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Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-OB-5659. Public Domain. u 

5 The philosopher John Locke (1632-1704), depicted at age 72. The print was 
produced by John Smith in 1721, after a painting by Gottfried Kneller. 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-OB-32.786. Public Domain. 16 

6 X Philip van Limborch (1633-1712), Professor of Theology at the Remonstrant 
Seminary in Amsterdam, depicted at age 78. The print was produced by Pieter 
van Gunst in Amsterdam in the period 1711-1731, after a painting by H. van 
Limborch. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1907-3125. Public 
Domain. 22 

7 Portrait of Pieter de Groot (1615-1678), second son of Hugo Grotius. Jacob 
Houbraken (1698-1780) was responsible for preparing an etching after a 
drawing by A. Schouman of a painting in the collection of Adriaan Prins (1692- 
1780), Grotius' great grandson. The print was produced and distributed by the 
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Dutch bookseller and publisher Isaak Tirion (1705-1765). Collectie Stadsarchief 
Rotterdam, object no. M 933. Reproduced by kind permission of the Rotterdam 
Municipal Archives. 22 

Copy after Michiel Jansz. van Mierevelt’s 1631 portrait of Grotius, oil on canvas, 
inherited by Grotius’ granddaughter, Adriana Jacoba de Groot (1666-1693) and 
passed down in the Prins family in Rotterdam. Museum Rotterdam 

10520-A-B. Public domain. 36 

Copy after Michiel Jansz. van Mierevelt's portrait of Maria van Reigersberch, oil 
on canvas, inherited by Grotius' granddaughter, Adriana Jacoba de Groot (1666— 
1693) and passed down in the Prins family in Rotterdam. Museum Rotterdam 
10519-A-B. Public domain. 36 

1618 Counter-Remonstrant cartoon of Johan van Oldenbarnevelt and his 
political supporters, including his right-hand man, Hugo Grotius (depicted 
right next to Oldenbarnevelt). Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. 
RP-P-OB-77.297. Public Domain 37 

Willem de Groot to Hugo Grotius, 2 Sept. 1624 (autograph), followed by a letter 
from Maria van Reigersberch to Hugo Grotius, 2 Sept. 1624 (autograph). Grotius' 
wife had spent the summer in Holland, taking care of family affairs. According 
to this letter, she also defended Grotius' Verantwoordingh van de wettelijcke 
regieringh van Hollandt ende West-Vrieslandt (‘Justification of the lawful 
government of Holland and West-Frisia’) in a conversation with Dudley 
Carleton, the English ambassador in The Hague. Grotius endorsed the letter, 
writing on the back: “2 Sept. M. Reigersberg" and (underneath) *W. de Groot.” 
Leiden University, PAP 3. Photograph by the author. 39 

Portrait of the Swedish Chancellor Axel Oxenstierna (1583-1654), a 1636 print 
by Willem Jacobsz. Delff after a painting by Michiel Jansz. van Mierevelt. 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1898-A-2069o. Public Domain. 41 
Gerard Joannes Vossius (1577-1649), pen and wash drawing on fine parchment 
by David Bailly. Signed and dated: ‘D. Bailly fecit A°1624. Rijksmuseum 
Amsterdam, object no. RP-T-1963-259. Public Domain. 41 

Title page of Caspar Brandt's Poézy (1705), with a portrait of the author. Caspar 
Brandt (1653-1696) was a Remonstrant minister and biographer of Grotius. The 
print was produced by Christoffel Lubienitzki in Rotterdam in 1702. 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. 1878-A-2178. Public Domain. 45 

Proof of the title page of Henrik Constantyn Cras' Elogium Johannis Meermanni 
(1817), with a portrait of Johan Meerman (1753-1815). The print maker was 
Willem van Senus in Amsterdam, after a painting by Boilly. Rijksmuseum 
Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-OB-59.422. Public Domain. 46 

Portrait of Jacobus Scheltema (1767-1835) at age fifty. The print was produced 
by Jacob Ernst Marcus in Amsterdam in 1818, after a painting by Willem Bartel 
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van der Kooi. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-OB-22.740. Public 
Domain. 46 

Portrait of Martinus Nijhoff (1826-1894), aged 67, produced by print maker Jan 
Veth in 1895. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1926-1025. Public 
Domain. 48 

Portrait of Frederik Muller (1817-1881) aged 62, with underneath Muller's 
facsimile signature. Copies of the print were distributed to the members of the 
Koninklijk Oudheidkundig Genootschap (Royal Antiquarian Society of The 
Netherlands). Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1921-973. Public 
Domain. 48 

Frontpage of the liberal weekly Nederlandsche Spectator (i.e., ‘The Dutch 
Spectator’) of 26 November 1864, featuring a short article on the auction of the 
working papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot. Peace Palace Library, The 
Hague, Ms. 14. Photo by the author. 51 

Portrait of Daniel Heinsius, a 1607 print by Willem Isaacsz. van Swanenburg. 
The lines of Latin verse underneath are by Hugo Grotius. Rijksmuseum 
Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1882-A-5830. Public Domain. 57 

Title page of Mare liberum, sive de iure quod Batavis competit ad Indicana 
commercia dissertatio (Leiden: Elzevier, 1609), notably without the name of the 
author (Grotius). Leiden University Library, 20643 F 18. Photograph by the 
author. 59 

Portrait of the Swedish diplomat Johan Oxenstierna (1611-1657), the 
Chancellor’s son. This print was produced in 1648 by Pieter de Jode, after a 
painting by Anselm van Hulle. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. 
RP-P-1906-1270. Public Domain. 63 

Portrait of the Swedish ambassador in the Dutch Republic, Ludwig Camerarius 
(1573-1651), aged 56. This print was produced by Willem Jacobsz. Delff in 1629, 
after a painting by Michiel Jansz. van Mierevelt. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, 
object no. RP-P-BI-6853. Public Domain. 63 

Portrait of the Swedish diplomat Johan Adler Salvius (1590-1652). This print 
was produced in 1648 by Pieter de Jode, after a painting by Anselm van Hulle. 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1920-937. Public Domain. 64 
Portrait of Coenraad van Beuningen (1622-1693), scion of the Amsterdam elite 
and one-time private secretary of Grotius. This is a 1670 print by Cornelis 
Meyssens. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1907-2810. Public 
Domain. 64 

Copybook of Grotius' diplomatic correspondence in the calendar year 1636, 
with on the end leaves the handwritten signature of Grotius' daughter Cornelia, 
who was probably practicing her handwriting. Dutch National Archives, The 
Hague: Collectie Hugo de Groot (1110.35.01), no. 2. Photograph by the 

author 65 
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Leiden University Library, PAP 10, fol. 8'-9* ('H. Grotii Poemata’). Jan de Groot's 
former account book, covering the years 1582-1588, was repurposed by Grotius 
for writing poetry. Persistent URL: http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:992149 (CC 
BY 4.0 licence). 72 

Portrait of Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc (1580-1637). This print was 
produced by Lucas Vorsterman in the period 1630-1646, after a painting by 
Anthony van Dyck. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-OB-33.163. Public 
Domain. 74 

Grotius’ voc files: nearly 500 folios of documents, including autograph notes 
and memoranda. Grotius collected these documents in his capacity as legal and 
political advisor to the Dutch East India Company in the period 1604-1618. 
Dutch National Archives, The Hague: NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, 

Supplement I (1.10.35.02: 40). Photograph by the author. 76 

Portrait of Rombout Hogerbeets (1561-1625). This print was produced by 
Hendrik Bary between 1657 and 1707, after a painting by Michiel Jansz. van 
Mierevelt. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-BI-591. Public 

Domain. 80 

Portrait of Gabriel Naudé (1600-1653), aged 49. This print was produced by 
Claude Mellan, sometime between 1700 and 1775. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, 
object no. RP-P-1910-5597. Public Domain. 80 

Portrait of Peter Bertius (1565-1629). This print was produced by Nicolas de 
Larmessin (1) in Brussels in 1682. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. 
RP-P-1906-1604. Public Domain. go 

Portrait of Janus Dousa Jr. (1545-1609). This print was produced by Jacob 
Houbraken in Amsterdam between 1772 and 1774, after a print by Cornelis 
Visscher (11). Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1885-A-9147. Public 
Domain. 9o 

Leiden University Library, Ms. BPL 918 f. 265: a handwritten list of quotes from 
Francois Bauduin's Commentarii in libros quatuor Institutionum Iuris Civilis, first 
published in 1554. The quotes may well have been taken from a later folio 
edition in Leiden University Library, possibly the Lyon edition of 1583. 
Persistent URL http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:760238 (CC BY 4.0 

licence). 91 

Portrait of Grotius’ second son, Pieter de Groot (1615-1678), oil on panel, 
painted by Jacob Willlemszoon r1 Delff in 1643. The portrait was passed down in 
the Graswinckel des Villates family in Delft, descendants of Maria de Groot, a 
granddaughter of Willem de Groot. Donated to Museum Prinsenhof Delft by 
J.G.E. baroness van Boetzelaer. The photograph is by Tom Haartsen. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Museum Prinsenhof Delft. 95 

Portrait of Grotius’ youngest son, Dirk de Groot (1618-1661), oil on panel, 
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painted by Jacob Willlemszoon 11 Delff in 1643. Dirck was portrayed wearing a 
cuirass because he served as a soldier in the French army. The portrait was 
passed down in the Graswinckel des Villates family in Delft, descendants of 
Maria de Groot, a granddaughter of Willem de Groot. Donated to Museum 
Prinsenhof Delft by J.G.E. baroness van Boetzelaer. The photograph is by Tom 
Haartsen. Reproduced by kind permission of the Museum Prinsenhof 

Delft. 95 

Pieter de Groot to Hugo Grotius, written in Amsterdam on 22 Nov. 1635 
(autograph). Grotius endorsed the letter, writing on the back: “22 Nov. 1635 P. de 
Groot.” His sons had moved to the Dutch Republic for their education. Pieter de 
Groot informed his father that Dirk de Groot would return to Paris soon and 
take along two Dutch translations of Grotius' Tragoedia Sophompaneas 
(Amsterdam: Blaeu, 1635). Both translations—one by the Dutch poet Joost van 
den Vondel, the other by Pieter de Groot—were published by Blaeu in 
Amsterdam. Leiden University, PAP 3. Photograph by theauthor. 97 

Leiden University Library, Ms. BPL 918, f. 238—the start of Grotius' reply to 
William Welwood, written in 1613-1615 (autograph). Persistent URL 
http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:760221 (CC BY 4.0 licence). 99 

Portrait of Johan de Laet (1581-1649). This print was produced by Jan Gerritsz. 
van Bronckhorst in the period 1641-1661. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. 
RP-P-1898-A-20727. Public Domain 101 

Title page of Hugo Grotius, Ordinvm Hollandiae ac VVestfrisice pietas ab 
improbigimis multorum calumnijs, presertim vero à nuperá Sibrandi Lvbberti 
epistolá ... vindicata (Leiden: Iohannes Patius, 1613). Leiden University Library, 
1498 C 19. Photograph taken by the author. 106 

Portrait of a man at age 57, painted by an unknown artist in 1657. It is probably 
a portrait of Willem van de Velde (16031663), Grotius' one-time secretary. 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. SK-A-583. Public Domain. 107 

Portrait of Dirk Graswinckel (1600-1666). This print was produced by Theodor 
Matham in the period 1636-1666, after a painting by Michiel Jansz. van 
Mierevelt. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1883-A-7214. Public 
Domain 107 

Title page of the second edition of Hugo Grotius Inleiding tot de Hollandsche 
rechts-geleertheid (The Hague: widow and heirs of the late Hillebrand Iacobssz. 
van Wouw, 1631). The title page shows the Rolls Chamber of the Court of 
Holland and Zeeland. Grotius was imprisoned in a space right above the Rolls 
Chamber in 1618-1619. Dutch Royal Library in The Hague, KW 2209 B 4. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Dutch Royal Library in The Hague. 109 
Apograph of Hugo Grotius' ‘Inleijdinghe tot de Hollandsche 
Rechtsgeleerdheijdt'/'Introduction to Dutch Jurisprudence’, prepared by a 
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scribe, possibly in 1627. Duke August von Wolfenbüttel (1579-1666) acquired it 
at the auction of the book and manuscript collection of Petrus Scriverius in 
1663. A different text had been used for the first printed edition in 1631. Herzog 
August Bibliothek Wolfenbüttel: Cod. Guelf. 36.22 Aug. 2°, f. 3r. Reproduced by 
kind permission of the Herzog August Bibliothek. 11 

Portrait of Willem de Groot (1597-1662), younger brother of Hugo Grotius, 
facing the title page of Guilielmus Grotius, De Vitae Jurisconsultorum (1690). 
National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh, shelfmark Nha.K172(1). Reproduced by 
kind permission of the National Library of Scotland. 114 

Title page of a 1651 edition of Lucan's Pharsalia, with annotations by Hugo 
Grotius. The edition was produced by Janssonius in Amsterdam. Rijksmuseum 
Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1982-1205. Public Domain n7 

Portrait of Grotius’ daughter Cornelia de Groot (1611-1687), oil on panel, third 
quarter of the seventeenth century, after Johannes Mijtens. This painting was 
probably inherited by Pieter de Groot's great-great granddaughter, Adriana 
Maria Cornets de Groot (17461816), the wife of Jacob van Zuylen van Nyevelt 
(1739-1805). It is an heirloom of the Van Zuylen van Nyevelt family. RKD— 
Netherlands Institute for Art History, The Hague, BD/RKD/1820—1B/XVIIC on 
Mijtens/onbekend (img.nr. 0000253894). Public Domain. 18 

Portrait of Nicolas Rigault (1577-1654). This print was produced by Gerard 
Edelinck in the period 1666—1707, after a drawing by Sylvain Bonnet. 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1910-4299. Public Domain. 121 
Portrait of the Remonstrant minister Henricus Slatius (1585-1623), compiler of 
Ioannis Calvini tyrannién, scheldinghen ende leughenen|The tyrannies, 
calumnies and lies of John Calvin (1616). This print was produced by Crispijn 
van de Passe, sometime before 1637. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. 
RP-P-1905-233. Public Domain. 121 

Portrait of Johannes Uyttenbogaert (1557-1644) at age 76, painted by 
Rembrandt van Rijn in 1633 (oil on canvas). Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object 
no. SK-A-4885. Public Domain. 124 

Title page of Paulus Merula, Synopsis praxeos civilis, Maniere van Procederen in 
dese Provintien, Hollandt, Zeelandt ende West-Vrieslandt, belanghende Civile 
saken (Amsterdam, 1592). The etching on the title page (by Jacob Savery (1)) 
shows the Binnenhof in The Hague. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. 
RP-P-1886-A-10504. Public Domain. 128 

Soldiers guarding Loevestein Castle (in Dutch underneath, "R. Hogerbets and 
H. de Groot convicted to lifelong imprisonment on 18 May 1619"). This print was 
produced by Esaias van de Velde in the period 1619-1621. Rijksmuseum 
Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-OB-66.545. Public Domain 129 

Portrait of Johan van Oldenbarnevelt (1547-1619), Advocate of Holland and de 
facto political leader of the Dutch Republic. The print was produced in 1608 by 
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Hendrick Hondius. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1905-1958. Public 
Domain. 134 

The Rolls Chamber of the Court of Holland and Zeeland. Grotius was 
imprisoned above the Rolls Chamber before being transferred to Loevestein 
Castle. This print was made in The Hague in 1879 by Stortenbeker & Heijligers. 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-2018-2845. Public Domain. 136 
Portrait of Petrus Scriverius (1576-1660). This print was produced by Jacob 
Houbraken in the period 1708-1780, after a drawing by Cornelis Visscher (11). 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-OB-48.473. Public Domain. 138 
Portrait of Thomas Erpenius (1584-1624). Print used as an illustration in 
Joannes Meursius, Athene Batave. Sive, De vrbe Leidensi, & academia, virisque 
claris. (Leiden: Andries Clouck, Bonaventura, and Abraham Elzevier, 1625) 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, RP-P-1898-A-20207. Public Domain. 138 

Dutch Royal Library, The Hague, Ms. Kw 78 C 4: "Wonderbare vondt van Petrus 
Scriverius om aen de gevangen heeren Barnevelt, Hoogerbeets en de Groot te 
doen weten wat in hunne zaken gedaen wierdt,” i.e., the printed pages in 
Ioannis Secundi Itineraria (Leiden, 1618) containing interpolated passages 
written by Petrus Scriverius. Photograph by the author. 138 

Scribal copy of a petition submitted by Maria van Reigersberch to the Dutch 
States General on 2 Dec. 1619, requesting permission to transport her husband’s 
books from Rotterdam to Loevestein Castle. Dutch Royal Library, The Hague, 
Ms. 129 B12.5 (i.e., ‘documents relating to the [political] troubles, from 1618 until 
[1626]’). Photograph by the author. 139 

Portrait of Grotius’ wife, Maria van Reigersberch, painted by Michiel Jansz. van 
Mierevelt in 1640 (oil on canvas). The portrait was passed down in the 
Graswinckel des Villates family in Delft, descendants of Maria de Groot, a 
granddaughter of Willem de Groot. Donated to Museum Prinsenhof Delft by 
J.G.E. baroness van Boetzelaer. The photograph is by Tom Haartsen. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Museum Prinsenhof Delft. 140 
Portrait of a woman at age 56, painted by an unknown artist in 1656. It is 
probably a portrait of Elsje (Elselina) van Houweningen, the spouse of Willem 
van de Velde and a former maid of Maria van Reigersberch. Together with her 
mistress, Elsje played a crucial role in Grotius' escape from Loevestein Castle in 
March 1621. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. SK-A-584. Public 

Domain. 140 

View of Loevestein Castle, with explicit reference to the sentence of lifelong 
imprisonment at Loevestein Castle handed down to Rombout Hogerbeets and 
Hugo Grotius on 18 May 1619. This print was produced by Claes Jansz. Visscher 
(11) in Amsterdam in 1619. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-OB-2498. 
Public Domain. 141 
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62 Dutch Royal Library, The Hague, Ms. 129 B12.1: ‘Broeders gevangenisse sedert 
May 1620’, an autograph diary kept by Willem de Groot during his brother's 
imprisonment at Loevestein Castle, unfoliated—it is open at the page on which 
Willem de Groot describes his brother's escape in a book trunk on 22 March 
1621, emphasizing the crucial role of Maria van Reigersberch. Photograph by the 
author 142 

63 Scribal copy of a petition submitted by Maria van Reigersberch to the Dutch 
States General on 6 April 1621, requesting to be released from Loevestein Castle, 
together with her daughter Cornelia and her maid, Elsje (Elselina) van 
Houweningen. Dutch Royal Library, The Hague, Ms. 129 B12.5. Photograph by 
theauthor 144 

64 Copy after Michiel Jansz. van Mierevelt's 1636 portrait of Jan de Groot, oil on 
canvas, inherited by Grotius' granddaughter, Adriana Jacoba de Groot (1666— 
1693) and passed down in the Prins family in Rotterdam. Museum Rotterdam 
10522-A-B. Public domain. 146 

65 Portrait of Francois van Aerssen (1572-1641). This print was produced by Jacob 
Houbraken in the period 1749-1759, after a painting by Michiel Jansz. van 
Mierevelt. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-OB-48.800. Public 
Domain. 150 

66 Portrait of Jacob Cats (1577-1660), Pensionary of Holland, at age 57. This print 
was produced by Willem Jacobsz. Delff in 1635, after a painting by Michiel 
Jansz. van Mierevelt. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1883-A-6838. 
Public Domain. 150 

67 Museum Meermanno—House of the Book, The Hague: Ms. 10 B 36, f. 19r— 
front and back of Grotius' letter to his younger brother of 9 May 1625, in which 
Grotius asked for updates on the negotiations about Rombout Hogerbeets' 
possible release from Loevestein Castle. Significantly, the letter was addressed 
to Willem de Groot at the house of the Earl of Hohenlohe in Delft, probably to 
ensure its safe delivery. Reproduced by kind permission. 156 

68 Portrait of Christina of Sweden, who purchased Grotius’ private library after his 
death. This print was produced by Richard Collin in Antwerp in the period 
1654-1678, after a painting by Sébastien Bourdon. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, 
object no. RP-P-B1-6135. Public Domain. 162 

69 Title page of Hugo Grotius, Historia Gotthorvm, Vandalorvm, & Langobardorvm 
ab Hvgone Grotio ...; preemissa sunt ejusdem Prolegomena vbi regum Gotthorum 
ordo & chronologia, cum elogiis; accedunt nomina appellativa & verba Gotthica, 
Vandalica, Langobardica cum explicatione (Amsterdam: Louis Elzevier, 1655). 
Leiden University Library 380 E 10. Photograph by the author. 171 

70 Title page of C. Julii Hygini Augusti liberti, Fabularum Liber (1549), which 
displays in mirror image the names of Hugo de Groot, Adrianus Nagel, Frans 
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Verduyn, and, most poignantly, Frans de Groot (15841602), Grotius’ younger 
brother. Maria van Reigersberch sold her late husband's entire book collection 
to Christina of Sweden in 1648. When Isaac Vossius (1618-1689) left the 
monarch’s service, the royal librarian was allowed to select materials from her 
book and manuscript collection in lieu of the wages she still owed him. As 
Grotius' private secretary in 1643-1644, he had become intimately acquainted 
with the scholar's book collection. Leiden University Library, 761 B 6. 
Photograph by theauthor. 174 

Leiden University Library, Ms. 922.3, f. 348r—table of contents of a set of 
reading notes entitled Iuridica’, in Grotius’ hand. The Juridica’ contain 
extensive notes on both the Corpus Juris Civilis and the law codes of the 
Visigoths, Burgundians, and various other successor states to the Roman 
Empire in the West. Leiden University Library, Ms. 922.3 Persistent URL: 
http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:936991 (CC BY 4.0 licence) 182 

Portrait of Jérôme Bignon (1589-1656), eighteenth-century print. Rijksmuseum 
Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1910—5029. Public Domain. 186 

Portrait of the English jurist John Selden. This print was made by Jan Luyken 
and included in John Selden's De Dis Syris Syntagmata 11 (Amsterdam: 
Hendrick Boom and Dirk Boom, 1680). Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. 
RP-P-OB-44.130. Public Domain. 186 

Title page of Hugo Grotius, De Imperio Summarum Potestatum Circa Sacra: 
Commentarius Posthumus (Paris, in fact, Middelburg: s.n., 1647). Leiden 
University Library, Library Netherlands Reformed Church N.H.K. 673. 
Photograph taken by the author. 187 

Portrait of Claude Saumaise (15881653). This print was produced by Jonas 
Suyderhoef between 1683 and 1686. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. 
RP-P-1906-1563. Public Domain. 189 

Portrait of Simon Episcopius (1583-1643). This print was produced by Salamon 
Savery in the period 1624-1648, after a sketch by Hendrick Martensz. Sorgh. 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1907-3348. Public Domain. 189 
Leiden University Library, PAP 9.1, f. 1r—the start of book 1 of Hugonis Grotii 
Historiarum De Rebus Belgicis: The main text and marginalia are in Grotius’ 
hand. Persistent URL: http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:992082 (CC BY 4.0 
licence) 190 

Leiden University Library, PAP 9.1, title page of ' Hugonis Grotii Historiarum De 
Rebus Belgicis Libri'—the signature of the Amsterdam regent Gerard van 
Papenbroeck is visible in the top right corner. Van Papenbroeck had purchased 
the work at the auction of the library of Cardinal Guillaume Dubois in 1725. 
Persistent URL: http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:992096 (CC BY 4.0 

licence) 192 
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Portrait of Guy Patin (1601-1672). This print was produced by Antoine Masson 
in Paris in 1670. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-OB-69.739. Public 
Domain. 194 

Title page of Hugo Grotius, Epistolae ad Gallos ed. Claude Sarrau (Leiden: 
Elzevier, 1648). Leiden University Library, 451 G 35. Photograph taken by the 
author. 198 

Title page of Hugonis Grotii Quaedam hactenus inedita ed. Isaac Gruter 
(Amsterdam: Elzevier, 1652). Leiden University Library, 115 H 22. Photograph 
taken by the author. 202 

Leiden University Library, Ms. BPL 921, f. 233, the first page of Grotius’ De 
Aequitate (autograph, written around 1600). Persistent URL: 
http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:851759 (CC BY 4.0 licence) 207 

Portrait of the Remonstrant minister Gerard Brandt Sr. (1626-1685) at age 57. 
Pieter de Groot made his father’s working papers available to the author of 
Historie der Reformatie/‘History of the Reformation’ (1674). This print was 
produced by Pieter Schenk (1), after a painting by Michiel van Musscher. 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1906-3476. Public Domain. 217 
Title page of Preestantium ac eruditorum virorum epistole ecclesiastice et 
theologice, quarum longe major pars scripta est a Jac. Arminio, Joan. 
Uytenbogardo, Conr. Vorstio, Ger. Joan. Vossio, Hug. Grotio, Sim. Episcopio, Casp. 
Barleo (Amsterdam: Henricus Wetstein, 1684). Leiden University Library, 591 
A 7. Photograph taken by the author. 219 

Title page of vol. 2 of Gerard Brandt Sr., Historie der Reformatie en andere 
kerkelyke geschiedenissen in en ontrent de Nederlanden, 4 vols., (Amsterdam: 
Rieuwertsz and Boom, 1671, 1674, and 1704). Leiden University Library, 
SEMREM 3532. Photograph taken by the author. 220 

Front and back of an unsigned letter to Grotius of 29 June 1621, correctly 
identified by Brandt Sr. as a “letter sent [to Grotius] by [Cornelis] van der Myle” 
(i.e., Oldenbarnevelt's son-in-law). Leiden University Library, PAP 2. 
Photographs by the author. 222 

Title page of vol. 1 of Hugo Grotius, Opera Omnia Theologica, 4 vols. 
(Amsterdam: Blaeu and London: Moses Pitt, 1679). Leiden University Library, 
109 A10. Photograph by the author. 225 

Remnants of a comb-patterned marbled paper wrapper found in Ms. 129 B12.6 
in the Dutch Royal Library in The Hague. It is quite possible that Pieter de 
Groot had his father's working papers rebound in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. Photograph by the author. 227 

The country estate Boekenrode near Haarlem, where Pieter de Groot retired 
with his children and second wife Alida de Groot (1631-1695), a daughter of his 
uncle Willem de Groot. This print was produced by Hermanus Numan between 
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1790 and 1797. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1878-A-2300. Public 
Domain. 228 

Folio 2r of Ms. BPL 114 C, Vol. 1, in Leiden University Library, the autograph 
manuscript of Grotius' Annotata ad Vetus Testamentum, Libros Apocryphos and 
Quatuor Evangelia. Photograph by the author. 230 

Catalogus Bibliothecae Collegii Literarii Gymnasii Delphensis (Delft, 1721) p. A2, 
showing the donation by Francois Jacob van Overschie of the autograph 
manuscripts of Grotius' Annotata ad Vetus Testamentum, Libros Apocryphos and 
Quatuor Evangelia. Leiden University Library, 988 A 15. Photograph by the 
author 232 

Copybook of Grotius' diplomatic correspondence in the calendar year 1643, 
with a note in Dutch on the cover, saying “geconfereert, t'is wel" (i.e, “checked 
[against the originals], this is correct") and on f. 1a note in Dutch, saying *van 
f.1tot f. 329 Graswinckel des Villates" (“from f. 1 to f. 329 Graswinckel des 
Villates"). Dutch National Archives, The Hague: Collectie Hugo de Groot 
(110.35.01), no. 4. Photographs by theauthor. 235 

Portrait of Hugo Grotius, painted by Michiel Jansz. van Mierevelt in 1632 (oil on 
canvas). The portrait was passed down in the Graswinckel des Villates family in 
Delft, descendants of Maria de Groot, a granddaughter of Willem de Groot. 
Donated to Museum Prinsenhof Delft by J.G.E. baroness van Boetzelaer. The 
photograph is by Tom Haartsen. Reproduced by kind permission of the 
Museum Prinsenhof Delft. 236 

Axel Oxenstierna to Hugo Grotius, 29 April 1642. Baron Hugo van Zuylen van 
Nyevelt (1781-1853), a descendant of Pieter de Groot through his mother, 
examined the letters by the Swedish Chancellor on his visit to the so-called 
Hofje van Graswinckel (Graswinckel Almshouse) in Delft in May 1839. Dutch 
National Archives, The Hague: Collectie Hugo de Groot (1110.35.01), no. 19. 
Photograph by the author. 238 

So-called ‘book trunk of Hugo Grotius, constructed in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. The trunk was in the possession of the Graswinckel des 
Villates family in Delft in the nineteenth century. It contained papers once 
belonging to Hugo Grotius and his relatives that had been inherited by the 
descendants of Willem de Groot. It was donated to Museum Prinsenhof Delft 
by J.G.E. barones van Boetzelaer. The photograph is by Tom Haartsen. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Museum Prinsenhof Delft. 239 

A print of the so-called 'Book trunk of Hugo Grotius) produced in Amsterdam 
by C. Philips Jz. after a drawing made by Johan Christoffel Schultsz in 
December 1783. The Dutch text underneath informs the reader that the trunk 
was then in the possession of the Amsterdam jurist Jacob Klinkhamer (1736- 
1803). Allegedly, *age-old legend" made it the means of Grotius' delivery from 
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captivity. Dutch Royal Library, The Hague, CDG 27, f. 26. Reproduced by kind 
permission of the Dutch Royal Library. 240 

Title page of Hugo Grotius, Epistolae quotquot reperiri potuerunt, ed. Hugo and 
Jan de Groot (Amsterdam: P. & I. Blaeu, 1687). Leiden University Library, 139 

A 10 2. Photograph by the author. 247 

Jean le Clerc (1657-1736), Remonstrant theologian and editor-in-chief of the 
Bibliothéque Universelle et Historique. The print was produced by Etienne 
Desrochers in Paris around 1726. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. 
RP-P-1907-3597. Public Domain. 249 

Gerard Meerman (1722-1771), Pensionary of Rotterdam and Dutch bibliophile 
extraordinaire. The print was produced by Jean Daullé in France in 1763, after a 
painting by Jean Baptiste Perroneau. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. 
RP-P-1944-817BIS. Public Domain. 262 

Jacques Philippe d'Orville (1698-1751), Professor of History, Eloquence and 
Greek at the Amsterdam Athenaeum. The print was produced by Jacob 
Houbraken in Amsterdam in 1762, after a painting by Jan Maurits Quinkhard. 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-OB-48.412. Public Domain. 262 
Jeronimo de Bosch (1740-1811), First Clerk of the Amsterdam Chancery and 
Greek and Latin poet. The print was produced by Reinier Vinkeles in Utrecht in 
1808, after a painting by Johann Friedrich August Tischbein. Rijksmuseum 
Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1906-1580. Public Domain. 263 

Title page of Hugo Grotius, Anthologia Graeca ed. Jeronimo de Bosch, 5 vols. 
(Utrecht, 1795-1822), Vol. 1. Leiden University Library, 1450 D 1. Photograph by 
theauthor 264 

Caspar Brandt (1653-1696), Remonstrant minister and biographer of Grotius. 
The print was produced by Jacob Houbraken in Amsterdam in the period 1708- 
1731, after a painting by Michiel van Musscher. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, 
object no. RP-P-OB-48.859. Public Domain. 267 

David Flud van Giffen (1653-1701), a Dutch Reformed minister in Dordrecht and 
one-time owner of manuscript copies of books one and three of Grotius' 
Parallelon Rerumpublicarum. The print was produced by Adriaen Haelwegh in 
the Northern Netherlands in the period 1688-1697, after a painting by 

A. Houbraken. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1909-1083. Public 
Domain. 267 

Caspar Brandt and Adriaan van Cattenburgh, Historie van het leven des heeren 
Huig de Groot, beschreven tot den aanvang van zyn gezantschap wegens de 
koninginne en kroone van Zweden aan 't Hof van Vrankryk (Dordrecht and 
Amsterdam: Joannes van Braam and Gerard onder de Linden, 1727) p. 140—the 
marginalia indicate that oral testimony by Elsje (Elselina) van Houweningen 
(d. 1681) formed the basis of Brandt's entertaining account of Grotius’ flight 
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from Loevestein Castle. Leiden University Library, SEMREM 289. Photograph by 
theauthor 269 

Both Maria van Reigersberch and her spirited and courageous maid, Elsje 
(Elselina) van Houweningen, gained reputations as outstanding female 
heroines in the eighteenth-century Dutch Republic. This print— produced in 
Amsterdam in the period 1752-1789 by Caspar Jacobsz. Philips, after drawings 
by Andries Schoemaker and Jacobus Versteegen—shows Elsje accompanying 
the soldiers and the book trunk out of Loevestein Castle. Rijksmuseum 
Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-OB-80.937. Public Domain. 270 

Leiden University Library, PAP n, f. 1Y—27—'Extracten uit de noch ongedrukte 
Historie van het Leven en Bedrijf des Heeren Huig de Groot /'Extracts from 
[Caspar Brandt's] yet unprinted History of the Life and Works of Hugo Grotius; 
in the hand of Gerard van Papenbroeck, who borrowed Brandt's original 
manuscript and described its format and contents on f. 1v. Persistent URL: 
http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:992220 (CC BY 4.0 licence) 278 

‘Epistolas ad Eruditos' f. 52—53", showing copies of Grotius’ letters to Isaac 
Vossius. Rotterdam Municipal Library, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 674. 
Photograph by the author. 279 

Title page of the 1818 reprint of Het nut der tegenspoeden, showing an image of 
its author, Lucretia Wilhelmina van Merken (1721-1789). She was a 
granddaughter of Johannes Brandt and possessed a copybook of Grotius’ 
correspondence in the period 1636-1645, entitled ‘Epistolas ad Eruditos' 
(currently Ms. 674 in the Rotterdam Municipal Library). She achieved instant 
fame when she published Het nut der tegenspoeden—a didactic poem of goo 
lines on the benefits of life's setbacks—in 1762. The print was produced by 
Willem van Senus in 1818. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1982-1007. 
Public Domain. 281 

Portrait of the Rotterdam poet Joan de Haes (1685-1723), the eldest son of 
Cornelia Brandt (b. 1663). The print was produced by Pieter van Gunst in 
Amsterdam in the period 1723-1731, after a drawing by Simon Henri Thomassin. 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-OB-55.733. Public Domain 281 
Title page of Caspar Brandt and Adriaan van Cattenburgh, Historie van het leven 
des heeren Huig de Groot, beschreven tot den aanvang van zyn gezantschap 
wegens de koninginne en kroone van Zweden aan 't Hof van Vrankryk (Dordrecht 
and Amsterdam: Joannes van Braam and Gerard onder de Linden, 1727). Leiden 
University Library, SEMREM 289. Photograph by the author. 283 

Portrait of Adriaan van Cattenburgh (1664-1743), a Remonstrant theologian and 
biographer of Grotius, at age 61. The print was produced by Jacob Houbraken in 
Amsterdam in 1726, after a drawing by Jan Wandelaar. Rijksmuseum 
Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-AO-13-105-5. Public Domain. 286 
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Ms. Z 104 in Amsterdam University Library (autograph), probably removed 
from Ms. 111 C5 in Amsterdam University Library in the nineteenth century. 
Ms. Z 104 consists of two treatises written by Grotius in July 1619, during his 
imprisonment at Loevestein Castle: ‘Memorie van mijne intentién ende notable 
bejegeningen’ (‘Record of My Intentions and of My Treatment during the Trial 
Proceedings’) and ‘Deductie vande Nulliteiten’ (‘Proof that the Verdict was Null 
and Void’). Photograph by the author. 295 

Rombout Verhulst’s design for a Grotius memorial in the New Church in Delft, 
with a four-line inscription by Gerard Brandt Sr. In July 1663, Pieter de Groot 
and his sister Cornelia received permission from the Delft city council to 
establish a memorial for their father. However, it was never built. The print was 
produced by Jan Caspar Philips in the period 17-1713, after the design of 
Rombout Verhulst. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1911-553. Public 
Domain. 297 

Commemorative silver medal (obverse and reverse) celebrating Grotius’ life 
and work, designed by the Leiden artist Johannes Smeltzing (1656-1695) and 
probably struck around 1680. Museum Rotterdam 58941. Public Domain. 298 
Etching depicting the silver medal designed by Johannes Smeltzing in Casper 
Brandt and Adriaan van Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de 
Groot, 2 vols. (Dordrecht, 1727) 11 p. 417. Dutch Royal Library, The Hague, 

CDG 27, f. 18r. Reproduced by kind permission of the Dutch Royal Library. 299 
Commemorative silver medal celebrating Grotius’ life and work, designed by 
Reinier Arondeaux, who was active as a goldsmith and medal maker in 
Amsterdam between 1678 and 1702. Museum Rotterdam 58940. Public 

Domain. 303 

Front and back of the so-called ‘bricklayer’s jerkin an upper-class garment 
from the late sixteenth century, supposedly worn by Hugo Grotius during his 
flight from Gorinchem to Antwerp in March 1621. It was passed down in the 
Prins family in Rotterdam, descendants of Grotius’ granddaughter, Adriana 
Jacoba de Groot (1666-1693). Museum Rotterdam 20535-1. Public 

Domain. 303 

Etching depicting the silver medal designed by Reinier Arondeaux in Casper 
Brandt and Adriaan van Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de 
Groot, 2 vols. (Dordrecht, 1727) 11 p. 418. Dutch Royal Library, The Hague, 

CDG 27, f. 18v. Reproduced by kind permission of the Dutch Royal Library. 304 
So-called ‘Loevestein rummer, seen from the side and bottom. Allegedly, it 
served as Grotius’ wine glass during his imprisonment at Loevestein Castle. 
Willem Jacobsz van Heemskerck (1613-1692), a Leiden merchant and glass 
engraver, put his signature at the bottom of the ‘Loevestein rummer' in 1687. He 
also engraved the object with a two-line verse, attributed to Justus Rijckewaert. 
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The ‘Loevestein rummer' was passed down among the descendants in the 
direct male line of Grotius’ grandson, Hugo Cornets de Groot (1658-1705). 
Kunstmuseum Den Haag, object no. 1004837. Reproduced by kind permission 
of the Kunstmuseum Den Haag. 307 

Museum het Markiezenhof, formerly the official residence of the Marquess of 
Bergen op Zoom. Photo credits: Christa van Ittersum. Reproduced by kind 
permission. 308 

Hugo Cornets de Groot (1658-1705) to his “dearest father" Pieter de Groot 
(written ca. 1665-1666, autograph). Amsterdam University Library, Ms. Dj 3. 
Reproduced by kind permission of Amsterdam University Library 3u 

Pieter de Groot to his son Hugo Cornets de Groot, 19 January 1666 (autograph). 
Amsterdam University Library, Ms. 8Dm 1. Reproduced by kind permission of 
Amsterdam University Library 3n 

A note written by Hugo Cornets de Groot (1658-1705) on the backside of a letter 
of the Dutch States General of 10 July 1669, describing materials related to his 
father's diplomatic mission to Sweden. Riksarkivet, Stockholm, Extranea- 
samlingen 46. Reproduced by kind permission of the 

Riksarkivet. 312 

Marriage portraits of Pieter Cornets de Groot (1684—1747) and his first wife 
Alida Brigitta Sandbergh (1685-1716), painted in 1707 by Pieter van de Werff 
(1665-1722). Collectie Museum het Markiezenhof, Bergen op Zoom. The 
photographs are by Gijs Proost. Reproduced by kind permission of Museum het 
Markiezenhof. 315 

An anonymous print of the French siege of Bergen op Zoom in summer 1747, 
produced in Amsterdam in 1747. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. 
RP-P-OB-83.920. Public Domain. 317 

Gable stone commemorating the acquisition of Cralingen manor by Hugo 
Cornets de Groot (1709-1777) in 1759. Museum Rotterdam 10042. Public 
Domain. 322 

Portrait of Hugo Cornets de Groot (1709-1777), Rotterdam voc director, 
Rotterdam city councilor (vroedschap), Rotterdam burgomaster etc., etc. 
Collectie Stadsarchief Rotterdam, object no. P-004929. Reproduced by kind 
permission of the Rotterdam Municipal Archives. 326 

Portrait of Jan Cornets de Groot (1745-1798), second son of Hugo Cornets de 
Groot and a committed Orangist. He became a Rotterdam voc director, a 
Rotterdam alderman (schepen) and, following the death of his elder brother, a 
Rotterdam city councilor. Collectie Stadsarchief Rotterdam, object no. M 936. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Rotterdam Municipal Archives. 326 
Goblet (c. 1786) with the portrait of the celebrated Dutch novelist and poetess 
Elizabeth Wolff-Bekker (1738-1804). The glass engraver David Wolff (1732-1798) 
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was responsible for the text as well. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. 
BK-2020-107. Public Domain. 329 

Portrait of Petrus Burmannus Secundus (1713-1778), Professor of Poetry and 
Dutch History at the Amsterdam Athenaeum. The print was produced by Jacob 
Houbraken in Amsterdam in 1759, after a painting by Jan Maurits Quinkhard. 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-OB-48.872. Public Domain. 331 
Grotius memorial in the New Church in Delft, built in 1781 at the behest of the 
children of Hugo Cornets de Groot (1709-1777). The Rotterdam architect Carlo 
Giovanni Francesco Guidici (1746-1819), also known as Jan Guidici, was 
responsible for the memorial’s all'antica design. The print was produced by 
Johan van der Spruyt in Delft in 1786, after a drawing by Hermanus van Zwol. 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-OB-81.554. Public Domain. 334 

An etching from the late eighteenth century, showing visitors admiring the 
Grotius monument in the New Church in Delft. Dutch Royal Library, The 
Hague, CDG 20, f. 27. Reproduced by kind permission of the Dutch Royal 
Library. 335 

Patriot pamphlet denouncing Catharina Mulder (aka Kaat Mossel), an Orangist 
ringleader in Rotterdam, November 1784. Collectie Stadsarchief Rotterdam, 
object no. Ri 1393. Reproduced by kind permission of the Rotterdam Municipal 
Archives. 337 

Portrait of Paulus Gevers (1741-1797), Rotterdam Patriot and brother-in-law of 
Jan Cornets de Groot. Collectie Stadsarchief Rotterdam, object no. M 781. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Rotterdam Municipal Archives. 341 
Portrait of Jacoba Maria Cornets de Groot (1741-1825), wife of Paulus Gevers. 
RKD— Netherlands Institute for Art History, The Hague, object no. IB no. 43356. 
Public Domain. 341 

Alliance dinner in the garden of the Sint Jorisdoelen in Rotterdam, 24 April 1786. 
Collectie Stadsarchief Rotterdam, object no. Ri 1413. Reproduced by kind 
permission of the Rotterdam Municipal Archives. 344 

Symbolic representation of ‘Peace’, a paper lantern displayed at the Alliance 
dinner in Rotterdam, 24 April 1786. The busts of Pieter de Groot, John de Witt 
and Cornelis de Witt—stalwart defenders of republican liberty in the eyes of 
the Rotterdam Patriots—are depicted on top of the triumphal arch on the 
right. Collectie Stadsarchief Rotterdam, object no. Ri 1413-5A. Reproduced by 
kind permission of the Rotterdam Municipal Archives. 345 

Symbolic representation of ‘Trampled Rights’, a paper lantern displayed at the 
Alliance dinner in Rotterdam, 24 April 1786. The obelisk in the middle depicts 
the portraits of Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, Hugo Grotius and Rombout 
Hogerbeets, with a drawing of Loevestein Castle underneath. Collectie 
Stadsarchief Rotterdam, object no. Ri 1413-10. Reproduced by kind permission 
of the Rotterdam Municipal Archives. 346 
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Patriot pamphlet denouncing the signing of the 'Antidotal Petition’ (‘Request 
Anti-Dotaal’) at the Haringvliet house of Jan Cornets de Groot. Collectie 
Stadsarchief Rotterdam, object no. Ri 1396.2. Reproduced by kind permission of 
the Rotterdam Municipal Archives. 348 

Portrait of Cornelis Groeninx van Zoelen (1740-1791), brother-in-law of Jan 
Cornets de Groot and Rotterdam city councilor and burgomaster. RKD— 
Netherlands Institute for Art History, The Hague, object no. 1B no. 52000. Public 
Domain 352 

Portrait of Elisabeth Cornets de Groot (1742-1799), wife of Cornelis Groeninx 
van Zoelen. RKD— Netherlands Institute for Art History, The Hague, object no. 
IB no. 51996. Public Domain 352 

Portrait of Jan Cornets de Groot, celebrating him as a defender of "Church and 
State" and as one of the architects of the Orangist Restoration in Rotterdam. 
Collectie Stadsarchief Rotterdam, object no. M 935-1. Reproduced by kind 
permission of the Rotterdam Municipal Archives. 353 

Haringvliet house of Jan Cornets de Groot, brilliantly illuminated in honor of 
the birthday of Stadtholder William v, 8 March 1788. Collectie Stadsarchief 
Rotterdam, object no. Ri 1443. Reproduced by kind permission of the Rotterdam 
Municipal Archives. 354 

Leiden University Library, Ms. BPL 919, f. 212°—213", showing two pages of 
Grotius’ memorandum on Prince Frederic Henry's hereditary claims to the 
principality of Orange, written at the Stadtholder's request in 1636-1637 
(autograph). Persistent URL: http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:375725 (CC BY 4.0 
licence) 357 

Portrait of Adriana Maria Cornets de Groot (1746-1816), wife of Jacob van 
Zuylen van Nyevelt. RKD—Netherlands Institute for Art History, The Hague, 
object no. IB no. 19332. Public Domain. 360 

Portrait of Jacob van Zuylen van Nyevelt (1739-1805), husband of Adriana 
Maria Cornets de Groot and one of the executors of the estate of his brother-in- 
law, Jan Cornets de Groot. RKD—Netherlands Institute for Art History, The 
Hague, object no. IB no. 19346. Public Domain. 360 

The children of Cornelis Groeninx van Zoelen (1740-1791), Rotterdam 
burgomaster, and Elisabeth Cornets de Groot. Collectie Stadsarchief 
Rotterdam, object no. Poo49n. Reproduced by kind permission of the 
Rotterdam Municipal Archives. 363 

Dutch Royal Library, The Hague: Ms. 129 B12.9, an eighteenth-century scribal 
copy of materials related to Pieter de Groot's trial for high treason, including 
the reply made to the public prosecutor by the defendant's lawyer Simon van 
Middelgeest, the verdict of the Court of Holland and Zeeland of December 
1676, and (on the left) a handwritten note from the jurist Jacob Visser (1724— 
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1804), to the effect that a bookseller in The Hague who sought to publish the 
trial documents ran into trouble with the authorities in 1771. Photograph by the 
author. 374 

A drawing of Hugo Grotius in a bricklayer’s outfit, made by Abraham Delfos in 
1793. Atlas van Stolk Museum, Rotterdam, object no. 21841. Reproduced by kind 
permission of the Atlas van Stolk Museum. 377 

Portrait of Cornelis Johan de Lange (1752-1820), Lord of Wijngaerden and 
Ringbroek, an ardent Patriot and the husband of Elisabeth Prins (1759-1809), 
one of Grotius’ descendants. The print was produced by Reinier Vinkeles (1) in 
Amsterdam in the period 1786-1809, after a drawing by Hendrik Pothoven. 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. RP-P-1905-1730. Public Domain. 377 

A drawing of the so-called ‘bricklayer’s jerkin’ (object no. 205354 in the 
Museum Rotterdam), allegedly worn by Hugo Grotius during his flight from 
Gorinchem to Antwerp in March 1621. The Leiden engraver Abraham Delfos 
made the drawing in 1793. At that point, the so-called ‘bricklayer’s jerkin’ was in 
the possession of Elisabeth Prins (1759-1809), a descendant of Grotius, and her 
husband Cornelis Johan de Lange (1752-1820), an ardent Patriot. Rijksmuseum 
Amsterdam, object no. RP-T-1951-61. Public Domain. 378 

Museum Meermanno—House of the Book, The Hague: Ms. 10 E 25, showing 
the manuscripts title page (in the hand of Jan de Groot) and, facing it, Peter 
Bondam’s notes on the manuscript's provenance. Photographer: Frank Jansen. 
Reproduced by kind permission of Museum Meermanno— House of the 

Book 381 

Museum Meermanno—House of the Book, The Hague: Ms. 10 E 25, showing 
Grotius' handwritten notes at the very end of the manuscript. Photographer: 
Frank Jansen. Reproduced by kind permission of Museum 
Meermanno—House of the Book. 382 

Title page of H.C. Cras Elogium Johannis Meermanni (1817), with a portrait of 
Johan Meerman (1753-1815). The print was produced by Willem van Senus in 
Amsterdam in 1817, after a painting by Boilly. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object 
no. RP-P-1920-967. Public Domain. 384 

Title page of volume I of Hugo Grotius, Parallelon Rerumpublicarum Liber 
Tertius: De Moribus Ingenioque Populorum Atheniensium, Romanorum, 
Batavorum/ Vergelijking der Gemeenebesten ed. Johan Meerman, 4 vols., 
(Haarlem, 1801-1803). Leiden University Library, 1174 B 1. Photograph by the 
author 387 

Portrait of Willem Anne van Spaen la Lecq (1750-1817), one of Johan Meerman's 
correspondents and a committed Orangist. RKD— Netherlands Institute for Art 
History, The Hague, object no. 1B no. 51856. Public Domain. 390 

Title Page of Toussaint Woordhouder, Monumenta Fuguae Grotianae e Carcere 
Lupesteni (Haarlem: A Loosjes, 1805). Photograph by the author. 391 
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159 Portrait of Hugo Grotius at age 48 by Michiel Jansz. van Mierevelt, 1631, oil on 
panel. It was purchased in 1803 by the National Gallery of Paintings (Nationale 
Konstgalerij), now Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, 
object no. SK-A-581. Public Domain. | 397 

160 Dutch Royal Library, The Hague: Ms. 129 B12.6, showing the volume's two tables 
of contents, the one on the right handwritten by Hugo Grotius, the one on the 
left handwritten by the jurist Jacob Visser, an eager collector of Grotiana. 
Photograph by theauthor. 403 

161 Portrait of Jacobus Scheltema (1767-1835), painted by Wilhelmina Geertruida 
van Idsinga after Willem Bartel van der Kooi. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object 
no. SK-C-1556. Public Domain. 405 

162 Front and back of the ‘Inventory of the Papers and Books of Hugo and Pieter de 
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FIGURE 1 The final meeting of the Permanent Court of International Justice (PCIJ) 
at the Peace Palace in The Hague in October 1945 (second from the left, 
seated: WJ.M. van Eysinga; third from the left, seated: Sir Cecil Hurst) 
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FIGURE 2 Jacob ter Meulen at his desk in the Peace Palace in The Hague—the 
Grotius Collection can be seen on the top shelf of the bookcase on the 
right 


CHAPTER 1 


Introduction: Hugo Grotius and the 
Microsociologies of Archives 


On 29 August 1945, The Times celebrated the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the death of the Dutch jurist Hugo de Groot (1583-1645), also known by his 
Latinized name as Hugo Grotius. There could not have been a more appos- 
ite moment to commemorate the author of De Jure Belli ac Pacis/On the Law 
of War and Peace (1625)—so the editors of the London newspaper opined. In 
the aftermath of World War 11, Grotius' legacy would continue to grow in the 
estimation of all mankind, *as men struggle painfully to establish an author- 
itative system of international law.’ A letter from Sir Cecil Hurst (1870-1963) 
appeared next to the editorial. Hurst, a judge on the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice (PC1J), hailed Grotius as a visionary founding father of modern 
international law. In his view, the modern world was forever in the Dutchman's 
debt! 

Although it escaped The Times’ notice, the Dutch ministers of justice and for- 
eign affairs and the Swedish ambassador in The Hague had travelled to Grotius' 
hometown of Delft the previous day—the actual tercentenary—in order to lay 
wreaths on the jurist's grave. The short ceremony was also attended by two vet- 
erans of Grotius forschung in The Netherlands: Jacob ter Meulen (18841962), 
the Director of the Peace Palace Library in The Hague, and Willem Jan Mari 
(WJ.M.) van Eysinga (1878-1961), Pcij Vice-President and former Professor of 
Law at the University of Leiden. Two of Grotius' descendants were present as 
well, including Mrs. Henrietta de Jonge, née Cornets de Groot van Kraaijen- 
burg (1895-1983). Did the participants reflect on how different the outlook for 
world peace and international cooperation had been twenty years earlier, at 
the three-hundredth anniversary of the publication of De Jure Belli ac Pacis? 
Several of them had been involved in public festivities then, as members of the 
Vereniging voor Volkenbond en Vrede, the Dutch League of Nations Union. Were 
they grateful to be able to gather in the New Church in Delft once more? They 


1 Cecil J.B. Hurst, ‘Law of War and Peace’, Transactions of the Grotius Society XXXI (1945) 
pp. xxxvi-xxxvii; ‘Grotius’, leader in The Times, 29 August 1945, reproduced in Transactions 
ofthe Grotius Society XXX1 (1945) p. xxxviii; Elihu Lauterpacht, 'Hurst, Sir Cecil James Barring- 
ton (1870-1963), rev. Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, Oxford University Press, 2004 
[http://www.oxforddnb.com/view/article/34069, accessed 21 May 2012]. 
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2 CHAPTER 1 


could pay homage to Grotius and take pride, quietly, in their determined efforts 
to preserve, edit and publicize his writings. For example, the Cornets de Groot 
family papers, containing letters to and by Grotius, had been deposited by Mrs. 
De Jonge at the Dutch Royal Library in The Hague in 1926. Van Eysinga used the 
ceremony in the New Church to hand out author copies—hot of the press—of 
Huigh de Groot, his short biography of Grotius. Written during the Nazi occu- 
pation of The Netherlands, the biography would sell 4,000 copies in the next 
three months and could have sold many more—had it not been for the paper 
shortages which prevented a reprint.” 

The Interbellum and Second World War had been a fruitful time for Grotius 
research in The Netherlands. Ter Meulen had worked tirelessly on his Biblio- 
graphie des écrits imprimés de Hugo Grotius (1950), a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy of every printed edition of Grotius' works. It helped, of course, that 
the Peace Palace Library was in the process of creating the largest collection 
of Grotius' printed works in the world. Ter Meulen's Bibliographie remains an 
important research aid until this day. At the end of the Second World War, Van 


2 Leiden University Library (henceforth UBL), BPL 2657, Correspondentie Stichting Grotius- 
uitgaven (Dutch Ministry of Foreign Affairs to W.J. M. van Eysinga, 7 Aug. 1945; E.N. van Klef- 
fens to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 9 Aug. 1945; J. ter Meulen to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 14 Aug. 1945; H. de 
Jonge-Cornets de Groot to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 15 Aug. 1945; R. Bijlsma to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 
18 Aug. 1945; Dutch Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 18 and 
21 Aug. 1945; E.A. van Beresteyn to WJ.M. van Eysinga, accepting the invitation to attend the 
Grotius commemoration on 28 Aug. 1945; K.P. van der Mandele to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 28 Aug. 
1945; newspaper cutting from De Tijd, reporting on the Grotius commemoration in the New 
Church in Delft on 28 Aug. 1945; E.N. van Kleffens to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 29 Aug. 1945; J. ter 
Meulen to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 30 Aug. 1945; H.D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoons to W.J.M. van Eysinga, 
13 Nov. 1942, 6 Nov. 1945 and 5 March 1946); The Hague, Royal Library (henceforth KB), Internal 
Library Archive, no. 18.275 (notarized agreement of 3 June 1926 between Lady H.S.M.J.C. de 
Jonge, née Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, and P.C. Molhuysen, Director of the Dutch 
Royal Library, regarding the transfer of the mahagony filing cabinet and its contents to the 
Dutch Royal Library, along with the book collection of J.P. Cornets de Groot van Kraaijen- 
burg); Grotius-Tentoonstelling te ‘s-Gravenhage, 13-28 juni 1925: Catalogus (Leiden: Sijthoff 
Publishers, 1925); WJ.M. van Eysinga, Huigh de Groot: een schets (Haarlem: Tjeenk Willink 
publishers, 1945); Briefwisseling van Hugo Grotius ed. P.C. Molhuysen, B.L. Meulenbroek, 
P.P. Witkam, H.J.M. Nellen and C.M. Ridderikhoff 17 vols. (The Hague, 1928-2001) XVII, p. 676; 
PJ.J. Diermanse, ‘Jacob ter Meulen (3 december 1884—’s-Gravenhage—12 augustus 1962)’ 
in: Jaarboek van de Maatschappij der Nederlandse Letterkunde te Leiden, 1962-1963 (Leiden: 
EJ. Brill, 1963) pp. 128-133; C.G. Roelofsen, ‘Eysinga, jhr. Willem Jan Mari van (1878-1961); 
in Biografisch Woordenboek van Nederland. URL: http://resources.huygens.knaw.nl/bwn1880 
-2000/lemmata/bwn3/eysinga [12-11-2013]; J.A.A. Bervoets, ‘Beresteijn, jhr. Eeltjo Aldegondus 
van (1876-1948), in Biografisch Woordenboek van Nederland. URL: http://resources.huygens 
-knaw.nl/bwn1880-2000/lemmata/bwn1/beresteijn [13-02-2018]; Nederland's Adelsboek (The 
Hague: Centraal Bureau voor Genealogie, 1903-) Vol. 83 pp. 521—525. 
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FIGURE 3 Part of the Grotius Collection at the Peace Palace Library in The Hague 


Eysinga took charge of the Briefwisseling van Hugo de Groot, the modern edi- 
tion of Grotius' correspondence. The first two volumes had appeared during 
the Interbellum, edited by P.C. Molhuysen (1870-1944). Following the latter's 
death, it took Van Eysinga nearly a decade to find a new editor, capable of 
continuing Molhuysen's work. The source edition currently comprises 7,725 
letters and can be accessed through several on-line databases. It is a vital tool 
for research on Grotius and the seventeenth-century Republic of Letters more 
broadly. The former Pc1j judge never saw its completion, though: the printed 
edition's seventeenth and final volume only appeared in 2001, long after his 
passing.? 

Originally, the Briefwisseling had been conceived as part of a larger Interbel- 
lum project, never realized, to issue Grotius' complete works. In the hope and 
expectation of uncovering unknown letters and treatises, Van Eysinga com- 
missioned two Dutch archivists—W.E. Smelt (1900-1988) and LJ. Noordhoff 
(1911-2008)—to produce detailed indices of manuscript materials in Dutch 


3 Jacob ter Meulen and PJ.J. Diermanse, Bibliographie des écrits imprimés de Hugo Grotius 
(hereafter BG) (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1950); Briefwisseling van Hugo Grotius (hereafter 
BW) ed. Molhuysen, Meulenbroek, Witkam, Nellen and Ridderikhoff, also available electron- 
ically at http://grotius.huygens.knaw.nl/years; L. Brummel, 'Molhuysen, Philipp Christiaan 
(1870-1944), in Biografisch Woordenboek van Nederland. URL: http://resources.huygens.knaw 
.nl/bwm1880-2000/lemmata/bwmn1/molhuysen [12-11-2013]; UBL, BPL 2657 (J. ter Meulen to 
J. Huizinga, 24 July 1944; J. Huizinga to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 25 and 29 July 1944, 15 and 18 Aug. 
1944, 5 Sept. 1944; J. Huizinga to the board members of the Vereeniging voor de uitgave van 
Grotius, 6 Sept. 1944; WJ.M. van Eysinga to P. Fransen, 20 Oct. 1944; J. Huizinga to W.J.M. van 
Eysinga, 21 Oct., 1 Nov., and 10 Dec. 1944; WJ.M. van Eysinga to G. van der Leeuw, Minister of 
Education, Arts and Sciences, 5 July 1945; The Dutch Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences 
to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 18 and 21 Aug. 1945); Amsterdam, Huygens ING, Archive of the Grotius 
Institute, GI 029, G1/1960—63/A-F/111-2 (B.L. Meulenbroek to W.J.M. van Eysinga, 3 Dec. 1953; 
WJ.M. van Eysinga to B.L. Meulenbroek, 4 Dec. and 31 Dec. 1953). 
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public collections formerly belonging to Grotius’ private archive. Van Eysinga 
and Noordhoff were conscious of the damage done by a public sale in 1864, 
which had caused the final break-up of a collection of materials (draft treat- 
ises, letters, reading notes, etcetera) preserved by the jurist's descendants for 
centuries. Seeking to undo some of that damage, they issued a second, annot- 
ated edition of the 1864 auction catalogue, specifying the present-day loca- 
tion (where known) of each of the lots. The second edition of the Catalogue 
de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius appeared in 1952. However, Van 
Eysinga and Noordhoff never got round to telling the larger story of the pub- 
lic sale.* 

The Catalogue's second edition pays surprisingly little attention to the 
wheeling and dealing behind the scenes at the 1864 auction or to certain events 
preceding it that also served to compound the dispersal and loss of manuscript 
materials. Only Noordhoff dug a little deeper, by investigating how manuscript 
materials had passed to Grotius' second surviving son, Pieter de Groot (1615- 
1678), and then to the latter's descendants in the direct male line. Yet the 
introduction to his index of the auctioned papers surviving in Dutch public 
collections is just twelve pages long, which fails to provide the full picture. The 
current monograph seeks to remedy the situation. It traces the transmission, 
dispersal, and partial loss of Grotius' working papers—the handwritten docu- 
ments initially used in Grotius' day-to-day activities, but then incorporated into 
his own or other archives—from the early seventeenth century right down to 


4 UBL, Archief van de Faculteit der Rechtsgeleerdheid van de Rijksuniversiteit Leiden, 1850- 
1979, Correspondentie inzake de totstandkoming en verspreiding van diverse delen van de 
Bibliotheca Visseriana, 1921-1940, 1951-1953, inv. 103 (R. Bijlsma to WJ.M. Van Eysinga, 19 May 
1928; Van Eysinga to Bijlsma, 28 Feb. 1929 and 15 Aug. 1930); UBL, BPL 2657 (circular of 
10 Jan. 1917, proposing the establishment of a Society for the Publication of Grotius' Works; 
LJ. Noordhoff to WJ.M. Van Eysinga, 10 and 18 Dec. 1941 and 1 Feb. 1942; R. Bijlsma to W.J.M. van 
Eysinga, 1 Feb. 1942; L.J. Noordhoff to Helge Almquist at the Riksarkivet in Stockholm, 18 Nov. 
1942; Dutch Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 18 and 21 Aug. 
1945); WE. Smelt, ‘Beschrijving eener Verzameling Papieren afkomstig van Hugo de Groot’, 
Inventarissen van Rijks- en Andere Archieven 1 (1928) pp. 73-105; L.J. Noordhoff, Beschrijving 
van het zich in Nederland bevindende en nog onbeschreven gedeelte der papieren afkomstig 
van Huig de Groot welke in 1864 te ’s Gravenhage zijn geveild (Groningen: Noordhoff, 1953); 
Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. WJ.M. van Eysinga and LJ. Noord- 
hoff (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1952); Olga Minkema, ‘Wilhelmina Ernestine Smelt’ in: 
Biografisch Woordenboek Gelderland, ed. P.W. van Wissing, R.M. Kemperink, J.A.E. Kuys and 
E. Pelzers, 6 vols. (Hilversum: Verloren Publishers, 1998-2006) Vol. 1 pp. 85-87; J. Noordhoff, 
‘In memoriam mr. LJ. Noordhoff’, Interpol! 31 (April 2008). 

I thank J. Noordhoff for providing me with the epitaph he wrote for his uncle, LJ. Noord- 
hoff. 
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the auction of 1864 and puts the process into its historical context. Our under- 
standing of Grotius’ life and work continues to be shaped by the choices made 
by previous generations either to retain or to discard documents.® 

The fact that so little attention has been paid to Grotius’ working papers and 
their "afterlives" (i.e., their various uses after Grotius’ death) is quite unique in 
the context of the Dutch national canon. In the case of other early modern 
Dutchmen who enjoy stellar international reputations—the likes of Erasmus, 
Christiaan Huygens (1629-1695), Rembrandt, and Spinoza—every single scrap 
of paper has been studied and/or published, oftentimes as part of editions 
of their complete works. Indeed, Erasmus and Spinoza have been honored 
with multiple opera omnia editions in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
We may speculate on the reasons for the relative neglect of Grotius’ working 
papers. Was it because of the great diversity of Grotius’ intellectual, political, 
religious, and literary interests, ranging from Neolatin poetry to biblical philo- 
logy and the early history of the Christian church? De Jure Belli ac Pacis consti- 
tutes just a small part of his prodigious output. Another reason for the relative 
neglect could be the sheer difficulty of sticking a label on the man or associating 
him exclusively with one recognized academic discipline—in contrast with, for 
example, Rembrandt and Spinoza, whose work is celebrated by modern-day 
art historians and philosophers, respectively. The life and work of Erasmus and 
Christiaan Huygens falls within the parameters of powerful historiographical 
concepts that inform our understanding of Western history, such as ‘Renais- 
sance and Reformation’ (Erasmus) and ‘the Scientific Revolution’ (Huygens). 
Yet Grotius was a paragon of what is called ‘late humanism’, a relatively new 
historiographical concept, used in few history textbooks. A third reason for the 
relative neglect of his working papers is the research focus of legal historians, 
whose sources on international law consist primarily of printed materials (the 
Classics of International Law book series, published collections of international 
treaties, published verdicts of international courts, etc.). The ‘archival turn’ in 
other research fields—such as the history of science—has not made much of 
an impact yet in legal history, nor in IR and the history of political thought. This 
monograph seeks to change that. By putting Grotius' working papers front and 
center, it addresses an imbalance in the research done on the Dutch national 
canon and the Western canon more broadly, while also making the 'archival 
turn’ more relevant than it has been so far for legal history, 1R, and the history 
of political thought.® 


5 Catalogue ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 5-6; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 7-15. 
6 Leigh T.I. Penman, 'Omnium Exposita Rapinae: The Afterlives of the Papers of Samuel Hart- 
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Of course, this is no attempt to write the history of ‘great men’ again. Rather, 
the aim is to historicize and problematize the Western canon. If we want to 
understand the process of canon formation, we cannot ignore the production 
and “afterlives” of handwritten texts. Materials preserved in personal and pub- 
lic archives privilege certain stories and marginalize others. Archives are by no 
means “passive storehouses of old stuff”— so the archivists Joan Schwartz and 
Terry Cook inform us—but sites where social power is actively “negotiated, 
contested, confirmed.” To uncover these power dynamics, we need to move 
from archives-as-source to archives-as-subject. This approach has been pur- 
sued successfully with respect to institutional archives—witness the work of 
the anthropologist Ann Stoler on colonial archives, for example. The situation 
is different for personal archives, which have received less attention so far. Only 
historians of science have embarked on sustained investigations of the per- 
sonal archives of the ‘great men’ of the Scientific Revolution (Robert Boyle, 
Robert Hooke, Isaac Newton, etc.). As part of this research, they have sought to 
analyze and reconstruct the microsociologies of archives—those “small-scale, 
intimate relationships built between the papers and their users,” to quote Leigh 
Penman. For it did not just result in changing interpretations of an archive and 
its meaning(s), but also in the reorganization of materials and, indeed, in phys- 
ical additions and subtractions. This applies to Grotius’ working papers as well. 
What we have today is neither complete nor in the same order as at the time 
of the jurist's death. This monograph is in large part about what subsequent 
owners did with these papers, and why. Of course, the survival or destruction of 
documents was dependent on other factors as well, such as acts of God—water, 
fire, and rodents have never been congenial to paper—various events in Gro- 


lib, Book History 19 (2016) pp. 1-65; https://www.canonvannederland.nl/en/; Nicolette Mout, 
‘Against a Feline Erasmus: On the Occasion of the Publication of the Fiftieth Volume of Erasmi 
Opera Omnia—Amsterdam, 19 January 2018, Erasmus Studies 39 (2019) pp. 129145; Joella 
G. Yoder, 'The Archives of Christiaan Huygens and his Editors' in: Archives of the Scientific 
Revolution: The Formation and Exchange of Ideas in Seventeenth-Century Europe ed. Michael 
Hunter (Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 1998) pp. 91-107; The Vatican Manuscript of Spinoza's 
Ethica ed. Leen Spruit and Pina Totaro, Brill's Studies in Intellectual History (Leiden and 
Boston: Brill Academic Publishers, 2011); Spinoza to the Letter: Studies in Words, Texts and 
Books ed. F. Akkerman and Piet Steenbakkers, Brill's Studies in Intellectual History (Leiden 
and Boston: Brill Academic Publishers, 2005); for the digital edition of sources related to Rem- 
brandt, see The Rembrandt Database (https://rembrandtdatabase.org) and The Rembrandt 
Documents Project (http://remdoc.huygens.knaw.nl); Classics of International Law, ed. James 
Brown Scott, 44 vols. (Washington DC: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1911-1950); Eric 
Ketelaar, ‘Archival Turns and Returns: Studies of the Archive’ in: Research in the Archival Mul- 
tiverse ed. Anne J. Gilliland, Sue McKemmish and Andrew J. Lau (Clayton, Australia: Monash 
University Publishing, 2017) pp. 228-268. 
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tius’ life—his imprisonment in 1618-1621 springs to mind—and Grotius' active 
participation in the Republic of Letters ever since his student days in Leiden. It 
is to the cultures of learning and knowledge production in early modern Europe 
that we turn next, to understand how these factors shaped the transmission, 
dispersal, and loss of private archives.” 


1 Early Modern Scholars and Textual Production and Loss 


The working papers of early modern scholars have become important sub- 
jects of historical research in the last two decades, particularly for historians 
of science. As Michael Hunter explains in the essay collection Archives of the 
Scientific Revolution (1998), it is by reconstructing how papers were transmit- 
ted and archived that we gain a critical perspective on the historiography and 
recover the political, cultural, and religious contexts of past intellectual output. 
Such considerations apply equally to the history of political and legal thought. 
A case in point is the process of canon formation in early modern Europe. 
Who made the decision to emphasize certain aspects of a scholar’s work, by 
having a text printed, for example, while obscuring other aspects, by leaving 
a text in manuscript or getting rid of it entirely? Early modern scholars were 
quite capable of shaping their posthumous reputations, and actively tried to 
do that during their own lifetimes. Robert Boyle (1627-1691) and Isaac Newton 
(1643-1727), to name just a few, made conscious efforts to order their corres- 
pondence and papers in the years before their deaths, with an eye to highlight- 
ing their greatest accomplishments. Pilfering the papers of dead rivals was par 
for the course. Newton asked John Locke (1632-1704), one of three executors 
appointed to sort out Boyle's chemical papers, to ‘fish out’ the ones on metallic 
transmutation. Surely, it is no coincidence that, while the Locke manuscripts at 
the Bodleian Library contain hundreds of pages of transcriptions from Boyle’s 
papers, the English original of Boyle’s Dialogue on the Transmutation of Metals, 
completed in the 1680s, has disappeared without a trace? Early modern schol- 


7 Joan M. Schwartz and Terry Cook, ‘Archives, Records and Power: The Making of Modern 
Memory’, Archival Science 2 (2002) pp. 1-19, at p. 1 (quotation); Ann Laura Stoler, ‘Colonial 
Archives and the Arts of Governance’, Archival Science 2 (2002) pp. 87-109; Archives of the 
Scientific Revolution: The Formation and Exchange of Ideas in Seventeenth-Century Europe ed. 
Michael Hunter (Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 1998); Felicity Henderson, ‘Robert Hooke's 
Archive’, Script & Print 33 (2009) pp. 92-108; Douglas Anderson, ‘Still going strong: Leeuwen- 
hoek at eighty’, Antonie van Leeuwenhoek 106 (2014) pp. 3-26; Sarah Dry, The Newton Papers: 
The Strange and True Odyssey of Isaac Newton’s Manuscripts (OUP, 2014); Penman, ‘Omnium 
Exposita Rapinae' p. 3 (quotation). 
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ars also sought to conceal or destroy evidence of their unorthodox religious 
or political views and, with an eye to priority disputes about scientific dis- 
coveries, evidence of their unacknowledged borrowing of ideas from other 
scholars. Newton went to great lengths to keep his anti-Trinitarian writings hid- 
den from view and made no arrangements for their printed publication, lest 
he be denounced as a heretic. A prominent example of deliberate destruction 
is Thomas Hobbes’ decision in the 1660s to burn part of his own papers, out 
of fear of falling foul of Parliamentary legislation against “bookes as tend to 
Atheisme, Blasphemy or Prophanenesse"—a bill which explicitly mentioned 
Hobbes’ Leviathan.? 

Yet such conscious efforts to shape scholarly reputations were only part of 
the story. The peripatetic lifestyle of early modern scholars also affected the 
transmission, dispersal, and loss of manuscript materials. The migration of stu- 
dents and their teachers from one European university town to the next had 
been at the heart of intellectual exchange in the Middle Ages and remained 
important in the early modern period. For example, it is doubtful that Coperni- 
cus would have arrived at his heliocentric theories without two extended study 
trips to the universities of Bologna and Padua. In The Book Nobody Read (2004), 
Owen Gingerich shows how a network of Protestant scholars centered on the 
University of Wittenberg facilitated both the printing of De Revolutionibus/‘On 
the Revolutions of the Heavenly Spheres’ (1543) and its reception across cent- 
ral and northwestern Europe. These scholars literally carried manuscript and 
printed copies of De Revolutionibus in their saddle bags, which also meant 
exposing them to the dangers of the road. A variation on the theme of aca- 
demic migration was the Grand Tour, fashionable not just among English and 
Scottish aristocrats, but also among the sons of Dutch regent (i.e., patrician) 


8 Michael Hunter, ‘Introduction’ in: Archives of the Scientific Revolution ed. Hunter pp. 1-20; 
Rob Iliffe, ‘A ‘connected system’? The Snare of a Beautiful Hand and the Unity of Newton's 
Archive’ in: Archives of the Scientific Revolution ed. Hunter pp. 137-157; Frances Harris, ‘Ire- 
land as a Laboratory: the Archive of Sir William Petty’ in: Archives of the Scientific Revolution 
ed. Hunter pp. 73-90; Michael Hunter, ‘Mapping the Mind of Robert Boyle: the Evidence 
of the Boyle Papers’ in: Archives of the Scientific Revolution ed. Hunter pp. 121-136; Michael 
Hunter, The Boyle Papers: Understanding the Manuscripts of Robert Boyle (Aldershot: Ashg- 
ate, 2007) pp. 84-86; Dry, The Newton Papers pp. 20-32; Dmitri Levitin and Scott Mandelbrote, 
‘Becoming Heterodox in 17th-Century Cambridge: The Case of Isaac Newton’ in: Confession- 
alisation and Erudition in Early Modern Europe: An Episode in the History of the Humanities, 
ed. Nicholas Hardy and Dmitri Levitin (OUP, 2019) pp. 300-394; Thomas Hobbes, The Cor- 
respondence, ed. Noel Malcolm, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994) 1 p. xxv (Hobbes as 
quoted by Noel Malcolm); Jon Parkin, Taming the Leviathan: The Reception of the Political and 
Religious Ideas of Thomas Hobbes in England, 1640—1700 (CUP, 2007). 
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families. Frequently, they were accompanied by (young) scholars serving as 
tutors. For example, the sons of Johan van Oldenbarnevelt (1547-1619), the 
political leader of the Dutch Republic, toured France under the tutelage of 
Johannes Meursius (15791639), later professor of history at the University of 
Leiden. Thomas Hobbes visited Italy and France with younger members of 
the Cavendish and Clifton families. Trips abroad were a great opportunity for 
tutors and their charges to make new contacts in the Republic of Letters and to 
acquire more books and manuscripts. Not everything went according to plan, 
though. For example, the books which Constantijn Huygens (1596-1687)—a 
Dutch poet and future diplomat—acquired in Venice in 1620 never arrived at 
his parents' home in The Hague. While the young man travelled back overland, 
his souvenirs were shipped by sea and fell prey to the Barbary corsairs.? 
Several early modern scholars spent years living in exile, whether self-im- 
posed or not. Inevitably, this affected their book and manuscript collections. 
For example, the Protestant educational reformer Jan Amos Komensky or Co- 
menius (1592-1670) fled his native Bohemia at the start of the Thirty Years 
War. His personal library and papers were destroyed by fire twice during his 
lifetime: first during a hasty escape from Moravia following the Battle of the 
White Mountain, then during the Swedish siege of Leszno in 1656, which left 
the Polish town in ruins, including the grammar school where he taught. Gro- 
tius famously escaped from imprisonment at Loevestein Castle in March 1621 
and became an exile in Paris. As we shall see, his working papers reached him 
in Paris by dribs and drabs, oftentimes many years later. In November 1640, 
Hobbes fled to the French capital as well, fearing that the Long Parliament 
would hold him to account for The Elements of Law (1640). The philosopher 
stayed in Paris for the better part of a decade. Locke crossed over to the Dutch 
Republic after the death in 1683 of the Earl of Shaftesbury, his Whig patron, and 
only returned home in the wake of the Glorious Revolution. Of course, schol- 
ars acquired valuable intellectual contacts during such extended stays abroad, 


9 Owen Gingerich, The Book Nobody Read: Chasing the Revolutions of Nicolaus Copernicus 
(Arrow Books, 2005); C.D. van Strien, Touring the Low Countries: Accounts of British Travel- 
lers, 1660—1720 (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 1998) pp. 227—237; Esther Mijers, 
News from the Republick of Letters: Scottish Students, Charles Mackie and the United Provinces, 
1650-1750 (Leiden and Boston: Brill Academic Publishers, 2012); Anna Frank-van Westrienen, 
De Groote Tour: Tekening van de educatiereis der Nederlanders in de zeventiende eeuw ( Amster- 
dam: Noord-Hollandsche Uitgeversmaatschappij, 1983) pp. 64—65, 172-173; Linda Levy Peck, 
‘Hobbes on the Grand Tour: Paris, Venice, or London?" Journal of the History of Ideas 57, 
No. 1 (Jan., 1996), pp. 177-183; Constantijn Huygens, De briefwisseling van Constantijn Huy- 
gens (1608-1687) ed. J.A. Worp, 6 volumes (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1911-1917) vol. 1, 
pp. xxxviii-xl. 
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along with books and manuscripts. Yet exile did have notable downsides as 
well, separating scholars from (parts of) their personal archives and libraries 
for years on end.!° 

The working methods of early modern scholars were a prominent factor in 
manuscript transmission and dispersal and, of course, preservation or loss. The 
Republic of Letters was crucially dependent on reliable postal services, first 
established in seventeenth-century Europe. Regular correspondence allowed 
members of the Republic of Letters to stay in touch with likeminded men 
and women. Scholars increasingly used the medium of the letter to engage in 
high-stakes intellectual debates. Epistolary exchanges involved the shipment of 
manuscript and printed texts over long distances, together with other materi- 
als relevant to knowledge production (such as maps, objects, and specimens of 
various kinds). A defining feature of the Republic of Letters was the construc- 
tion and management of extensive correspondence networks by ‘intelligencers’ 
such as Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc (1580-1637) in Aix-en-Provence, Henry 
Oldenburg (1618-1677) in London and Marin Mersenne (1588-1648) and the 
brothers Pierre Dupuy (1582-1651) and Jacques Dupuy (1591-1656) in Paris. The 
"Mapping the Republic of Letters' project at Stanford University shows us just 
how extensive and finely grained the scholarly correspondence networks had 
become by the time of the Enlightenment. Yet there were plenty of letters— 
and enclosures—which never reached their destinations." 


10 Mark Greengrass, ‘Archive Refractions: Hartlib’s Papers and the workings of an Intelligen- 
cer’ in: Archives of the Scientific Revolution ed. Hunter pp. 35-47, at p. 37; Henk Nellen, 
Hugo de Groot: Een Leven in Strijd om Vrede, 1583-1645 (Amsterdam: Balans Publishers, 
2007) pp. 263-363, 396—579 and Hugo Grotius: A Lifelong Struggle for Peace in Church and 
State, 1583-1645, trans. J.C. Grayson (Leiden and Boston: Brill Academic Publishers, 2015) 
pp. 302-442, 486—719; Noel Malcolm, Aspects of Hobbes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2002) 
pp. 6-7, 9, 122, 15-21; John Locke, John Locke's travels in France, 1675-1679, As Related in 
his Journals, Correspondence and Other Papers, ed. John Lough (Cambridge: CUP, 1953); 
John Locke, The Correspondence of John Locke, ed. E.S. de Beer and Peter Harold Nid- 
ditch, 8 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976-1989) Vol. 1 pp. xix-xxii, xxiv—xxvii; John 
Raymond Harrison and Peter Laslett, The Library of John Locke (Oxford: OUP, 1965) pp. 2- 
5; R.J. Roberts, ‘The John Locke Room in the Bodleian Library, Oxford’, The Locke Newsletter 
9 (1978) pp. 21-25. 

11 Anthony Grafton, ‘A Sketch Map of a Lost Continent: The Republic of Letters, Repub- 
lics of Letters vol. 1:1, 2008, at https://arcade.stanford.edu/rofl/sketch-map-lost-continent 
-republic-letters and Worlds Made by Words: Scholarship and Community in the Modern 
West (Cambridge, Mass., and London: Harvard University Press, 2009) pp. 9-34; Dirk 
van Miert, ‘What was the Republic of Letters? A brief introduction to a long history 
(1417-2008), Groniek: Historisch Tijdschrift (2017) pp. 269—287; Early Modern Women and 
Transnational Communities of Letters, ed. Julie D. Campbell and Anne R. Larsen (Farnham, 
England and Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2009); Peter N. Miller, Peiresc's Europe: Learning 
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FIGURE 4 Double portrait of Pierre (1582-1651) and Jacques (1591-1656) Dupuy 


In early modern Europe, postal services could suffer major disruptions for 
several reasons. Overzealous officials, armies on the move and roving bands of 
robbers posed a constant threat to overland mail. As a precaution, official let- 


and Virtue in the Seventeenth Century (Yale University Press, 2000) and Peiresc’s Medi- 
terranean World (Harvard University Press, 2015); Maurizio Gotti, ‘Scientific Interaction 
Within Henry Oldenburg’s Letter Network, Journal of Early Modern Studies 3 (2014), 151- 
171; Jean-Pierre Vittu, ‘Henry Oldenburg “grand intermédiaire"' in: Les grands intermédi- 
aires culturels de la République des Lettres. Etudes de réseaux de correspondances du xv1e au 
XVIIIe siècle ed. Christiane Berkvens-Stevelinck, Hans Bots and Jens Häseler (Paris: Honoré 
Champion, 2005) pp. 183-210; Noel Malcolm, ‘Six Unknown Letters from Mersenne to 
Vegelin’, The Seventeenth Century 16 (2001), 95-122 and ‘Five Unknown Items from the Cor- 
respondence of Marin Mersenne’, The Seventeenth Century 21 (2006) 73-98; Hans Bots, 
‘Marin Mersenne, ‘Secrétaire Général’ de la République des Lettres (1620-1648)’ in: Les 
grands intermédiaires culturels de la République des Lettres ed. Berkvens-Stevelinck, Bots 
and Háseler pp. 165-181; Jérôme Delatour, ‘Les Frères Dupuy et Leurs Correspondances’ in: 
Les grands intermédiaires culturels de la République des Lettres ed. Berkvens-Stevelinck, 
Bots and Häseler pp. 61-101; Caroline Winterer, "Where is America in the Republic of Let- 
ters?’, Modern Intellectual History 9, 3 (Nov. 2012) 597-623. 

The networks of scholars that constituted the Republic of Letters in early modern 
Europe are made visible by modern databases such as 'Mapping the Republic of Letters' 
(http://republicofletters.stanford.edu/) and Early Modern Letters On-Line (http://emlo 
-bodleian.ox.ac.uk/). 
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ters and documents were dispatched in multiple copies and via different routes. 
To give just one example, the loss of a mail pouch sent overland induced the 
Dutch ambassador in Copenhagen, Coenraad van Beuningen (1622-1693), to 
send a second copy of his dispatch of 5 May 1658 “by sea.” Like most early mod- 
ern scholars, Grotius noted in the first sentence of a letter when he had heard 
last from his correspondent, complaining loudly if he believed materials had 
gone astray. He was particularly wary of politically sensitive documents ending 
up in the wrong hands. For example, several of his letters and their enclosures 
were confiscated in July 1622 by a Dutch army officer at the border post of Lillo, 
just north of Antwerp. Dutch officials then used these materials to interrogate 
Grotius’ younger brother, Willem de Groot (1597-1662), about the imminent 
publication of the Verantwoordingh van de wettelijcke regieringh van Hollandt 
ende West-Vrieslandt (Justification of the lawful government of Holland and 
West-Frisia’). Of course, it did not help that Grotius only became serious about 
making copies of his outgoing correspondence from 1635 onwards. The Leiden 
don Daniel Heinsius (1580-1655), a one-time friend of Grotius, never adopted 
the habit and left his son Nicolaes Heinsius (1620-1681) no personal archive to 
speak of.2 

Natural disasters and maritime warfare are responsible for substantial gaps 
in the archival record, but so are accidents at home. For example, one won- 
ders what happened to the books and papers which Grotius had brought on 
his journey to Sweden when he suffered shipwreck off the Pomeranian coast 
in August 1645. Did his personal secretary, Willem van Crommon, manage to 
salvage materials? This is hardly an isolated case. According to Peter Miller, 
"Peiresc's correspondence is shot through with discussions of losses due to 
piracy and shipwreck.’ To give another example, a shipwreck in the Bristol 


12 The Hague, Dutch National Archives (henceforth NA), Raadpensionaris De Witt archive, 
access no 3.0117, 1540 (Coenraad van Beuningen to John de Witt, 5 May 1658, avail- 
able digitally at https://resources.huygens.knaw.nl/media/johandewitt/16580505 02 3.01 
.17_1540.pdf); BW 11 no. 767, 768, 769 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, Grotius to R. van 
Groenevelt, and Grotius to W. van Stoutenburg, 20 June 1622), no. 771 (Grotius to Willem 
de Groot, 24 June 1622), no. 774 (Hendrik Hooft to Grotius, 27 July 1622), no. 833 (Grotius to 
Willem de Groot, 11 May 1623), and xvi1 no. 775A (Willem de Groot's diary entries for Aug. 
1622); H.C. Rogge, ‘De 'Verantwoordingh' van Hugo de Groot, Bijdragen voor vaderlandsche 
geschiedenis en oudheidkunde, 3rd series, v11 (1893) pp. 89-134, in particular p. 111; Nellen, 
Hugo de Groot pp. 285-296 and Hugo Grotius pp. 340-353; Henk Nellen, ‘The Correspond- 
ence of Hugo Grotius' in: Les grands intermédiaires culturels de la République des Lettres 
ed. Berkvens-Stevelinck, Bots and Häseler pp. 127-157, at pp. 127-129. 

Three of Grotius' letters confiscated in July 1622 survive at the Dutch National Archives 
in The Hague, in the archive of the Court of Holland and Zeeland (Hof van Holland, Zee- 
land en West-Friesland). 
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Channel in September 1647 did not just result in the death of the Amsterdam 
merchant Willem Kieft, but also destroyed all the papers documenting his ten- 
ure as Director-General of the Dutch colony of New Netherland (modern-day 
New York). By a curious twist of fate, the capture of enemy ships by the British 
navy in times of war has been a boon to the archival record. The Prize Papers 
Project at the National Archives in Kew has unearthed approximately 160.000 
undelivered letters, all confiscated and preserved by the High Court of Admir- 
alty in the period 1652-1815. Neither the letters nor the enclosures reached their 
intended destinations, though. 

And then there were accidents at home. In the case of Ms. BPL 917 in Leiden 
University Library, there is clear evidence that rodents—those furry inmates 
of every family home in early modern Europe—gnawed at Grotius’ working 
papers. Samuel Hartlib (1600-1662) informed one of his correspondents in 
January or February 1662 of “a very sad and fearful accident of fire” in his study. 
For the bedridden intelligencer, who died soon afterwards, it was scant consol- 
ation that more papers would have been “spoiled” if the fire had happened at 
night. Robert Boyle issued the broadsheet Advertisement ... about the Loss of 
many of his Writings three years before his death in 1691. Among other things, 
he recounted how a glass bottle of *Oyl of Vitriol" had broken over a chest of 
drawers in which he kept his manuscripts and how, despite quick intervention 
on his part, “the highly corrosive liquor” had managed to spoil some of the ones 
he valued most. Thankfully, his working papers were not all stored in one place. 
According to a document in the hand of his amanuensis Hugh Greg, some could 
be found “in one Lodging, and some in another.” This was not uncommon. In 
Grotius' case as well, manuscript materials were spread across several locations, 
including, for example, his parents’ home in Delft and his brother’s house in 
The Hague. However, keeping papers in different places was not always a guar- 
antee for survival.!^ 


13 Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 584-592 and Hugo Grotius pp. 730—736; Peter N. Miller, Nicolas- 
Claude Frabri de Peiresc and the Mediterranean World: Mechanics' in: Les grands inter- 
médiaires culturels de la République des Lettres ed. Berkvens-Stevelinck, Bots and Häseler 
pp. 103-126, at p. 114 (quotation); Charles T. Gehring, "Wringing Information from a 
Drowned Princess: Using the Notarial Records of Amsterdam for Historical Research' in: A 
Beautiful and Fruitful Place: Selected Rensselaerwijck Papers, ed. Elisabeth Paling Funk and 
Martha Dickinson Shattuck (Albany, NY: New Netherland Institute and State University of 
New York Press, 2011) pp. 131-134; on the Prize Papers Project, see https://www.prizepapers 
.de/. 

14 For the damage done by gnawing rodents to Ms. BPL 917 in Leiden University Library, 
see https://webpresentations.universiteitleiden.nl/s/grotius/item/186#?c=&m=&s=&cv= 
&xywh=1301%2C-31%2C2777%2C2306; Penman, ‘Omnium Exposita Rapinae' p. 8 (Pen- 
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As noted earlier, scholars frequently moved from one place to another, par- 
ticularly in early adulthood. This means that their manuscript output in the ini- 
tial stages of their careers has stood less of a chance of survival than whatever 
they produced in their twilight years. While on the road, it was easy to lose 
papers, and sometimes expedient to get rid of self-incriminating evidence. 
Scholars stored manuscript materials at the houses of relatives, friends, and 
patrons for safekeeping. Yet the survival rate of such materials has varied con- 
siderably. Comenius went into exile as a young man and spent the rest of his 
life as a wandering scholar, supported by the likes of Hartlib and the Amster- 
dam businessman Louis de Geer (1587-1652). What survives for the educational 
reformer is, in Mark Greengrass’ evocative phrase, “the passive ‘shadow’ of 
[Comenius’] own papers—the scribal imprint which it left in the archives of 
others.” It reflects what his correspondents, hosts and patrons arranged to have 
copied as well as what he sent them. There is clear correlation between the 
preservation of his correspondence and the instant fame which he acquired as 
the author of Janua Linguarum Reserata (‘The Door of Languages Unlocked’), 
which went through over a hundred editions during his lifetime. As Green- 
grass shows, few extant letters by Comenius predate the language textbook’s 
first edition in 1631. This is hardly an isolated case. Once early modern scholars 
achieved fame or notoriety—something which, literally, took time—it became 
worthwhile for their correspondents and others who had access to their papers 
to preserve such materials. The figures compiled by Robert Hatch (using the 
published correspondence of Peiresc, Mersenne and Oldenburg) suggest a dir- 
ect relationship between the survival of extant correspondence and the age at 
which scholars wrote their letters. The extant correspondence of the Dupuy 
brothers in Paris—fast friends of Grotius—reveals a similar pattern, as does 
the Briefwisseling. Volume 1, which covers the first thirty-five years of Grotius’ 
life, contains just six hundred letters, for example. Of course, other factors 
determined the survival rate of correspondence as well. For example, Grotius’ 
appointment as Swedish ambassador in Paris in 1635 increased the volume 
of correspondence quite dramatically—on average, he wrote a letter a week 
to the Swedish government in Stockholm—and helped to ensure its survival. 
Most of his official letters ended up in the archives of the Swedish state. As 
we shall see, institutional wealth and longevity are key for the preservation of 
manuscript materials. Even in cases like these there is still a connection with 


man quotes from Samuel Hartlib’s letter to John Worthington of Jan. or Feb. 1662); Hunter, 
The Boyle Papers pp. 48, 139 (quote from Boyle's Advertisement ... about the Loss of many 
of his Writings) and 195 (quote from ‘Memoirs for divers parts of Natural History’). 
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the age at which early modern scholars produced manuscript materials. Few of 
them received diplomatic appointments or other prestigious posts at a young 
age. Clearly, the odds are heavily stacked against the survival of manuscript 
materials produced by early modern scholars when they were in their teens and 
twenties, a fact which profoundly influences our perception of their work.!5 


2 The Role of Material Wealth in Preserving Personal Archives and 
Libraries 


Did it matter where materials ended up after a scholar's death? Was mater- 
ial wealth crucial in preserving personal libraries and archives? According to 
the editor of Locke's correspondence, E.S. de Beer, a letter's survival depended 
not just on its recipient, but also on what happened to her/his estate after 
her/his death. Material wealth of a certain kind, such as a family seat, has been 
an important factor in preserving early modern correspondence. In De Beer's 
experience, the letters which Locke wrote to noblemen and landed gentlemen 
are more likely to survive today than those addressed to townsmen. European 
landed elites tended to keep letters and other papers in the muniment rooms 
on their country estates. Townsmen, by contrast, were far more likely to sell up 
and move to another house. They could not afford to tie up their wealth in illi- 
quid assets. With any removal, as De Beer notes, “old papers will be destroyed.” 
There is much truth in this. For example, a young scholar from Hamburg found 
thousands of letters lying about in Daniel Heinsius' new house in Leiden when 
he came to visit in March 1634. Similarly, Peiresc lost several letters in autumn 
1635 on account of a house move of the Marseille merchant responsible for 
sending them on to Peiresc's correspondents in Africa and Asia. Still, it is a mis- 
take to imagine landed wealth to be largely stable and unchanging. Country 
estates in northwestern Europe have been subject to market forces since the 
end of the Middle Ages atleast. When noble families fall on hard times, they do 
part with their manor houses and country seats. John Harrison and Peter Laslett 
illustrate the disastrous consequences for the personal libraries and archives of 
early modern scholars in their masterful study The Library of John Locke (1965). 


15 Greengrass, ‘Archive Refractions’ pp. 37-39 (quotation on p. 37); Patrick M. Erben, A Har- 
mony of the Spirits: Translation and the Language of Community in Early Pennsylvania 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2012) pp. 27-34; Robert A. Hatch, 'Be- 
tween Erudition and Science: The Archive and Correspondence Network of Ismaél Boul- 
liau' in: Archives of the Scientific Revolution ed. Hunter pp. 49-71 (particularly figures 1-4); 
Delatour, ‘Les Fréres Dupuy et Leurs Correspondances' p. 71; BW 1; Henk Nellen, ‘The Cor- 
respondence of Hugo Grotius’, 
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So, what happened to Locke's book and manuscript collection in the centuries 
after the philosopher's death?!6 

Locke drew up his last will and testament on 4 April 1704 in the manor 
house at Otes in Essex, where he had lived as a lodger and intellectual com- 
panion of Lady Damaris Masham (1658-1708). He left three thousand pounds 
sterling and half his book collection (approximately 3,000 volumes) to Fran- 
cis Cudworth Masham, out of friendship for the young man's mother. Locke's 
cousin Peter King (1669—1734), a rising lawyer, became the executor of the estate 
and received the other half of the philosopher's book collection, along with 
all the manuscripts. As Harrison and Laslett make clear, it was the wealth and 
social status of the descendants and heirs of Peter King and Francis Cudworth 
Masham which determined the fate of the philosopher's personal library and 
archive.!” 


16 Locke, The Correspondence of John Locke, ed. De Beer and Nidditch p. xxxviii (quotation); 
Nellen, ‘The Correspondence of Hugo Grotius' p. 127; Miller, ‘Nicolas-Claude Frabri de 
Peiresc' p. 114. 

17 Harrison and Laslett, The Library of John Locke pp. 5-9; Bridget Hill, ‘Masham [née Cud- 
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Let us start with the King moiety of the collection. Peter King did well for 
himself and his family, serving as Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and 
Lord Chancellor, for example. Locke’s books and papers remained at the family 
seat of Ockham Park in Surrey until the early nineteenth century. Elevated to 
the Earldom of Lovelace in 1838, Peter King’s descendants then decided to move 
to Horsley Towers, a Victorian-gothic-cum-Tudor-revival-style house in Surrey, 
taking the books and papers with them. Yet the good times did not last. As Har- 
rison and Laslett observe, “the family of King found the climate of the twentieth 
century unfavorable indeed." Both Ockham Park and Horsley Towers had to be 
sold following Parliament's abolishment of entail in 1925. The impact of dimin- 
ishing wealth on the King moiety was immediate. According to Harrison and 
Laslett, books and papers were “carted from place to place, from depository to 
depository,’ leaving them in a battered state. Only a transfer to an institution 
of higher learning saved them from certain destruction. The Bodleian Library 
in Oxford acquired a major part of the philosopher's papers and correspond- 
ence from the fourth Earl of Lovelace in 1947.1? Four years later, Laslett made 
a spectacular discovery at Ben Damph House, a Lovelace property in north- 
west Scotland. The shooting lodge's gunroom contained a substantial number 
of Locke's books, including twenty bound manuscript volumes, which Laslett 
encountered 


in no sort of order, higgledy-piggledy on the temporary shelving, the cov- 
ers of some of them spattered with whitewash which must have fallen 
on them whilst they were lying on the floor of a room being decor- 
ated, occasionally vellum bindings showing the recent teeth marks of 
mice.!9 


worth], Damaris, Lady Masham (1658-1708), philosopher and theological writer, Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography. May 25, 2006. Oxford University Press. Date of access 
20 Jul. 2020, https: //www.oxforddnb.com/view/10.1093/ref:odnb/9780198614128.001.0001/ 
odnb-9780198614128-e-18262. 
18 David Lemmings, ‘King, Peter, first Baron King (1669-1734), Lord Chancellor, Oxford Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. January o3, 2008. Oxford University Press. Date of access 
20 Jul. 2020, https://www.oxforddnb.com/view/10.1093/ref:odnb/9780198614128.001.0001/ 
odnb-9780198614128-e-15582. 
Harrison and Laslett, The Library of John Locke pp. 54—57 (quotations on p. 57); Philip 
Long, A summary catalogue of the Lovelace collection of the papers of John Locke in the 
Bodleian Library (Oxford, 1959). 
19 Harrison and Laslett, The Library of John Locke p. 57. 
Ben Damph Estate was purchased by the Lovelace family in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century and sold after the death of the fifth Earl of Lovelace in 1964. The erstwhile 
shooting lodge is currently the Loch Torringdon Hotel. 
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The American philanthropist Paul Mellon (1907-1999) successfully intervened 
to purchase the materials for the Bodleian Library, which received the last 
tranche of his donations in 1978. According to the calculations of Harrison and 
Laslett, almost two-thirds of the King moiety is extant today. Key to their sur- 
vival has been the wealth, social status, and reputation of subsequent owners: 
first the descendants of Peter King, then Paul Mellon, and now the University 
of Oxford.20 

A similar story, but one with a sadder ending, can be told about the Masham 
moiety. The Masham line became extinct at the death in 1776 of Samuel, second 
Lord Masham, whose treatment of the book collection at Otes, his manor house 
in Essex, was one of the literary scandals of the Hanoverian age. According to 
The Critical Review, his lordship’s second marriage in 1762 had been the occa- 
sion for a big clear-out in the library, where “useless volumes of ancient learn- 
ing” had to make way for “books of polite amusement.” This was the first of a 
series of substantial losses from the library at Otes. Lord Masham was in serious 
financial difficulty at the time of his death and lived on a small annuity from 
his creditors, who had taken possession of his property. Lord Masham’s main 
creditor, Robert Palmer of Bloomsbury, arranged for Locke’s books to be moved 
to his own family seat at Holme Park in Berkshire. It is impossible to say how 
many of Locke's books were appropriated by Palmer in this way. The remain- 
ing volumes of the Masham moiety suffered further losses following a distant 
cousin’s succession at Holme Park in 1880. Several of Locke’s books were sold, 
including a copy of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding gifted to Lady 
Damaris Masham and its French translation, corrected by Locke himself. Still, 
the Reverend Henry Golding Palmer did keep some items. Otherwise, he could 
not have presented Locke's copies of Isaac Newton's Opticks and Principia to 
the library of Trinity College in Cambridge in 1894. The last remnants of the 
library at Otes disappeared without a trace during the First World War. Follow- 
ing the minister’s death, the widow relocated from Holme Park to a house in 
London, of which the contents were sold in 1916. As Harrison and Laslett note, 
“(t]he detritus of books and papers in the basement .... were apparently bought 
to clear away by Messrs. Bumpus,” and never seen again. Although a few items 
ended up in college libraries in Oxford and Cambridge, most of the volumes 
that had been part of the Masham moiety shared in the demise of two English 


20 Jules David Prown, ‘Paul Mellon’, Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society 109 
(April 1999) pp. 40-45; Roberts, ‘The John Locke Room in the Bodleian Library, Oxford’; 
https://www.bodleian.ox.ac.uk/weston /finding-resources/catalogues/rare_books_named 
_collections/rare_books_named_collection_descriptions. 
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elite families. The loss of country seats—first Otes, then Holme Park—all but 
guaranteed the volumes' dispersal and destruction.?! 

The survival rate of the books and papers of early modern scholars clearly 
correlates with the personal or institutional wealth of subsequent owners and 
the latter's ability to safely store such materials. Do considerations of reputa- 
tion and prestige play a role in the materials' preservation as well? Can these 
even be regarded as separate factors in the mix? The Royal Society in Lon- 
don has cared for the manuscripts of, for example, Robert Boyle and Robert 
Hooke for several centuries now, not just out of institutional inertia, but also 
to celebrate the achievements of two of its founding members and the English 
contribution to the seventeenth-century Scientific Revolution more generally. 
In the case of early modern Europe's landed elites, their privileged position 
in society was based on status and honor as well as on great wealth. To evid- 
ence the longevity of lineages, landed families were expected to own and dis- 
play artifacts supposedly centuries old. Castles and manor houses were filled 
with ancestral portraits, with clothing and furniture from bygone ages and, 
of course, with dusty books and manuscript materials. Showcasing the fam- 
ily's patronage of science, the arts and letters was equally important. Thus, the 
books and papers of early modern scholars functioned as props in the social 
status competitions of landed families. This is true of Thomas Hobbes' papers 
at Chatsworth House in Derbyshire, the seat of the Cavendish family. Still today, 
the Duke of Devonshire is gratefully acknowledged in scholarly publications 
for granting access to the philosopher's papers. The family which employed 
Hobbes for most of his working life and took care of him in his old age con- 
tinues to bask in his reflected glory.?? 

The papers of Isaac Newton present a broadly similar case. Inherited by 
the Portsmouth family, descendants of Newton's niece Catherine Barton, the 
papers were kept at Hurstbourne Park in Hampshire for over a century. Isaac 
Newton Wallop, fifth Earl of Portsmouth (1825-1891), temporarily relinquished 
custody of the collection in 1872, which allowed a committee of academics at 
the University of Cambridge to catalogue the papers.?? Yet he never lost sight 
of their importance for his own social status: 


21 The Critical Review or, Annals of Literature Lv (May 1783) pp. 391-392 (quotations); Har- 
rison and Laslett, The Library of John Locke pp. 57-61 (quotations on pp. 60 and 61). 

22 Hunter, The Boyle Papers; Henderson, ‘Robert Hooke's Archive’; Malcolm, Aspects of 
Hobbes pp. viii (quotation), 1-26. 

23 Isaac Newton, The mathematical papers of Isaac Newton, ed. Derek Thomas Whiteside and 
Michael Hoskin, 8 vols. (CUP, 1967-1981) Vol. 1: 1664-1666 pp. xv—xxxvi; Dry, The Newton 
Papers pp. 6-21, 28-31, 76, 80-111. 
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I wish to advance the interests of science by placing these papers at the 
service of the University, but I would rather cut my hand off than sever 
my connection with Newton which is the proudest boast of my family.?+ 


A printed catalogue of the collection appeared in 1888. Donating the scientific 
manuscripts to the University of Cambridge, the Earl insisted, however, on the 
return of the remainder—‘irksome material on chronology, history, and theo- 
logy,” as Sarah Dry notes, tongue-in-cheek, in The Newton Papers: The Strange 
and True Odyssey of Isaac Newton’s Manuscripts (2014). Only costly divorce 
proceedings could persuade Gerard Vernon Wallop, ninth Earl of Portsmouth 
(1898-1984), to part with those manuscripts, which were auctioned in 1936. 
About half of them were acquired by the economist John Maynard Keynes 
(1883-1946), who bequeathed them to King’s College in Cambridge. Another 
substantial set of papers was acquired by the Jewish scholar Abraham Shalom 
Ezekiel Yahuda (1877-1951), whose widow donated them to the National Lib- 
rary of Israel. When these papers became the subject of serious research in the 
second half of the twentieth century, they fundamentally changed our under- 
standing of Newton, destroying the latter’s nineteenth-century reputation as 
a supremely rational scientist. Considerations of reputation and prestige have 
been—and continue to be—important factors in the preservation of the per- 
sonal archives and libraries of early modern scholars. Granted, the Western 
canon is increasingly under attack. Still, which research library today would 
not wish to serve as a depository for materials associated with iconic figures of 
the Scientific Revolution or the Western Liberal tradition??5 

As noted earlier, De Beer explains the differential survival rates of Locke's 
correspondence by distinguishing between addressees who were townsmen 
and those who were landed proprietors. If used with caution, the distinc- 


24  Ascited by Derek Thomas Whiteside in Newton, The mathematical papers of Isaac Newton 
ed. Whiteside and Hoskin, Vol. 1 p. xxxi. 

25 A Catalogue of the Portsmouth Collection of Books and Papers Written by Or Belonging to 
Sir Isaac Newton: The Scientific Portion of which Has Been Presented by the Earl of Ports- 
mouth to the University of Cambridge, drawn up by the Syndicate appointed the 6th No- 
vember 1872 (CUP, 1888); Malcolm Chase, ‘Wallop, Gerard Vernon, ninth earl of Ports- 
mouth (1898-1984), politician and environmentalist’, Oxford Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. October 08, 2009. Oxford University Press. Date of access 23 Jul. 2020, https://www 
.oxforddnb.com/view/10.1093/ref:odnb/9780198614128.001.0001/odnb-9780198614128-e-5 
9347; P.E. Spargo, ‘Sotheby’s, Keynes and Yahuda—the 1936 sale of Newton’s manuscripts’ 
in: The Investigation of Difficult Things: Essays on Newton and the History of the Exact Sci- 
ences, ed. P.M. Harman and Alan E. Shapiro (CUP, 1992) pp. 115-134; Iliffe, “A connected 
system?’”; Dry, The Newton Papers pp. 101-211 (quotation on p. 111). 
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tion can be applied more broadly to all subsequent owners of the personal 
archives and libraries of early modern scholars. Clearly, the survival of texts has 
benefitted from certain types of material wealth. Yet De Beer puts insufficient 
emphasis on other factors at play: considerations of reputation and prestige, 
but also the political and religious persuasions of subsequent owners. A case 
in point is the preservation of Locke's letters addressed to Philip van Limborch 
(1633-1712), Professor of Theology at the Remonstrant Seminary in Amsterdam. 
By any definition, Van Limborch was a townsman: he was the son of a merchant, 
born and bred in Amsterdam. Yet his residential status had little to do with the 
survival of Locke’s letters. As De Beer notes, it was in the theologian’s interest 
to preserve correspondence that could be useful for propagating the Remon- 
strants’ non-dogmatic approach to Christianity and religious toleration more 
generally. Nor did Van Limborch’s book and manuscript collection share the 
fate which most personal libraries and archives suffered in early modern Am- 
sterdam: sale and dispersal. After Van Limborch’s death, it was incorporated 
into the library of the Remonstrant Seminary in Amsterdam, currently part 
of Amsterdam University Library. Again, political as well as religious concerns 
were paramount. The Remonstrants—an embattled religious minority in the 
Dutch Republic—had every reason to preserve materials important for writing 
the history of the Christian churches, particularly their own. Van Limborch was 
a veteran of the confessional history wars of the second half of the seventeenth 
century. For example, he published two editions of Praestantium ac Eruditorum 
Virorum Epistolae Ecclesiasticae et Theologicae (1660 and 1684), a collection of 
letters written by Remonstrant worthies. As Van Limborch explained in the pre- 
face, his aim was to throw new light on the dispute over predestination that 
had ripped the Dutch Reformed Church apart during the Twelve Years Truce 
(1609-1621), and to prove that the Remonstrants had been on the right side of 
history all along. It is hardly surprising, then, that so many of Van Limborch’s 
books and manuscripts survive in the library of the Remonstrant Seminary in 
Amsterdam.?6 


26 Amsterdam University Library (hereafter UBA), Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Z 42 (auto- 
graph by Philip van Limborch, listing manuscripts in his possession); Praestantium ac 
Eruditorum Virorum Epistolae Ecclesiasticae et Theologicae, ed. C. Hartsoecker and P. van 
Limborch (Amsterdam: Henricum Dendrinum, 1660), praefatio; Praestantium ac Eru- 
ditorum Virorum Epistolae Ecclesiasticae et Theologicae, ed. C. Hartsoecker and P. van 
Limborch (Amsterdam: Henricus Wetstein, 1684) f. *27—*5"; Locke, The Correspondence of 
John Locke, ed. De Beer and Nidditch pp. xxxviii-xxxix; Hugo Grotius, Meletius, sive De 
iis quae inter Christianos conveniunt Epistola: Critical Edition with Translation, Comment- 
ary and Introduction ed. G.H.M. Posthumus Meyjes (Leiden: Brill Academic Publishers, 
1988) pp. 6-7; Kestutis Daugirdas, ‘The Biblical Hermeneutics of Philip van Limborch 
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FIGURE 6 
Portrait of Philip van Limborch, aged 78 


FIGURE 7 
Portrait of Pieter de Groot, Grotius’ second 


son and friend of Van Limborch 


Comparable factors are involved in the present-day survival of large parts 
of Grotius’ personal library and archive. First, Grotius’ professional working 
practices favored both the production and preservation of written texts. He 
was not just one of the luminaries of the age, but also a practicing lawyer and 


(1633-1712) and its Intellectual Challenges’ in: Scriptural Authority and Biblical Criticism 
in the Dutch Golden Age: God's Word Questioned, ed. Dirk van Miert, Henk Nellen, Piet 
Steenbakkers, and Jetze Touber (OUP, 2017) pp. 219-239; Andrew Pettegree and Arthur der 
Weduwen, The Bookshop of the World: Making and Trading Books in the Dutch Golden Age 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 2019) pp. 181, 193—194, 310—316. 

Praestantium ac Eruditorum Virorum Epistolae Ecclesiasticae et Theologicae contains 
letters by Jacobus Arminius (1560-1609), Caspar Barlaeus (1584-1648), Simon Episcopius 
(1583-1643), Joannes Uyttenbogaert (1557-1644), Conradus Vorstius (15691622), Gerard 
Joannes Vossius (1577-1649), and, of course, Grotius. 

On the library of the Remonstrant Seminary, see Bibliotheek van de Remonstrantse 
Gemeente Amsterdam, UBA293. Allard Pierson—de Collecties van de Universiteit van 
Amsterdam / Allard Pierson—the Collections of the University of Amsterdam https:// 
archives.uba.uva.nl/repositories/2/resources/219 Accessed July 28, 2020. 
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legal adviser—as were quite a few of his family members. No lawyer worth his 
salt could do without a personal archive and library in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Secondly, Grotius and his relatives found themselves on the losing side 
of the political and religious crisis that convulsed the Dutch Republic dur- 
ing the Twelve Years Truce. Once the dispute over predestination spilled over 
into the political realm, the question whether the secular authorities were the 
ultimate arbiters of religious affairs became an acute one. As the right-hand 
man of Johan van Oldenbarnevelt (1547-1619), Advocate of Holland and de 
facto political leader of the Dutch Republic, Grotius answered this question 
with an emphatic ‘yes. However, it was the orthodox Calvinists who managed 
to gain power in both church and state, largely thanks to Maurice of Nas- 
sau (1567-1625), Prince of Orange. The latter served as Dutch army leader and 
Stadtholder of five of the Dutch Republic's seven provinces. The Stadtholder's 
coup d'état of August 1618 resulted in the dismissal and flight of Remonstrant 
ministers, and, in Grotius' case, in a conviction for high treason and impris- 
onment at Loevestein Castle. Following a daring escape in March 1621, both 
Grotius and his relatives continued to champion the Remonstrant cause and 
sought to hit back hard at their Calvinist enemies. Grotius was supported in his 
feverish publishing activities by his younger brother, Willem de Groot (1597- 
1662), and his second son, Pieter de Groot (1615-1678). After Grotius' death, 
both men carefully preserved the materials on which the author had drawn 
for his publications, such as manuscript treatises, drafts and outlines, poems, 
letters, reading notes, copies of official documents, newspapers, pamphlets, 
etcetera. They cared for these voluminous materials out of brotherly love and 
filial piety, to be sure, but also for religious and political reasons of their own. 
Both men were Remonstrants themselves. Moreover, Pieter de Groot became 
part of the political faction of John de Witt (1625-1672), Grand Pensionary of 
Holland, which championed the cause of “true freedom" and rejected any kind 
of hereditary role for the Prince of Orange in the Dutch Republic. To an even 
greater degree than De Witt, Grotius' son detested the supporters of the House 
of Orange, in particular the orthodox Calvinists. No wonder, then, that he made 
the manuscript of his father's treatise Meletius available to his friend Philip van 
Limborch. The treatise had been written by Grotius in 1610-1611 to propagate 
religious peace and toleration inside the Dutch Reformed Church. It was a per- 
fect fit with Van Limborch's publishing activities, particularly his espousal of 
religious tolerance and the protection of religious minorities by the state.?" 


27 Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 178-363, 479-604 and Hugo Grotius pp. 209-442, 592—752; 
Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, Levensschets van Mr. Pieter de Groot (The 
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Material wealth made it possible for Pieter de Groot and his descendants 
to take appropriate care of Grotius’ personal archive. Pieter de Groot died on 
his country estate Boekenrode near Haarlem in 1678. Both his son and grand- 
son were appointed Drost (highest judicial officer) of the Marquisate of Bergen 
op Zoom, where they lived the lives of country squires. There is good reason 
to believe the muniment chest containing Grotius’ papers was stored at the 
so-called Markiezenhof in Bergen op Zoom, the Marquess’ official residence, 
which doubled as the Drost's living quarters.?? In effect, landed wealth guar- 
anteed the papers’ continued existence, just like in the case of books and 
manuscripts stored on British country estates. Considerations of status and 
prestige also played a role in the preservation of the papers, which served as 
stage props in the social status rituals of Dutch elites in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The papers and other ‘antique’ objects—portraits and 
garments, for example—documented a lineage of great distinction and visibly 
linked the descendants of Willem and Pieter de Groot to one of the greatest 
scholars of the Dutch Golden Age. There are clear parallels on the other side 
of the North Sea, like the Cavendish family’s continued stewardship of Hobbes’ 
papers at Chatsworth. And just as the threat of financial ruin induced the ninth 
Earl of Portsmouth to auction off the remainder of Newton's papers in 1936, 
so the downward social mobility of a fifth-generation descendant of Pieter de 
Groot resulted in a public sale of Grotius’ papers in 1864.79 A final comparison 
can be made. Both on the European Continent and in the British Isles, there has 
been a slow transition from family ownership to institutional ownership of the 
books and manuscripts that once belonged to early modern scholars. Yet these 
changes tend to take place over different time periods, are far from complete, 
and frequently threaten the integrity of the collections involved. Even materi- 
als closely associated with the ‘great men’ of Western history have disappeared 
without a trace after auctions in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.3° 
Although difficult to quantify, loss rates have been substantial. 


Hague, Gebroeders Belinfante, 1847); Maurits van Leeuwen, Het leven van Pieter de Groot 
(Utrecht, 1917); Herbert H. Rowen, John de Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland, 1625-1672 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978) pp. 346-348, 390-398; Grotius, Meletius ed. 
Posthumus Meyjes pp. 1-40. 

28 Yolande Kortlever, Bergen op Zoom: Een stadsgeschiedenis in vogelvlucht (Bergen op Zoom: 
Het Markiezenhof, 2013) pp. 73-77. 

29 Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff; 
Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 7-15; Newton, The mathematical papers of Isaac Newton ed. 
Whiteside and Hoskin, Vol. 1 p. xxxi, Spargo, Sotheby's, Keynes and Yahuda—the 1936 sale 
of Newton’s manuscripts’; Dry, The Newton Papers pp. 80-83, 103-104, 112-121. 
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How did the working papers of early modern scholars fare in the hands of 
subsequent owners or editors? Which factors besides material wealth and insti- 
tutional longevity were important in preserving materials? Benign neglect was 
probably the best treatment one could hope for from subsequent owners or 
editors. Oftentimes, the reality was different. Historians of science can point 
to multiple manuscript collections which were rearranged and severely dam- 
aged by (would-be) editors in the early modern and modern periods. It was all 
too common to interfere with a dead scholar’s papers, which usually meant 
destroying the original order and part of the contents as well—particularly 
if (would-be) editors deemed texts to be unimportant or feared reputational 
damage of one kind oranother. A couple of examples will suffice. The Church of 
England clergyman and natural philosopher William Derham (1657-1735), FRS, 
was the editor of Philosophical Experiments and Observations of the Late Emin- 
ent Dr. Robert Hooke ... and Other Eminent Virtuoso’s in his Time (1726). To that 
purpose, he ordered Hooke's papers into numbered bundles, identified hand- 
writing where possible and noted which texts had appeared in print already. 
As Felicity Henderson explains, Derham marked papers as unfit for publica- 
tion by endorsing them with the letters “N.P” (i-e., “do not print”). He excluded 
papers on the grounds that the subject matter seemed irrelevant (e.g., Hooke’s 
thoughts on a Chinese chariot), that the format was unsuitable—he preferred 
polished essays to stray papers containing “Hooke’s half-formed thoughts"— 
or that materials were not authored by Hooke at all (e.g., “Dr. Harris's account 
of Animalcules in water"). Another case in point is the Boyle papers. Michael 
Hunter shows that the dissenting minister Henry Miles (1698-1763) discarded 
many manuscript materials in preparing a 6-volume edition of The Works of 
the Honourable Robert Boyle (1744). Most of the items marked ‘No Worth’ or just 
'NW' in Miles' inventories of the Boyle papers are no longer extant. Discarded 
documents included items which Miles deemed trivial—“begging letters, let- 
ters from Boyle's publishers, or ones concerning his landed estates and the 
like"—or damaging to Boyle's reputation—e.g., Boyle's correspondence with 
various alchemical practitioners—or duplications of some sort, which Miles 
indicated by phrases such as “many Papers xx I supposed to published."?! An 


Dry, The Newton Papers pp. 204-211; Noel Malcolm and Mikko Tolonen, ‘The Correspond- 
ence of Thomas Hobbes: Some New Items’, The Historical Journal 51 (2008) 481-495. 

31 Henderson, ‘Robert Hooke's Archive’ pp. 97-98, 101-103 (quotations on pp. 98 and 102); 
Marja Smolenaars, “Derham, William (1657-1735), Church of England clergyman and 
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even more egregious case of editorial intervention and destruction is presen- 
ted by the working papers of the Dutch scientist Christiaan Huygens (1629- 
1695). 

Huygens’ working papers suffered the dismal fate of being rearranged, dam- 
aged, and partially destroyed not on one, but multiple occasions. A scientist 
of equal rank and stature as Newton—both men developed theories of grav- 
ity and light—Huygens decided to bequeath his mathematical manuscripts to 
Leiden University Library. Joella G. Yoder argues convincingly that the ‘Codices 
Hugeniorum’ extant today are “the archives of both Huygens and his editors."?? 
How did this happen? In his last will and testament, Huygens requested that 
two professors, Burchard de Volder (1643-1709) at the University of Leiden and 
Bernard Fullenius (1640-1707) at the University of Franeker, would arrange for 
a posthumous publication of four of his works. The two dons took a broad view 
of their remit and edited six manuscripts in total, which appeared as the Opus- 
cula postuma (1703). According to Yoder, it was the start of a series of editorial 
interventions which "significantly increased the number of published works 
by Huygens and at the same time significantly obscured the manuscripts from 
which they were drawn.”?3 De Volder and Fullenius did not hesitate to correct 
manuscript texts as part of their editorial work. Still, they never tampered with 
the original order of the materials. That was lost because of editorial inter- 
ventions in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. An edition of 
all of Huygens’ extant papers was prepared under the auspices of the Hol- 
landsche Maatschappij der Wetenschappen (Holland Society of Sciences) and 
appeared as the Oeuvres complètes de Christiaan Huygens, 22 vols. (1888-1950). 
The consequences for the 'Codices Hugeniorum' were disastrous. As Yoder 
explains, 


natural philosopher" Oxford Dictionary of National Biography. 23 Sep. 2004; Accessed 
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[t]he manuscripts were taken from Leiden, repackaged by the senior 
editor, and parceled out to various scholars working on the project. I have 
found no evidence to show that the editors catalogued the loose folios, 
recorded to whom each packet was assigned, or codified in writing the 
procedures by which the papers were to be handled, let alone edited. The 
unintended consequence of this neglect was the obliteration of Huygens’ 
arrangement.?^ 


The current order of the papers reflects the priorities of the Dutch editors of 
the Oeuvres complétes. The Dutch astronomer and Nobel Prize winner Hendrik 
Antoon Lorentz (1853-1928) headed the committee of oversight. He sought 
to claim Huygens as the foremost scientist of the seventeenth century, whose 
work allegedly heralded the scientific discoveries of his own time. The Oeuvres 
complétes also confirmed Huygens's place in the pantheon of Dutch national 
heroes. The fact that the original order of Huygens' papers was destroyed in 
the process must have seemed a small price to pay—if any thought was given 
to this at all.35 

According to Michael Hunter, it is the task of historians of science to patient- 
ly chip away at such layers of interpretation, or at least to be aware of them. 
Especially when the original arrangement of a set of papers remains elusive, it 
is critically important to examine the history of the manuscript collection to 
which materials belong at present. The working papers of early modern schol- 
ars were cast in a particular mold for a particular reason, either by the authors 
themselves or by successive editors and owners, including modern-day archiv- 
ists and librarians. Unless the process of transmission is recovered, so Hunter 
argues, it is difficult for historians of scienceto contextualize their field of study 


34 Yoder, ‘The Archives of Christiaan Huygens and his Editors’ pp. 993100. 

35 Yoder, ‘The Archives of Christiaan Huygens and his Editors’ pp. 99-104; Christiaan Huy- 
gens, Oeuvres completes, 22 vols. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1888-1950) Vol. 1: Corres- 
pondance 1638-1656, ed. D. Bierens de Haan, pp. i-vii. 

As shown by other contributors to Archives of the Scientific Revolution, the way in which 
the editors of the Oeuvres completes interfered with Huygens’ arrangement of his papers 
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or gain truly new insights. For example, the metanarrative of Western scientific 
progress cannot be divorced from the selective editing, rearrangement, and 
preservation of the working papers of men like Newton and Huygens. Histor- 
ians of political thought face similar problems. The working papers of early 
modern scholars have been key to the construction and edition of canonical 
texts closely associated with the Western liberal tradition. It can be a poisoned 
legacy. To come to grips with it, historians of political thought need to follow 
the laudable example set by historians of science.36 

The research done in the last quarter-century on the microsociologies of 
archives can be linked quite clearly to a wider ‘material turn’ in cultural history. 
Peter Miller—the most prominent theorist and practitioner of the ‘material 
turn'—champions an empiricist approach to the study of human-made objects 
andtheir changing roles in human cultures past and present. In his view, histor- 
ians need to critically examine persistent academic specialization and reverse 
it where possible, by embracing cognate disciplines such as archeology and art 
history, for example.?? At times, Miller seems to call for historians to return 
to a supposedly golden age of antiquarian scholarship, preceding the birth 
of the modern research university in the late nineteenth century. Still, there 
can be little doubt of the impact of the ‘material turn’ on cultural history. At 
the forefront of developments are a motley crew of classicists, medieval his- 
torians, Neo-Latinists, book historians and historians of knowledge, who have 
learnt to cross disciplinary boundaries on a regular basis. For example, there 
are no modern studies of daily life in ancient and medieval Europe that do not 
examine (remnants of) material objects—be these art works, clothing, utensils, 
houses, or human corpses. In her publications on Pompeii, Mary Beard relies 
on a wealth of objects to reconstruct the lives of different social groups in the 
doomed town, including the graffiti expletives that covered the walls of its gla- 
diator training school.?8 


36 Hunter, ‘Introduction’ in: Archives of the Scientific Revolution ed. Hunter, pp. 1-20; Martine 
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The rise of the internet in the twenty-first century has made the epistolary 
networks of early modern scholars and the materiality of texts central topics of 
inquiry for Neo-Latinists, book historians, and historians of knowledge. Tens 
of thousands of letters written by early modern scholars are available through 
Early Modern Letters On-Line (EMLO), which incorporates, for example, the 
ePistolarium database containing Grotius' correspondence. EMLO does not just 
provide summaries, transcriptions, and digital pictures of letters, but also facil- 
itates the creation of interactive network maps, visualizing the nature and 
extent of scholarly contacts.?? The Universal Short Title Catalogue (UsTC) is 
equally important for the recovery of pre-modern learned cultures. This on- 
line bibliographic database lists the editions and individual copies of every 
known book printed in Europe in the period 1453-1650, including editions and 
copies no longer extant. The database does not just provide access to one or 
more digitized copies of a printed text, but also generates statistics on (estim- 
ated) production and loss rates.*? The sheer quantity of digitized materials 
available on the internet has raised our awareness of the materiality of early 
modern books and the need to preserve and/or recover their physical contexts, 
including archival ones. Digitized texts floating about on the internet, without 
proper metadata attached to them, are just as useless for historical analysis 
as archeological objects devoid of information about their provenance. It is 
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imperative to track down the previous owners and users of an early modern 
book, to establish where it may have been kept, and to examine its format and 
binding, the watermarks in the paper, the printer’s mark on the title page and 
various other typographical features. Ironically, this kind of information can 
now be accessed on-line: through the ‘Material Evidence in Incunabula’ (MEI) 
database, for example.*! 

Another example of how the materiality of texts easily blends into the 
microsociologies of archives is the various ways in which pre-modern readers 
grappled with texts. As Ann Blair, Anthony Grafton, Lisa Jardine, and others 
have shown, we cannot reconstruct the learned cultures of past eras, let alone 
the scholarly debates that changed hearts and minds, if we do not pay atten- 
tion to reader responses to texts. Such responses could take many forms: the 
mutilation of books, the insertion of handwritten annotations and other reader 
marks, the copying by hand of (printed) texts or parts thereof, the compila- 
tion of personal commonplace books, etcetera, etcetera. How Gabriel Harvey 
(1552/3-1631) annotated his copy of Livy does not just reveal the reading habits 
of one Cambridge scholar, but also the worldview of Elizabethan England’s 
educated elite, which used the prism of Livy's history of the Roman repub- 
lic to make sense of political and religious developments in sixteenth-century 
Europe. Thanks to the Annotated Books Online (ABO) database, Harvey's mar- 
ginal notes on Livy can now be accessed online, together with annotated copies 
of dozens of other early modern books in research libraries across the globe.^? 
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So far, the materiality of texts and the microsociologies of archives have 
received scant attention from historians of political thought, though. It is a 
blind spot in the methodological writings of such luminaries of the Cambridge 
School of Political Thought as John Pocock and Quentin Skinner, for example. 
In recovering the political discourses and debates that shaped the writings 
of the classical authors of the Western liberal tradition, Pocock and Skinner 
tend to focus exclusively on printed texts—as do most historians of political 
thought. That said, a few members of the Cambridge School have given serious 
consideration to the materiality of texts and the microsociologies of archives, 
usually in the context of preparing primary source editions.* For example, 
Laslett's recovery and reconstruction of Locke's library were important mile- 
stones in the process of producing a new edition of Locke's Two Treatises of 
Government. Laslett's edition appeared in 1960. When the editor realized that 
Locke could not have had access to certain books at certain times, he arrived at 
the (then) revolutionary conclusion that the scholar could not possibly have 
written Two Treatises of Government (1689) to justify the Glorious Revolu- 
tion.^^ 

In the case of Hobbes' papers at Chatsworth House, there is an on-going dis- 
cussion in the secondary literature about the attribution of several manuscript 
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treatises. As the editor of Hobbes’ correspondence, Noel Malcolm has resolved 
quite a few of those puzzles, casting fresh light on the philosopher's reading 
habits, his interaction with other members of the Cavendish household, and his 
participation in contemporary scholarly debates. In Aspects of Hobbes (2002), 
Malcolm subjects the papers at Chatsworth House to a variety of research 
techniques, which range from the identification of watermarks in letters and 
manuscript treatises—suggesting temporal sequences or parallels—to the use 
of scholarly correspondence to establish a precise chronology for Hobbes’ per- 
egrinations in the British Isles and on the Continent. The introductory volume 
of Malcolm’s magisterial edition of Leviathan (2012) offers a detailed recon- 
struction of the work’s writing, printing, and reception histories. Malcolm con- 
vincingly relates Leviathan’s English and Latin editions—first published in 1651 
and 1668, respectively—to the religious, political, and scientific disputes that 
raged in England, France, the Low Countries, and the Holy Roman Empire 
at that time. Hobbes was known on the Continent not just as a political the- 
orist, but also as a philosopher who sought to replace the crumbling Aris- 
totelian edifice of seventeenth-century university education with a complete 
science of nature and man. It were the writings of Anglican divines—Hobbes’ 
enemies in Restoration England—which injected extreme interpretations of 
Hobbes’ thought into European-wide discussions about the mechanistic world- 
view, the relationship between church and state, and the conditional nature of 
the allegiance owed by subjects to rulers.^* Malcolm's impressive publication 
record makes it clear that a detailed investigation of the materiality of texts 
and microsociologies of archives can result in exiting new discoveries. Unfortu- 
nately, few historians of political thought have mastered the required research 
techniques. For many of them, the personal archives and libraries of early mod- 
ern scholars remain terra incognita. This is true of much of the research done 
on Hugo Grotius, which tends to focus on canonical printed texts such as De 
Jure Belli ac Pacis. 

Only the modern editors of lesser-known works by Grotius pay due atten- 
tion to the surviving remnants of his personal library and archive. For example, 
Harm-Jan van Dam uses surviving letters and other manuscript materials to 
reconstruct the complicated writing and printing history of De Imperio Sum- 
marum Potestatum Circa Sacra (‘The Authority of the Supreme Powers in Mat- 
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ters of Religion’), a treatise on church-state relations first published in 1647, 
two years after Grotius’ death. Another case in point is, of course, the Briefwis- 
seling. From the 1960s onwards, there has been a steady increase in the amount 
of paratext contained in each volume. The editors have made a point of relat- 
ing Grotius’ letters to other contemporary correspondence, to his wide-ranging 
writing and publication projects, and to his extant books and papers. It has 
made the Briefwisseling—now available online as well—the most accessible 
and reliable tool for navigating the heaps of Grotius’ working papers extant 
today.*6 
My monograph builds on the insights gained by Grotius’ editors in the twen- 
tieth and twenty-first centuries, which I combine with my own research on 
a) the handwritten and printed materials once in the jurist’s possession and 
b) other archival documents that shed light on the transmission and dispersal 
of Grotius’ working papers. The most difficult issue to assess is how much has 
been lost in the intervening centuries. Oftentimes, the archival trail leaves only 
faint traces of prior destruction, impossible to quantify in aggregate. Still, it is 
feasible to discuss the various processes underpinning the survival or loss of 
(parts of) Grotius’ personal archive and library. There are at least four import- 
ant factors to consider: 
a. the working methods of early modern scholars, who frequently shared 
materials with their peers, 
b. the posthumous publication of a scholar's correspondence and manu- 
script treatises, which oftentimes resulted in the destruction of manu- 
script materials, 
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c. the measures taken by later owners to preserve a scholar’s library and 
archive, which, in turn, depended on the materials' perceived relevance 
to later owners, 

d. the personal or institutional wealth of later owners and their ability to 
safely store written and printed materials for long periods of time. 

This list is by no means exhaustive. Moreover, there was an ideological dimen- 

sion to the preservation or loss of Grotius' working papers, closely bound up 

with factors a), b), and c) outlined above. Hero worship, patriotism and chau- 
vinism, and various kinds of revanchism all played a role in decisions taken 
to preserve or discard manuscript materials. My analysis pays particular atten- 

tion to this ideological dimension. Over time, Grotius' writings have served a 

variety of political and religious causes, including Dutch republicanism, Dutch 

colonialism and imperialism, and the Remonstrant Church (a small Protestant 
denomination in The Netherlands) and religious tolerance and toleration more 
broadly. It is the reason many of his papers survive at all. 

This brings us to histoire événementielle—the dramatic events which shaped 
Grotius' life and work and, inevitably, his working papers as well. In many ways, 
their transmission, dispersal, survival, or loss was the product of a unique set 
of circumstances, with no equivalent in the nachleben of other early modern 
scholars. For a better understanding, we need to take a closer look at Grotius’ 
biography. 


4 The Life and Times of Hugo Grotius 


Hugo de Groot was born into a prominent regent (e.g., patrician) family in Delft 
on Easter Day 1583. Just two years earlier, the Dutch States General had abjured 
Philip 11 of Spain and Portugal as the ruler of the Low Countries, thus creating a 
new state, the Dutch Republic. At age eleven, Grotius went to the University of 
Leiden to study the liberal arts and, subsequently, law. By the time he left uni- 
versity, he had several publications to his name already—many more would 
follow in the years ahead. In spring 1598, he travelled to France in the suite of 
Oldenbarnevelt. The latter headed a fruitless Dutch diplomatic mission to fore- 
stall the Peace of Vervins, concluded by Henry 1v of France, one of the Dutch 
Republic's most important allies, and Philip 11 of Spain and Portugal. As part of 
the Grand Tour, Grotius obtained his doctorate in civil and canon law from the 
University of Orléans. It allowed him to start his professional life as a private 
solicitor in The Hague.*” 
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In 1604, the directors of the Dutch East India Company (Verenigde Oostin- 
dische Compagnie or voc) asked Grotius to write a defence of the Company’s 
privateering campaign in Asian waters, which targeted the Portuguese Estado 
da India. The jobbing solicitor was happy to oblige and completed a treatise 
of 163 folios in 1607-1608. It remained in manuscript for over two centuries 
and only appeared in print in 1868 as De Jure Praedae/On the Law of Prize and 
Booty. At the directors' request, Grotius published chapter twelve separately 
as Mare Liberum/The Free Sea “or ... the Right Which the Hollanders Ought to 
Have to the Indian Trade.” It was an attempt to protect the voc's interest dur- 
ing the negotiations for the Twelve Years Truce, signed by representatives of 
the Dutch Republic and Philip 111 of Spain and Portugal in Antwerp on 9 April 
1609. Grotius continued to support the voc in word and deed for the rest of his 
life, negotiating on its behalf with the English East India Company in 1613 and 
1615, for example.4? 

Thanks to Oldenbarnevelt's patronage, Grotius was quickly appointed to 
a series of high-level political positions in the Dutch Republic. He became 
Advocate-Fiscal (i.e., public prosecutor) of Holland in December 1607. A steady 
job and income allowed him to marry Maria van Reigersberch, the daughter of 
the burgomaster of Veere. The marriage was a happy one, resulting in the birth 
of eight children (only four of whom reached adulthood). It also brought Gro- 
tius influential connections in Zeeland, the second-most important province in 
the Dutch Republic after Holland. Grotius and his growing family moved from 
The Hague to Rotterdam in the summer of 1613, following his appointment as 
Pensionary of Rotterdam, the town's chief legal adviser. In the latter capacity, he 
joined the Rotterdam delegation in the States of Holland, which met regularly 
in The Hague. In May 1617, he became a member of the Holland delegation in 
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FIGURE 8 FIGURE 9 
Portrait of Hugo Grotius, aged 48 Portrait of Maria van Reigerberch, wife of 
Hugo Grotius 


the Dutch States General, the federal government of the Dutch Republic, also 
seated in The Hague. By all accounts, it was a meteoric political career.^? 
Grotius would undoubtedly have succeeded Oldenbarnevelt as political 
leader of the Dutch Republic, had it not been for the religious and polit- 
ical troubles that brought the rebel state to the brink of collapse during the 
Twelve Years Truce. The Remonstrants were a liberal minority in the Dutch 
Reformed Church, and one which enjoyed the support of the States of Hol- 
land, of Oldenbarnevelt and Grotius in particular. In this context, the latter 
produced major treatises on the relationship between church and state and on 
the need for Christians to respect differences of opinion concerning adiaphora 
(i.e., religious beliefs and practices not considered essential to salvation). Yet 
the theological bickering between the Remonstrants and orthodox Calvinists 
developed into a major political crisis, endangering the existence of the Dutch 
Republic. In his capacity as Stadtholder and army leader, Maurice of Nassau 
sought to break the political deadlock by means of a regime change, which 
landed Grotius in prison for almost three years. All his possessions, including 
his books and papers, were subjected to confiscation proceedings. In view of his 
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FIGURE 10 1618 Counter-Remonstrant cartoon of Johan van Oldenbarnevelt and his political 
supporters, including Hugo Grotius 


close association with Oldenbarnevelt—executed in May 1619—he was lucky 
to escape with his life.5° 

Still, Grotius’ career as a politician and publicist was far from over. With the 
help of his wife and her maid, he escaped from Loevestein Castle in a book 
trunk in March 1621. He headed south to Paris, where he lived as an exile for 
many years, together with his wife and children. He continued to champion the 
Remonstrant cause with a stream of publications, including the Verantwoor- 
dingh van de wettelijcke regieringh van Hollandt ende West-Vrieslandt (‘Justific- 
ation of the lawful government of Holland and West-Frisia’). This iron-clad judi- 
cial defence of the provincial sovereignty of Holland served to validate Olden- 
barnevelt’s religious policies and delegitimize the regime change of 1618-1619. 
A fine example of Grotius’ polemical prowess, the Verantwoordingh appeared 
in Latin translation in late summer 1622 and in Dutch three months later. Gro- 
tius’ relatives and Remonstrant friends in Holland were instrumental in issuing 
the Verantwoordingh and continued to facilitate his publications in the years 
ahead— often in the face of government repression. Grotius was a prolific and 
successful author, who considered it his God-given task to heal the religious 
divisions of Christendom. His pleas for religious tolerance and reconciliation 
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(frequently combined with ad hominem attacks in his correspondence) pro- 
voked long and vicious exchanges with orthodox Calvinists. These polemics did 
not always aid his cause, however, and frequently alienated Anglican, Lutheran, 
and Roman-Catholic divines as well. Grotius wrote massive biblical comment- 
aries, running into thousands of pages, which appeared as Annotationes in 
libros Evangeliorum (1641), Annotata ad Vetus Testamentum (1644) and Annota- 
tionum in Novum Testamentum (1646 and 1650). Like other learned humanists, 
he sought to apply sophisticated philological techniques to Biblical exegesis, 
in an attempt to arrive at a set of core-doctrines, shared by all Christians. This 
was a lifelong project on his part, undertaken out of gratitude for the divine 
assistance he thought he had received in escaping from Loevestein Castle.5! 
As an exile in Paris, Grotius published his most famous work, De Jure Belli 
ac Pacis/On the Law of War and Peace (1625). It was dedicated to Louis x111 
of France, who had awarded him a pension on his arrival in Paris. The king's 
chief minister, Cardinal Richelieu, was eager to tap the exile's in-depth know- 
ledge of Dutch overseas expansion and commercial governance and sought to 
involve him in the establishment of a French East India Company. Yet Grotius 
was unwilling to burn his bridges behind him. He believed for a long time that 
full rehabilitation was a real possibility once Maurice's younger brother and 
heir, Prince Frederic Henry, had established himself in power. In October 1631, 
an impatient Grotius returned to Holland to force the issue. His ostentatious 
visits to Rotterdam and Amsterdam badly backfired, however. In April 1632, 
the States of Holland exiled him once more and put a price of 2,000 Dutch 
guilders on his head. The definitive breach with his homeland came after two 
unhappy years in Hamburg. Grotius accepted the offer of the Swedish Chancel- 
lor Axel Oxenstierna (1583-1654) to become the resident Swedish ambassador 
in Paris. In the context of the Thirty Years War (1618-1648), this was an import- 
ant and sensitive position: after the death of Gustavus Adolphus in the battle 
of Lützen (1632), the Swedish armies in Germany were essentially kept afloat 
with French subsidies. It was Grotius' job to maintain good relations with the 
French ally, particularly Cardinal Richelieu. He discharged this task for nearly 
ten years, albeit with uneven success, due to French opposition to his appoint- 
ment. He was finally recalled by the Swedish government in January 1645 and 
arrived in Stockholm five months later. Yet he refused to become one of Queen 
Christina's Privy Councillors and took the first ship back to France. After a 
storm-ridden voyage across the Baltic, his ship was wrecked off the Pomera- 
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FIGURE 11 Willem de Groot to Hugo Grotius, followed by a letter from Maria van Reigers- 
berch, 2 Sept. 1624 (both autographs) 
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nian coast in August 1645. While Grotius safely reached the shore, he died at 
an inn in Rostock a couple of days later, aged sixty-two. His body was taken to 
Holland and buried in the family crypt in the New Church in Delft.5? 


5 The Fate of Grotius’ Working Papers 


To understand what happened to Grotius’ working papers after his death, it is 
necessary to examine, first, how those materials were handled over the course 
of his life. The papers were in different places at different times and passed 
through the hands not just of Grotius himself, but also of his relatives, friends, 
and correspondents—to name just a few. As explained in chapter 2, Grotius’ 
working methods are key in this respect. There was no clear dividing line 
between his intellectual pursuits and his paid employments. The records man- 
agement techniques that he adopted as a lawyer and government official car- 
ried over into the way he ordered, for example, his scholarly correspondence 
and the source materials for his publications. Books and papers as physical 
artifacts are the main focus of chapter 2. Where did Grotius keep them, and 
what kind of order did he seek to impose on them? Who were the people who 
assisted Grotius’ knowledge production, and thus gained access to his books 
and papers? Which other factors were important in the expansion or contrac- 
tion of his private library and archive? It is clear from Grotius’ letters that his 
father, younger brother, and grown-up children were involved at every stage 
of the writing and publication process, as were Remonstrant friends such as 
Gerard Joannes Vossius (1577-1649), the latter's son Isaac Vossius (1618-1689) 
and, of course, Etienne de Courcelles (1586-1659). When appointed to a series 
of high-ranking positions, Grotius came to rely on clerks to copy out materials 
for him and frequently employed secretaries as well—if only to keep track of 
his correspondence. Arriving in Paris in July 1643, Isaac Vossius spent twelve 
months as the Swedish ambassador's private secretary, for example. People 
with that kind of access frequently used the opportunity to incorporate either 
originals or copies of documents into their own collections. Grotius repaid 
the compliment, of course. His private library and archive contained materi- 
als belonging to other scholars. We also need to keep in mind that Grotius was 
well-traveled and relocated several times over the course of his eventful life. 
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FIGURE 12 FIGURE 13 
Portrait of the Swedish Chancellor Axel Portrait of Gerard Joannes Vossius, drawn by 
Oxenstierna David Bailly in 1624 


Again, his books and papers were never in one location. In his capacity as Pen- 
sionary of Rotterdam, Grotius shuttled back and forth between Rotterdam and 
The Hague to attend the meetings of the States of Holland, for example. He 
kept relevant documents both at his home in Rotterdam and at his lodgings 
in The Hague. His long exile in Paris resulted in the shipment of printed and 
manuscript materials from the Low Countries to France. Books and papers also 
followed him to Hamburg in 1632-1634. His return to Paris in 1635 resulted in 
more shipments of printed and manuscript materials, in at least two directions. 
For his relatives and Remonstrant friends supported his feverish publishing 
activities by seeing manuscripts through the press in both Paris and Amster- 
dam (i.e., the Blaeu print shop). This phenomenon of simultaneous publication 
in two or more places was most marked during his tenure as Swedish ambas- 
sador, increasing the amount of material in transit and, ipso facto, the danger 
of dispersal and loss. 

The most dramatic episode in Grotius’ life was undoubtedly his arrest in The 
Hague in August 1618 and his trial and conviction for high treason. He was first 
imprisoned at the government headquarters at the Binnenhof in The Hague 
and, from June 1619 onwards, at Loevestein Castle. Chapter 3 explores the con- 
sequences for his private library and archive. The Briefwisseling reveals that the 
documents and books which he had with him at the time of his arrest were 
confiscated and never returned to him. At this critical juncture, Jan de Groot 
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(1554-1640) managed to secure the politically sensitive documents stored in 
his son’s study in Rotterdam. The moment he heard of Grotius’ arrest he quickly 
made his way to Rotterdam, removed manuscript materials from his son’s study 
and stored them on the estates of aristocratic friends in Holland, well out of 
reach of Grotius’ enemies. He retrieved these materials after his son’s escape 
from Loevestein Castle and handed them over to Maria van Reigersberch, who 
burnt part of them—unfortunately, we do not know which part. She took other 
materials with her to Paris, where she rejoined her husband in the autumn of 
1621. At that point, Grotius was still without his book collection, which had 
been confiscated following his conviction for high treason. The Dutch States 
General intended to sell it to cover the trial costs. The list of titles drawn up 
in March 1620 at the behest of the Dutch States General remains a valuable 
historical source. The list is not without its problems, however. The twentieth- 
century editors of Grotius’ works note that the list omits titles which we know 
(from other sources) to have been part of Grotius’ private library. Moreover, 
the list contains few specifics about materials in Grotius’ study in Rotterdam 
that were of little monetary value, such as pamphlets and, yes, his working 
papers. Even before the flight from Loevestein Castle, Maria van Reigersberch 
had started legal proceedings to get the confiscation of her husband's estate 
reversed. By 1630, her legal victory was complete. The High Court of Holland 
and Zeeland determined that a payment of sixty Flemish pounds (approxim- 
ately 360 Dutch guilders) would suffice to annul the confiscation of Grotius’ 
estate—a special privilege accorded to Delft citizens, dating back to the Middle 
Ages. It did not mean, however, that Grotius got all his confiscated books and 
papers back. For example, the materials removed from his study in Rotterdam 
and incorporated into Oldenbarnevelt’s private archive as part of the chaotic 
confiscation proceedings of 1619-1620 were never returned to him. The States 
of Holland laid exclusive claim to the personal archive of its servant, the late 
Advocate of Holland. The enemies of Oldenbarnevelt and Grotius seem to have 
had unrestricted access to their papers during the confiscation proceedings, 
ransacking them with impunity. Since these men remained powerful politi- 
cians throughout the 1620s and 1630s, they could safely ignore the verdict of 
the High Court of Holland and Zeeland, and they did. One place to look for 
Grotius’ lost papers is, quite literally, in the archives of his Dutch enemies. 

In chapter 4, the focus shifts to the impact of Grotius’ death on his private 
library and archive, and on the circulation of his working papers more broadly. 
Who took possession of the working papers? And how did the new owners 
shape Grotius’ intellectual legacy? As stipulated in the jurist’s last will and 
testament, his wife inherited the entire estate at his passing in August 1645. 
Three years later, she sold Grotius’ collection of printed books to Christina of 
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Sweden, along with the manuscript of Historia Gotthorum, an edition of Roman 
sources on Swedish history, on which Grotius had worked since 1634. Widows of 
scholars commonly sold their late husbands’ libraries to provide for themselves 
in old age. Maria van Reigersberch was determined, though, to keep control 
of Grotius' intellectual legacy. By retaining the working papers, she knew she 
could facilitate the publication of manuscript treatises. Indeed, she was only 
willing to part with the manuscript of Historia Gotthorum on the understand- 
ing that Christina of Sweden would arrange for it to appear in print. Grotius' 
book collection was incorporated into the Royal Library in Stockholm, as was 
the manuscript of Historia Gotthorum. Not all the volumes stayed there, though. 
When Christina of Sweden abdicated the throne in June 1654 and decided 
to move to Rome, several of Grotius' books accompanied her on the journey 
south—as did her librarian Isaac Vossius. The latter traveled with her as far as 
the Southern Netherlands. By the time he left her employment he was owed 
many months of salary and received permission to select choice items from 
her library in lieu of back pay. He acquired dozens of Grotius' books that way, 
including ones marked up by Grotius himself, as well as the manuscript of His- 
toria Gotthorum, which he published in 1655. Meanwhile, Pieter de Groot had 
inherited his father's working papers from his mother and secured publishing 
privileges for an opera omnia edition of Grotius' works in the Dutch Republic, 
France, and the Holy Roman Empire. Grotius' Annales et Historiae appeared 
in print in 1657, courtesy of Pieter de Groot and his elder brother, Cornelis 
(1613-1665). The opera omnia edition never materialized, though. At the end 
of his life, Pieter de Groot arranged for the publication of his father's Opera 
Omnia Theologica (1679), a voluminous compilation of Grotius' published writ- 
ings on the Christian religion and church-state relations. In addition, he lent 
and perhaps even gifted some of his father's working papers to his friend Philip 
van Limborch, who included a selection of Grotius' letters in Praestantium 
ac Eruditorum Virorum Epistolae Ecclesiasticae et Theologicae, for example. 
Parisian scholars such as Claude Sarrau (d. 1651) had already taken advant- 
age of the jurist's death to publish part of the correspondence. Sarrau was the 
editor of Epistolae ad Gallos (1648), consisting of Grotius' letters addressed to 
French scholars. He was an indefatigable manuscript hunter, who offered to 
pay Maria van Reigersberch handsomely for several of her late husband's auto- 
graph manuscripts—to no avail. In addition, he was deeply involved in the 
unauthorized edition of De Imperio Summarum Potestatum Circa Sacra, a treat- 
ise on church-state relations on which Grotius had worked since 1616. It was 
published two years after the author's passing by Claude Saumaise (1588-1653), 
Professor of Greek at the University of Leiden. Sarrau's role was a murky one. 
He had received permission from the Dupuy brothers in Paris to make a copy of 
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an apograph of De Imperio in their library. The copy was meant to be for his per- 
sonal use only. Yet he dispatched it to Saumaise, with predictable results. The 
continued circulation of manuscript materials did not just spawn unauthor- 
ized editions but also caused the dispersal and loss of working papers. To give 
just one example, the autograph of the Historiae ended up in the possession 
of Grotius' friend and royal librarian Jéróme Bignon (1589-1656), who probably 
obtained it from Maria van Reigersberch. Did Bignon acquire the autograph of 
the Annales as well? If so, what happened to it? 

The construction of a corpus of Grotian texts continued apace at the turn of 
the eighteenth century. There was a sense of urgency, on account of the passing 
of a generation of scholars and family members who had known the author 
in person. Chapter 5 focuses on the efforts of Grotius’ grandchildren and sev- 
eral Remonstrant divines to produce a collection of texts that tied the jurist 
closely to the Remonstrant cause and to the cause of religious tolerance and 
toleration more broadly. Grotius’ working papers contained a treasure trove of 
unpublished letters. His grandchildren were responsible for selecting the let- 
ters published in Epistolae quotquot reperiri potuerunt (1687), the first major 
edition of his correspondence, produced by Blaeu in Amsterdam. They fol- 
lowed the example of Pieter de Groot, who had already put Grotius’ letters 
and other working papers at the disposal of, for example, Gerard Brandt Sr. 
(1626-1685). A historian and Remonstrant minister, Brandt Sr. drew on these 
materials for his Historie der Reformatie/‘History of the Reformation’ (1674) 
and for his Historie van de Rechtspleging|‘History of the Court Proceedings’ 
(1708), an account of Oldenbarnevelt's and Grotius' trial for high treason in 
1618-1619. Pieter de Groot's descendants allowed the Remonstrant minister 
Caspar Brandt (1653-1696), a son of Brandt Sr., to hold on to these materials. 
They made more working papers available as well, enabling him to write a bio- 
graphy of Grotius. The biography was only half-written, however, at the time 
of Caspar Brandt's death. Several of his relatives sought to finish the project 
but were unsuccessful. Meanwhile, the working papers which Gerard and Cas- 
par Brandt had received on loan from Grotius' descendants were carted from 
one house to the next. Following an intervention by Pieter de Groot's grand- 
son, the papers finally ended up in the hands of the Remonstrant theologian 
Adriaan van Cattenburgh (1664-1743), who completed the biography. Historie 
van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot appeared in two volumes in 1727. It 
is a detailed and learned hagiography of Grotius as a key figure in the history 
of the Remonstrant denomination and as the embodiment of Enlightenment 
values. Although this take on Grotius is not without its problems, Historie van 
het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot remains an important source for our know- 
ledge of the jurist's life and work. Following its publication, Van Cattenburgh 
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FIGURE 14 
Title page of Caspar Brandt's Poézy 
(1705), with a portrait of the author 


received permission from Pieter de Groot's grandson to donate the working 
papers in his possession to the library of the Remonstrant Seminary in Ams- 
terdam. As noted earlier, another set of Grotius' working papers had ended 
up there as well, as part of Van Limborch's book and manuscript collection. 
The institutional setting has ensured the papers' preservation until the present 
day. 

Although Van Cattenburgh's donation to the Remonstrant Seminary was a 
substantial one, it made just a small dent in the stack of working papers still 
owned by Grotius' eighteenth-century descendants. At his death, Hugo Cornets 
de Groot (1709-1777) left his eldest son over thirty folio volumes of documents 
that had once belonged to Grotius and Pieter de Groot, along with a sim- 
ilar number of ancestral portraits and several Grotius memorabilia. Chapter 6 
examines the way Grotius' eighteenth-century descendants dealt with this 
multifaceted legacy in an era of democratic revolutions. Hugo Cornets de Groot 
had been a pillar of the Rotterdam establishment: he had married a burgomas- 
ter's daughter, obtained a voc directorship, joined the city council, and served 
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Portrait of Johan Meerman Portrait of Jacobus Scheltema, aged 50 


as burgomaster several times. His three daughters had married into Rotterdam 
elite families as well. Yet unlike his seventeenth-century ancestors, he had owed 
his political career to the Princes of Orange. At the time of the Patriot Revolu- 
tion (17841787), this spelled trouble for his two surviving sons. Both men fol- 
lowed in their father's footsteps: one became a Rotterdam city councilor, the 
other a VOC director. Yet they confronted a Patriot movement which vener- 
ated Grotius and Pieter de Groot as martyrs to republican liberty. Worse, one of 
their brothers-in-law was a Patriot ringleader, who did not hesitate to appeal to 
their ancestors’ memory while packing the Rotterdam city council with fellow 
Patriots. A Prussian invasion of the Dutch Republic in 1787 put an end to the 
democratic experiment. It allowed the younger son of Hugo Cornets de Groot, 
an Orangist stalwart, to take his seat as Rotterdam city councilor. At the death 
of his elder brother in 1786, he had already inherited the working papers of 
Grotius and Pieter de Groot, along with the portraits and memorabilia. There 
is no evidence that the bachelor read any of the manuscript materials—nor 
had his elder brother and father, for that matter. Yet all three considered the 
working papers, portraits, and memorabilia essential stage props in the social 
status competition of Rotterdam’s elite families. This is what motivated them 
to preserve the objects. 

A martyr to republican liberty in Patriot eyes, Grotius was recast as a Dutch 
national hero atthe turn of the nineteenth century, when the revolutionary tide 
ebbed across Europe and the French Republic seemed poised to annex vari- 
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ous ‘sister republics. Grotius’ new role as a defender of Dutch sovereignty and 
independence made him acceptable to moderate Patriots and former Orangists 
alike, who buried their political differences to prevent the country’s incor- 
poration into Napoleonic France. Chapter 7 analyzes Grotius’ rebranding as 
a Dutch national hero and its impact on his working papers. One editor of 
Grotius’ works receives particular attention: Johan Meerman (1753-1815), an 
Orangist and bibliophile. Born into a prominent Leiden family, Meerman did 
more than anyone of his generation to tie Grotius’ legacy to the new Dutch 
nation-state. He was a trusted adviser to both Rutger Jan Schimmelpenninck 
(1761-1825), President of the Batavian Republic in 1805-1806, and Louis Bona- 
parte (1778-1846), King of Holland from 1806 until 1810. These two autocratic 
rulers sought to build a viable nation-state out of the constitutional wreck- 
age of the Dutch Republic, which had collapsed in 1795, and the Batavian 
Republic’s subsequent experiments in democratic, centralized government. 
Meerman realized that creating a shared Dutch history and culture was just 
as important as constitution-building, which explains his hands-on involve- 
ment in, for example, the establishment of the Royal Library in The Hague 
and a National Gallery of Paintings (Nationale Konstgalerij) —now the Rijks- 
museum in Amsterdam. The bibliophile also possessed the means and the 
connections to locate and collect unknown letters and manuscript treatises 
by Grotius. In October 1800, he bought the sole surviving manuscript copy of 
book three of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum, completed by Grotius in 1602. The 
manuscript had been out of sight for almost a century, following the death 
of a previous owner, David Flud van Giffen (1653-1701). It is unclear how this 
Dutch Reformed minister and manuscript hunter sans pareil had acquired it. 
Meerman became the first editor of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum, Grotius' com- 
parative study of the Dutch Republic, the Greek city-states and ancient Rome, 
which Meerman published in Latin with facing Dutch translation in 1801-1803. 
Meerman's annotations pointedly reminded the readers that Grotius was no 
great admirer of democratic experiments and that he had zealously defended 
Dutch sovereignty and independence. While doing the background research 
for his source edition, Meerman consulted the working papers in the posses- 
sion of the Cornets de Groot family in Rotterdam but failed to locate books 
one and two of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum (now presumed lost). At this junc- 
ture, Meerman’s friend, and colleague Jacobus Scheltema (1767-1835 )—a jur- 
ist, former Patriot, and practitioner of Dutch national history—subjected the 
working papers to a careful, systematic investigation. Scheltema's notes can 
be found on an inventory of the working papers compiled at the passing of 
Hugo Cornets de Groot in 1777. It is likely that Scheltema marked up the invent- 
ory in preparation for their transfer (together with the ancestral portraits and 
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FIGURE 17 FIGURE 18 
Portrait of Martinus Nijhoff, aged 67 Portrait of Frederik Muller, aged 62 


Grotius memorabilia) into the possession of the burgomaster’s grandson and 
namesake, Hugo Cornets de Groot (1783-1864). 

Chapter 8 shows that this entire set of objects was put at great risk by the 
downward social mobility of the grandson, who lacked the income and the real 
estate to take proper care of his inheritance. There was a combination of factors 
at work, including illegitimate birth and financial disaster. His aunts in Rotter- 
dam suspected, with good reason, that Hugo Cornets de Groot and his younger 
sister were not the biological children of their eldest brother. The latter had 
married the children’s mother, Neeltje van Dulmerhorst (1751-1820), months 
before his own passing in spring 1786. The syphilis sufferer is unlikely to have 
sired the two children, though. No wonder that his siblings totally disapproved 
of the mésalliance and broke off all contact. Van Dulmerhorst quickly remarried 
after the death of her first husband, tying the knot with a Dutch army officer 
who may well have been the children’s biological father. The couple moved to 
the town of Den Bosch. The children would never live in Rotterdam again and 
remained estranged from their relatives there. This lowered their standing in 
society—as did the bankruptcy of a Rotterdam broker in 1818, which wiped 
out the financial assets they had inherited from their legal father. Van Dulmer- 
horst's daughter became the second wife of Arnoldus Carel van Diepenbrugge 
(1773-1852), a Dutch army general, who cared little about her small fortune but 
did appreciate the Cornets de Groot connection. He tried to keep an eye on the 
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working papers, portraits, and memorabilia in the possession of his brother-in- 
law. Hugo Cornets de Groot, a solitary and self-willed bachelor, resented this. He 
made it perfectly clear that he was the objects’ sole owner and that, thanks to a 
change in Dutch inheritance law, he could do with these as he saw fit. He spent 
his declining years in a boardinghouse in the village of Cuyck, where he became 
utterly dependent on his landlady’s son-in-law, Jean Baptiste Regouin, a tobac- 
conist by trade. Just weeks before his death, Hugo Cornets de Groot gifted the 
working papers to Regouin out of gratitude for the latter’s many services—if we 
may believe the tobacconist’s account, that is. Karel Hugo van Diepenbrugge 
(1817-1889), the only direct relative still alive, did not inherit anything from his 
uncle apart from the ancestral portraits and Grotius memorabilia. Regouin, for 
that matter, had no intention to hold on to the working papers. He first sought 
to sell them to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg (1808-1878), a 
baronet who headed the family’s cadet branch. To this purpose, Regouin spent 
quite a bit of time investigating and rearranging the papers. However, the two 
men could not agree on a price. Regouin then struck a deal with his whole- 
sale supplier of tobacco, settling some outstanding debts. The new owner was a 
Remonstrant merchant in Rotterdam, Christiaan Snelleman (1806-1886), who 
decided to put the papers up for auction. 

Chapter 9 analyzes the preparations for the public sale, focusing on two 
people in particular: the auctioneer Martinus Nijhoff (1826-1894) and Pieter 
Anton (P.A.) Tiele (1834-1889), the compiler of the auction catalogue. At Nij- 
hoff's behest, the latter disassembled several manuscript volumes to describe 
their contents at document level. This approach had the additional benefit 
of increasing the number of lots for sale. For example, the materials docu- 
menting Grotius' collaboration with the voc directors were taken out of their 
manuscript volume and divided into forty-two lots, each described individually 
in the auction catalogue. An up-and-coming auctioneer, publisher, and book- 
seller, Nijhoff had to prioritize sales volumes and profits. It also made the dis- 
persal and loss of Grotius' working papers far more likely. On the upside, Tiele 
was the foremost Dutch bibliographer of the nineteenth century. He described 
the individual lots with great care and precision. As Nijhoff predicted at the 
time, the auction catalogue would remain a key tool for Grotius researchers 
for many years to come. How did the auctioneer market the event otherwise? 
To create a bit of a buzz, he placed advertisements in Dutch magazines which 
catered to a liberal-leaning, bourgeois audience. He also got in touch with sev- 
eral regular customers, such as Leiden University Library and the Royal Library 
in Stockholm, alerting them to the lots which, in his view, would fit in well 
with their collections. Another potential bidder at the auction was the wealthy 
Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam. Indeed, Nijhoff, Snelleman and Tiele were 
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all part of the same Remonstrant milieu. It was Tiele’s elder brother, the Remon- 
strant minister Cornelis Petrus (C.P.) Tiele (1830-1902), who had put Snelleman 
in touch with Nijhoff in the first place. The minister had familiarized himself 
with Grotius’ working papers soon after their arrival in Rotterdam. At Snelle- 
man’s request, he had prepared a detailed list of the papers, which must have 
been helpful for his younger brother in compiling the auction catalogue. Prob- 
ably at the minister’s urging, the Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam reached an 
informal understanding with Nijhoff regarding the purchase of a manuscript 
volume on the religious and political conflicts of the Twelve Years Truce. The 
volume had been split into two dozen lots for the purpose of the auction. Yet 
Nijhoff agreed to sell the entire volume to the Remonstrant Church of Rotter- 
dam if the total sum of the bid prices for the two dozen lots failed to reach a 
certain threshold. He made similar arrangements with Leiden University Lib- 
rary and Frederik Muller (1817-1881), a bookseller, publisher, and auctioneer 
in Amsterdam—and his former employer. Muller feared that numerous lots 
would be snapped up by foreign buyers at the auction, in particular lots 1-42. 
Fittingly, he appealed for help to the directors of the Nederlandsche Handel- 
Maatschappij (i.e, the Netherlands Trading Society or NHM), a nineteenth- 
century successor to the voc. The NHM directors agreed to extend a credit line 
of five hundred Dutch guilders, with the aim of purchasing lots 1-42 for Dutch 
public institutions. Muller made a tacit deal with Nijhoff to this effect. Thus, 
the auctioneer assured himself of a successful outcome of the public sale even 
before it had started. Yet the impact on Grotius’ working papers was decidedly 
mixed. The noble intentions of Muller and the NHM directors notwithstand- 
ing, various documents that had been part of Grotius' vOC papers were never 
incorporated into Dutch public collections and simply disappeared after the 
auction. Chapter 10 examines how and why this happened. 

The auction of the working papers of Grotius and Pieter de Groot takes cen- 
ter stage in chapter 10. The public sale was held at Nijhoff's premises in The 
Hague on Tuesday evening, 15 November 1864. It did not exactly qualify as 'the 
sale of the century’. The whole affair was over in less than an hour. An expert 
at self-promotion, Nijhoff shared the highlights with the readers of Nederland- 
sche Spectator (‘The Dutch Spectator’), his own liberal weekly. In a short art- 
icle, he listed the names of major customers and a selection of strike prices. 
As expected, over half the lots had been sold to just four buyers: Muller, the 
Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam, Leiden University Library, and the Swedish 
ambassador in The Hague, acting on behalf of the Swedish government. They 
had forked out substantial amounts of money. A quick calculation taught the 
Spectator readers that the auction's gross proceeds were well over thirteen hun- 
dred Dutch guilders. Yet the article remained silent about many other aspects 
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FIGURE 19 Frontpage of the Nederlandsche Spectator of 26 November 1864, featuring a short 
article on the auction of the working papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot 


of the public sale. Who were the other bidders, for example? Which lots were 
of interest to them and why? Did they succeed in obtaining the desired mater- 
ials? As revealed by contemporary correspondence and marked-up copies of 
the auction catalogue, a great deal of horse trading went on behind the scenes. 
Several lots changed hands again after the auction. Willem George Pluijgers 
(1812-1880), Director of Leiden University Library, traded manuscript mater- 
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ials with Muller, for example, effectively playing cards with Grotius’ working 
papers. Thanks to Muller’s extant letters, we also know that, although he and 
the NHM directors wished lots 1-42 to be incorporated into Dutch public col- 
lections, they had no intention of donating these. Leiden University Library, 
the Rotterdam Municipal Archives and the Dutch National Archives paid the 
going market rate when they purchased manuscript materials from Muller. Sev- 
eral lots were not considered worth the expense, though. These ended up in 
the hands of Muller's private customers. In one case, we have a name: David 
Henriques de Castro (1826-1898), a leading member of the community of Seph- 
ardic Jews in Amsterdam. The lots once owned by De Castro are now part of the 
manuscript collections of the Ets Haim Seminary in Amsterdam and of Amster- 
dam and Leiden University Libraries. Yet other lots sold on to Muller's private 
customers have not been seen since. They may well be lost. Finally, chapter 10 
examines Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg’s successful bids at 
the auction. The transfer of manuscript materials into public collections can- 
not be considered a one-way street, not even in the modern period. The baronet 
made it his life work to build a substantial collection of family papers, including 
documents relating to the family’s senior branch. His descendants would pre- 
serve and treasure the collection well into the 1920s. Only the cadet branch's 
failure—in combination with the Grotius commemorations of 1925—could 
persuade Mrs. Henrietta de Jonge to transfer the papers to the Royal Library 
in The Hague. 

The conclusion (chapter 11) seeks to further contextualize the 1864 auction 
by means of a direct comparison with the sale of Isaac Newton's papers in 1936. 
Both events are prime examples of manuscript dispersal in the modern era. 
In which ways are they similar or different? Thankfully, the Newton sale and 
its aftermath have been analyzed in some detail by historians of science.53 Of 
course, there are obvious differences between the two events. For example, 
the Newton sale at Sotheby's in London involved three times as many lots as 
the auction of Grotius’ working papers, lasting two days instead of an hour.54 
Still, the Newton sale seems to have been a modest affair by the standards of 
the day. It was overshadowed by a fine art auction at Christie's sale rooms in 


53  Spargo, Sotheby's, Keynes and Yahuda—the 1936 sale of Newton's manuscripts’; Dry, The 
Newton Papers pp. 3-4, 142-175. 

54 Catalogue of the Newton papers: sold by order of the Viscount of Lymington to whom they 
have descended from Catherine Conduitt, Viscountess Lymington, great-niece of Sir Isaac 
Newton: which will be sold by auction by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. ... auctioneers of literary 
property & works illustrative of the fine arts at their large galleries … New Bond Street W.1 on 
Monday, July 13th, 1936 and following day (London: Sotheby & Co, 1936). 
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London, which happened at the same time and raised over fifteen times the 
proceeds of the Newton sale. Then and now, collectors prefer objets dart to 
dusty documents. If one similarity between the two sales was the collectors’ 
relative lack of interest, another was the high quality of the auction catalogues. 
The compilers—P.A. Tiele and John Taylor, respectively—succeeded in mak- 
ing thorough investigations of confused sets of manuscript materials. Their 
clear and accurate descriptions are still consulted by modern-day researchers. 
Another similarity between the auctions was the lack of involvement of the 
Dutch and British governments. Export controls on objects which we would 
now call ‘national treasures’ or deem to be part of ‘the heritage of mankind’ 
were largely non-existent prior to the Second World War. Little or no discussion 
took place in the public domain at the prospect of centuries-old manuscript 
materials being shipped abroad. Asa result, a substantial part of Grotius’ diplo- 
matic correspondence is now held by the Riksarkivet in Stockholm. Most of the 
Newton papers auctioned in 1936 are divided between King’s College in Cam- 
bridge, the National Archives in Kew, and the National Library of Israel. At both 
auctions, private individuals took the initiative to mitigate or reverse the pro- 
cess of manuscript dispersal. As noted earlier, Muller teamed up with the NHM 
directors to preclude foreign bidders from snapping up Grotius' voc papers. 
The economist John Maynard Keynes managed to collect slightly over half the 
lots of the Newton sale and bequeathed them to King’s College at his death in 
1946. Keynes did not make all his purchases at the auction, however. For years 
afterwards, there was a low-profile, but brisk trade in Newton manuscripts— 
just like there was in Grotius manuscripts following the 1864 auction. Profes- 
sional dealers in rare books and manuscripts—mainly from Britain and the 
US—had swept the board at the Newton sale. In addition to Keynes, we know 
of two major collectors who acquired Newton manuscripts from these dealers: 
Charles Cheers Wakefield (1859-1941), 1st Viscount Wakefield, who gifted his 
purchase to the Royal Mint in London,®> and Abraham Yahuda, whose entire 
collection of books and manuscripts was donated to the National Library of 
Israel after his death. Yet, as in the case of the Grotius sale, the names of many 
bidders at the 1936 auction are still unknown to us, as are the names of most 
of the dealers' private customers. Consequently, several Newton manuscripts 
have not been seen since. Nor are all of Grotius' working papers auctioned in 
1864 accounted for. Are they no longer extant? 

Chapter n is followed by eight appendices, to which I refer regularly in the 
latter half of my monograph. The appendices provide the kind of detailed 


55 National Archives, Kew: Mint 19 (Sir Isaac Newton Papers). 
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information that cannot be readily included in the main text—not without 
interrupting the flow of the argument. The appendices consist of my English 
translations of primary source documents, my concise genealogical chart of 
the Cornets de Groot family, and my reconstruction of the 1864 auction (bid 
prices, strike prices, and the names of bidders and buyers). I hope these mater- 
ials will become a useful point of reference for other researchers. Appendix 1 
is my English translation of the ‘Inventory of the Papers and Books of Hugo 
and Pieter de Groot etcetera in chest no. 1, now Ms. 322 in the Rotterdam 
Municipal Library. It is the oldest extant inventory of the working papers of 
Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot, drawn up in April 1778 for the benefit of the 
sons of Hugo Cornets de Groot. Jacobus Scheltema marked up the inventory 
in May 1803. Appendix I also includes my English translation of Scheltema’s 
observations on Grotius’ working papers. Appendix 11 documents Scheltema’s 
attempt to rearrange and renumber the manuscript volumes. Appendix 111 is 
my English translation of the inventory of Grotius’ working papers which Jean 
Baptiste Regouin prepared for the benefit of Christiaan Snelleman in summer 
1864. It is now part of Ms. 14 in the Peace Palace Library. Appendix Iv is my 
English translation of the ‘List of Grotiana’ which C.P. Tiele compiled at Snelle- 
man’s request in late August 1864. This document also forms part of Ms. 14. 
Appendices I-Iv visualize the successive rearrangements of Grotius’ working 
papers in the form of tables, with the righthand columns listing the corres- 
ponding lots of the 1864 auction. Appendix v consists of a table of the bid 
and strike prices at the 1864 auction, along with the names of bidders and 
buyers—information derived from marked-up copies of the auction catalogue 
found in Dutch public collections. Appendix v1 is my English translation of 
the final receipt sent by Martinus Nijhoff to Christiaan Snelleman, listing the 
strike prices and the auction's gross and net proceeds. The receipt is part of 
Ms. 14 as well. Appendix vii is my English translation of a hand-written note 
by Roelof Bijlsma (1880-1947), Director of the Dutch National Archives. It rep- 
resents Bijlsma's attempt to correlate lots 1-42 of the 1864 auction with Sup- 
plement 1 of the Grotius Collection at the Dutch National Archives (NA, access 
no. 110.35.02.40). Appendix VIII provides a concise genealogical chart of the 
Cornets de Groot family. 

My monograph includes reworked versions of a journal article and a book 
chapter published previously: 

— 'Confronting Grotius' Legacy in an Age of Revolution: The Cornets de Groot 

Family in Rotterdam, 1748-1798), English Historical Review CXXVII no. 529 

(Dec. 2012) 13671403 
— 'Confiscated Manuscripts and Books: What Happened to the Personal Lib- 

rary and Archive of Hugo Grotius Following His Arrest on Charges of High 
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Treason in August 1618?’ in: Lost Books: Reconstructing the Print World of Pre- 
Industrial Europe ed. Flavia Bruni and Andrew Pettegree, Library of the Writ- 
ten Word—The Handpress World 46 (Leiden and Boston: Brill Academic 
Publishers, 2016) pp. 362-385. 
I thank the Oxford University Press and Brill Academic Publishers for giving 
me permission to reuse this material. 
All English translations from original texts in Dutch, French, German and 
Latin are my own, unless indicated otherwise. 


CHAPTER 2 


Knowledge Production and Records Management 
in Early Modern Europe: The Case of Hugo Grotius 


(1583-1645) 


In early November 1608, the Zeeland directors of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany (Verenigde Oostindische Compagnie) commissioned Hugo Grotius to pub- 
lish Mare Liberum|The Free Sea. It would become his most important contri- 
bution to modern international law—with a little help from two of his college 
friends. Johan Boreel (1577-1629) was the first to propose a printed publication, 
informing the voc directors that Grotius had “prepared all the material on this 
topic.” Later that month, Grotius wrote to Daniel Heinsius (1580-1655 )— then 
teaching Greek and Latin literature in Leiden—that he worked tirelessly for a 
“quick publication.” The ever-busy Advocate-Fiscal of Holland had little time 
to spare, however. Heinsius, conveniently situated in Leiden, agreed to see the 
manuscript through the press, and liaise with Elzevier Publishers on his friend's 
behalf. In early January 1609, Grotius wrote to Heinsius that he had examined 
the page-proofs and approved of the typeface and the "format of the little book" 
Mare Liberum was, in fact, just one chapter of a much larger manuscript, cur- 
rently Ms. BPL 917 in Leiden University Library. Referred to by Grotius as his 
treatise on Indian affairs, it is known to us as De Jure Praedae/Commentary on 
the Law of Prize and Booty (first published in 1868). Grotius extensively revised 
chapter 12 of Ms. BPL 917 to prepare it for publication as Mare Liberum, adding 
a new introduction and conclusion, for example.! 


1 Mare Liberum Sive De Iure Quod Batavis Competit ad Indicana Commercia Dissertatio (s.n., 
Leiden: Elzevier Publishers, 1609); BG no. 541; BW I no. 86 (Grotius to G.M. Lingelsheim, 1 Nov. 
1606), no. 146 (Zeeland voc directors to Grotius, 4 Nov. 1608), nos. 148—149, 151-156 (Grotius to 
Daniel Heinsius, 23 Nov. 4, 5, 18 & 26 Dec. 1608; Grotius to Heinsius, 5 & 1 Jan. 1609); BW XVII 
nos. 147A and 152A (J. Boreel to Grotius, 6 Nov. and 13 Dec. 1608); Leiden University Library 
(hereafter UBL), Ms. BPL 917; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 43-44, 94-97 and Hugo Grotius pp. 38, 
40, 106-109; Van Ittersum, ‘Preparing Mare Liberum for the Press’; Martine van Ittersum, 'Dat- 
ing the Manuscript of De Jure Praedae (1604-1608): What Watermarks, Foliation and Quire 
Divisions Can Tell Us About Hugo Grotius' Development as a Natural Rights and Natural Law 
Theorist’, History of European Ideas 35 (June 2009) pp. 125-193; Martine van Ittersum, Profit 
and Principle: Hugo Grotius, Natural Rights Theories and the Rise of Dutch Power in the East 
Indies, 1595-1615, Brill Intellectual History Series (Leiden: Brill Academic Publishers, 2006) 
pp. 283-358. 

All quotations are taken from Bw and translated into English by the author. 
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The revisions took longer than originally planned. Only in the middle of Febru- 
ary did Grotius get round to sending Heinsius the preface of Mare Liberum. Two 
weeks later, the pamphlet's distribution was put on hold at the behest of Johan 
van Oldenbarnevelt (1547-1619), Advocate of Holland and political leader of 
the Dutch Republic. Oldenbarnevelt considered Grotius' plea for freedom of 
trade and navigation in the East Indies too risky in the context of the nego- 
tiations for the Twelve Years Truce (1609-1621). It might well send Philip 111 
of Spain and Portugal the wrong signals about Dutch commitment to the pro- 
posed Truce. Still, Mare Liberum could be dispatched to the Frankfurter Messe, 
so Grotius informed Heinsius in early March, "lest the printer complains loudly 
of his loss" The pamphlet became available in Holland one or two weeks after 
the signing of the Truce treaty (9 April 1609). Even then, the publisher took the 
precaution of issuing it without the author's name on the front cover.” 


2 BWInOS.159,161, 164—165 (Grotius to Daniel Heinsius, 18 Feb., 7 March and end of April 1609); 
BW XVII no. 157A (‘To the rulers and free peoples of the Christian world, before 18 Feb. 1609); 
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The printing history of Mare Liberum is a perfect illustration of the vari- 
eties and vagaries of knowledge production in the early modern period and 
their consequences for the historical record. How Grotius prepared materi- 
als for the press, how he involved friends and family members in this labori- 
ous process, and how, under certain circumstances, he felt the need to post- 
pone or completely abandon a project does not just determine the quantity 
of manuscript and printed texts extant today, but also the form in which we 
encounter these materials. There were good reasons why early modern scholars 
should opt for manuscript publication—circulating hand-written texts among 
asmall circle of like-minded people—or decide to keep religiously or politically 
sensitive materials under wraps completely. Few of Grotius’ contemporaries 
seem to have known about the existence of Ms. BPL 917. Since Oldenbarnevelt 
could not risk a derailment of high-level political negotiations, even the pub- 
lication of Mare Liberum became uncertain in March 1609. The first edition 
was not exactly “a shot heard around the world.’ Arguably, the international 
impact of Mare Liberum came much later, once it had been added to the 1632 
edition of Grotius’ De Jure Belli Ac Pacis/On the Law of War and Peace, for 
example. (It was included in most later editions of De Jure Belli ac Pacis as 
well.)3 

Knowledge production was—and is—closely linked to working methods. 
The same applies to knowledge destruction, of course. The books and work- 
ing papers of early modern scholars were never in one place, not even during 
their own lifetimes. As we have seen, the drafts and proofs of Mare Liberum 
went back and forth between The Hague and Leiden in the winter of 1608-1609. 
Grotius’ exile in France after 1621, combined with his reliance on Dutch friends 
and relatives to get works published in Holland, necessitated the near-constant 
shipment of materials over long distances, which resulted in the dispersal and 
loss of books and working papers. 

This chapter analyzes Grotius’ knowledge production and records man- 
agement in his dual capacity as a scholar and as a lawyer and government 
official. Admittedly, there was no strict separation between scholarship and 


Catalogus Universalis Pro Nundinis Francofurtensibus Vernalibus, De Anno mDCIX (Frankfurt, 
1609) fol. C3’; BG no. 541; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 43-44, 94-97 and Hugo Grotius pp. 38, 40, 
106-109; Van Ittersum, ‘Preparing Mare Liberum for the Press’; on pirated editions of Mare 
Liberum, see Mark Somos and Daniel Margócsy, ‘Pirating Mare liberum (1609), Grotiana 38 
(2017) pp. 176—210. 

3 Grotius, The Free Sea, ed. Armitage p. 9 (quotation); BG nos. 544, 570, 579, 580-586, 592- 
594, 596-597, 599, 600-603, 605-607, 609-61; Van Ittersum, ‘Preparing Mare Liberum for 
the Press’. 
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Ex officina Ludovici Elzevirij. 


ANNO Clo. Joi, Ix. FIGURE 21 
Title page of Mare 
liberum (Leiden, 1609), 
notably without the 
author’s name 


paid employment. However, the records management techniques that Grotius 
adopted as a budding Dutch politician and then as Swedish ambassador in Paris 
carried over into the way he arranged scholarly correspondence and gathered 
materials for his publications. The focus is firmly on Grotius’ use of books and 
papers as physical artifacts. Where did he keep these materials, and how did 
he impose some sort of order on it? For answering these questions, the most 
important primary sources are the Briefwisseling and extant manuscript mater- 
ials once in Grotius’ possession. Equally significant are the insights of Gro- 
tius’ modern editors, particularly Peter Borschberg, Harm-Jan van Dam, Arthur 
Eyffinger, Robert Feenstra (1920-2013), G.H.M. Posthumus Meyjes (1927-2008), 
Henk Nellen, Edwin Rabbie and Jan Waszink. They have carefully reconstruc- 
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ted Grotius’ working methods and records management techniques in a variety 
of circumstances, particularly during the Twelve Years Truce.* 

The first half of this chapter discusses the working methods and records 
management techniques adopted by Grotius in his capacity as a lawyer and 
government official. The objects of analysis are several volumes of manuscript 
materials that once lined the shelves of his study in Paris. What do bindings, 
foliations, and tables of contents tell us about the way Grotius arranged his 
books and working papers? Can we say anything about the origins of his per- 
sonal archive? Did it have a start date? Grotius’ records management is a clear 
reflection of a series of appointments to ever-more important administrative 
and political posts, i.e., his appointments as Advocate-Fiscal of Holland in 1607, 
as Pensionary of Rotterdam in 1613, and, much later, as Swedish Ambassador 
in Paris in 1635. The jurist became more systematic in ordering his files as he 
ascended the political ladder. 

The latter half of this chapter is an analysis of Grotius' working methods as 
an incredibly productive scholar and publicist in Paris, who also made a point 
of arranging for his work to be published simultaneously in Holland. How did 
he involve his friends and relatives in knowledge production and, specifically, 
the process of printed publication? Which manuscript materials were shipped 
back and forth between France and Holland? Who had access to these, and 
when? Did anything get lost in transit or otherwise disappear from sight? Only 
by analyzing the interrelationship of knowledge production and records man- 
agement can we get a sense of the process of transmission and dispersal that 
already started during Grotius' own lifetime and accelerated after his death. 
There are no reliable quantitative estimates of the losses involved. For that 
would assume that we have a detailed knowledge of the contents of Grotius' 
personal library and archive at the time of his death or even before, which we 
do not. Still, it is possible to explore the parameters of the problem. And we 
should. Grotius' intellectual legacy to the modern world is intimately connec- 
ted with the vicissitudes of his personal library and archive. 


4 BW; E.G.E. van der Wall, ‘G.H.M. Posthumus Meyjes, 2 mei 1927-24 juli 2008’ in: Levens- 
berichten en Herdenkingen 2009 (Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Weten- 
schappen (KNAW), 2009) pp. 69—74; Edwin Rabbie, In Memoriam G.H.M. Posthumus Meyjes 
(1927-2008); Grotiana (n.s.) 31 (2010) pp. 1-3; Laurens Winkel, ‘In Memoriam Robert Feenstra 
(1920-2013), Grotiana (n.s.) 34 (2013) pp. 1-5; WJ. Zwalve, ‘Robert Feenstra, 5 oktober 1920- 
2 maart 2013’ in: Levensberichten en Herdenkingen 2015 (Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen (KNAW), 2015) pp. 50-57. 
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In The Information Master (2011), the American historian Jacob Soll explores 
the importance of records management for political careers in early modern 
Europe. His case study is Jean-Baptiste Colbert (1619-1683), who survived and 
thrived as Minister of Finance and righthand man of Louis xrv of France for 
nearly two decades. In Soll's view, Colbert remained at the top of French polit- 
ics for so long not just because of his personal relationship with the monarch, 
but, primarily, because of his mastery of information-gathering and -retrieval 
techniques. In order to stay one step ahead of the King's domestic and foreign 
enemies, Colbert identified relevant materials (royal grants, treaties, contracts, 
etc.) stored in, for example, Church archives, and then arranged for copies 
or originals to be deposited in the Royal Archives in Paris. As Soll notes, the 
modern state could not have come into being without a central bureaucracy 
and central archive, where government documents could be safely stored and 
retrieved at will. Indeed, Colbert seems to have employed a veritable army of 
dependents (many of whom were his own relatives) in his efforts to reorganize 
and streamline the French Royal Archives.5 

Could the same be said of Grotius in his capacity as a government official? 
Not in the sense that Grotius stood at the helm of a large administrative appar- 
atus, as Colbert did in the reign of Louis xiv. Grotius never reached such heights 
of power. Even for the likes of Oldenbarnevelt and John de Witt, it was diffi- 
cult, and at times impossible, to control the loose and disjointed administrative 
apparatus of the Dutch Republic. Government records were produced and kept 
in multiple locations. Moreover, public administration in Holland was very 
much collective government by regents (i.e., patricians), who manned the vari- 
ous republican institutions, ranging from local charity and water management 
boards to the States of Holland. Grotius was born into a regent family in Delft, 
and unquestioningly accepted the ethos of collective government during his 
political career in Holland — witness his spirited defense of the republican con- 
stitution in De Antiquitate Reipublicae Batavicae/The Antiquity of the Batavian 
Republic (1610). Yet he remained a mere cog in the machine as Swedish ambas- 
sador in Paris. He never belonged to the inner circles of Chancellor Axel Oxen- 
stierna or Queen Christina. Stockholm was far away. Still, his long political 
career left distinct traces in the archives of his various employers and had a 
marked impact on the way he ordered his own, personal archive.® 


5 Jacob Soll, The Information Master: Jean-Baptiste Colbert's Secret State Intelligence System 
(University of Michigan Press, 2011). 
6 G. de Bruin, Geheimhouding en verraad: De geheimhouding van staatszaken ten tijde van de 
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Many documents produced by Grotius as a government official became 
part of the archives of the persons or institutions that had commissioned 
or received these. A few examples will suffice. Much of his correspondence 
as Advocate-Fiscal of Holland is extant in the archives of the Court of Hol- 
land and Zeeland (Hof van Holland, Zeeland en West-Friesland), the States 
of Holland and the States of Zeeland. At the instigation of the Dutch States 
General, Grotius did not just attend the negotiations between the Dutch and 
English East India Companies in London in 1613 and The Hague in 1615, but 
also wrote the memoranda exchanged with the English delegations and pro- 
duced the final reports (verbaelen). As Swedish ambassador in Paris, Grotius 
mailed out on average seven to nine newsletters a week, addressed to Queen 
Christina and her Privy Councilors, to Oxenstierna and to Swedish diplomats 
and agents elsewhere in Europe. Predictably, many of these materials have 
been recovered in the Riksarkivet in Stockholm. Quite a few of Grotius’ newslet- 
ters only survive in the copybooks of his correspondents, such as Johan Oxen- 
stierna (1611-1657), the Chancellor's son, who represented the Swedish Crown 
at the peace negotiations in Osnabriick and Miinster in the 1640s. There are, 
in fact, multiple contemporaneous copies of the Oxenstierna copybook, prob- 
ably made at the behest of learned admirers of Grotius. The Royal Library in 
The Hague recently acquired a copybook from the second half of the seven- 
teenth century, comprising over three hundred letters written by Grotius to 
Ludwig Camerarius (1573-1651), the Swedish ambassador in The Hague, and 
the latter's son Joachim Camerarius (1603-1687). It must have been Grotius’ 
reputation as a Latin stylist that saved these and quite a few other letters from 
oblivion." 


Republiek, 1600-1750 (The Hague: spu Publishers, 1991); Paul Knevel, Het Haagse Bureau: 
Zeventiende-eeuwse ambtenaren tussen staatsbelang en eigenbelang (Amsterdam: Prome- 
theus and Bert Bakker, 2001); Hugo Grotius, The Antiquity of the Batavian Republic, translated 
and edited by Jan Waszink (Assen: Van Gorcum, 2000) pp. 6-24. 

7 BW I pp. 626—635; XIII pp. vii-xi, XIV pp. vii-xii, xv pp. xi-xviii, XVII pp. viii-x, 122-137, 
665—693; KB, Ms. 79 C 15; WJ.M. van Eysinga, The Colonial Conferences between England and 
The Netherlands in 1613 and 1615, Bibliotheca Visseriana xv (Leiden: Brill Academic Publish- 
ers, 1940) annexes 46, 93; Van Ittersum, Profit and Principle pp. 373-376; Joan Rómelingh, 
Een rondgang langs Zweedse archieven: een onderzoek naar archivalia inzake de betrekkin- 
gen tussen Nederland en Zweden 1520-1920 (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff Publishers, 1986) 
pp. 162-163,190, 392, 425, 446—447, also available at http://resources.huygens.knaw.nl/zweden; 
Erik Thomson, 'Axel Oxenstierna and Swedish Diplomacy in the Seventeenth Century' in: Sec- 
retaries and Statecraft in the Early Modern World, ed. Paul M. Dover (Edinburgh University 
Press, 2016) pp. 115-139; Henk Nellen, Geen vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers: Hugo de 
Groot: geleerde, staatsman, verguisd verzoener (Amsterdam: Athenaeum—Polak & Van Gen- 
nep, 2021) pp. 197-198, 204-209. 
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FIGURE 22 FIGURE 23 
Portrait of the Swedish diplomatJohan Oxen- Portrait of the Swedish ambassador in the 
stierna, the Chancellor's son Dutch Republic, Ludwig Camerarius, aged 56 


Grotius employed one or more clerks to assist him in his public duties. They 
quickly became indispensable for records management. For example, clerks 
made copies of his out-going letters and any other documents produced at 
the behest of his employers. It is not always possible to determine when these 
materials were first sent to the binder, whether that already happened dur- 
ing Grotius' time in Holland or only afterwards. Extant materials may well 
have been rebound several times over the past centuries. However, it is clear 
that the shelves of Grotius' study in Paris were lined with bound manuscript 
volumes containing, for example, incoming and outgoing correspondence, his 
own notes on the cases that had crossed his desk as Advocate-Fiscal of Holland, 
and the minutes of the meetings of the States of Holland and the Dutch States 
General, which he had attended in his capacity as Pensionary of Rotterdam in 
the period 1613-1618. These documents survive at the Dutch National Archives 


The Royal Library in The Hague purchased Ms. 79 C 15 from an antiquary in Stockholm in 
2009. I thank Henk Nellen and Jeroen Vandommele, Rare Books curator at the Royal Library 
in The Hague, for providing me with this reference. 
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FIGURE 24 FIGURE 25 
Portrait of the Swedish diplomat Johan Portrait of Coenraad van Beuningen, scion 
Adler Salvius of the Amsterdam elite and one-time private 
secretary of Grotius 


and the Rotterdam Municipal Archives.? It is by doing a bit of detective work— 
by first examining the extant autograph notes and drafts that Grotius had kept 
for his own records, for example —that one can track down the many state 
papers authored by him, now dispersed throughout the archives of the govern- 
ment institutions that he once served. Unfortunately, this material has been 
little studied so far.? 


8 Dutch National Archives (hereafter NA), Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplement 11-V (1.10.35.02, 
nos. 41-44); Rotterdam Municipal Archives (hereafter GAR), Handschriftenverzameling Rot- 
terdam (33.01), no. 525; Smelt, ‘Beschrijving’ pp. 87-103; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 23-41. 

9 R.Huijbrecht, ‘Hugo de Groot als Advocaat-Fiscaal van het Hof van Holland, Zeeland en West- 
Friesland, 1607-1614’ and J.G. Smit, ‘De Rotterdamse jaren van Hugo de Groot’ in: De Hollandse 

jaren van Hugo de Groot (1583-1621), ed. Nellen and Trapman pp. 45-56 and 125-143; BW XVII 
nos. 175B, 198B, 198C, 218A, 218B (Grotius to the Court of Holland and Zeeland, end of Oct. 
1609, middle of Sept. 1610, 1612), nos. 175A, 178A, 178B, 178C, 178D, 178E, 178F, 206A (Grotius to 
the States of Zeeland, 17 Oct., 3, 6, 13, 14, 20 Nov., 3 Dec. 1609, 1 Feb. 1611), nos. 184B, 184C (Gro- 
tius to the Delegated States of Zeeland, 28 Jan. and 14 Feb. 1610), nos. 205A, 207A, 207C (States 
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FIGURE 26 Copybook of Grotius’ diplomatic correspondence in the calendar year 1636, with 
on the end leaves the handwritten signature of Grotius’ daughter Cornelia 


By contrast, we have a better understanding of Grotius' activities as Swedish 
ambassador in Paris, largely thanks to the Briefwisseling. Grotius was in fre- 
quent contact with representatives of the Swedish Crown elsewhere in Europe. 
He wrote on a weekly basis to Petter Spiring Silvercrona (1600-1652), Swedish 
agent in The Hague, for example. His diplomatic network also included Lud- 
wig Camerarius, Harald Appelboom (1612-1674), agent of the Swedish Crown in 
Amsterdam, Paulus Pels (1587-1659), who represented both the Dutch Republic 
and the Swedish Crown in Danzig, and Carl Marin (d. 1651), Swedish agent in 
Zürich. Johan Oxenstierna and Johan Adler Salvius (1590-1652), the Swedish 
plenipotentiaries at the peace negotiations in Osnabrück and Münster, re- 
ceived weekly newsletters from Grotius as well. Clearly, Grotius became far 
more systematic in ordering his working papers as time went by, and as he 
assumed more important political positions. The Swedish ambassador ensured 


of Zeeland to Grotius, 14 Jan., 28 April, 11 June 1611), nos. 206B, 209A, 212A, 214A (Delegated 
States of Zeeland to Grotius, 11 Feb., 22 July, 3 Sept., 1 Nov. 1611), no. 363A (Delegated States of 
Holland to Grotius, 20 Aug. 1614), no. 389B (Dutch States General to Grotius, 9 Feb. 1615). 
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that his clerks—oftentimes Dutch ‘tourists’, i.e., regent sons who visited Paris 
on the Grand Tour—made copies of his “lettres d'affaires” The clerks wrote 
the copies into folio-sized, calfbound volumes, each of which contained one 
calendar year’s worth of correspondence. Grotius checked and labelled the 
volumes himself. His copybooks covering the years 1635-1636, 1642 and 1643, 
which comprise scribal copies in several different hands, are still extant at the 
Dutch National Archives.!° 

However scrupulous Grotius was in reporting to Swedish officials and dip- 
lomats elsewhere in Europe, he could not prevent the unauthorized circula- 
tion of his diplomatic correspondence. He received frequent warnings in this 
regard from his brother-in-law Nicolaes van Reigersberch (1584-1654), a justice 
of the High Court of Holland and Zeeland in The Hague. Neither Petter Spir- 
ing Silvercrona nor Joachim de Wicquefort (1600-1670), the agent of the Duke 
of Saksen-Weimar in The Hague, treated Grotius' communications as confid- 
ential. Frederic Henry (1584-1647), Prince of Orange, was kept abreast of the 
contents of Grotius' newsletters, for example. (Frederic Henry had succeeded 
his elder brother Maurice of Nassau as the Dutch Republic's army leader and 
as Stadtholder of Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Overijssel and Gelderland.) Van 
Reigersberch noted in November 1643 that "extracts of your letters to Spiring 
arein circulation every week" and that "it is the custom of Mr. De Wicquefort to 
read out your correspondence in public." He feared that the critique of French 
foreign policy entailed in Grotius' letters would damage the military alliance 
between France and the Dutch Republic, and that, worse, the French ambas- 
sador in The Hague would get a hold of these sensitive materials, which was 


10 BW XIII pp. viixi, XIV pp. vii-xii, xv pp. xi-xviii; NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, 1.10.35.01, 
nos. 1-19 (diplomatic correspondence of Hugo Grotius, 1634—1645); Nellen, Geen vrede- 
stichter is zonder tegensprekers pp. 197—209, 230—234. 

Grotius wrote on the cover of the 1643 copybook: 

D 

1643 

Confereert. Is wel 

No.9 

This suggests that there must have been nine copybooks of his "lettres d'affaires,” start- 
ing in 1635. The words "confereert, is wel" suggest that he checked the text of the scribal 
copies himself, and expressed his approval. Henk Nellen adds a note of caution, however: 
the copybooks contain so many mistakes that it seems unlikely that Grotius checked them 
all. 

The copybooks extant at the Dutch National Archives were paginated by a member of 
the Graswinckel des Villates family in the nineteenth century. This person recorded the 
total number of pages on the first folio of every copybook, usually in the left margin, and 
added underneath “Graswinckel des Villates." 
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indeed the case. The leaked letters provided additional ammunition for French 
demands for Grotius’ recall to Stockholm—an order that Grotius received in 
March 1645, hardly to Van Reigersberch’s surprise.” 

As Swedish ambassador, Grotius employed a succession of private secretar- 
ies. Initially, he used his own three sons for this purpose. When they moved else- 
where to pursue their own careers, Grotius had to find suitable replacements. 
In October 1637, Grotius asked his brother-in-law Nicolaes van Reigersberch to 
look out for a young man 


with a steady writing hand, proficient in Latin and French, who can write 
out letters and other documents for me and who will be content with 
room and board and good instruction instead of a salary. 


Pieter Pels (1617-1698), son of Paulus Pels, served as Grotius’ private secretary 
from 1638 until 1641. Grotius subsequently employed two scions of the Amster- 
dam patriciate: first the son of the Amsterdam brewer and shipowner Pieter 
Evertszoon Hulft, and then Coenraad van Beuningen, who became one of the 
most powerful Dutch politicians of his generation. Isaac Vossius, the son of Gro- 
tius' long-time friend Gerard Joannes Vossius and a budding scholar in his own 
right, was appointed as Grotius' private secretary in July 1643 and stayed with 
him for a year. The young men valued their time in Paris as vital preparation 
for the political or scholarly careers that awaited them back home. Following 
Isaac Vossius' departure, Grotius selected Willem van Crommon, the son of the 
Zeeland judge Gerard van Crommon (1585-1670), as his private secretary. It was 
Willem van Crommon who accompanied him on the fateful journey to Sweden 
in the summer of 1645. Little is known yet about the precise nature of the duties 
undertaken by Grotius' private secretaries. Clearly, they were not expected to 
copy out all the newsletters that Grotius dispatched from Paris each week. The 
Dutch ‘tourists’ who stayed at his house in the Rue des Saints-Péres did more 
than their fair share of this tedious work. 


11 BW IXno. 3630 (N. van Reigersberch to Grotius, 14 June 1638), XIV no. 6582 (N. van Reigers- 
berch to Grotius, 7 Dec. 1643), no. 6600 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 19 Dec. 1643); 
Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 439-451, 470—474, 532-550, 577—578, Hugo Grotius pp. 541—556, 
580—585, 660-675, 716—718, Geen vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers pp. 185-209. 

12 BW VIII no. 3323, p. 688 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 31 Oct. 1637), XIV p. viii, XV pp. xiv, 
xvi; XVI p. xiv—xv; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 396—402, 439-451, 454—464, 470—475, 479 
484, 532-559, 577-587, Hugo Grotius pp. 486—493, 541-556, 559-570, 592-598, 661-683, 
716—728, Geen vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers pp. 286-292; F.F. Blok, Isaac Vossius 
and His Circle: His Life until His Farewell to Queen Christina of Sweden, 1618-1655 (Gronin- 
gen: Egbert Forsten, 2000) pp. 187-196; Dirk van Miert, ‘The French Connection: From 
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The records management techniques that Grotius adopted as Swedish am- 
bassador also carried over into the way he ordered his scholarly and personal 
correspondence. The Rotterdam Municipal Library owns a copybook entitled 
Epistolas ad Eruditos, which contains scribal copies in different hands of the 
letters that Grotius wrote to other scholars in the period 1636—1645.1? Grotius 
was equally careful in filing away the correspondence of his friends and fam- 
ily. After reading a letter, he recorded the date that he had received it, usually 
above the salutation, slightly to the right. He endorsed it on the backside, not- 
ing down the name of the sender and the date that it had been written. On 
occasion, he did this a long time afterwards. Otherwise, it is hard to explain why 
he misdated a letter written in July 1633 by Willem van Oldenbarnevelt (1590— 
1638), Lord of Stoutenburg and son of Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, as ‘Julius 1637. 
Stouten.” Still, the materials extant at the Dutch National Archives suggest that 
his appointment as Swedish ambassador had a marked effect on his records 
management, usually for the better. Grotius became far more assiduous in 
keeping track of his voluminous correspondence, including letters exchanged 
with family members. Thus, he chronologically ordered the letters received 
from his father, his younger brother, and his three sons in the period 1635-1645, 
and filed them away in separate bundles, much like he did with his diplomatic 
correspondence.!* 

Grotius received materials directly relevant to his duties as Swedish ambas- 
sador from his younger brother and his brother-in-law. For example, the lat- 
ter wrote in April 1640: “we have many good tidings from the West Indies, for 
which I refer you to the enclosed newspaper.” Although the enclosure has not 
survived, it was probably a copy of the Courante uyt Italien ende Duytschland 
&c. (Courant from Italy and Germany &c.) of 28 April 1640. It contained the 
“Authentic Report made to the wic directors by the supercargo of the ship 


Casaubon and Scaliger, via Saumaise, to Isaac Vossius’ in: Isaac Vossius (1618-1689): Between 
Science and Scholarship, ed. Eric Jorink and Dirk van Miert, Brill's Studies in Intellectual 
History 214 (Leiden and Boston: Brill Academic Publishers, 2012) pp. 15-42. 

13 Rotterdam Municipal Library (hereafter GBR), Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 674; 
H.C. Rogge and PA. Tiele,Catalogus van Handschriften op de Bibliotheek der Remon- 
strantsch-Gereformeerde Gemeente te Rotterdam (Amsterdam, 1869) p. 62 (item 674); BW 
XIII pp. ix-x. 

Itisunclear who wrote Epistolae ad eruditos ("letters to learned men") on the title page 
of Ms. 674. It was not Grotius. It could have been a later owner of the manuscript, Prof. 
Jakob Krighout (17031770). 

14 NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, 1.10.35.01, nos. 1-19 (diplomatic correspondence of Hugo Gro- 
tius, 1634—1645), nos. 23-27 (incoming letters of Grotius' father, brother, and three sons, 
1635-1645); BW v no. 1860, especially footnote 3 (W. van Oldenbarnevelt to Grotius, 22 July 
1633). 
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Zaeyer (Sower), which left Pernambuco [in Brasil] on 22 February.” In a letter 
of July 1641, Willem de Groot mentioned the surrender of the Spanish garrison 
at Gennep earlier that month and enclosed a French translation of the articles 
of surrender. These are still extant among Grotius’ papers in the Riksarkivet in 
Stockholm. In the summer of 1644, Grotius asked both his brother and brother- 
in-law to supply him with a copy of the Dutch States General’s instructions 
for the three Dutch envoys who would act as mediators between Sweden and 
Denmark—the two countries had been at war with each other since the pre- 
vious December. This kind of information was extremely useful for Grotius in 
writing his weekly newsletters to Oxenstierna and fellow Swedish diplomats 
elsewhere in Europe.” 

The systematic gathering of political news and information was not some- 
thing Grotius had to teach himself in Paris. It was a long-standing habit, adop- 
ted while still a lawyer and government official in Holland. He retained materi- 
als relevant to his work longer than the rightful owners could have wished. For 
example, he wrote to his brother-in-law in October 1637 that he was still in pos- 
session of documents “of the utmost importance to the town of Rotterdam.” 
The materials in question were six bound volumes of resolutions of the States 
of Holland of the period 1577-1605, including the instructions for the Rotter- 
dam delegates in the States of Holland and the correspondence between the 
delegates and the Rotterdam town council. These had been made available to 
Grotius during his tenure as Pensionary of Rotterdam. Pieter de Groot (1615- 
1678) inherited the volumes after his father's death and may have consulted 
them in discharging his duties as Pensionary of Amsterdam (1660-1667) and, 
yes, Rotterdam (1670-1672). The volumes were only returned to the town of Rot- 
terdam in 1886. But that is the story of a later chapter.!6 


15 _ BW XI no. 4627, including footnote 13 (Nicolaes van Reigersberch to Grotius, 30 April 1640), 
XII no. 5300 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 29 July 1641); Stockholm, Riksarkivet (hereafter 
RA), Diplomatica Gallica 10; Bw x11 no. 5300 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 29 July 1641), xv 
no. 6971 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 23 July 1644), no. 6984 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 
30 July 1644), no. 7048 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 17 Sept. 1644). 

16 BW VIII no. 3282 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 3 Oct. 1637) and 1x no. 3532 (Willem de 
Groot to Grotius, 19 April 1638), no. 3643 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 26 June 1638); GAR, 
Access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van de Stad Rotterdam) nos. 2968-2973, and Archief van de 
Commissie voor het Archief, inventory no. 6 (incoming correspondence, 1858-1869: Rot- 
terdam town council to the municipal archivist J.H. Scheffer, 23 Nov. 1864), inventory no. 7 
(incoming correspondence, 1870-1904: item 241—Christiaan Snelleman to J.H.W. Unger, 
13 April 1886 and Robert Fruin to J.H.W. Unger, 3 May 1886), inventory no. 12 (outgoing 
correspondence, 1858-1869: Municipal Archive Committee to the Rotterdam town coun- 
cil, 9 Nov. 1864); J.H.W. Unger, 'De Resolutien van de Staten van Holland van 1577 en 1578; 
Bijdragen en Mededelingen van het Historisch Genootschap 14 (1893) pp. 1-68. 
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Another case in point is Grotius’ collection of Hottomania. In early 1615, Gro- 
tius received valuable manuscript and printed materials regarding the Earl of 
Leicester's governorship of the Low Countries (1585-1586). The six bundles of 
source materials were made available by the French diplomat Jean Hotman 
(1552-1636) to aid the author in writing the Annales et Historiae (1657). This 
voluminous history of the Dutch Revolt had been commissioned by the States 
of Holland back in 1603. Although Grotius had submitted a first version to the 
States of Holland nine years later, he continued to revise it throughout his life. 
As Posthumus Meyjes notes, he promised Hotman to carefully preserve the 
six bundles of materials and return them at the latter’s request. That never 
happened, however. Two years later, Grotius asked for the loan period to be 
extended. Disaster struck in 1619: when the Dutch States General convicted 
Grotius of high treason and confiscated all his property, the six bundles seem 
to have disappeared without a trace. Despite repeated efforts to recover them, 
Hotman never did.!” 


2 Is There a Start Date for Grotius’ Personal Archive? 


If we consider Grotius’ years as a budding lawyer and government official in 
Holland, can we pinpoint a defining moment in the creation of his personal 
archive? It depends on what one considers the archive's origins to be. Should 
we associate it with Grotius’ first steps on the career ladder or with the schol- 
arly and literary activities which he undertook just out of university? Arthur 
Eyffinger notes that the earliest surviving manuscripts of Grotius have a clear 
connection with his father, Jan de Groot. These manuscripts suggest a close col- 
laboration between father and son. For example, Jan de Groot copied out the 
one extant copy of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum, a comparison between the 
Dutch Republic and the Greek city-states and ancient Rome, probably com- 
pleted by Grotius in 1602 and now in Museum Meermanno— House of the 
Book in The Hague. As Grotius noted on various occasions, it was again his 
father who lent him a hand in editing Martianus Capella's Satyricon (1599), 
an encyclopedic work on the liberal arts popular in the Middle Ages, and Syn- 


17 BG no. 741; G.H.M. Posthumus Meyjes, ‘Jean Hotman and Grotius’, Grotiana 2 (n.s.) (1981) 
pp. 3-29; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 56-57, 101 and Hugo Grotius pp. 57, 115; Jan Waszink, 
‘Hugo Grotius' Annales et Historiae de Rebus Belgicis from the Evidence in His Corres- 
pondence, 1604-1644’, LIAS 31 (2004) 249-267; Hugo Grotius, Annals of the War in the Low 
Countries, ed. with translation and introduction by Jan Waszink, Bibliotheca Latinitatis 
Novae (Louvain: Leuven University Press, 2023) pp. 2-5, 90-93. 
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tagma Arateorum (1600), an edition of the Greek didactic poem on astronomy 
by Aratus of Soloi (ca. 275 BCE). Ms. Papenbroeck 10 in Leiden University Lib- 
rary contains early poetry by Grotius. It was once part of the personal archive 
of Jan de Groot, serving as his account book for the period 1582-1588. (It docu- 
ments timber purchases in Danzig, for example.) When Grotius' father became 
schepen of Delft in 1589, he used the same manuscript volume to record his dis- 
agreements with other members of the magistrates' bench. He probably passed 
iton to his eldest son in 1601. According to Eyffinger, the latter used it as an exer- 
cise book for his Latin poetry for the next eight years. It does not mean, though, 
that Grotius' personal archive was simply a continuation of that of his father. 
Thanks to his gainful employment as a lawyer and government official in Hol- 
land, the young man faced ever-increasing amounts of paperwork, requiring 
a step change in his records management. If he was going to stay on top of a 
growing mass of materials, he had to devise a filing system of some sort and 
do it sooner rather than later. It is important to note, though, that there was no 
clear boundary line between what we may consider private literary and schol- 
arly pursuits and work undertaken for the sake of what Grotius would have 
called ‘the common cause'—witness his writing of the Annales et Historiae, for 
example.!8 

If we want to pick one date as the symbolic start date of Grotius’ personal 
archive, perhaps we should opt for August 1604. It was Jacob van Heemskerck’s 
capture of the Santa Catarina in Singapore Straits eighteen months earlier 


18 The Hague, Museum Meermanno—House of the Book (Dutch: Huis van het boek), former- 
ly called Museum Meermanno-Westreenianum (hereafter MMW), Ms. 10 E 25; UBL, Ms. 
Papenbroeck (PAP) 3, 9.2 and 10; Wolfgang Fikentscher, De Fide et Perfidia: Der Treuege- 
danke in den ‘Staatsparallelen’ des Hugo Grotius aus Heutiger Sicht (Munich: Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1979) p. 23-24, 27-29; BG nos. 411-414, 750; Arthur Eyffinger, 
'Het Handschrift Papenbroeck 10: Een merkwaardig kladhandschrift van Hugo de Groot 
(15831645), LIAS VII (1980) pp. 93-140, Some marginal notes to Wolfgang Fikentscher, De 
fide et perfidia, Grotiana (new series) 2 (1981) pp. 116122, ‘Hugo Grotius’ Parallelon Rerum- 
publicarum' in: De Hollandse jaren van Hugo de Groot (1583-1621), ed. Nellen and Trapman 
pp. 87-95, ‘“How Wondrously Moses Goes Along With The House of Orange!" Hugo Gro- 
tius De Republica Emendanda in the Context of the Dutch Revolt, Hebraic Political Studies 
Vol. 1, no. 1 (Fall 2005) 71-109; Grotius, Annals of the War in the Low Countries ed. Waszink 
pp. 90-92. 

Although Ms. 10 E 25 is not an autograph, it contains corrections, marginalia and read- 
ing notes in Grotius' hand. According to Arthur Eyffinger, the original text is in the hand 
of Grotius' father, Jan de Groot. I agree with Eyffinger's conclusions. The script in Ms. 10 
E 25 is the same as in Ms. Papenbroeck 9.2, f. 101-127 (book 16 of the Historiae) and Ms. 
Papenbroeck 3 (letters of Jan de Groot to his sons Hugo and Willem), particularly nr. 15 
(written 12 Sept. 1621), 16 (written 2 Aug. 1621), 19 (written 12 Aug. 1617), and nr. 20 (written 
Cal. Sept. 1617). 
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FIGURE 27 Jan de Groot's former account book, covering the years 1582-1588, was repurposed 
by Grotius for writing poetry 


and the loot's safe arrival in the Dutch Republic which induced the Amster- 
dam voc directors to contact Grotius and commission a plea for continued 
Dutch trade and privateering in the East Indies. Grotius immediately set to 
work to produce a learned, yet highly readable defense of ‘the common cause’. 
Without a thriving voc, which systematically attacked Iberian ships and for- 
tified positions in the East Indies, how could the Dutch Republic win its war 
of independence against the King of Spain and Portugal? The result was Ms. 
BPL 917 in Leiden University Library. Grotius continued to serve the voc as 
a political lobbyist and legal adviser for many years. As Henk Nellen notes, it 


Jan de Groot made a reliable manuscript text available from his own library for Grotius' 
edition of the Satyricon—so the address to the reader informs us. In Syntagma Arateorum 
Grotius references conversations with his father about faulty or missing passages in the 
Greek manuscript used for the edition. Willem de Groot possessed a copy of Syntagma 
Arateorum marked up by Jan de Groot, which, he suggested to his elder brother in 1642, 
could serve as the basis for a new edition. See Nellen, Geen vredestichter is zonder tegen- 
sprekers pp. 36-37 and Harm-Jan van Dam, Filoloog en Dichter in Leiden’ in: De Hollandse 
jaren van Hugo de Groot (1583-1621), ed. Nellen and Trapman pp. 77-83. 
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was an essential steppingstone for his political career, particularly his appoint- 
ment as Advocate-Fiscal of Holland in 1607. Yet there was a price to be paid. 
Courtesy of the voc directors, Grotius was inundated with information about 
all manner of challenges faced by the Dutch East India Company in Asia and 
Europe. Of the working papers that once constituted Grotius’ voc file, over five 
hundred folios are extant at the Dutch National Archives. This mass of mater- 
ials includes autographs as well as scribal copies and was produced mainly in 
the period 1604-1616. It is a mix of letters, reports and memoranda authored 
by the voc directors or by Dutch merchants and mariners who had served 
in the East Indies, and many of the petitions, reports, and memoranda which 
Grotius wrote on the directors’ behalf. The fact that these materials were pre- 
served by him and his heirs in such large quantities tells us something about 
the importance which they attached to these. The wealth of information con- 
tained in the voc file about commercial governance at home and abroad was 
used by Grotius and his relatives to further their own careers, but also to 
defend Dutch trading and maritime interests in the context of European dip- 
lomacy.!9 

This information was of great interest to other states and statesmen as well. 
Both Cardinal Richelieu and Chancellor Axel Oxenstierna sought to tap Gro- 
tius’ unrivalled knowledge of Dutch commercial governance in the 1620s and 
1630s. It is no coincidence that a manuscript concerning Dutch commerce in 
the North Sea and the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, corrected by Grotius, can be 
found in the papers of Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc, astronomer, antiquary 
and conseiller in the Parlement of Provence. Peiresc, who moved in French 
court circles, had befriended Grotius after the latter's arrival in Paris in May 


19 UBL, Ms. BPL 917; NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplement 1 (110.35.02: 40) and Archief 
Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, no. 13 (2.21179.01: 13); Smelt, ‘Beschrijving’ pp. 73-87; W.Ph. Cool- 
haas, ‘Een bron van het historische gedeelte van Hugo de Groot's De Jure Praedae’, Bijdra- 
gen en Mededelingen van het Historisch Genootschap 79 (1965) pp. 415-540; Martine Julia 
van Ittersum, Profit and Principle: Hugo Grotius, Natural Rights Theories and the Rise of 
Dutch Power in the East Indies, 1595-1615, Brill Intellectual History Series (Leiden: Brill Aca- 
demic Publishers, 2006); Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 82-87, Hugo Grotius pp. 91-97 and 
Geen vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers pp. 52—73; Martine Julia van Ittersum, 'The Long 
Goodbye: Hugo Grotius and the Justification of Dutch Expansion Overseas (1604-1645), 
History of European Ideas 36 (2010) pp. 386-411 and ‘Debating the Free Sea in London, 
Paris, The Hague and Venice: The Publication of John Selden's Mare Clausum (1635) and 
Its Diplomatic Repercussions in Western Europe, History of European Ideas 47 (2021), 193- 
1210. 

Some of the materials related to Grotius' activities as voc lobbyist and legal adviser 
survive in the Rotterdam Municipal Archives. See Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 20—23. 
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D. NICOLAVS FABRICIVS DE PEIRESE Regius an. 


Aquifextienfi Curia Scnator ctc. FIGURE 28 
ee Nos win in adi Capii portrait of Nicolas-Claude Fabri 
de Peiresc 


1621. Five years later, Richelieu invited the exile to become involved in the trad- 
ing company of ‘La Nacelle de Saint-Pierre fleurdelysée’ (‘the vessel of Saint 
Peter adorned with French lilies’). Grotius found himself in a difficult position: 
as the beneficiary of a French royal pension, he had to indulge the Cardinal to 
some extent. He supplied the latter with French translations of the charters of 
the Dutch East and West India Companies, for example. In February 1627, he 
also asked his younger brother to go through the books and papers he had left 
in Holland, and to collect everything related to overseas trade. Did this include 
the voc papers? In the end, Grotius decided against supporting the Cardinal’s 
schemes for the restoration of French trade and navigation. He did not intend 
to burn all bridges behind him yet—not if there was a possibility of political 
rehabilitation in Holland.?° 


20 BW III, no. 133 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 20 Feb. 1627); Van Ittersum, ‘The Long Good- 
bye’ pp. 393-395, 401; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 324, 327-329 and Hugo Grotius pp. 388, 
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The current order of the voc papers probably stems from Grotius’ days as 
a Swedish ambassador in Paris. At that point, he arranged for various sets of 
documents to be bound and foliated, in addition to his voluminous corres- 
pondence, of course. Manuscript volumes were not meant to gather dust on 
the shelves of his study in Paris. These were consulted on a regular basis for 
diplomatic or scholarly purposes. One example will be sufficient. When Gro- 
tius learnt of a rebellion of Portuguese planters in Dutch Brazil, he wrote to 
Nicolaes van Reigersberch in the middle of April 1643 that he would be happy 
to assist his compatriots by publishing 


an account of the great crimes erstwhile committed by the Portuguese 
against the Hollanders and the Zeelanders in the East Indies, of which I 
have a whole book, both in Dutch and in Latin. 


Grotius was referring here to chapter 11 of Ms. BPL 917—a historical narrative, 
written in Latin—and fifteen notarized attestations of Dutch merchants and 
mariners, which he had received from the voc directors in October 1604. These 
attestations—bound together as the so-called ‘book treating of the cruel, treas- 
onous, and hostile procedures of the Portuguese in the East Indies'—formed 
the factual basis of chapter 11 of Ms. BPL 917. Forty years on, both sets of mater- 
ials had lost nothing of their relevance for Grotius. In his view, publication 
would support the Dutch West India Company (wrc) in its fight against the 
rebellious Portuguese planters. Nothing came of it, however?! 

As was Grotius' wont, he foliated the bound volume of voc papers himself. 
It must have counted over six hundred folios. Sadly, folios 1-80 are no longer 
extant. Grotius' own table of contents does not survive either. The ordering 


393-395; Peter N. Miller, Peiresc's Europe: Learning and Virtue in the Seventeenth Century 
(Yale University Press, 2000) pp. 89-90 and Peiresc's Mediterranean World (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 2015) p. 215; Nellen, Geen vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers p. 142; on 
Grotius' role in the development of commercial governance and statecraft in France and 
Sweden in the 1630s, see Erik Thomson, 'Swedish Variations on Dutch Commercial Institu- 
tions, 1605-1655, Scandinavian Studies 77 (2005) pp. 331-346, 'France's Grotian Moment? 
Hugo Grotius and Cardinal Richelieu's Commercial Statecraft’, French History 21, 4 (2007) 
PP. 377-394, ‘Commerce, Law, and Erudite Culture: The Mechanics of Théodore Gode- 
froy's Service to Cardinal Richelieu’, Journal of the History of Ideas 68, 3 (July 2007) 407- 
427, The Dutch Miracle, Modified: Hugo Grotius' Mare Liberum, Commercial Governance 
and Imperial War in the Early Seventeenth Century’, Grotiana 30 (2009) 107-130. 

21 BW XIV no. 6177 (Grotius to Nicolaes van Reigersberch, 18 April 1643); NA, Archief Van 
Zuylen van Nyevelt, no. 13 (2.21.179.01:13); UBL, Ms. BPL 917; Van Ittersum, ‘The Long Good- 
bye' pp. 402-406. 
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FIGURE 29 Grotius’ voc files: nearly 500 folios of documents, including autograph notes and 
memoranda (1604-1618) 


principle seems to have been a relatively simple one: papers which Grotius had 
used most recently, such as materials relating to the Anglo-Dutch colonial con- 
ferences of 1613-1615, were placed at the front of the volume, while materials 
which he had literally not touched in years were relegated to the back.22 

The foliation of Grotius' working papers probably postdates his appoint- 
ment as Swedish ambassador in Paris. In quite a few cases, the volumes of 


22 NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplements 1-v (110.35.02: 40-44); Smelt, ‘Beschrijving’ 
pp. 73-105; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 20-23; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de 
Hugo Grotius, ed. WJ.M van Eysinga and L.J. Noordhoff (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1952) 
p. 9; Van Eysinga, The Colonial Conferences, Bibliotheca Visseriana xv. 

I owe a debt of gratitude to Liesbeth Keijser and Roberto Padoan of the Conservation 
Department at the National Archives in The Hague, with whom I had conversations about 
the bindings of Supplement 1-v of the Grotius Papers in July 2005 and July 2008. 

Supplement 1 is currently unbound. Yet traces of thread can be found on folios 300- 
301, 342-345, 349-350, along with holes for four big cords, made of vellum or parchment. 
Grotius’ papers as Advocate-Fiscal of Holland, which make up Supplements 111-v, have 
similar bindings. They also retain (remnants of) the marbled paper wrappers and the end- 
papers that contain Grotius' tables of contents. This is what Supplement 1 looked like at 
one point. Grotius' foliation suggests that Supplement 1 must have been quite bulky. The 
extant papers are numbered folios 9o through 604. Unfortunately, the table of contents is 
missing. It must have been discarded, along with the binding, in preparation for the auc- 
tion of Grotius' working papers in November 1864. Since the auctioneer, Martinus Nijhoff, 
sought to maximize profits, he ordered P.A. Tiele, the compiler of the auction catalogue, 
to divide up bulky volumes into as many separate lots as possible. See The Hague, Peace 
Palace Library (henceforth PPL), Ms. 14, item 16 (Martinus Nijhoff to P.A. Tiele, 1 Oct. 1864). 
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working papers have the same appearance today as they would have had in 
Grotius’ study in Paris in the period 1635-1645. Several volumes of working 
papers inherited by Pieter de Groot still contain tables of contents in Grotius’ 
hand, usually on one of the endpapers at the start of a volume. They have 
identical marbled paper wrappers and bindings (four big cords per volume). 
Cases in point are the Advocate-Fiscal papers at the Dutch National Archives, 
the manuscript of De Imperio in the Royal Library in The Hague, and Grotius’ 
diplomatic papers from the period 1634-1641 at the Riksarkivet in Stockholm. 
It is likely that the marbled paper wrappers stem from the second half of the 
seventeenth century—meaning that Pieter de Groot had his father's working 
papers rebound. If he did, he never changed the original order of the volumes' 
contents, which stems from late 1630s and early 1640s. 

Why would Grotius have sent his working papers to a binder in Paris only 
then? Was there no earlier opportunity? Where did he keep his books and 
papers, in fact? To answer these questions, we must take account of the dra- 
matic events of Grotius’ life, particularly his trial and imprisonment in 1618- 
1621. By the time he was appointed Swedish ambassador, he had lost sight of 
his working papers and printed books for many years.?? 


23 The Hague, Royal Library (henceforth KB), Ms. 131 C21; RA, Diplomatica Gallica 8-10; 
NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplements 1-v (110.35.02: 40-44); Van Dam, 'Grotius' 
manuscript of De Imperio Summarum Potestatum circa Sacra identified’. 

Supplements 11-v of the Grotius Papers at the Dutch National Archives provide im- 
portant clues for the way Grotius ordered his own archive. Grotius compiled rough tables 
of contents for each volume, which he invariably wrote down on f.1, one of the endpapers. 
This is my transcription of Grotius' table of contents for the volume now catalogued as NA, 
Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplement 111 (1110.35.02: 42): 


Limiten 
Nieuwe Veen Sticht 
... de Veurse Sticht 


Goilant ende 't Sticht 

Zuithollant met Altenae 

Pietershoeck ende limiten van Zuithollant 

Usus in Goilant 

… ende successie van Altenae 
A French 'grapes' watermark can be found in the endpapers in the front and back of Sup- 
plement 11, inserted before f. 1 and after f. 95. Another French watermark can be found in 
the endpapers of Supplement 111. 

Judging by the (remnants) of the marbled paper wrappers, which are identical, Sup- 
plements 11-v must have been bound by the same binder at the same time. Similar 
marbled paper wrappers were used for the six volumes of newsletters (1636-1641) in the 
Riksarkivet in Stockholm (Diplomatica Gallica 910), for the manuscript of De Imperio and 
for a bundle of documents compiled by Grotius as Pensionary of Rotterdam, both in the 
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Of course, Grotius’ books and working papers had never been in one place, not 
even while he lived in Holland. A letter to his father of August 1608 reveals the 
location of an unfinished manuscript of the Annales et Historiae. At that point, 
the Advocate-Fiscal of Holland had worked and lived in The Hague for five years 
at least. The letter reveals that he nevertheless kept part of his papers, including 
draft and fair copies of several books of the Annales et Historiae, in a chest near 
his bed at his parents’ home in Delft. His books and papers remained dispersed 
among several different locations during the Twelve Years Truce. When Grotius 
was appointed Pensionary of Rotterdam, he moved into the official residence 
on the Botersloot in Rotterdam, together with his wife and growing family. An 
inventory drawn up in March 1620 reveals a well-stocked library of over three 
hundred books, including ninety juridical titles, seventy works by Greek and 
Roman authors, and fifty tomes on Christian theology. Most of Grotius' books 
and papers must have been kept at his house in Rotterdam in the period 1613- 
1620. Yet he still spent quite a bit of time in The Hague on government business, 
primarily to attend the meetings of the States of Holland and, from May 1617, 
the meetings of the Delegated States of Holland (Gecommitteerde Raden) and 
Dutch States General. Twenty years later, he recalled that he had frequently 
stayed overnight in a house in The Hague belonging to Cornelis Claeszoon 
van Driel (1572-1636), a Rotterdam burgomaster and, like Grotius, a member 
of the States of Holland. Van Driel allowed him to leave his papers in the guest- 
chamber of the house, along with a few books, primarily intended for pleasure 
reading. If Grotius' papers and books were kept in at least three places before 
August 1618, the situation became even more complex following his arrest for 
high treason.?4 


Royal Library in The Hague (Ms. KB 131 C 21 and Ms. KB 129 B12.6, respectively). Compare 
J.F. Heijbroek and T.C. Greven, Sierpapier: Marmer-, Brocaat- en Sitspapier in Nederland 
(Amsterdam: De Buitenkant Publishers, 1994) pp. 21-22. 

24 . BWInO.141 (Grotius to Jan de Groot, 6 Aug. 1608); Cornelia Ridderikhoff, ‘Een aristocra- 
tische geschiedenis van de Opstand’, De Zeventiende Eeuw 10 (1994) pp. 277—287; Waszink, 
‘Hugo Grotius’ Annales et Historiae’ pp. 253-254; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 144-148 and 
Hugo Grotius pp. 165171; BW VII no. 2591, 2599 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 14 & 23 May 
1636), VIII no. 3063, 3282 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 7 May & 3 Oct. 1637). 

Henk Nellen notes that Grotius doubled up as Pensionary of Rotterdam and Advocate- 
Fiscal of Holland from June 1613 until February 1614, when Nicolaes van Kinschot suc- 
ceeded him as Advocate-Fiscal of Holland. Grotius roomed with Thomas Cassiopijn in 
The Hague during this period. His wife and children lived in the official residence of the 
Pensionary of Rotterdam. 
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The next chapter analyzes the impact of Grotius’ trial and imprisonment 
on his personal library and archive. Suffice it for now to register a few salient 
facts. In late August 1618, Grotius was arrested on suspicion of high treason 
by the guard of Maurice of Nassau, Stadholder and army leader. The Dutch 
States General sentenced him to lifelong captivity and the confiscation of all 
his property nine months later. While he languished in Loevestein Castle, prin- 
ted books and working papers were removed from his house in Rotterdam and 
from his guest-chamber in Van Driel’s house in The Hague. Grotius’ wife, Maria 
van Reigersberch (1589-1653), appealed against the confiscation of her hus- 
band’s property, but did not receive satisfaction from the Court of Holland and 
Zeeland until 1630. Even then, it took a long time for the printed books and 
working papers to be returned to Grotius. Nor did he get everything back. In 
other words, Grotius’ decision to send materials to the binder in the late 1630s 
and early 1640s represented a kind of overdue records management on his part. 
The Swedish ambassador sought to systematically order and preserve working 
papers that had been inaccessible for years.25 

There is ample evidence in the Briefwisseling that, following his success- 
ful escape from Loevestein Castle, Grotius lacked various printed texts and 
manuscript materials necessary for his publications. For example, he had to 
borrow the working papers of Rombout Hogerbeets (1561-1625) to write Verant- 
woordingh van de wettelijcke regieringh van Hollandt ende West-Vrieslandt (‘Jus- 
tification of the lawful government of Holland and West-Frisia’). The pamphlet 
was a frontal attack on those Grotius held responsible for Oldenbarnevelt's exe- 
cution and for the life sentences handed down to Hogerbeets and himself. It 
appeared in Latin and Dutch in 1622 and sold out immediately. Hogerbeets had 
been Pensionary of Leiden during the Twelve Years Truce and a political ally 
of Oldenbarnevelt and Grotius. Arrested in August 1618, he had shared Gro- 
tius' imprisonment at Loevestein Castle. No wonder that Grotius was eager to 
make use of Hogerbeets' papers to write the Verantwoordingh. In Paris, there 


25  G.Moll, De confiscatie der goederen van Hugo de Groot, Oud-Holland 20 (1902) pp. 83-111; 
EJ. van der Heijden, ‘De boekerij van Grotius’ in: Grotiana 3 (1930) pp. 18-38; P.C. Mol- 
huysen, De bibliotheek van Hugo de Groot in 1618, Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Neder- 
landsche Akademie van Wetenschappen Afdeeling Letterkunde, new series, 6, no. 3 (Am- 
sterdam, 1943) no. 46, 77, 78, 92, 97, 100, 301, 320; C.S.M. Rademaker, ‘Books and Grotius at 
Loevestein’, Quaerendo 2 (1972) pp. 2-29; Edwin Rabbie, ‘The History and Reconstruction 
of Hugo Grotius' Library: A Survey of the Results of Former Studies with an Indication of 
NewLines of Approach' in: Bibliothecae Selectae da Cusano a Leopardi ed. Eugenio Canone 
(Florence: L.S. Olschki, 1993) pp. 119-137; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 230-262 and Hugo Gro- 
tius pp. 263-312. 
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à "7 n. 
i GABRIEL NAUDE 

Nea Paris, le 2 Fevrier 1620. med a Abbeville, 
i 29, Juillet 1653. 


FIGURE 30 FIGURE 31 
Portrait of Rombout Hogerbeets Portrait of Gabriel Naudé, aged 49 


cannot have been much detailed documentation available regarding the Dutch 
political and religious disputes of the Twelve Years Truce. Still, Grotius did 
have access to several excellent book collections, such as the Royal Library and 
the library of the Dupuy brothers. As Nellen notes, the exile could exchange 
manuscripts, books, and ideas in regular meetings of the Académie Dupuy, 
later known as the Cabinet Dupuy, whose members included scholars such 
as Ismael Boulliau (1605-1694), Gabriel Naudé (1600-1653), Marin Mersenne, 
Guy Patin (1601-1672), Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc, Nicolas Rigault (1577— 
1654), Claude Sarrau and Claude Saumaise. Even so, it did not stop Grotius 
complaining loudly about his own “most poorly-stocked library" when he wrote 
to Willem de Groot in August 1627. At that point, he asked his younger brother 
to send him approximately twenty books, including various treatises on mari- 
time law, such as Consulato del Mare and the Commentaria in omnes pene 
juris civilis titulos ad rem nauticam pertinentes of the Leuven Professor Petrus 
Peckius (1529-1589). Publications on Dutch law and legal practice remained 
especially hard to come by in Paris. Grotius prefaced Inleidinge tot de Holland- 
sche rechts-geleertheyt|'Introduction to Dutch Jurisprudence’ (1631) by express- 
ing his regret that few relevant books “and other aids" had been at his disposal 
while writing it and that he had been unable to consult various people “about 
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Dutch customary law.” Undoubtedly, this had been the case at Loevestein 
Castle, where he had prepared the Inleidinge's first draft. But was it not equally 
true of his time in exile??6 

If Grotius found it difficult to restock his personal archive and library in 
Paris in the 1620s, he further complicated matters by his own wanderlust in 
the early 1630s. Wherever Grotius traveled, books followed suit. The exile had 
never given up hope of some sort of rehabilitation in his home country. In 
October 1631, he sought to force the States of Holland's hand by returning to 
Rotterdam. He traveled on to Amsterdam two months later, where he stayed 


26 BW Il, no. 775 (Grotius to Rombout Hogerbeets, 28 July 1622), no. 674 (Johan de Haen to 
Grotius, 8 Aug. 1621), no. 770 (Grotius to Johan de Haen, 22 June 1622), 111 nos. 1163, 1171, 
1173 and 1627 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 13 August, 11 and 26 Sept., and 23 Dec. 1627), IV, 
no. 1375 (A. Hogerbeets to Grotius, 10 March 1629), no. 1571 (Grotius to his sons Cornelis, 
Pieter and Dirk de Groot, beginning of 1631); Rogge, ‘De ‘Verantwoordingh’ van Hugo de 
Groot’; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 285-304, 354-356, 405-417 and Hugo Grotius pp. 340- 
363, 429—434 Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 120-129,148-154, 405-417, 499-517, 555-562; Hatch, 
‘Between Erudition and Science’; Les grands intermédiaires culturels de la République des 
Lettres ed. Berkvens-Stevelinck, Bots and Háseler; Hugo Grotius, Inleidinge tot de Hol- 
landsche Rechts-Geleerdheid ed. F. Dovring, H.F.W.D. Fischer, E.M. Meijers (Leiden, 1952; 
second edition, Leiden, 1965). 

The Royal Library in The Hague owns a set of papers to which Grotius gave the title 
‘documents relating to the [political] troubles, from 1618 until [1626]. Ms. 129 B12.5 con- 
tains materials relating to Maurice of Nassau's coup d'état of August 1618, the arrest of 
Oldenbarnevelt, Grotius and Rombout Hogerbeets, their trial in 1618/19, and, in the case of 
the latter two, their imprisonment at Loevestein Castle. Grotius must have obtained these 
documents, probably from family and friends, after the confiscation of his possessions in 
May 1619. He consulted them for the Verantwoordingh and sent them to a binder some- 
time after 1623. (Ms. 129 B12.5 contains a letter of Maurice of Nassau to “De Chantraine" 
of 18 April 1623, but nothing later than that.) As was his wont, Grotius compiled a rough 
table of contents on f. 1, i.e., one of the endpapers. 

Grotius' personal archive in Paris also contained a bulky volume of nearly four hun- 
dred folios of manuscript materials on religious affairs in the Dutch Republic in the period 
1598-1618, including relevant resolutions of the States of Holland and Dutch States Gen- 
eral, minutes of the meetings of the synods of the Dutch Reformed Church, Grotius' 
own correspondence with the Anglican bishop John Overall, etc., etc. The volume, still 
in its original seventeenth-century binding, is extant in the Rotterdam Municipal Library 
as Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 38. It contains copies (or, in some cases, the ori- 
ginals) taken from the papers of Hogerbeets, Johan de Haen and Benjamin Aubéry du 
Maurier, used by Grotius to write the Verantwoordingh. Compare Rogge and Tiele, Cata- 
logus van Handschriften op de Bibliotheek der Remonstrantsch-Gereformeerde Gemeente 
te Rotterdam pp. 5, 51-52, 54, 81,99, 109, 124-125, 137; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 41-54; 
Arthur Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelijke nalatenschap van Hugo de Groot: inventaris van de 
papieren in Nederlandse openbare collecties' (typescript, Den Haag, 1985). 
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with the Remonstrant merchant Joost Brasser. While lodging with Brasser, Gro- 
tius wrote to his wife in Paris, asking her to ship to Amsterdam “all my books 
on law, which are there and which Cornelis [the eldest son] will be able to 
point out to you.” Pending a decision of the States of Holland, he might as well 
earn some money with his legal practice. For this purpose, he asked Willem 
de Groot in The Hague to send “his [i.e., Grotius’] books on Roman and Dutch 
law,” in particular “the great volumes of the Corpus Iuris Civilis,” along with 
the Criminalia and the post-glossators Bartolus (1314-1357), Baldo degli Ubaldi 
(1327-1406), Paulo de Castro (11441), and Jason de Mayno (1435-1519). These 
texts were evidently in the safekeeping of Willem de Groot, who happened to 
bea practicing lawyer as well. After months of wrangling, the States of Holland 
finally reached a consensus in April 1632 and ordered Grotius to leave the coun- 
try. In case of non-compliance, a price of 2,000 Dutch guilders would be put on 
his head. The exile had no choice but to flee again, this time to the German 
port of Hamburg, where he would remain for two years. Writing from Ham- 
burg in May 1632, Grotius asked his brother to send him Godefroy's editions of 
the Corpus Iuris Civilis (1583), along with the Institutes (1587) of Theophilus, a 
sixth century Byzantine jurist. A year later, Grotius requested copies of Paulus 
Merula's Manier van procederen in de Provintien van Holland, Zeeland ende 
West-Vriesland (‘Legal procedures in the provinces of Holland, Zeeland and 
West-Frisia’), published in Leiden in 1592, along with the Institutiones Physicae 
(1615) and Primae Philosophiae Institutiones (1616) of the Leiden don G. Iac- 
chaeus (1578-1628). Clearly, Grotius expected his brother to assist him in his 
legal practice and to supply the relevant materials, even if it meant sending 
books to Hamburg.?” 

Nearly all the above-mentioned titles had been confiscated and removed 
from Grotius' house in Rotterdam in March 1620. As noted earlier, the lifting of 
the confiscation of Grotius' property was a long, drawn-out process. In 1625, the 
Court of Holland and Zeeland ruled that Maria van Reigersberch was entitled 
to half her husband's property. Five years later, the Court declared that, as a 
Delft citizen, Grotius could redeem his confiscated property through the pay- 
ment of sixty Dutch guilders. It is quite possible that, following the Court's 
verdicts in 1625 and 1630, various confiscated books and working papers were 


27 BW V no. 1744 (Grotius to Maria van Reigersberch, 16 Feb. 1632), nos. 1743, 1765, 1841, 1864, 
1869 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 16 Feb. & 17 May 1632, 25 May 1633, 3 & 12 Aug. 1633); 
Caspar Brandt and Adriaan van Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de 
Groot 2 vols. (Dordrecht, 1727) 1 pp. 219—228, 386—387; Molhuysen, De bibliotheek van Hugo 
de Groot in 1618 nos. 5, 40, 42, 46, 77, 92, 97, 99, 100, 301, 31, 320; Nellen, Hugo de Groot 
pp. 364-389 and Hugo Grotius pp. 443-478. 
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returned to the exile’s relatives in Holland, who held on these materials until 
told otherwise.?8 

Grotius realized that he had lost sight of several of his working papers and 
books during his peregrinations. After his return to Paris in February 1635, 
he implored both his brother and brother-in-law to arrange for “my books, 
[which I] left in Delft and with our cousin [Joost] Brasser in Amsterdam,” to be 
shipped to Paris, along with “all my papers, which I urgently need, but which 
are dispersed everywhere.’ The ever-helpful Willem de Groot lent his assist- 
ance. He searched for Grotius’ books and papers in the parental home in Delft, 
for example, where he found a set of books belonging to his elder brother in the 
attic. In September 1635, three trunks filled with books and papers were sent to 
Paris. When Pieter de Groot travelled from The Hague to Paris in spring 1636, he 
took along a set of books which his uncle had identified as belonging to Grotius. 
In June 1638, the latter received a trunk filled with manuscript resolutions of the 
States of Holland, covering the period 1577-1605. Likely, it was large shipments 
such as these which induced the newly minted Swedish ambassador to (re)foli- 
ate his working papers and send them to the binders. When we study those 
materials today, we see many of them in the order in which Grotius arranged 
them in Paris in the late 1630s or early 1640s.?9 


28 Moll, ‘De confiscatie der goederen van Hugo de Groot’; Van der Heijden, ‘De boekerij van 
Grotius’; Molhuysen, De bibliotheek van Hugo de Groot in 1618; Rabbie, ‘The History and 
Reconstruction of Hugo Grotius' Library’. 

29 BW v no. 1977 (Hugo Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 15 Feb. 1635), VI nos. 2132, 2200, 2434 
(Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 5 June & 27 July 1635, 10 Jan. 1636), nos. 2197, 2250, 2344, 
2345, 2431, 2485, (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 27 July, 23 Aug., 9 and 10 Nov. 1635, 10 Jan. 
& 21 Feb. 1636), nos. 2295 and 2304 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 29 Sept. and 9 Oct. 1635), 
no. 2321 (N. van Reigersberch aan Grotius, 21 Oct. 1635), v11 no. 2563 (Willem de Groot to 
Grotius, 23 April 1636), nos. 2566, 2591, 2608, 2691 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 24 April, 
14 & 30 May, & 31 July 1636), nos. 2613, 2694, 2705, 2822, 2904 (Grotius to N. van Reigers- 
berch, 30 May, 31 July, 8 Aug. 30 Oct., & 18 Dec. 1636), VIII nos. 2925, 2958, 3023, 3323 
(Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 15 Jan. & 12 Feb. 1637, 10 April & 31 Oct. 1637), no. 3327 
(Willem de Groot to Grotius, 2 Nov. 1637), 1x no. 3643 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 26 June 
1638), no. 3659 (N. van Reigersberch to Grotius, 5 July 1638); no. 3712 (Grotius to N. van 
Reigersberch, 7 Aug. 1638), no. 3858 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 21 Nov. 1638), no. 3886 
(Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 11 Dec. 1638); Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 12-13; KB, Ms. 
131 C21; RA, Diplomatica Gallica 8-10; NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplements 1-v 
(110.35.02: 40-44); Van Dam, ‘Grotius’ manuscript of De Imperio Summarum Potestatum 
circa Sacra identified’; Ridderikhoff, ‘Een aristocratische geschiedenis van de Opstand’ 
pp. 282-283. 

The legal opinions given by Grotius while residing in Holland in November 1631 and 
February 1632 were published in Vol. 3 of the Consultatien, Advysen en Advertissementen, 
published in Amsterdam and Rotterdam in 1647-1648. Compare BG nos. 796-800. 
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A case in point is two volumes of autograph reading notes that survive in 
the Rotterdam Municipal Library. Ms. 414 and Ms. 415 testify to Grotius’ strenu- 
ous, but ultimately fruitless, efforts to reestablish the unity of the Christian 
churches and thus further the cause of religious peace. In both volumes, the 
foliation and table of contents are in Grotius’ hand. Since Ms. 415 includes an 
autograph list of book titles that appeared in the Dutch Republic in 1639, it 
can only have been bound in the early 1640s. Yet some of the contents must 
be dated much earlier. As Edwin Rabbie points out, Grotius’ reading notes 
on Johannes Driedo's De Captivitate et redemptione humani generis (Louvain, 
1534)— found on f. 12 of Ms. 415— probably stem from January 1617, when Gro- 
tius wrote to Gerard Joannes Vossius about Driedo's opinions on the sacrificial 
death of Christ. He may well have borrowed the copy from Vossius in the first 
place: the page references in Grotius' excerpts reveal that he consulted the 
1548 Louvain edition, part of Driedo's Opera Omnia, which Vossius kept in his 
library. Ms. 414 survives in its original seventeenth century binding. Its table 
of contents suggests that Grotius consulted a wide range of Protestant and 
Catholic authorities, including H. van Zomeren's Epitoma Primae Partis Dyalogi 
G. Ockam (1481), J.P. Duynonus’ Institutum Christianum (1538), Cl. de Sainctes' 
Examen Doctrinae Calvinianae (1566), Jean Bodin's Heptaplomeres (written in 
1593), which, it should be noted, he only read in manuscript in the 1630s, 
Johannes de Carthagena's De Jure Belli Romani Pontificis (1609), John Selden's 
De Diis Syris (1617), and Moyse Amyraut's Traitté des religions contre ceux qui 
les estiment toutes indifferentes (1631). A set of notes on the Calvinist synod of 
Alengon of 1637 confirms that Ms. 414 could only have been sent to a binder 
at the end of the 1630s. Both volumes are indispensable for analyzing Grotius' 
irenic theology and his views on the relationship between church and state. 
Sadly, these materials have not yet received the attention that they deserve from 
modern scholars.30 

Ms. Fonds Latin 9722 in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris has suffered 
from long scholarly neglect as well. Grotius must have sent this set of working 
papers—a miscellany of letters, notes, and copies of documents—to the bind- 


30 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 414—415; BW v no. 1952 (Grotius to J. de Cordes, 
19 Sept. 1634); Rogge and Tiele, Catalogus van Handschriften op de Bibliotheek der Remon- 
strantsch-Gereformeerde Gemeente te Rotterdam p. 41; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 71-76; 
Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelijke nalatenschap van Hugo de Groot’; Paula Witkam, ‘A short 
book list compiled by Hugo Grotius, Quaerendo 12 (1982) pp. 221-236; Rabbie, ‘The His- 
tory and Reconstruction of Hugo Grotius' Library’ pp. 131-132; G.H.M. Posthumus Meyjes, 
‘Some Remarks on Grotius' Excerpta Theologica, Especially Concerning His Meletius' in: 
Hugo Grotius, Theologian ed. Nellen and Rabbie, pp. 1-17. 
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ers in or after 1641. The volume comprises earlier materials, of course. The table 
of contents, drawn up by Grotius himself, reflects his ongoing commitment to 
the cause of Christian unity and religious peace in the last decade of his life. 
An admirer of the Anglican Church and William Laud (1583-1645), Archbishop 
of Canterbury, he kept a close watch on religious and political developments in 
the British Isles in the 1630s and 1640s. The table of contents lists “the articles 
sent to Scotland by the King of Britain, 1635” ("articuli in Scotiam a rege Br missi 
1635”), a speech given by Laud in 1637 (“Discours de arch. de Canturbery 1637"), 
Laud's correspondence with Swiss (Calvinist) ministers in 1639 ("Eiusdem Epis- 
tula ad pastores helveticos 1639"), and a letter signed by the Scottish minis- 
ter Andrew Ramsay (1574-1659), a former acolyte of Laud-turned-Covenanter 
("Epistola Pastorum in Scotia 1640"). Ms. Fonds Latin 9722 exemplifies the close 
connection between Grotius' working papers and his published works. For 
example, it contains notes on De Veritate religionis Christianae/On the truth of 
the Christian religion (1627). In Henk Nellen's view, these notes should be attrib- 
uted to somebody in Grotius' circle of likeminded scholars, possibly Peiresc or 
Marin Mersenne (1588-1648). As Peter Miller notes, Peiresc rated De Veritate 
very highly and sent copies to, for example, Cardinal Francesco Barberini in 
Rome. He also kept a file on De Veritate, including a document that contrasted 
the decrees of the Synod of Dort (1619) with the teachings of the early church. 
The latter might well be a copy of Disquisitio an Pelagiana sint ea Dogmata 
quae nunc sub eo nomine traducuntur (1622), Grotius' defense of Remonstrant 
teachings in the face of the Synod's condemnation. Peiresc, then, is a probable 
candidate for the authorship of the notes on De Veritate found in Ms. Fonds 
Latin 9722. The manuscript volume also includes a letter by Nicolaes de Bye, an 
Anabaptist, who wanted to have Grotius' opinion on the question whether a 
Christian could hold public office. Grotius noted in the table of contents of Ms. 
Fonds Latin 9722: "Nicolaes Bye off een christen mach overheit zijn? Although 
he never wrote back to De Bye, he certainly upheld the Christian magistrate's 
right to administer capital punishment in his Annotata in Epistolam Pauli ad 
Philemonem, which was added to the 1642 edition of De Jure Belli ac Pacis.’ 


31 Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale de France (hereafter BNF), Ms. Fonds Latin 9722 (Henk 
Nellen kindly assisted me in transcribing and interpreting the manuscript's table of con- 
tents. For my transcription, I used microfilm £21 in the possession of the Grotius Insti- 
tute, currently part of Huygens ING in Amsterdam.); Hugo Grotius, Aantekeningen over 
de Brieven van den Apostel Paulus aen die van Thessalonica, Timotheus, Titus, Filemon, 
Hebreen; nevens de Algemeene Brieven en Openbaringe trans. David van Hoogstraten (Ams- 
terdam: Albert and Barend Visscher, 1694) pp. 159-162; Hugo Grotius, De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis, 3 vols. (Amsterdam: Blaeu, 1660) pp. 614—615; BW XII no. 5145 (N. de Bye to Grotius, 
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In the first half of this chapter, we have looked at Grotius’ working methods as 
a lawyer and government official, producing memoranda, reports, and advis- 
ory opinions, while keeping track of an ever-increasing flow of incoming and 
outgoing correspondence. Indeed, we have seen that he employed clerks to 
copy letters and other documents for him. We have also assigned a symbolic 
start date to Grotius’ personal archive. In August 1604, the Amsterdam voc dir- 
ectors engaged the young lawyer to write a robust defense of Dutch trade and 
privateering in the East Indies. It marked the beginning of a long and fruitful 
cooperation between Grotius and the Dutch East India Company, which has 
left a long trail of documents—over five hundred folios in Grotius’ personal 
archive alone. We have explored the question where Grotius kept his books and 
working papers, and why so much of the extant manuscript material seems 
to have been foliated and bound during Grotius’ tenure as Swedish ambas- 
sador in Paris. The short answer is that Grotius’ books and working papers 
were never in one place prior to his ambassadorial appointment. Even in the 
period 1635-1645, his publishing activities necessitated plenty of shipments 
of books and papers between Holland and Paris—as we shall see below. A 
longer answer to this question must take account of Grotius’ trial and impris- 
onment in 1618-1621, particularly the confiscation of all his property by the 


15 April 1641), nos. 5168, 5181, 5230 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 4, 12 May & 15 June 1641); 
BG no. 571 (particularly Remarque #5), 937-941, 944-954, and no. 1136; Vaughan T. Wells, 
‘Ramsay, Andrew (1574-1659), Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, Oxford University 
Press, 2004 [http://www.oxforddnb.com/view/article/23074, accessed 27 Jan 2016]; Miller, 
Peiresc’s Europe pp. 103-106; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 281-285, 298-304, 405-410 and 
Hugo Grotius pp. 335-340, 355-363, 499-506; Henk Nellen, ‘Hugo Grotius and the right 
to wage war’, Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Upsaliensis: Proceedings of the Fourteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Neo-Latin Studies (Uppsala, 2009) ed. Astrid Steiner-Weber, Acta 
Conventus Neo-Latini 14, 2 vols. (Brill Academic Publishers, 2012) Vol. 11 pp. 745-755; Henk 
Nellen, ‘Etre à la page de l'ére de l'information: Grotius collectionneur de manuscrits sur 
l'union des églises, xvize Siècle 67 (2015) pp. 91-117 (Henk Nellen discusses the authorship 
of “Annotata ad liber de veritate religionis Christianae” on p. 110). 

Although this needs to be checked against Ms. Fonds Latin 9722, Grotius probably 
collected the following documents regarding religious and political developments in the 
British Isles in the 1630s: 

— canons for the Church of Scotland, issued by Charles 1 on 23 May 1635 and printed in 

1636 
- William Laud, A speech delivered in the Starre-Chamber, on VVednesday, the xrvth of 

Iune, MDCXXXVII.: at the censure of Iohn Bastwick, Henry Burton, and VVilliam Prinn; 

concerning pretended innovations in the Church. (Dublin: Printed by the Society of Sta- 

tioners, printers to the Kings most Excellent Majestie, 1637). 
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Dutch States General. It made books and papers disappear for years on end, 
and sometimes forever. Following court verdicts favorable to Grotius in 1625 
and 1630, books and papers were returned to him and his relatives, but only 
in dribs and drabs. As we shall see in the next chapter, his enemies in Holland 
made no haste to comply with the court verdicts, and frequently got away with 
claiming ignorance—they had no idea whether they still possessed materials 
originally belonging to Grotius. The appointment as Swedish ambassador in 
Paris was Grotius’ first opportunity in many years to reassemble and properly 
arrange his working papers. No wonder that he sent them to the binders at that 
point. 

Grotius’ working methods as an early modern scholar are the focus of the 
remainder of this chapter. There was no clear division in Grotius’ mind between 
his scholarship and other, more gainful pursuits. Later admirers, particularly 
international lawyers in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, were the ones 
who focused exclusively on his legal scholarship, and sharply distinguished it 
from his career(s) as a practicing lawyer and government official. Was it more 
comforting for them to believe in an otherworldly genius who could dispense 
with practical considerations (providing for a wife and family, for example) 
while pursuing a manifest destiny as founding father of international law? 
Nothing could be further from historical reality, of course. As noted above, 
Grotius’ working methods as Swedish ambassador in Paris carried over into 
the way he organized his scholarly correspondence and the letters exchanged 
with relatives and friends in Holland. The manuscript volumes on the reuni- 
fication of the Christian churches are no remnants of impractical intellectual 
pastimes but evidence the ambassador’s determined efforts in pursuit of peace 
and reconciliation amid the Thirty Years War (1618-1648). When we turn to Gro- 
tius’ working methods as an early modern scholar, we must keep in mind that 
he was also a government official and polemicist, desperately trying to navigate 
the shoals of political and religious conflict, oftentimes without success. Gro- 
tius’ scholarship was never academic. 

In the following sections, we will look more closely at Grotius’ access to 
books and manuscripts (either his own or those of others), the circulation 
of such materials in the Republic of Letters, and the involvement of Grotius’ 
relatives and Remonstrant friends in Holland in the printing and publica- 
tion process. Grotius’ working methods are fundamental to our understanding 
of both his high levels of intellectual production and the dispersal and loss 
of manuscript materials, a process that already started during his own life- 
time. 
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Grotius’ reading was not limited to the books that he owned himself. Indeed, 
his private library cannot have been very extensive prior to his appointment 
as Advocate-Fiscal of Holland in November 1607. It was only at that point 
that he started to earn a substantial salary. He was fortunate enough, however, 
to count two librarians among his college friends: Daniel Heinsius and Peter 
Bertius (1565-1629), Dean (Regent) of the States College (Statencollege) at the 
University of Leiden. Both men lent him books from Leiden University Lib- 
rary. In several cases, Bertius sent him extracts or strings of quotations from 
books which either could not leave the library or which Grotius did not have 
time to consult in person. Ms. BPL 918 in Leiden University Library is a case in 
point. The text of Defensio capitis quinti Maris Liberi (‘Vindication of chapter 
five of Mare Liberum’)—Grotius’ reply to the Scottish jurist William Welwood 
(1552-1624), probably written in 1613-1615— is followed by a list of relevant 
quotes from a seminal work by the French jurist Francois Bauduin (1520-1573): 
Commentarii in libros quatuor Institutionum Iuris Civilis, first published in 1554. 
The quotes may well have been taken from a later folio edition in Leiden Uni- 
versity Library, possibly the Lyon edition of 1583. When working on Ordinum 
Hollandiae ac Westfrisiae Pietas (‘The Piety of the States of Holland and West- 
Friesland Defended’) (1613) and De Imperio Summarum Potestatum Circa Sacra 
(‘The Authority of the Supreme Powers in Matters of Religion’), Grotius gladly 
accepted the learned ammunition offered him by Bertius and Gerard Joannes 
Vossius. (The latter had meanwhile succeeded Bertius as Dean ofthe States Col- 
lege.) Harm-Jan van Dam has shown that Grotius used dozens of citations sent 
by Vossius in February 1616, both for the first draft of De Imperio and again when 
he corrected and supplemented a scribal copy in early 1617. Clearly, Leiden Uni- 
versity Library and Vossius' private book collection were major resources for 
Grotius' publishing activities during the Twelve Years Truce.?? 


32 _BW Ino. 289 (P. Bertius to Grotius, 8 Oct. 1613), no. 290 (Isaac Casaubonus to Grotius, 10 Oct. 
1613), nos. 299 & 447 (Gerardus Johannes Vossius to Grotius, 2 Nov. 1613 and 10 Feb. 1616) 
XVII no. 290A (P. Bertius to Hugo Grotius, 15 Oct. 1613— contains quotes from Socrates 
Scholasticus, Historia ecclesiastica, Theodoretus, Historia ecclesiastica, Theodosius, Novel- 
lae, and Alciatus, Ad rescripta principum commentarii); UBL, BPL 918, f. 265-266 (inserted 
leaf with quotes from Franciscus Balduinus, Commentarii in libros quatuor Institutionum 
Turis Civilis); Catalogus librorum tam impressorum quam manuscriptorum Bibliothecae 
Publicae Universitatis Lugduno-Batavae (Leiden: Pieter van der Aa, 1716) p.107; Rademaker, 
‘Books and Grotius at Loevestein’; Rabbie, ‘The History and Reconstruction of Hugo Gro- 
tius’ Library’ pp. 125-132; Hugo Grotius, Ordinum Hollandiae Ac Westfrisiae Pietas (1613): 
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As an exile in Paris, he was able to consult the book and manuscript collec- 
tions of Louis x111 of France, of the gentlemen-scholars Augustin (1581-1641), 
Pierre (1582-1651) and Jacques (1591-1656) Dupuy, and of the heirs of the French 
historian Jacques-Auguste de Thou (11617). Grotius fondly remembered the 
"exquisite abundance of books in your house" when he wrote to the Dupuy 
brothers from Hamburg in June 1633. His stay in the German port was marred 
by the absence of his own books. Yet he could consult the library of his col- 
lege friend Friedrich Lindenbrog (1573-1648), a practicing lawyer in Hamburg. 
In August 1632, he intimated to the bibliophile Jean Cordes (1570-1642) that he 
had become quite familiar with Lindenbrog's excellent book collection. Still, 
there was no center of knowledge production quite like the French capital. Fol- 
lowing his return there, Grotius wrote to Lindenbrog in October 1636 that the 
great abundance of books was one of Paris’ many blessings.?3 


Critical Edition trans. and ed. Edwin Rabbie 2 vols. (Leiden: Brill Academic Publishers, 
1995) pp. 73-82; Grotius, De Imperio Summarum Potestatum Circa Sacra ed. Van Dam 
pp. 36-37, 51-52; Van Dam, ‘De Imperio Summarum Potestam Circa Sacra’ in: Hugo Gro- 
tius, Theologian ed. Nellen and Rabbie pp. 19-39, particularly p. 29, footnote 35; Nellen, 
Hugo de Groot pp. 148-169, 198-207 and Hugo Grotius pp. 171-199, 232-243; Grotius, The 
Free Sea ed. Armitage pp. 63-130; John W. Cairns, “Welwood, William (fl. 1566-1624), legal 
writer and mathematician.’ Oxford Dictionary of National Biography. September 23, 2004. 
Oxford University Press. Date of access 1 Feb. 2019, http://www.oxforddnb.com/view/10 
.1093/ref:odnb/9780198614128.001.0001/odnb-9780198614128-e-29033; Martine J. van Itter- 
sum, ‘Mare Liberum versus The Propriety of the Seas? The Debate between Hugo Gro- 
tius (1583-1645) and William Welwood (1552-1624) and Its Impact on Anglo-Scotto-Dutch 
Fishery Disputes in the Second Decade of the Seventeenth Century’, Edinburgh Law Review 
X (May 2006) pp. 239-276 and ‘Debating the Free Sea in London, Paris, The Hague and 
Venice: The Publication of John Selden’s Mare Clausum (1635) and Its Diplomatic Reper- 
cussions in Western Europe, History of European Ideas 47 (2021), 1193-1210. 

Henk Nellen gives another example of Grotius’ close collaboration with Vossius at the 
time of writing De Imperio. Apparently, one of Vossius’ relatives managed to obtain a copy 
of a Counter-Remonstrant circular prepared by the Walcheren classis in Zeeland—before 
that circular had even been posted out to Protestant theologians in France, the British Isles 
and Germany. Vossius arranged for more copies to be made and passed one to Grotius, 
who confirmed reading it in early December 1616. See Bw 1 no. 489 (Grotius to G.M. Lin- 
gelsheim, 10 Dec. 1616) and no. 490 (Grotius to GJ. Vossius, 10 Dec. 1616); Nellen, Geen 
vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers pp. 88-91. 

33 BW III no. 1308 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 6 Sept. 1628), v nos. 1743, 1765, 1841, 1864, 
1869 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 16 Feb. & 17 May 1632, 25 May 1633, 3 & 12 Aug. 1633), 
no. 1779 (Grotius to Jean Cordes, 27 Aug. 1632), no. 1847 (Grotius to P. and J. Dupuy, 6 June 
1633), VII no. 2804 (Grotius to Friedrich Lindenbrog, 20 Oct. 1636), no. 2879 (Grotius to 
Willem de Groot, 12 Dec. 1636); Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 298—304, 381, 383, 396-438, Hugo 
Grotius pp. 355-363, 464, 468, 486—540, Geen vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers pp. 166— 
167. 
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FIGURE 32 FIGURE 33 
Portrait of Peter Bertius Portrait of Janus Dousa Jr 


In analyzing Grotius’ access to printed and manuscript materials, we should 
remind ourselves that he frequently received books and working papers on 
long-term loan from friends and colleagues, and that he did not always remem- 
ber to return these. As we have seen above, Jean Hotman provided Grotius 
with valuable source materials for the Annales et Historiae in 1615, and then 
agreed to extend the loan two years later. Adriaen Hogerbeets (d. 1644), the son 
and heir of Rombout Hogerbeets, thanked Grotius in March 1629 for returning 
documents borrowed from his father eight years earlier to write the Verant- 
woordingh. Shipping books and working papers to Paris in September 1635, 
Willem de Groot decided to hold back two large manuscripts, “listing the priv- 
ileges of many towns in the Low Countries.’ Jan de Groot recalled that his 
eldest son had borrowed them from Janus Dousa Jr. (1545-1609) while writ- 
ing the first draft of Annales et Historiae. Not surprisingly, Dousa’s heirs were 
eager to have them back. Even so, when the shipment arrived in Paris, Gro- 
tius discovered that it still contained plenty of materials that were not his. In 
May 1636, he returned to Willem de Groot a) a manuscript belonging to the 
"heirs of Steven van der Does" (1576-1622), Dousa's son, b) a copy of the Summa 
Sylvestrina owned by Dirk Graswinckel (1600-1666), who had assisted Grotius 
in preparing De Jure Belli ac Pacis for the press back in 1624, and c) a copy of 
the 1584 edition of the works of Lucas Fruytiers, a sixteenth-century Bruges 
philologist and poet. Grotius guessed that he had borrowed Fruytiers' works 
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FIGURE 34 A handwritten list of quotes from Francois Bauduin's Commentarii in libros 
quatuor Institutionum Iuris Civilis, part of Ms. BPL 918 in Leiden University Lib- 


rary 


from Vossius or Thomas Erpenius (15841624), professor of Oriental languages 
at the University of Leiden. Several books were in Grotius' possession for such 
a long time that he could not even remember whether he had received them 
as a gift or on loan. When he tidied up his study in Paris in May 1643, he unex- 
pectedly stumbled upon a copy of Vitoria's Relectiones Theologicae x11/Twelve 
Theological Lectures (Lyon, 1557). At his request, Willem returned it to Jan ten 
Grootenhuys (1573-1646), the sheriff (schout) of Amsterdam, who must have 
put it at Grotius' disposal for writing De Jure Praedae almost forty years earlier. 
Grotius sheepishly admitted to his brother that “I do not know whether Ten 
Grootenhuys gave or lent it to me.’34 


34 BW III no. 1062 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 13 March 1626), Iv no. 1375 (A. Hoger- 
beets to Grotius, 10 March 1629), v1 no. 2295 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 29 Sept. 1635), 
VII no. 2591 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 14 May 1636), xiv nos. 6205, 6282, 6305, 6461 
(Grotius to Willem de Groot, 9 May, 27 June, 6 July, & 5 Oct. 1643); BG no. 872; Grotius, 
De Imperio ed. Van Dam p. 52; Van Ittersum, Profit and Principle pp. 1-52; Hugo Grotius, 
Commentary on the Law of Prize and Booty, trans. Gwladys L. Williams, ed. Martine J. van 
Ittersum, Natural Law and Enlightenment Classics (Indianapolis, IN: Liberty Fund, 2006) 
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6 How Grotius Involved His Relatives and Remonstrant Friends in 
Knowledge Production 


Although Grotius did not always appreciate this, he was extremely lucky in hav- 
ing the household in Paris and friends and relatives in Holland that he did. 
His wife Maria van Reigersberch, his father Jan de Groot, his younger brother 
Willem de Groot, his brother-in-law Nicolaes van Reigersberch and his four 
children who survived into adulthood—his three sons Cornelis (1613-1665), 
Dirk (1618-1661) and Pieter, and his daughter Cornelia (1611-1687 )—all suppor- 
ted his intellectual endeavors in one way or another. Socioeconomic historians 
remind us that nuclear and extented families remained the dominant units 
of production in Europe well into the nineteenth century. This was the case 
at all levels of society, ranging from small peasant-holdings to merchant net- 
works that spanned the globe. Learned families were no exception to this. The 
Vossii, Scaligers, Casaubons, Estiennes and Zwingers produced several gener- 
ations of scholars, who intermarried with other learned families. Knowledge 
production was a family business. In this section, we examine how members 
of Grotius’ household in Paris and his relatives and friends in Holland engaged 
with every stage of the writing and publication process. The Briefwisseling is 
again a key source of information, particularly Grotius’ correspondence with 
his brother and brother-in-law. It is by reconceptualizing scholarship as a col- 
lective endeavour, involving many more people than just the author of De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis, that we get a better sense of what happened to Grotius’ books 
and working papers, both during his lifetime and after his death.°5 


pp. 545-547; Martine J. van Ittersum, ‘Dating the Manuscript of De Jure Praedae (1604— 
1608): What Watermarks, Foliation and Quire Divisions Can Tell Us About Hugo Grotius' 
Development as a Natural Rights and Natural Law Theorist’, History of European Ideas 35 
(June 2009) pp. 125-193. 

Adriaen Hogerbeets was particularly eager to retrieve from Grotius the "copies of the 
States of Holland's letters [of July 1618] to the States and town of Utrecht, to the com- 
mander and captains of the waardgelder garrison in Utrecht, and to the Prince of Orange 
in Utrecht." 

Interestingly, Vitoria's Relectiones Theologicae x11 is not listed in the inventory of Gro- 
tius' private library in Rotterdam, drawn up in 1620. 

35 This section elaborates on an argument which I presented in ‘Knowledge Production in 
the Dutch Republic: The Household Academy of Hugo Grotius (1583-1645), Journal of the 
History of Ideas 72 (4), October 2011, 523-548; for the large body of secondary literature 
on scholarly women and scholarly families in the medieval and early modern periods, see 
Margaret J.M. Ezell, The Patriarch's Wife: Literary Evidence and the History of the Family 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1987), '"To Be Your Daughter in Your Pen”: 
The Social Functions of Literature in the Writings of Lady Elizabeth Brackley and Lady 
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What did this mean in practice? Household members, relatives and friends 
acted as Grotius’ research assistants—collecting documents, maps, and books 
at his request—and as clerks, copying out texts for manuscript circulation or 
for printed publication. After Grotius’ flight into exile in March 1621, Willem 
de Groot became his literary agent, who negotiated with Dutch publishers on 
his behalf. Relatives and friends in Holland did not just lend a helping hand, 
but also acted as his political and intellectual sparring partners. On several 
occasions they formed themselves into a readers’ committee and issued bind- 
ing advice on a text’s suitability for publication, given the prevailing political 
winds in the Dutch Republic. Even though they sought to temper Grotius’ bitter 
attacks on orthodox Calvinist ministers, they still assisted him in his manifold 
polemics. Inevitably, his battles were theirs as well. To erase the stain of his 
arrest and imprisonment in 1618-1621, they wholeheartedly supported his quest 
for political rehabilitation and financial compensation. 

During the long years of exile in Paris, Grotius’ friends and relatives in Hol- 
land kept him up to date on the books and pamphlets published in the Dutch 
Republic and otherwise supplied materials relevant to his literary and schol- 
arly pursuits. A case in point is Grollae Obsidio (1629), Grotius’ paean to Prince 
Frederic Henry’s capture of Groenlo two years earlier. Grotius’ reconstruction 
of the siege of Groenlo was based on the diary entries of two army officers, 
Jacob Wyts (d. 1643), a sergeant major general in the army of the Dutch States 
General, and Lambert Verreycken (d. 1629), a captain of horse in the Habsburg 
army. Their accounts reached Grotius through Willem de Groot and Nicolaes 
van Reigersberch, as did printed maps of Groenlo and the surrounding area.36 


Jane Cavendish’, The Huntington Library Quarterly: Studies in English and American History 
and Literature L1 (1988) 281-295 and Social Authorship and the Advent of Print (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1999); Deborah E. Harkness, ‘Managing an Experimental 
Household: The Dees of Mortlake and the Practice of Natural Philosophy; rsrs 88, no. 2 
(Jun. 1997) 247-262; Gadi Algazi, Scholars in Households: Refiguring the Learned Habitus, 
1480-1550, Science in Context 16 (2003) 9-42; Sarah Gwyneth Ross, The Birth of Femin- 
ism: Woman as Intellect in Renaissance Italy and England (Harvard University Press, 2009); 
Carol Pal, ‘Forming familles dalliance: Intellectual Kinship in the Republic of Letters’ in: 
Early Modern Women and Transnational Communities of Letters ed. Julie D. Campbell and 
Anne R. Larsen (Ashgate, 2009) 251-280 and Republic of Women: Rethinking the Republic 
of Letters in the Seventeenth Century, Ideas in Context (CUP, 2012). 

36 BW III no. 1219 (Grotius to Jan de Groot, 5 Feb. 1628), nos. 1094, 1106, 1200, 1218, 1227, 1245, 
1247, 1256, 1274, 1280, 1290, 1292, 1316 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 1 Sept. and 2 Nov. 
1626, 27 Nov. 1627, and 4 and 19 Feb., 30 March, 7 April, 6 May, 1 and 27 July, and 23 Sept. 
1628), no. 1241 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 12 March 1628); BG no. 712. 

Godfried Nijs informs me that Jacob Wyts' papers survive at the Utrecht provincial 
archives (Het Utrechts Archief ). Unfortunately, Wyts' diary entries on the siege of Groenlo 
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Willem de Groot regularly dispatched copies of books published in the Dutch 
Republic, both copies of Grotius’ own works and other publications of interest 
to him. Author's copies of the biblical tragedy Sophompaneas were sent to Paris 
in April 1635. In December, Willem de Groot informed his elder brother that 
Dirk de Groot would travel back to France carrying copies of the Dutch transla- 
tions of De Jure Belli ac Pacis and Sophompaneas (1635). The Dutch translations 
of Sophompaneas were from the hands of Joost van den Vondel and Pieter de 
Groot, who stayed in Amsterdam to train as a lawyer. The latter provided his 
uncle in April 1636 with printed copies of two public lectures delivered by Cas- 
par Barlaeus (1584-1648) at the Amsterdam Athenaeum (now the University of 
Amsterdam). Willem de Groot duly forwarded the materials to Paris. In Novem- 
ber1637, Grotius informed Nicolaes van Reigersberch that he had read a treatise 
“on the sea” by Johannes Isaac Pontanus (1571-1639), i.e., Discussionum histori- 
carum, published in the town of Harderwijk earlier that year. Grotius must 
have received a copy from his relatives in Holland. In April 1638, Willem de 
Groot arranged the shipment of several books donated “by the friends,” mainly 
Remonstrant supporters of Grotius. The package included a copy of Gijsbrecht 
van Aemstel (1637), probably the most famous Dutch play ever written. The 
Catholic poet and playwright Joost van den Vondel (1587-1679) had dedicated 
it to Grotius. In June 1640, Grotius was waiting impatiently for the author's cop- 
ies of De Antichristo and De Fide et Operibus, which he expected to receive from 
either Willem or Pieter de Groot. There was, then, a constant flow of papers, 
maps, and books to Paris.?" 


do not seem to be extant. The same applies to Lambert Verreycken's notes on the siege. 
Did these men put their originals at Grotius' disposal? In a letter of 2 Nov. 1626, Grotius 
asked his brother-in-law to convey his regards to Wyts. The context suggests that Wyts was 
a (Remonstrant) friend and political ally. 

37 BW Vno. 2047 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 5 April 1635), nos. 2069, 2074 (Willem de Groot 
to Grotius, 23 & 30 April 1635), VI no. 2358 (Pieter de Groot to Grotius, 22 Nov. 1635), no. 2410 
(Willem de Groot to Grotius, 22 Dec. 1635), nos. 2162, 2211, & 2197, 2485 (Grotius to Willem 
de Groot, 28 June, 27 July & 2 Aug. 1635, & 21 Feb. 1636), v11 no. 2563 (Willem de Groot to 
Grotius, 23 April 1636), v11I no. 3086 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 20 May 1637), nos. 3178 
& 3344 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 24 July and 14 Nov. 1637), 1x no. 3546 (Willem de 
Groot to Grotius, 25 April 1638), no. 3586 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 21 May 1638), X1, 
nos. 4684, 4693, 4698 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 9, 15 & 23 June 1640); BG nos. 157, 161- 
164, 620, 100-111; Henk Nellen, ‘Hugo Grotius’ Correspondence with his brother Willem 
de Groot’, Grotiana 24/25 (2003/04) pp. 3-24; Marika Keblusek, ‘Mercator Sapiens: Mer- 
chants as Cultural Entrepreneurs’ in: Double Agents: Cultural and Political Brokerage in 
Early Modern Europe, ed. Marika Keblusek and Badeloch Vera Noldus, Studies in Medi- 
eval and Reformation Traditions 154 (Leiden and Boston: Brill Academic Publishers, 2011) 
pp. 95-116; Dirk van Miert, Humanism in an Age of Science: The Amsterdam Athenaeum 
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FIGURE 35 FIGURE 36 
Portrait of Grotius’ second son, Pieter de Portrait of Grotius’ youngest son, Dirk de 
Groot Groot 


Grotius’ kid and kin supported his literary and scholarly activities in various 
other ways as well. His three sons were put to work as secretaries and trans- 
lators, for example. Grotius informed his brother in December 1636 that Dirk 
de Groot busied himself with copying out a revised version of the Annales et 
Historiae. The fair copy was complete in June 1637 and sent to Holland a year 
later. Pieter de Groot became the translator of Sophompaneas: his Dutch lan- 
guage edition appeared anonymously in 1635, shortly after the publication of 
the Latin original. In April 1636, Grotius informed Willem de Groot that he 
had tasked Pieter with producing a Latin translation of the Inleidinge—not 
any kind of translation, mind you, but one that would mimic the Latin “of the 
Digest.” Four months later, Willem reported that the would-be translator of the 
Inleidinge had not made much progress yet, as “the subject itself and the phras- 
eology are entirely new.” He promised to help his nephew, then living in his 
house in The Hague, as much as he could. In May 1637, Jan de Groot wrote 
to his eldest son that Pieter was “doing his utmost to complete the papegaey- 
bouck’ (lit. “parrot book,” meaning a manual for beginning lawyers). Indeed, he 
worried about the health of his limping and pockmarked grandson, who had 
become pale and thin “due to the major, continual strain” of translating the 


in the Golden Age, 1632-1704, Brill's Studies in Intellectual History 179 (Leiden and Boston: 
Brill Academic Publishers, 2009). 
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Inleidinge into Latin. Not surprisingly, the work was never finished. Its where- 
abouts, if it still exists, are unknown.38 

Grotius’ much-anticipated response to John Selden’s Mare Clausum (1635) 
had the makings of a family project as well. In late 1635, there were rumors 
flying around The Hague that Grotius would write a reply, either speaking for 
himself or on behalf of the Dutch Republic. The Prince of Orange, for one, 
claimed in a conversation with Nicolaes van Reigersberch that he could think 
of nobody better to counter Selden’s arguments. In January 1636, Willem de 
Groot informed his elder brother that both he and their elderly father were 
busy reading the first book of Mare Clausum, “in which the author refutes you 
especially.” Their aim was to identify the parts of Selden’s argument that could 
be disproved quite easily and the parts that would require more work by Gro- 
tius himself. In addition, Willem inquired whether Defensio capitis quinti Maris 
Liberi had been found among the exile’s papers in Paris, “either in outline or as 
a written-out treatise.” The implication was clear: Grotius’ brother and father 
stood at the ready, should he decide to enter the lists against Selden. Grotius 
was caught in a bind. Publicly, he could do little else than maintain a digni- 
fied silence, mindful of Sweden’s interests in the Baltic Sea. Yet he had only 


38 BW VI no. 2166 (Gerard Joannes Vossius to Grotius, 1 July 1635), VII nos. 2544, 2732, 2879 
(Grotius to Willem de Groot, 9 April, 28 Aug., & 12 Dec. 1636), nos. 2563, 2702 (Willem 
de Groot to Grotius, 23 April & 5 Aug. 1636), VIII no. 3059 (Jan de Groot to Grotius, 
6 May 1637), no. 3135 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 26 June 1637), 1x no. 3610 (Willem de 
Groot to Grotius, 1 June 1638), x11 nos. 5300, 5307 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 29 July 
& 5 Aug. 1641), XVI pp. xiii-xiv; BG nos. 161, 757—758; Waszink, 'Hugo Grotius' Annales et 
Historiae’ p. 261; Ridderikhoff, ‘Een aristocratische geschiedenis van de Opstand’ pp. 282- 
283, 290 (footnotes 21 & 22); Grotius, Annals of the War in the Low Countries ed. Waszink 
P- 93. 

As Margreet Ahsmann shows, Grotius’ Inleidinge tot de Hollandsche rechts-geleertheyt] 
‘Introduction to Dutch Jurisprudence’ was quickly adopted by Dutch Law Faculties as a 
seminal text for teaching contemporary law and legal practice (ius hodiernum). See Mar- 
greet Ahsmann, "Teaching the Ius Hodiernum: Legal Education of Advocates in the North- 
ern Netherlands (1575-1800), Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis / Revue d'histoire du droit 
/ The Legal History Review 64 (1996) pp. 423-457. 

In 1623, Grotius' three sons were visited by smallpox. For a while, it seemed like the 
nine-year old Pieter, who also suffered from a dislocated hip, would not make it. His dis- 
traught parents consulted the most expensive doctors in Paris, whose treatments only 
made matters worse. In later life, Pieter blamed his difficult relationship with his mother 
on her inability to cope with the fact that he was disabled. As Henk Nellen notes, Grotius 
also had a difficult relationship with his sons, frequently criticizing them in his letters to 
relatives in Holland. See Van Leeuwen, Het leven van Pieter de Groot pp. 7-8, 19-36, 48-49 
and Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 480-482, Hugo Grotius pp. 594—597 and Geen vredestichter 
is zonder tegensprekers pp. 272—284. 
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FIGURE 37 Pieter de Groot to Hugo Grotius, 22 Nov. 1635 (autograph), informing his father 
that Dirk de Groot would take two Dutch translation of Tragoedia Sophompaneas 
(1635) to Paris 
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himself to blame for the fact that Mare Clausum ended with a few lines from 
one of his poems, celebrating the naval prowess of the Kings of England. (The 
poem in question had been written on the occasion of James 1’s coronation in 
1603.) Grotius noted in a letter to Willem de Groot of May 1636 that he had lent 
a copy of his Poemata Collecta (1617) to the English ambassador in Paris, his 
friend John Scudamore (1601-1671). The latter had failed to return it, for obvi- 
ous reasons!?? 

Acting as a research assistant, Willem de Groot was instrumental in the 
publication of De Origine Gentium Americanarum Dissertatio] Treatise on the 
Origin of the Amerindians (1642). Much against his will, he was also privy to 
Grotius' acerbic exchanges with Johan de Laet (1581-1649), an orthodox Calvin- 
ist and Dutch West India Company director. At his brother's request, Willem 
arranged in December 1641 for the manuscript to be shown to De Laet, who 
specialized in the history and geography of the New World. De Laet's widely 
acclaimed Nieuwe Wereldt ofte Beschrijvinghe van West-Indien/ ‘The New World 
or Description of the West Indies' had appeared in Dutch in 1625 and in Latin 
in 1633, for example. His knowledge was based on the most up-to-date literat- 
ure in Spanish, not to mention the specimens of American flora and fauna that 
he regularly received from Count Johan Maurice of Nassau-Siegen (16041679), 
the governor of Dutch Brazil. Grotius, by contrast, relied on Pontanus' Rerum 
Danicarum Historiae libris x/History of Denmark in Ten Books (1631) and, of 
course, on the Roman and Greek Classics to establish the alleged Norwegian 
roots of the inhabitants of North America and the Chinese origins of the Maya 
civilization in Peru. De Laet was nevertheless prepared to help the anonymous 
author of the draft treatise, in whom he undoubtedly recognized the Swedish 
ambassador. Through an intermediary, Willem de Groot received De Laet's sug- 
gestions for improvement, along with a dictionary of the Mexican language and 


39 BW v no. 2126 (Samson Johnson to Grotius, 31 May 1635), VI no. 2179 (Grotius to N. van 
Reigersberch, 10 July 1635), no. 2362 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 23 Nov. 1635), nos. 2411, 
2418, 2427, (N. van Reigersberch to Grotius, 24 and 29 Dec. 1635 and 5 Jan. 1636), nos. 2431, 
2450, and 2485 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 10, 24 Jan. and 21 Feb. 1636), no. 2439 (Willem 
de Groot to Grotius, 14 Jan. 1636), no. 2449 (Grotius to Cornelis de Groot, 24 Jan. 1636), VII 
no. 2583 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 7 May 1636); The Poetry of Hugo Grotius: Original 
Poetry, 1602-1603, ed. Arthur Eyffinger (Assen: Van Gorcum Publishers, 1988) pp. 64-91; 
Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 402-405 and Hugo Grotius pp. 494-499; GJ. Toomer, John 
Selden: A Life in Scholarship (OUP, 2009) pp. 388-440; Grotius, The Free Sea ed. Armit- 
age pp. 63-130; Cairns, “Welwood, William (fl. 1566-1624), legal writer and mathem- 
atician Oxford Dictionary of National Biography; Van Ittersum, 'Mare Liberum versus 
The Propriety of the Seas?’ and ‘Debating the Free Sea in London, Paris, The Hague and 
Venice’. 
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FIGURE 38 Autograph of Defensio capitis quinti Maris Liberi 
(‘Vindication of chapter five of Mare Liberum’), 
Grotius’ reply to the Scottish jurist William Wel- 
wood 


a copy of José d'Acosta's Historia natural y moral de las Indias (1590), which were 
all forwarded to Paris. Yet Grotius rejected De Laet's criticism outright, suspect- 
ing it to be religiously motivated. De Origine Gentium Americanarum Disserta- 
tio appeared largely unchanged in May 1642. It met with a critical response from 
De Laet sixteen months later. Grotius repaid the compliment in De Origine Gen- 
tium Dissertatio Altera (1643). His vicious personal attacks on De Laet caused 
much distress to his brother and brother-in-law, who feared that it would dam- 
age the family’s standing in Dutch society. Following De Laet’s second reply in 
March 1644, Grotius informed Willem that he was too busy to respond to the 
geographer. He added casually: “the question of the origins of the American 
peoples does not seem be of such importance that I should spend much work 
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on it, nor does De Laet deserve that I vie with him.” Interpreting silence as an 
admission of defeat, the latter cried victory, of course.^? 

As noted earlier, Grotius' scholarship was never far removed from his polit- 
ical pursuits. His efforts to achieve political rehabilitation in Holland, or, failing 
that, obtain financial compensation from the town of Rotterdam were a family 
affair in the widest sense of the word. In the view of Grotius and his relat- 
ives, his salary as Pensionary of Rotterdam ought to have been paid until his 
appointment as Swedish ambassador in 1635— his arrest, trial, and imprison- 
ment in 1618-1621 notwithstanding. Both Grotius and his younger brother kept 


40 BW XII DOS. 5475, 5506 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 23 Nov. and 15 Dec. 1641), nos. 5489, 
5519, 5528 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 2, 23 and 29 Dec. 1641), XIII nos. 5537, 5548 and 
5559 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 4, 11, and 18 Jan. 1642), no. 5565 (Willem de Groot to 
Grotius, 20 Jan. 1642), XIV no. 6524 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 9 Nov. 1643), no. 6543 
(Grotius to Willem de Groot, 21 Nov. 1643), no. 6567 (N. van Reigersberch to Grotius, 30 
Nov 1643), xv nos. 6765, 6787, 6809, 6819, 6833 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 15, 28 March, 
11, 18, 25 April 1644), nos. 6779, 6792, 6803, 6813, 6827, 6849 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 
26 March, 2, 9, 16, 23 April and 7 May 1644); Correspondence of John Morris and Johannes 
de Laet (1634—1649) ed. J.A.F. Bekkers (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1970) letters #39, 40, and 46; 
Herbert F. Wright, 'Some Less Known Works of Hugo Grotius: The Controversy of Hugo 
Grotius With Johan de Laet on The Origin of the American Aborigines, Bibliotheca Vis- 
seriana VII (Leiden: Brill Publishers, 1928) pp. 211-228; J.A. Jacobs, Johannes de Laet en 
de Nieuwe Wereld’, Jaarboek van het Centraal Bureau voor Genealogie 50 (1996) 109-130; 
Nellen, Hugo de Groot 550—555, Hugo Grotius pp. 683-690 and Geen vredestichter is zonder 
tegensprekers pp. 311-313; Eric Jorink, Het Boeck der Natuere: Nederlandse geleerden en de 
wonderen van God's Schepping, 1575-1715 (second edition, Leiden: Primavera Press, 2007) 
PP. 299-321. 

There is a large body of secondary literature on Grotius' De Origine Gentium Amer- 
icanarum. Lydia Janssen provides an examplary overview of modern scholars' different 
interpretations of De Origine in her article 'In Search of the Origins of the Native Americ- 
ans: The Story Behind Grotius De Origine Gentium Americanarum’, LIAS 44/2 (2017) 89-115. 
She disagrees with Christian Laes and Toon van Houdt on the question whether De Ori- 
gine should be read as an extension of the 'Swedish Gothic myth' presented by Grotius in 
Historia Gotthorum (1655). Still, there are clear intellectual connections between the two 
works. Janssen has studied Grotius' notes for Historia Gotthorum, extant at the Rotterdam 
Municipal Library (Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 2245). The notes reveal Grotius' 
reliance on Pontanus' Rerum Danicarum Historiae libris x (1631), for example. As Janssen 
points out, Grotius clearly recycled some of the information he took from Pontanus in 
De Origine. See Lydia Janssen, 'In Search of the Origins of the Native Americans' pp. 9o- 
91, 101-105 and Christian Laes and Toon van Houdt, 'Over Goten, Germanen en indianen: 
de controverse Grotius-De Laet, De Zeventiende Eeuw 25 (2009) pp. 120-135. Benjamin 
Schmidt and Joan-Pau Rubiés disagree about the religious aspects of Grotius' polemic 
with De Laet. See Benjamin Schmidt, 'Space, time, travel: Hugo de Groot, Johannes de 
Laet, and the Advancement of Geographic Learning, LIAS 25 (1998) 177-199 and Joan-Pau 
Rubiés, ‘Hugo Grotius's dissertation on the origin of the American peoples and the use of 
comparative methods, Journal of the History of Ideas 52 (1991) 221-244. 
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extensive files on those dramatic events, which are extant in the Royal Library 
in The Hague and Amsterdam University Library. Several documents appeared 
in print in 1642 as Authentique Stucken/Authentic Documents, an attempt by 
Grotius and his family to put pressure on the Rotterdam magistrates. Willem 
de Groot saw the pamphlet through the press. Yet he had to admit in a let- 
ter of July 1642 that two relevant documents were missing from his files: the 
act of indemnity passed by the Rotterdam town council on 14 May 1618 and 
the town council’s protests against Grotius’ arrest in August 1618. Could Gro- 
tius send over copies for inclusion in Authentique Stucken? Since the pamphlet 
contains the text of both documents, we may conclude that Grotius complied 
with his brother's request.*! 


41 UBA, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. Q 16, R 26, Z104, 111 C 5, f. 230-286; KB, Ms. 129 B12: 
1-3, 5; BW IV no. 1703 (Grotius to the Rotterdam magistrates, 1 Dec. 1631) and appendices 
15-18, XIII nos. 5582, 5713, 5732, 5754) 5775, 5783 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 1 Feb., 10 & 
31 May, 18 June, 5 & 12 July 1642), no. 5727 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 24 May 1642), 
nos. 5699, 5798, 5724 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 28 April, 19 May and 21 July 1642); BG 
no. 889-891. 
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After Grotius’ death, his widow doggedly pursued the case against the Rot- 
terdam magistrates, largely for the sake of her children. Maria van Reigersberch 
arranged for two more editions of Authentique Stucken in 1649 and 1652 and 
sued the Rotterdam town government before the Court of Holland and Zeeland 
and the High Court of Holland and Zeeland (Hoge Raad van Holland, Zeeland 
en West-Friesland). It was not an easy battle. In June 1650, she wrote to Jacques 
Dupuy that the Rotterdam magistrates had sought the support of the States of 
Holland and William 11 of Orange to obstruct the course of justice. As she noted, 
“Lady Justice is not always as impartial as she should be.” When the courts ruled 
in Maria’s favor in 1651 and 1652, the Rotterdam magistrates called the bluff of 
the States of Holland. In the midst of the First Anglo-Dutch War, they refused to 
raise the extraordinary taxes voted by the States of Holland, unless the verdicts 
were overturned. Predictably, the States of Holland gave in. No wonder, then, 
that Maria instructed her heirs in her last will and testament of August 1652 to 
“continue the case against the town of Rotterdam.”4? 

The dispute over Grotius’ backpay was finally resolved in 1661. Pieter de 
Groot signed a declaration to the effect that the States of Holland had met 
the claims of Grotius’ heirs by a) awarding an infantry company to his brother 
Cornelis and a company of horse to the husband of his sister Cornelia, and b) 
paying him a third of the damages awarded to Grotius’ heirs in a High Court ver- 
dict. According to Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot, the family’s 
hard-won victory amounted to “a lesson for all upstanding patriots, especially 
those who serve as magistrates, to act in accordance with their consciences at 
all times." It is less certain that Pieter de Groot and his siblings saw it that way. 
Arguably, they had paid a high price for their father’s life of exile.*? 


7 Circulating Manuscripts in the Republic of Letters 


Grotius' relocation to Paris in 1621, coupled with his desire to use both Dutch 
and French publishers for his work, explains the continuous flow of books 


42 Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 pp. 428-429 and 11 p. 139 and appendix 
(Aenhangsel) pp. 3-74; J.W. des Tombe, ‘Een autograaf en het testament van Maria van 
Reigersberch’ De Navorscher 54 (1904) 583-592; Henk Nellen, ‘Hugo de Groot's geschil met 
de stad Rotterdam over de uitbetaling van zijn pensionaristractement, Rotterdams Jaar- 
boekje (1984) 211-137; F.F. Blok, ‘Deux lettres en francais de Marie de Reigersberg, veuve de 
Hugo Grotius, Quaerendo 20 (1990) pp. 5-23, 87-95; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 601-602 
and Hugo Grotius pp. 748—750. 

43 Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 11, appendix, pp. 71-74; Nellen, Hugo de 
Groot pp. 480—484, 601-602 and Hugo Grotius pp. 594-597, 748—750. 
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and papers between Holland and the French capital in the latter half of his 
life. Yet even if such arrangements had not been in place, the dispersal and 
loss of manuscript materials was almost inevitable, given the working meth- 
ods of early modern scholars. Draft treatises were routinely sent to friends and 
colleagues to solicit their feedback, for example. It is clear from Grotius’ cor- 
respondence that the recipients could hold on to materials for long periods 
of time. Anthonius Thysius (1565-1640), a Counter-Remonstrant and Professor 
of Theology in Harderwijk, received the manuscript of De Satisfactione, Gro- 
tius’ attack on Socinianism, in summer 1615, but only returned it (with minimal 
comments) a year later. Grotius sent a manuscript copy of De Imperio for review 
to Bishop Lancelot Andrewes (1555-1626) in England in June 1617. It was posted 
backto him four years later. According to Harm-Jan van Dam, other manuscript 
copies of De Imperio ended up in the possession of Grotius' friends— George 
Lingelsheim in Heidelberg in 1617, the Dupuy brothers in Paris in 1628, and the 
Bignon family in Paris (date unknown)—as long-term loans as well. In April 
1636, Grotius asked his younger brother to locate the books that “by chance 
had been lent to our friends prior to our misfortunes" (i.e., his imprisonment 
in 16181621). In June 1638, he reminded both his brother and brother-in-law to 
contact the heirs of Johan Boreel about a volume of resolutions of the States of 
Holland that had been borrowed by the deceased decades earlier— probably in 
his capacity as Pensionary of Middelburg (1611-1615) or Secretary of the States 
of Zeeland (1615-1625). In July, Nicolaes van Reigersberch promised to make 
inquiries in Zeeland. Yet he had to admit that he also possessed two volumes of 
resolutions of the States of Holland properly belonging to Grotius. It is unclear 
whether the latter recovered these materials. In November1638, he complained 
to his brother-in-law that he lacked many of the papers necessary to continue 
his "history of The Netherlands" (i.e., the Annales et Historiae) after the year 
1610.44 


44 . BW VII DO. 2566 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 24 April 1636), 1x no. 3643 (Grotius to Willem 
de Groot, 26 June 1638), no. 3645 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 26 June 1638), no. 3659 
(N. van Reigersberch to Grotius, 5 July 1638), no. 3858 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 
21 Nov. 1638); Hugo Grotius, Defensio Fidei Catholicae De Satisfactione Christi Adversus 
Faustum Socinum Senensem trans. Hotze Mulder and ed. Edwin Rabbie (Assen: Van Gor- 
cum Publishers, 1990) pp. 22-23; Grotius, De Imperio ed. Van Dam p. 52; E.M. Meijers, 
Boeken uit de bibliotheek van De Groot in de Universiteitsbibliotheek te Leiden, Mededelin- 
gen der Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeling Letterkunde, 
New Series, Vol. 12, no. 3 (Amsterdam, 1949) pp. 251-279, particularly pp. 254-255, 263; 
Ridderikhoff, 'Een aristocratische geschiedenis van de Opstand'; Waszink, 'Hugo Grotius' 
Annales et Historiae’; Jan Waszink, ‘Tacitism in Holland: Hugo Grotius Annales et Historiae 
de Rebus Belgicis’ in: Rhoda Schnur (ed.), Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Bonnensis: Proceed- 
ings of the 12th International Congress of Neo-Latin Studies (Bonn, 3-9 August, 2003), 
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Manuscript publication was another factor in the dispersal and loss of Gro- 
tius’ working papers during his own lifetime. Early modern scholars favored 
this form of publication when they wrote on politically or religiously sensitive 
topics. It drastically limited the number of (potential) readers, which made a 
treatise less of an irritant to the spiritual and worldly authorities. When Gro- 
tius showed unpublished material to his friends, he oftentimes asked them to 
judge whether it should appear in print or not. In the case of Meletius, writ- 
ten in 1610-161, Grotius’ friends in Zeeland strongly advised against a printed 
publication. They deemed Grotius’ plea for Christian unity too inflammatory in 
the context of the heated debates in the Dutch Reformed Church between fol- 
lowers of the Leiden theologians Jacobus Arminius (1560-1609) and Franciscus 
Gomarus (1563-1641). De Satisfactione (1617), Grotius’ attack on Socinianism, 
would have shared the same fate as Meletius, had it not been for a long vetting 
process by both Remonstrant and Counter-Remonstrant theologians, allowing 
the author to rework the treatise several times, so as not to offend either party. 
Political and religious constraints explain why quite a few writings remained in 
manuscript during Grotius’ own lifetime, including Annales et Historiae (first 
complete draft finished in 1612), De Jure Praedae (written in 16041608), and De 
Imperio (first draft completed in 1616).45 


Medieval & Renaissance Texts & Studies Vol. 315 (Tempe: Arizona Center for Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies, 2006) and ‘Tacitisme in Holland: De Annales et Historiae de Rebus 
Belgicis van Hugo de Groot’, De Zeventiende Eeuw 20 (2004) pp. 240-263. 

45 Grotius, Meletius ed. Posthumus Meyjes pp. 10-15, 44-60; Hugo Grotius, De Satisfactione 
ed. Rabbie pp. 19-26; Grotius, De Imperio ed. Van Dam pp. 46-85; Waszink, ‘Hugo Gro- 
tius Annales et Historiae pp. 254-261; see also Jan Waszink, ‘Tacitism in Holland; ‘Taci- 
tisme in Holland’ and ‘The Ideal of the Statesman-Historian: The Case of Hugo Grotius' 
in: J. Hartman, J. Nieuwstraten and M. Reinders (eds.), Public Offices, Personal Demands: 
Capability in Governance in the Seventeenth Century Dutch Republic (Cambridge Schol- 
ars Publishing, 2009) pp. 101-123; Van Ittersum, Profit and Principle pp. 105-358, ‘Dating 
the Manuscript of De Jure Praedae' and ‘Preparing Mare Liberum for the Press’; Nellen, 
Hugo de Groot pp. 120-129,148-169, 198-207, and Hugo Grotius pp. 137-147, 171-191, 232- 
243; on manuscript publication in the seventeenth century, see Harold Love, The Culture 
and Commerce of Texts: Scribal Publication in Seventeenth-century England (University of 
Massachusetts Press, 1996). 

Four men read the manuscript of Meletius between November 1611 and April 1612: 
Johan Boreel, Peter Cunaeus (1586-1638), Professor of Latin at Leiden University, but born 
in Flushing, Anton van Wale (1573-1639), also known as Antonius Walaeus, a Contra- 
Remonstrant minister in Middelburg, and Apollonius Schotte (d. 1639), High Court judge 
and son of a Middelburg burgomaster. Walaeus sent Grotius detailed comments, which 
are discussed by Posthumus Meyjes in his source edition. 

Grotius adopted a similar procedure in the case of De Satisfactione. Gerard Joannes 
Vossius read a revised draft in the spring of 1615, whereupon the manuscript was sent 
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Ironically, a manuscript’s chances of survival significantly increased if it 
failed to make the transition to the printed medium. Early modern publishers 
were in the habit of destroying manuscript copies that had been used to typeset 
a text. This practice did not bother authors overly much. Since the latter con- 
ceived of printed books as effectively replacing original manuscripts, most of 
them did not consider it necessary to retain handwritten copies. This explains 
why there is no extant manuscript text of De Jure Belli ac Pacis (1625). Similarly, 
printed publication was perceived by owners of manuscript copies as markedly 
devaluing their own version of a text. It was the reason why Jacques Dupuy, 
one of Grotius’ friends in Paris, took active steps to prevent the destruction of 
a manuscript copy of De Imperio. He stipulated in his last will and testament 
that a manuscript copy in the hand of his brother Augustin “deserved to be pre- 
served" even though De Imperio “had since appeared in print”—an allusion to 
its unauthorized publication in 1647. He was successful: the manuscript copy 
in question still survives in the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris.^6 

The use of clerks and amanuenses in the composition of texts, again a nor- 
mal scholarly practice in those days, also contributed to the dispersal of Gro- 
tius' working papers. A surviving manuscript copy of Ordinum Pietas (1613), 
currently in the British Library, originated at the States College of the University 
of Leiden. It is partly in the hand of Grotius' friend Bertius, partly in the hand 
of a second person, possibly a student living there. According to Edwin Rab- 
bie, it was Bertius who took the initiative to send the manuscript to London 
in autumn 1613, probably as a present for James 1 or for one of the Anglican 
bishops. Manuscript copies of De Imperio, stemming from the late 1620s and 


to Walaeus for comment. When Grotius received it back from Walaeus that summer, he 
arranged for an anonymous copy to be delivered to Anthonius Thysius. The latter took his 
time: he only returned the manuscript to Grotius in September 1616. The following month, 
it was sent to Johannes Polyander a Kerckhoven (1568-1646), a Counter-Remonstrant 
theologian at the University of Leiden. In January 1617, it was the turn of Simon Episcopius 
(1583-1643), a Remonstrant theologian at the University of Leiden, to read the manuscript 
and send Grotius his comments. 

Henk Nellen points out that Grotius also used private publication (i.e., a limited num- 
ber of copies printed at the author's expense and distributed by the author) to keep 
control of the circulation of controversial works. For example, the private publication of 
Annotata ad Consultationem Cassandri (1641) was intended to elicit comments from both 
Protestant and Catholic theologians on the proposals of the Flemish theologian George 
Cassander (1513-1566) regarding a possible reunification of the Christian churches. See BG 
no. 1165. 

46 Amn Blair, ‘Note Taking as an Art of Transmission’, Critical Inquiry 31 (2004) pp. 85-107, 
particularly pp. 100, 104; Grotius, De Imperio ed. Van Dam pp. 56-57 (particularly footnote 
2 on p. 57, which includes the French text of Jacques Dupuy's last will and testament), 81. 
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FIGURE 40 Title page of Ordinvm Hollandiae ac VVestfrisice Pietas (1613) 


early 1630s, survive in the hands of the Dupuy brothers and, probably, Nicolas 
Rigault—like Grotius, a member of the Cabinet Dupuy. The ceaseless copying 
of manuscript materials made texts available to a larger audience than inten- 
ded by the author and could lead to unauthorized printed publications. One 
example will suffice. In January 1645, the Dupuy brothers gave permission to 
Claude Sarrau, counsellor of the Parlements of Rouen and Paris and a member 
of the Cabinet Dupuy, to take a copy of one of the apographs of De Imperio in 
their possession. (The apograph in question may have been copied out in 1637.) 
The Dupuy brothers stipulated that Sarrau's copy should be for private use only. 
Sarrau had no intention of keeping his side of the bargain, however. In March, 
he forwarded his copy to Claude Saumaise in Leiden, a onetime friend-turned- 
enemy of Grotius. Saumaise arranged for the text to be published anonymously 
in Zeeland two years later.^ 


47 Grotius, Ordinum Hollandiae Ac Westfrisiae Pietas ed. Rabbie pp. 46-52; Grotius, De Impe- 
rio ed. Van Dam pp. 55-58, 76-85; Blok, ‘Deux lettres en francais de Marie de Reigersberg, 
pp. 5-23 and 87-95; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 120129148154, 298-304, 405-417, 555-562, 
Hugo Grotius pp. 137-147, 171-191, 232-243, 355-363, 499-517, 690-699 and Geen vredes- 
tichter is zonder tegensprekers pp. 313-316. 
Bertius was a regular correspondent of William Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, and may 
well have sent him a manuscript copy of Ordinum Pietas. According to Rabbie, it is pos- 
sible that Lancelot Andrewes was involved as well. 
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FIGURE 41 FIGURE 42 
Portrait of Willem van de Velde, Grotius sec- Portrait of Dirk Graswinckel, Grotius’ secretary 
retary during his detention in 1618-1621 from 1623 until 1625 


Grotius was sufficiently careless to leave manuscripts in the possession of 
his amanuenses even after the latter's employment had come to an end. When 
he reviewed his papers prior to his journey from Paris to Rotterdam in Octo- 
ber 1631, he discovered to his dismay that “many of the best recommendations 
and legal opinions" had gone missing. He suspected that Dirk Graswinckel, his 
secretary from 1623 until 1625, had taken them home with him. In May 1632, he 
asked his younger brother to get the papers back from Graswinckel. It is doubt- 
ful that Willem de Groot was successful, however. Grotius again expressed his 
suspicion that Graswinckel remained in the possession of “some of my papers" 
ina letter of May 1636. Two years later, Pieter de Groot discovered an autograph 
of Grotius' De Republica Emendanda (1600) in the study of Willem van de Velde 


Henk Nellen points out that Bertius' successor as Dean of the States College, Gerard 
Joannes Vossius, also arranged for students to copy out draft texts by Grotius. These copies 
allowed Vossius and others to comment on early versions of De Imperio and De Satisfac- 
tione. See Nellen, Geen vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers p. 85. 

According to the printer's foreword, the 1647 edition of De Imperio was based on a copy 
taken from an autograph in 1637. See Hugo Grotius, De Imperio Summarum Potestatum 
Circa Sacra: Commentarius Posthumus (Paris, in fact, Middelburg, 1647), 'typographus ad 
lectorem.. 
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(1603-1663), who had been the secretary of his father during the latter's deten- 
tion at the Binnenhof and Loevestein Castle from 1619 until 1621. Van de Velde 
informed Pieter that he had received the manuscript from, yes, Graswinckel. 
The autograph of De Republica Emandanda is no longer extant. According to 
Eyffinger, a scribal copy was produced for Pieter de Groot between August 1638 
and January 1639. It ended up in the manuscript collection of the Venetian dip- 
lomat Marco Foscarini (1695-1763) and was acquired by the Austrian emperor 
Franz 1 in 1802. It is currently in the Austrian National Library in Vienna. Twenty 
years after author's death, it was Edmond Mercier who deposited an autograph 
of the Anthologia Graeca—a large selection of Greek epigrams, translated by 
Grotius into Latin in 1630—1631—at the College of Clermont in Paris, one of the 
foremost]esuit educational establishments. How did Grotius' Latin verse trans- 
lations end up in Mercier's hands in the first place? It can hardly have been a 
coincidence that the French Protestant and closet-Socinian undertook a vari- 
ety of clerical tasks for Grotius in the 1630s and 1640s. The manuscript has been 
lost since the suppression of the Jesuit order in France in 1762.48 

A sore point for Grotius was the circulation of unauthorized manuscript cop- 
ies of the Inleidinge in Holland in the 1620s. He effectively lost control of his 
own text. Nor did printed publication serve to remedy the situation— not suffi- 
ciently, at least. Grotius had burnt the autograph of the Inleidinge at Loevestein 
Castle, probably just before his escape in March 1621. Yet a copy must have been 
smuggled out of Loevestein Castle, which reached him in Paris later that year. 
Petrus Scriverius (1576-1660), a Leiden philologist and humanist, may well have 
had a hand in this. For a long time, Grotius resisted all pleas for printed public- 
ation. In August 1625, he learnt from his father that the Utrecht lawyer Willem 
van Dam (1596-1673) was said to possess a manuscript copy of the Inleidinge. 
He reacted to the unwelcome news in a lighthearted fashion. What, after all, 
could Van Dam extract from it? Two years later, Jan de Groot warned his son 
that many more manuscript copies were in existence than just Van Dam’s. Gro- 
tius responded in April 1627 that he found it hard to believe that unauthorized 
copies were circulating of the entire work, rather than just parts of it. Yet the 
rumors did serve to focus his mind. In December 1627, he discussed with Willem 


48 | BW v no. 1765 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 17 May 1632), VII no. 2591 (Grotius to Willem de 
Groot, 14 May 1636), 1x nos. 3605 (Pieter de Grootto Grotius, 31 May 1638), 3610 (Willem de 
Groot to Grotius, 1June 1638); Hugo Grotius, De Republica Emendanda ed. Arthur Eyffinger 
et al. Grotiana (New Series) 5 (1984) pp. 7-8, 10-15; James Hutton, The Greek Anthology in 
France and in the Latin writers of the Netherlands to the year 1800 (Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1946) pp. 260-263, 527—528; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 305-306, 340-341, 
and Hugo Grotius pp. 365-366, 409-412. 
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FIGURE 43 

Title page of the second 
edition of Inleiding tot 
de Hollandsche rechts- 
geleertheid (1631) 


de Groot the possibility of entrusting a new, revised version of the Inleidinge to 
the Leiden publisher and book seller Joannes Maire, who, at that point, was 
the sole distributor of De Jure Belli ac Pacis in the Dutch Republic. Grotius 
urged his younger brother to find out more about the unauthorized copies— 
“whoever did this to me is a great scoundrel.’ The Utrecht lawyer Jacob le Petit 
(d. 1653) wrote to Grotius to confirm the rumors about the text’s circulation. 
In February 1628, Grotius provided a detailed description of the “first and ori- 
ginal copy,’ including “the materials added by me after finishing the work,” to 
help his younger brother track down the unauthorized copies. The Briefwisse- 
ling does not reveal whether Willem de Groot was successful. It is doubtful that 
he was. The printer's preface of the Inleidinge (1631) contains an explicit caveat 
emptor, warning the unwary reader against "various copies of the manuscript" 
that were floating about, “flawed and full of mistakes." Not surprisingly, pirated 
editions proliferated, much to Grotius’ dismay.*9 


49 BW II nos. 794, 855, 905 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 4 Nov. 1622, 27 Oct. 1623 & 1 June 
1624), no. 1002 (Grotius to Jan de Groot, 22 Aug. 1625), III nos. 1143 (Grotius to Jan de 
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One unauthorized manuscript copy of the Inleidinge survives in the Herzog 
August Bibliothek in Wolfenbiittel, where the late Robert Feenstra discovered 
it. Ms. 36.22 Aug. clearly predates the 1631 printed edition. According to Feen- 
stra, the text lacks two of the four additions listed in Grotius’ letter of February 
1628, and can be dated as early as May 1627, in fact. Grotius’ reference to the 
“harvest month of the year sixteen hundred and twenty” in Inleidinge 11, 23, 
13—retained in every printed edition—was changed into “May 1627” in the 
manuscript. Petrus Scriverius must have been its first owner. Duke August von 
Wolfenbiittel (1579-1666) acquired it at the auction of Scriverius’ book and 
manuscript collection in 1663.5° 


Groot, 10 April 1627), 1206, 1222, 1283, 1289, 1325, 1347 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 23 Dec. 
1627, 11 Feb., 15 & 27 July, 28 Oct. & 9 Dec. 1628), 1v nos. 1364, 1379, 1525, 1549 (Grotius 
to Willem de Groot, 9 Jan. & 29 March 1629, 12 July & 18 Oct. 1630); Hugo de Groot, 
Inleiding tot de Hollandsche Rechts-gheleerdheydt (The Hague, Weduwe Hillebrant Jac- 
obsz van Wou, 1631) ‘Beminde Leser’ and ‘waerschouwinge aen den LESER, unfoliated; 
BG no. 757—765; Hugo Grotius, Inleidinge tot de Hollandsche Rechts-Geleerdheid ed. F. Dov- 
ring, H.F.W.D. Fischer and E.M. Meijers (second edition, Leiden, 1965); Nellen, Hugo de 

Groot pp. 235-237, 257, 308, 314, 337, 343, 350, 354-357, 499 and Hugo Grotius pp. 275, 301- 

302, 368, 378, 407, 415, 424—425, 430—434, 6190-620; R. Breugelmans, Fac et Spera: Joannes 

Maire, Publisher, Printer and Bookseller in Leiden, 1603-1667 ('t Goy-Houten, The Nether- 

lands: HES & De Graaf Publishers, 2003) pp. 7-27; T.SJ.G. Bögels, Govert Basson: Printer, 

Bookseller, Publisher, Leiden, 1612-1630 (Nieuwkoop: De Graaf Publishers, 1992) pp. 97-99; 

Nieuw Nederlandsch Biografisch Woordenboek (NNBW), ed. PJ. Blok and P.C. Molhuysen, 10 

vols. (Leiden, 1911-1937) 1, column 682 (‘Willem van Dam’ entry); A.J. van der Aa, Biograph- 

isch woordenboek der Nederlanden 21 vols. (Haarlem, 1852-1878) XVII pp. 582-591 (‘Petrus 

Scriverius' entry). 

As Henk Nellen notes, Grotius had been unable to obtain a privilege of the States of 
Holland or the Court of Holland and Zeeland for his Inleidinge, which made it very easy 
to produce pirated editions. 

In his letter of 11 Feb. 1628 (Bw 111 no. 1222), Grotius listed the four most notable addi- 
tions to the text: 

a the "six synoptic tables" (i.e., five diagrams which visualize the structure of Grotius' 

argument, along with a diagram showing the inheritance pattern over six genera- 

tions) 

b "the alphabetical index of [legal] titles at the end,” printed as Aenwijsing der deelen 

deser drie boecken gestelt na de letteren van ‘t A B C' at the end of the 1631 edition 

of the Inleidinge 

c the reference to Charles v's edict of 1520 regulating the 1096 tax levied on ‘first fruits’ 

by spiritual and secular lords (i.e., Inleidinge 11, 45, 4) 

d a locus (place) about ships sailing in convoy (i.e., Inleidinge 111, 22). 

50 Herzog August Bibliothek Wolfenbüttel: Cod. Guelf. 36.22 Aug. 2°; Grotius, Inleidinge tot 
de Hollandsche Rechts-Geleerdheid ed. Dovring, Fischer and Meijers; Robert Feenstra, 'Een 
handschrift van de Inleidinge van Hugo de Groot met de onuitgegeven Prolegomena 
Juri Hollandico Praemittenda, Legal History Review 35 (1967) pp. 444—484, in particular 
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The Role of Grotius’ Relatives and Remonstrant Friends in Printed 
Publication 


Following his appointment as Swedish ambassador, Grotius continued to pur- 
sue a whole range of scholarly activities, which resulted in increasing numbers 
of publications. Although he engaged Parisian printers for long, complicated 


pp. 444-465; J.E. Scholtens, ‘Hugonis Grotii Prolegomena Juri Hollandico Praemittenda en 
Hugonis Grotii De Aequitate Indulgentia et facilitate liber singularius Legal History Review 
36 (1968) pp. 117-119; J.E. Scholtens and R. Feenstra, ‘Hugo de Groot's De Aequitate. Tekst- 
uitgave en tekstgeschiedenis met bijdragen over Nicolaes Blanckaert en over de Voorrede 
tot de Inleidinge, Legal History Review 42 (1974) pp. 201—242, particularly pp. 206-207. 
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manuscripts like the Annotata ad Vetus Testamentum, he sought to have many 
of his works published simultaneously in Holland and France. Inevitably, it 
required the hands-on involvement of his relatives and Remonstrant friends 
in the Dutch Republic. They engaged printers and publishers on his behalf 
and saw his manuscripts through the press. Always a wary author—hardly sur- 
prising in view of his life story, Grotius preferred to work with a publisher in 
whom he could put complete trust. For a long time, this was the internationally 
renowned publishing house of Blaeu in Amsterdam. Grotius regularly asked 
his correspondents for advice on a manuscript's suitability for printed publica- 
tion, in terms of both style and contents. Occasionally, he threw caution to the 
wind. But normally he took account of the wider political and religious situ- 
ation before deciding to approach a publisher. He attached great importance 
to the opinions of Willem de Groot and Gerard Joannes Vossius in these delib- 
erations. Manuscripts in various stages of completeness were not just shipped 
back and forth between Paris and Holland, but also circulated widely among 
Grotius’ relatives and Remonstrant friends in the Dutch Republic. The Briefwis- 
seling gives a good sense of the whereabouts of these materials in the period 
1635-1645. There was, of course, an ever-present danger of dispersal and loss. 
This section takes a closer look at the way Grotius prepared texts for publica- 
tion in the last decade of his life, and how he involved others in the process.5! 
In October 1637, Grotius wrote to his younger brother that he would send 
Cornelis de Groot to Holland carrying fair copies of the Annales et Historia and 
the Latin verse translations of the Anthologia Graeca. Both works were to be 
shown to Gerard Joannes Vossius and, perhaps, Claude Saumaise, “on the con- 
dition that they do not tell anyone.” Grotius wanted to know whether anything 
needed to be changed “in terms of contents or expression.” Pieter de Groot, who 


51 Henk Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 498-506, and Hugo Grotius pp. 618-629; Djoeke van 
Netten, Koopman in Kennis: De uitgever Willem Jansz Blaeu in de geleerde wereld, 1571-1638 
(Zutphen: Walburg Pers, 2014) pp. 199-205. 

As Henk Nellen notes, Grotius also supported the publication plans of quite a few oth- 
ers in his circle of friends and correspondents. To give just one example, Grotius wrote to 
Jean de Cordes in Paris in February 1632, asking for source materials on the vexed issue of 
predestination. The idea was to publish in Amsterdam such source materials on the doc- 
trines of the early Christian Church as Catholic theologians found it difficult to get printed 
in Paris—all for the glory of the Amsterdam Athenaeum, which had recently opened 
its doors. Moreover, Grotius thought these materials could be useful to Gerard Joannes 
Vossius, one of the Athenaeum's newly minted professors, in writing a reply to James 
Ussher's Gotteschalci et praedestinatianae controversiae ab eo motae historia (Dublin, 1631). 
See Bw v no. 1742 (Grotius to Jean de Cordes, 12 Feb. 1632); Nellen, Geen vredestichter is 
zonder tegensprekers pp. 216—217 and C.S.M. Rademaker, ‘Archbishop James Ussher (1581- 
1656) and the Dutch Vossius family; LIAS 33 (2006) pp. 89-128, particularly pp. 97-102. 
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did his legal training in Holland, confirmed the manuscripts’ safe arrival in a let- 
ter to his father of May 1638. The following month, Willem de Groot promised 
to give the fair copy of the Annales et Historiae a proper read-through together 
with Pieter. It is not clear whether they actually did. In June 1640, Grotius wrote 
to his younger brother to inquire about the manuscript’s whereabouts. In early 
July, he declared that he would prefer Willem to take charge of it, rather than 
Pieter, “an imprudent young man who might easily be deceived by his false 
friends.” Imagine that his son would use it to settle his gambling debts! In Feb- 
ruary 1641, Grotius learnt to his relief that the manuscript had arrived safely 
at his brother’s house in The Hague. According to Willem, it contained many 
copying mistakes, though, which promptly elicited a Ciceronian “o tempora, o 
mores" reply from Grotius. If Dirk de Groot could not be trusted to do a basic 
copy job, what could his youngest son be made to do?5? 

Meanwhile, the negotiations with the Amsterdam publishers Blaeu and 
Janssonius had gone nowhere. In August 1639, Grotius wrote to his younger 
brother to send the Latin verse translations of the Anthologia Graeca back 
to Paris, where he would try to find a publisher himself. Nothing came of it, 
however: the manuscript remained in the Dutch Republic. In June 1643, Willem 
de Groot entered into negotiations with Johannes Naeranus (d.1669), a Remon- 
strant printer in Rotterdam. Naeranus' relative, the poet-surgeon Justus Rijcke- 
waert (d. 1665 or later) in Den Briel, had indicated that he would be happy 
to prepare a comprehensive set of indices. The manuscript was transferred to 
Rijckewaert for this purpose. Yet Willem de Groot soon discovered that Nae- 
ranus did not have the high-quality type required for a publication of this sort 
and that Rijckewaert's marriage plans prevented the latter from preparing the 
indices. In May 1644, Willem de Groot's two sons—Johan (1625-1678) and Jacob 


52 BW VIII no. 3297 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 16 Oct. 1637), IX no. 3414 (Gerard Joannes 
Vossius to Grotius, 6 Jan. 1638), no. 3571 (Pieter de Groot to Grotius, 10 May 1638), no. 3603 
(Grotius to Gerard Joannes Vossius, 28 May 1638), no. 3610 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 
1 June 1638), x1 nos. 4693, 4726, 4971 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 15 June, 7 July, and 
15 Dec. 1640), X11 nos. 5053 and 5084 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 9 Feb. and 2 March 
1641), no. 5066 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 18 Feb. 1641); Ridderikhoff, 'Een aristocratische 
geschiedenis van de Opstand' p. 290, footnote 22; Waszink, 'Hugo Grotius' Annales et His- 
toriae’ p. 264; Hutton, The Greek Anthology pp. 260—263; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 56-57, 
101, 155-156, 348, 357—358, 402, 476-478 and Hugo Grotius pp. 57-58, 115, 179-180, 350, 422, 
434—435. 494, 590—591; Van Miert, ‘The French Connection: From Casaubon and Scaliger, 
via Saumaise, to Isaac Vossius’ pp. 20-22. 

Grotius did not like the fact that other manuscripts were in Pieter de Groot's keeping 
as well. He noted in a letter to his brother of 15 Dec. 1640 that Pieter was in the posses- 
sion of manuscript copies of his annotations on Lucan's Pharsalia, and of his De Veritate 
Religionis Christianae. 
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FIGURE 45 Portrait of Willem de Groot, younger brother of Hugo Grotius, facing the title 
page of Guilielmus Grotius, De Vitae Jurisconsultorum (1690) 


(1628-1694)—went to Rotterdam to retrieve the manuscript. Blaeu then sug- 
gested to Willem de Groot to engage the French Protestant Samuel Sorbiére to 
see the manuscript through the press. Yet Grotius had a better idea. In Novem- 
ber 1644, he asked his younger brother to pass the manuscript and its preface 
to his former secretary Isaac Vossius. The latter was living with his parents in 
Amsterdam at that point. He agreed to prepare the indices in accordance with 
Grotius' detailed instructions. Although he could send the first proofs to Paris 
in January 1645, he abandoned the project at Grotius' death in August. He did 
retain the manuscript, though. Grotius' Latin verse translations of the Antholo- 
gia Graeca would circulate in several manuscript copies for over a century and 
a half, only to be published in 1795 by Jeronimo de Bosch (1740-1811).53 


53 KB, Ms. 131 E 13 pp. 98-99 (Justus Rijckewaert signed an album amicorum inscription in 
1665); BW x nos. 3690 & 3771 (Pieter de Groot to Grotius, 26 July & 20 Sept. 1638), no. 3917 
(Grotius to Gerard Joannes Vossius, 1 Jan. 1639), nos. 4119, 4132 & 4259 (Grotius to Willem 
de Groot, 21 May, 28 May & 20 Aug. 1639), XI nos. 4584, 4805, 4816 (Willem de Groot to 
Grotius, 2 April, 27 August, & 3 Sept. 1640), nos. 4599, 4706, 4737 (Grotius to Willem de 
Groot, 14 April, 23 June & 14 July 1640), x11 no. 5458 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 9 Nov. 
1641), XIII nos. 5739, 5828 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 7 June and 9 Aug. 1642), no. 5813 
(Willem de Groot to Grotius, 28 July 1642), x1v nos. 6171 & 621 (Willem de Groot to Gro- 
tius, 13 April & 11 May 1643), no. 6224 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 23 May 1643), nos. 6229, 
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Although the Annales et Historiae and Anthologia Graecae are mentioned 
most frequently in Grotius' correspondence, there are also multiple references 
to other—usually shorter and less complicated—manuscripts sent to the 
Dutch Republic for (re)printing. These smaller projects required frequent ship- 
ments of books and working papers as well, increasing the risk of dispersal and 
loss. A few examples will suffice. In August 1639, Willem de Groot discussed 
with the Leiden printer Hieronymus de Vogel the possibility of a new edi- 
tion of Grotius' Poemata (1617). He supplied Grotius with a list of unpublished 
poems that were in his keeping and urged his brother to send “the remain- 
ing poems, which lie hidden among your papers." Grotius enclosed them in 
his reply of early September. To Willem's disappointment, De Vogel spent little 
time and energy on the project. He simple reprinted the Poemata together with 
Sophompaneas and Baptizatorum puerorum institutio (both published in 1635) 
but failed to include any of the new materials. Grotius was furious, of course, 
and refused to do any more business with De Vogel. A few of the poems which 
the latter was meant to have published would appear in Epistolae quotquot 
reperiri potuerunt (1687), a voluminous edition of Grotius' correspondence. But 
other poems must be considered irretrievably lost. In November 1639, Pieter de 


6242, 6383, 6426 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 24 May, 1 June, 24 Aug, & 14 Sept. 1643), xv 
nos. 6775, 6866, 6898, 7033, 7058 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 21 March, 16 May, 6 June, 
5 Sept. & 24 Sept. 1644), no. 7058 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 24 Sept. 1644), xv1nos. 7068, 
7161 & 7138 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 1 Oct., 12 & 26 Nov. 1644), no. 7125 (Isaac Vossius 
to Grotius, 31 Oct. 1644), no. 7137 (Grotius to Isaac Vossius, 12 Nov. 1644), nos. 7076, 7145, 
7159 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 3 Oct., 14 Nov. & 28 Nov. 1644); Hutton, The Greek Antho- 
logy pp. 259-265, 273-275, 280-283, 285-287, 292-295; Blok, Isaac Vossius and His Circle 
pp. 222-230; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 304-306, 402, 475-478, 499, 572, 581, Hugo Grotius 
pp. 363-365, 494, 587—591, 619-620, 711, 721, 747, Geen vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers 
pp. 262-262; Van Netten, Koopman in Kennis pp. 199-205, 224—232. 

As Nellen notes, Grotius wished to entrust his materials to sympathetic printers. In 
summer 1639, Grotius rejected Pieter de Groot’s proposal to have the Latin verse trans- 
lations of the Anthologia Graeca published in Leiden. Grotius mistakenly assumed that 
the publisher in question was a Counter-Remonstrant. As Nellen shows, Naeranus was no 
uncritical admirer of Grotius. The printer criticized Grotius’ efforts to reunite the Chris- 
tian churches in the West in his correspondence with Martinus Ruarus (c. 1588-1657), a 
Socinian theologian from Danzig. See Bw x nos. 4136 and 4177 (Pieter de Groot to Grotius, 
30 May and 20 June 1639); Nellen, Hugo de Groot p. 499, Hugo Grotius pp. 619—620, Geen 
vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers p. 228. 

In Aug. 1640, Willem de Groot wrote to Grotius that he had asked Gerard Joannes 
Vossius to return the manuscript of the Anthologia Graeca. He intended to pass it on to 
Grotius’ wife, who was about to travel to Paris. However, he informed Grotius a week later 
that he had decided to hold on to the Anthologia Graeca, on the assumption that Grotius 
wished to have it published by Blaeu in Amsterdam. See Bw X1, nos. 4805 & 4816 (Willem 
de Groot to Grotius, 27 Aug. & 3 Sept. 1640). 
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Groot confirmed the receipt of his father’s new set of notae (annotations) on 
Lucan’s Pharsalia. Five editions of this work, also annotated by Grotius, had 
appeared in the Dutch Republic already. Pieter promised his father to submit 
the notae to Joannes Maire forthwith. As Paula Witkam notes, it proved too dif- 
ficult and laborious to insert these into the three hundred copies of the 1614 and 
1626 editions still in stock. Maire therefore decided to produce new title pages 
instead. Understandably, Grotius was not amused when he learnt of such dubi- 
ous sales techniques. On this occasion, the notae were not lost, but published by 
Blaeu four years later, as part of a new Lucan edition. Also in November 1639, 
Grotius sent Gerard Joannes Vossius “a corrected copy of our De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis,” probably the 1632 Amsterdam edition. It was heavily annotated by the 
author “in order to prove our argument with examples not just from ancient, 
but also from more recent history.” Blaeu published it in 1642. In all these cases, 
materials safely arrived at their respective destinations in Holland—the poems 
intended for publication by De Vogel disappeared afterwards. Yet, as we shall 
see below, working papers could and did get lost in the mail.5+ 

Given their important roles in the publication process, it was inevitable that 
Grotius’ relatives and Remonstrant friends in Holland should become involved 
in his quest for religious peace in Europe. This can be illustrated by reference to 
the printing history of De Antichristo (1640), which Henk Nellen has reconstruc- 
ted in some detail. Grotius realized, of course, that any critique of the Calvinist 
tenet that the Roman pontiff was the antichrist incarnate would be extremely 
controversial in the Dutch Republic. For this reason, he intended to publish De 
Antichristo anonymously, and tried to keep his relatives out of it—initially at 
least. The manuscript was sent in the strictest secrecy to Blaeu in Amsterdam 
in early 1639. The Remonstrant minister Etienne de Courcelles acted as go- 
between. Yet Gerard Joannes Vossius, then busy preparing his own De Theologia 


54 _BW Xnos. 4243, 4272, 4311, 4331, 4372 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 1 Aug., 29 Aug., 26 Sept., 
10 Oct., & 7 Nov. 1639), no. 4371 (Pieter de Groot to Grotius, 7 Nov. 1639), nos. 4280, 4314, 
4346, 4395, 4405, 4437 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 3 Sept., 1 Oct., 22 Oct, 19 Nov, 26 Nov., 
& 24 Dec. 1639), no. 4409 (Grotius to Gerard Joannes Vossius, 30 Nov. 1639), X1 nos. 4632, 
4640, 4674 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 5 May, 12 May & 2 June 1640), no. 4645 (Grotius to 
Gerard Joannes Vossius, 12 May 1640), nos. 4658, 4709 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 21 May 
& 25 June 1640), x11 no. 5388 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 28 Sept. 1641), XVII no. 4363A 
(Grotius to Willem de Groot, 1 Nov. 1639); Hugo Grotius, Epistolae quotquot reperiri potuer- 
unt, ed. Hugo and Jan de Groot (Amsterdam: P. & I. Blaeu, 1687) pp. 127, 272, 824, 829, 858, 
859, 861, 915, 923, 926, 932, 943, 948, 963; BG nos. 2, 78, 157—159, 228, 423-431, 567, 571, 1210; 
Arthur Eyffinger, Inventory of the Poetry of Hugo Grotius (Assen: Van Gorcum Publishers, 
1982) pp. xxxix-xliii; Paula Witkam, ‘Hugo Grotius's edition of Lucan’, Quaerendo 12 (1982) 
pp. 263-280; Van Netten, Koopman in Kennis pp. 199-205. 
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Gentili (1641) for the press, threw a spanner in the works. In daily contact with 
Blaeu, he discovered the printer's copy of De Antichristo, quickly guessed whom 
the author might be, and managed to persuade Blaeu to delay publication— 
so Willem de Groot informed his elder brother in February 1639. Bowing to 
the opposition of his Remonstrant friends, Grotius recalled the manuscript 
in November 1639. However, he sent his younger brother a new version the 
following month. The latter perused this second version at his home in The 
Hague, in the company of Jan de Groot and three of Grotius' children, Pieter, 
Dirk and Cornelia, who all expressed their approval. Willem de Groot doubted, 
however, that the author's identity could remain a secret for long. Pieter took 
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FIGURE 47 
Portrait of Grotius’ daughter 
Cornelia de Groot 


the manuscript to Amsterdam during the Christmas vacation, where he left it 
with Courcelles, who saw it through the press. In January 1640, Pieter wrote 
to his father that great care was taken to guarantee a “no less quick than con- 
cealed publication.’ Yet De Antichristo’s anonymous publication two months 
later did not fool Grotius’ enemies in the Dutch Republic. It resulted in a num- 
ber of vicious, and highly public, exchanges between Grotius and his Calvinist 
critics.55 


55 Bw X no. 4424 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 12 Dec. 1639), nos. 4431 & 4437 (Grotius to 
Willem de Groot, 17 Dec. & 24 Dec. 1639), no. 4441 (Pieter de Groot to Grotius, 26 Dec. 
1639), XI nos. 4486, 4551 & 4604 (Pieter de Groot to Grotius, 23 Jan., 10 March & 16 April 
1640), nos. 4530, 4555 & 4585 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 27 Feb., 12 March & 2 April 
1640), nos. 4552, 4561, 4589, 4599, (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 10 March, 17 March, 7 April 
& 14 April 1640), x11 no. 5032 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 28 Jan. 1641); BG nos. 1100-1110; 
Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 491-497, 555-562, Hugo Grotius pp. 608—618, 690-699 and Geen 
vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers pp. 218, 225-230, 255-266, 271; Van Netten, Koopman 
in Kennis pp. 194-205. 

As Henk Nellen notes, Etienne de Courcelles also served as go-between for the anon- 
ymous publication by Blaeu in Amsterdam of De absoluto reprobationis decreto (1640). 
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Almost by definition, Grotius’ polemics resulted in yet more printed publica- 
tions, for which he required the help of his relatives and Remonstrant friends in 
Holland. It also entailed the production and shipment of more written mater- 
ials, increasing the risk of dispersal and loss. A case in point is Grotius’ acerbic 
exchanges with André Rivet (1572-1651), Counter-Remonstrant, Professor of 
Theology in Leiden and tutor of William 11 of Orange. Following the public- 
ation of Rivet's third attack—Apologeticus, pro suo, de verae et sincerae pacis 
ecclesiae proposito (1642) — Grotius tired of the polemics and explored the pos- 
sibility of hiring a ghostwriter who could take up the cudgels instead. He sent 
his notes on the Apologeticus to his younger brother in January 1643 and asked 
the latter to create a special file on Rivet. In the following months, Grotius sent 
more materials “which could be of use" for the proposed reply to the Apolo- 
geticus. Samson Johnson (1603-1661), preacher to Elisabeth of Bohemia, and 
Pieter de Groot made contributions to the Rivet file as well. Although Willem 
de Groot expended much time and effort on finding a ghostwriter for Grotius, 
none of the three possible candidates—the Remonstrant theologians Joannes 
Arnoldus Corvinus (1582-1650), Caspar Barlaeus and Gerard Joannes Vossius— 
was willing to take up the pen against Rivet. Reluctantly, Grotius wrote to his 
younger brother in September 1643 to return the Rivet file to Paris, where he 
needed it to prepare Rivetiani Apologetici, pro schismate contra Votum pacis 
facti, discussio. Grotius’ last and sharpest reply to Rivet appeared posthumously 
in Amsterdam in the autumn of 1645. The Rivet file is no longer extant.56 


It was a summary in Latin of Gods love to mankind. Manifested by dis-prooving his abso- 
lute decree for their damnation (1633), written by the English Arminian Samuel Hoard. 
Given Grotius’ lack of English language skills, he is unlikely to have produced the Latin 
translation. However, he admitted that he had helped to bring the publication about—by 
arranging the text of the Latin summary to be copied out and sent to Amsterdam. See Bw 
IX no. 3444 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 6 Feb. 1638) and x1 nos. 4688 (Etienne de Cour- 
celles to Grotius, 10 June 1640), 4705 (Grotius to Etienne de Courceelles, 23 June 1640) 
and 4777 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 1 August 1640); Nellen, Geen vredestichter is zonder 
tegensprekers p. 218. 

56 BW XIV nos. 6021, 6030, 6039, 6051, 6063, 6086, 6096, 6148, 6156, 6184, 6216, 6256, 6268, 
6305, 6376, 6417 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 3, 9, 17, 24, & 31 Jan., 14 & 21 Feb., 27 March, 4 & 
25 April, 16 May, 13 & 20 June, 4 July, 22 Aug., 12 Sept. 1643), nos. 6023, 6031, 6040, 6177, 6197, 
6245 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 3, 9, 17 Jan., 18 April, 2 May, & 6 June 1643), nos. 6056, 
6074, 6093, 6161, 6171, 6182, 6251, 6276, 6396 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 26 Jan., 9 & 17 Feb., 
9 March, 6, 13, & 20 April, 8 & 22 June, 31 Aug. 1643); BG nos. 1172-1184, 1195; Nellen, Hugo 
de Groot pp. 429-438, 550—575, Hugo Grotius pp. 529-540, 683—714, Geen vredestichter is 
zonder tegensprekers pp. 225-230, 255-266, 317-327. 

Grotius adopted the same procedure in his polemic with Johannes de Laet. Following 
the appearance of De Laet's second reply (Responsio ad dissertationem secundam Hugonis 
Grotii, de origine gentium Americanarum), Grotius informed his younger brother in March 
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There are references throughout the Briefwisseling to manuscript materials 
on controversial topics that must be presumed to be lost. These were not just 
reading notes, as in the case of the Rivet file, but entire treatises. A case in point 
is ‘Epistola adversus Admonitionem’, written by Grotius in the winter of 1625- 
1626. The author informed his younger brother in November that a “pamphlet 
war" had broken out in Paris regarding French military intervention in the stra- 
tegic Valtelline valley in southeast Switzerland, a vital communications link 
between the Spanish and German Habsburgs. Anonymous pamphlets such 
as Admonitio ad regem (1625)—quickly translated into French as Avertisse- 
ment au roi trés-chrétien—took Louis XIII of France and Cardinal Richelieu 
to task for waging an unjust war against the Habsburgs, primarily by ignor- 
ing the overarching demands of the Catholic faith and by allying themselves 
with heretics (i.e., England, the Dutch Republic, and the Protestant Grisons, the 
local overlords of the Valtelline valley). Richelieu could not leave the Admonitio 
unanswered. The pamphlet was denounced in the strongest of terms by both 
the theologians of the Sorbonne and the Assembly of the French [Catholic] 
Clergy. At the King's request, Nicolas Rigault—Advocat of the Parlement of 
Paris and head of the Royal Library—spent six weeks writing an official reply 
in Latin. It appeared early in the New Year as Apologeticus pro Rege christian- 
issimo Ludovico x111. Rigault's example inspired Grotius to take up the cause of 
the French government as well, writing an 'Epistola adversus Admonitionem' in 
a mere three days. While the Briefwisseling reveals little about its contents, the 
‘Epistola’ may well have used natural law arguments against the Admonitio— 
possibly arguments taken from De Jure Belli ac Pacis. Grotius sent the 'Epistola' 
to Nicolaes van Reigersberch in January 1626, envisaging limited circulation in 
manuscript. However, his brother-in-law must have mentioned it to the Prince 
of Orange, whose reaction was positive. In late February, Grotius reluctantly 
gave permission for an anonymous publication, should Frederic Henry "desire 
it very much, just to please [the latter |.” He realized, of course, that the new 
Stadtholder would be a crucial factor in any kind of future rehabilitation in 
Holland. In early April, he decided against any appearance in print, however. 
His reasons were twofold: 


1644 that he would leave it to others to respond to the geographer. He sent materials to The 
Hague that might be of use to anyone who wished to take on De Laet—his own annota- 
tions on the Responsio, for example. Yet it soon became clear that nobody wanted to enter 
the lists on Grotius' behalf. In April 1644, Willem de Groot wrote to his elder brother that 
he did not know any Dutch scholar capable of answering De Laet's Responsio. Compare 
BW XV nos. 6765, 6787, 6809, 6819, 6833 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 15, 28 March, u, 
18, & 25 April 1644), nos. 6779, 6792, 6803, 6813, 6827, 6849 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 
26 March, 2, 9, 16, 23 April and 7 May 1644); BG nos. 725-733. 
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a. the changing political situation—the Stadtholder did not insist on 
publication, while armed conflict appeared to have ceased in the 
Valtelline valley, 

b. the danger that Calvinist ministers in the Dutch Republic would 
object to him “flattering the Roman-Catholics too much,” and that 
"Catholics here" would not approve of the 'Epistola' either. 


As the exile confided to Van Reigersberch, "these kinds of writings should only 
be produced by people who are well-supported and do not need to take account 
of anyone.” This is the last we hear about the ‘Epistola’. It is unclear whether Van 
Reigersberch retained the manuscript, and, if he did, what happened to it after 
his death.5” 


57 BW II nos. 1030, 1036 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 13 Nov. and 4 Dec. 1625), 111 nos. 1051, 
1057, 1067 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 25 Jan., 20 Feb. and 3 April 1626), 1058, 1059, 1060, 
1061, 1068 (Grotius to Nicolaes van Reigersberch, 20 Feb., 27 Feb., 6 March and 3 April 1626); 
Jacques Lelong, Bibliothéque historique de La France, contenant le catalogue des ouvrages, 
imprimés & manuscrits, qui traitent de l'histoire de ce royaume, ou qui y ont rapport; avec des 
notes critiques et historiques: par feu Jacques Lelong, 5 vols. (Paris, 1768-1778) Vol. 11 (1769) 
nos. 28641, 28652, 28683 (refers to various editions of G.G.R. theologi ad Ludovicum XIII 
Galliae ... admonitio (Autun, [s.n.], 1625), including translations into French—i.e., Aver- 
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Other handwritten treatises on controversial topics have disappeared from 
sight as well. Due to (unauthorized) copying, these kinds of materials could 
circulate widely—with or without the author’s approval. Yet handwritten treat- 
ises proved just as ephemeral as most printed pamphlets. Two examples will 
suffice. In his letters of August and December 1639, Grotius mentioned to 
Johannes Uyttenbogaert (1557-1644) that, “at the request of several important 
judges of the Parlement of Paris,” he had put together a short piece “regarding 
royal authority over the clergy and church affairs.” It was evidently based on 
De Imperio. Grotius hinted that manuscript copies were in circulation as far 
away as Poland. He noted that Nicolaes van Reigersberch was in possession of 
a copy as well. The Briefwisseling contains no further references to the work. 
According to Van Dam, we are dealing here with Grotius’ De Summo Sacerdo- 
tio Dissertatio Historica ac Politica, issued by Elzevier in Amsterdam in 1652 as 
part of Quaedam hactenus inedita, a collection of Grotius’ short, unpublished 
works. No manuscript copies have been found, though. In May 1639, Grotius 
sent his younger brother the manuscript of “Calvin's effigy,’ a collection of 
quotations from John Calvin, evidencing the Reformer's religious intolerance. 
Significantly, Grotius also called it Zenonis effigies ("the likeness of Zeno"), a 
reference to Zeno of Citium, the founder of Stoicism. In his mind, there was 
no real difference between Calvin and Zeno in their rejection of human free 
will. For the next fifteen months, "Calvin's effigy" is mentioned frequently in 
the letters exchanged by the two brothers. Grotius wanted to have it printed 
in the Dutch Republic. It could have served as ammunition in the pamphlet 
war ignited by Grotius' De Antichristo (1640), for example. Yet Willem de Groot 
considered "Calvin's effigy” too controversial for Dutch publishers, who were 
not keen on something so deeply offensive to Calvinist ministers. Moreover, 
the Remonstrant theologian Simon Episcopius (1583-1643) suspected “Calvin’s 
effigy” to be a boilerplate based on Joannis Calvini tyrannién, scheldinghen ende 
leughenen/The tyrannies, calumnies and lies of John Calvin (1616), an antho- 
logy from the hand of Henricus Slatius (1585-1623), a Remonstrant minister 
who had been arrested, tried, and executed for conspiring to murder Maurice of 
Nassau. That really served to annoy Willem de Groot, who wrote to his brother 
that, if had known this, he would not have spent so much time seeking out 
potential publishers. Grotius did not deny that "Calvin's effigy" originated with 
Slatius' work, but considered it an improved version, with fewer errors of histor- 


tissement au roi trés-chrétien—and in German); Nicolas Rigault, Apologeticus pro rege 
christianissimo Ludovico x111 adversus factiosae admonitionis calumnias (Paris, 1626); Wil- 
liam F. Church, Richelieu and Reason of State (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1973) pp. 103-172; Nellen, Geen vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers p. 244. 
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ical fact or asperities of speech. He then suggested to have it printed in Germany 
instead. Nothing happened, however. In August 1640, Willem entrusted the 
manuscript to Maria van Reigersberch, who was about to return to Paris via 
Zeeland. This is the Briefwisseling’s last reference to “Calvin’s effigy.” Its current 
whereabouts are unknown.*® 

Works on less controversial topics have been lost as well. In January 1642, 
Grotius wrote to his younger brother to request copies of one of his early pub- 
lications, the Syntagma Arateorum. The copies that Grotius had in mind were 
“the one belonging to our father, the other belonging to me, which I occasion- 
ally annotated for a future new edition.’ Willem de Groot replied that same 
month that he would dispatch the copy in his possession, “in which you made 
many corrections.’ Did he get round to putting the marked-up copy in the mail? 
If so, did it arrive at its destination? There are no further references to it in the 
Briefwisseling. Its current whereabouts are unknown.5? 

It was not just reading notes, handwritten treatises and marked-up books 
that went missing during Grotius' eventful life, but entire book trunks as well. 
InJuly 1644, Grotius discovered to his dismay that the means of his escape from 
Loevestein Castle had gone missing. He learnt from Willem de Groot that a 
French acquaintance of his had requested to see the famous trunk on a visit 


58 BW X nos. 4132, 4314, 4338, 4413, 4437 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 28 May, 1 and 15 Oct., 
and 3 and 24 Dec. 1639), no. 4331 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 10 Oct. 1639), nos. 4262, 4416 
(Grotius to Johannes Uyttenbogaert, 20 Aug. & 3 Dec. 1639), X1 nos. 4568, 4585, 4599, 4684, 
4693, 4706, 4726, 4737, 4787, 4972 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 24 March, 2 and 14 April, 
9 June, 15 June, 23 June, 7 July, 14 July, 18 Aug. & 15 Dec. 1640), nos. 4530, 4555, 4709, 4805, 
4849 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 27 Feb., 12 March, 25 June, 27 Aug. & 24 Sept. 1640), 
XII nos. 5066, 5097 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 18 Feb. & 11 March 1641); BG nos. 680, 
905; Grotius, De Imperio, ed. Van Dam pp. 45, 983-984; BG nos. 680, 905, 1100; Nellen, 
Hugo de Groot pp. 491-498, Hugo Grotius pp. 607—618 and Geen vredestichter is zonder 
tegensprekers pp. 220, 225-230; NNBW I columns 829-832 (‘Simon Episcopius' entry) and 
1474-1475 (‘Henricus Slatius' entry). 

As Henk Nellen notes, Grotius identified the doctrine of predestination with "the 
‘fatalis necessitas’ of the Stoics.” Grotius’ critique of Stoicism can already be found in his 
early writings, including the biblical tragedy Adamus Exul (1599) and Meletius (1611). See 
Henk Nellen, ‘Hugo Grotius's Political and Scholarly Activities in the Light of his Cor- 
respondence' in: Property, Piracy and Punishment, ed. Blom pp. 16-30, particularly p. 29 
(quotation) and Grotius, Meletius ed. Posthumus Meyjes pp. 106, 112-116, 122, 128-129. 

59 BW XIII no. 5559 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 18 Jan. 1642), no. 5577 (Willem de Groot to 
Grotius, 27 Jan. 1642); BG no. 413-414; Meijers, Boeken uit de bibliotheek van De Groot in de 
Universiteitsbibliotheek te Leiden p. 263; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 55-56 and Hugo Grotius 
pp. 56-57. 

According to Meijers, Leiden University Library possesses a copy of Syntagma Arateo- 
rum that may have belonged to Grotius. However, it does not contain annotations in 
Grotius’ hand. 
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to The Hague, but that his brother had not been able to oblige the noble- 
man. Apparently, Willem assumed that Maria van Reigersberch had shipped 
the trunk to Paris during her most recent visit to Holland and Zeeland in 1639- 
1640. Yet Grotius’ wife claimed that she had seen its contents (several cushions) 
in the room of her son Pieter, then living in his uncle’s house in The Hague. At 
Grotius’ instigation—‘I do not want to lose the monument of God's great mercy 
to me”—his brother organized an extensive search. He managed to track down 
aformer maid of their parents, who recalled the trunk's presence in the house 
of the Earl of Hohenlohe in Delft, where Grotius' father, a legal adviser of the 
Earl, had lived with his wife until 1638. At that point, the frailties of old age had 
forced Jan de Groot and Aeltgen Borre van Overschie (1561-1643) to relocate 
to The Hague and move in with their youngest son and his wife. Nobody had 
paid any attention to the trunk, which was probably left behind in Delft. Yet the 
new occupant of the Earl's house, Jean de Sallengre (d. 1646), could not be of 
any assistance. According to De Sallengre, the trunk was no longer there by the 
time he had moved into the Earl's house. The mystery of its disappearance has 
never been resolved.99 


60 BW XV nos. 6956, 6984, 7014, 7033 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, n July, 30 July, 22 Aug., 
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In this chapter, we have seen that several parts of Grotius’ personal archive can 
be dated back to the very start of his career as a lawyer and government offi- 
cial in Holland. The ever-increasing masses of paperwork that he had to deal 
with—first as a jobbing solicitor, then as budding Dutch politician—forced 
him to become far more assiduous in his record keeping. Many documents 
from his hand can be found in the archives of his employers, such as the Dutch 
East India Company, the States of Holland, the Dutch States General, and, of 
course, the French and Swedish Crowns. What currently remains of his per- 
sonal archive suggests that, even early on, he made a point of ordering docu- 
ments by subject and date, and of filing incoming and outgoing correspond- 
ence separately. The six volumes of resolutions of the States of Holland of the 
period 1577-1605 are a prime example of working papers that he must have con- 
sulted on a regular basis in his capacity as Pensionary of Rotterdam. His arrest 
and imprisonment in August 1618 present a real caesura in this respect. Grotius 
did not just have limited access to his personal library and archive during his 
years of captivity, but also after his escape from Loevestein Castle. Indeed, the 
extant volumes of his working papers suggest that he only sent these materials 
to a binder in Paris in the late 1630s or early 1640s, at which point he refo- 
liated them and drew up tables of contents. The Briefwisseling confirms that 
Grotius tried to reassemble his personal library and archive in Paris following 
his appointment as Swedish ambassador. Still, the baleful consequences of his 
arrest and imprisonment in August 1618 could never be wholly undone. 

We have seen as well that the working methods of early modern scholars, 
particularly the way in which manuscripts were prepared for the press, milit- 
ated against the preservation of Grotius’ book and manuscript collection. Of 
course, his case was no different from that of many other members of the 
Republic of Letters. Grotius routinely sent his writings to other scholars to 
get their opinions on the material’s suitability for printed publication, and to 
receive suggestions for improvement. He employed clerks and secretaries to 
produce fair copies of his work, both during his time in Holland and later in 
Paris. He tended to involve this relatives and Remonstrant friends in Holland 
at every stage of the publication process, particularly in the last decade of his 


5 Sept. and 19 Sept. 1644), nos. 6971 (quotation), 6997, 7017, 7037, 7047, 7058 (Grotius to 
Willem de Groot, 23 July, 3o July, 13 Aug., 27 Aug. 10 Sept., 17 Sept. & 24 Sept. 1644), XVI 
nos. 7080, 7092 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 8 & 15 Oct. 1644); Nellen, Hugo de Groot 
pp. 257-259, Hugo Grotius pp. 302—305, Geen vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers pp. 293- 
294. 
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life. This meant that manuscripts frequently changed hands, that copies of Gro- 
tius’ works could be found in various locations, and that the author had little 
control over who accessed these materials. As we shall see in chapter 4, quite a 
few unauthorized editions of Grotius’ works appeared within just a few years 
of his death. Other treatises simply vanished from sight, only to be recovered 
centuries later or not at all. The question of how much was lost during Gro- 
tius’ lifetime remains a difficult one. If we compare references to Grotius’ works 
in the Briefwisseling with what survives today, we must conclude that we have 
not just lost quite a few of his early works, which is hardly surprising, but also 
commentaries on legal texts, poetry, and Latin translations of Euripides that he 
produced in his later life. Did Grotius decide to discard such ‘unfinished’ works? 
Or are there other reasons why these do not survive today?®! 

Inthe next chapter, we will assess the impact of his arrest and imprisonment 
in 1618-1621, particularly the Dutch States General's decision in May 1619 to con- 
fiscate all his property. Arguably, his book and manuscript collection suffered 
irreparable damage as a result. 


61 Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 58, 108, 381, 390, 476, and Hugo Grotius pp. 59, 123, 464, 478, 587, 

657, 685. 
In his biography, Nellen lists the following works of Grotius as no longer extant: 

— Philarchaeus (‘Lover of Antiquity’, Grotius’ attempt to confirm the authenticity of the 
biblical books of Moses) 

- Commentary on the ‘leges damnatae, six difficult passages in the Corpus Iuris Civilis 

- Commentary on the Etymologiae of Isodorus of Seville 

— Commentary on the ‘Liber Papiani’ 

- Commentary on the Orphic hymns 

— Poemata Nova 

— Latin translation of Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris 

— Latin translation of Euripides’ Supplices 


CHAPTER 3 


Confiscated Manuscripts and Books: What 
Happened to Grotius’ Books and Papers Following 
His Arrest on Treason Charges in 1618? 


As we have seen in chapter 2, the working methods adopted by Grotius in his 
dual capacity as a scholar and as a lawyer and government official were entirely 
typical of the seventeenth-century Republic of Letters.! He employed clerks 
and secretaries, kept books and papers in multiple locations, borrowed and 
retained documents originally produced for his employers or for other schol- 
ars, and circulated both manuscript and printed materials among likeminded 
men in the Republic of Letters. As an exile in Paris, he preferred his works 
to appear in print simultaneously in France and Holland. This required the 
hands-on involvement of his relatives and Remonstrant friends in the Dutch 
Republic. Manuscripts in various stages of completeness went back and forth 
between France and Holland for many years, all with an eye to printed pub- 
lication. Such practices were hardly out of the ordinary in the Republic of 
Letters. They explain both the survival of certain materials from Grotius’ book 
and manuscript collection, and the loss and destruction of others. What com- 
plicates Grotius’ case, however, is his conviction for high treason by the Dutch 
States General in May 1619, which did not just result in his imprisonment at 
Loevestein Castle, but also in the confiscation of all his property. This caesura 
in Grotius’ life and career is the focus of the present chapter. What was its 
impact on his personal library and archive? As noted earlier, the legal proceed- 
ings initiated by Grotius’ wife induced the Court of Holland and Zeeland first 
to mitigate the confiscation decree in 1625, and then to lift it entirely five years 
later. Yet the damage had been done. Books and papers disappeared from sight 
and never resurfaced, either because Grotius’ relatives had hidden politically 
sensitive materials in the period 1618-1621 or set fire to them, or because Gro- 
tius' political enemies refused to release incriminating evidence. They had little 


1 This chapter is a revised version of 'Confiscated Manuscripts and Books: What Happened to 
the Personal Library and Archive of Hugo Grotius Following His Arrest on Charges of High 
Treason in August 1618?' in: Lost Books: Reconstructing the Print World of Pre-Industrial Europe 
ed. Flavia Bruni and Andrew Pettegree, Library of the Written Word—The Handpress World 
46 (Leiden and Boston: Brill Academic Publishers, 2016) pp. 362—385. It is reproduced by kind 
permission of Brill Academic Publishers. 
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FIGURE 51 Title page of Paulus Merula, Synopsis praxeos civilis (1592), 
showing the Binnenhof in The Hague 


trouble ignoring the verdicts of the Court of Holland and Zeeland, and only 
returned materials to Grotius if and when they saw fit. 

Grotius was arrested at the Binnenhof in The Hague in late August1618, while 
on his way to a meeting of the States of Holland. Years later, he still deplored 
the confiscation, by the Stadholder's guard, of a bag with papers which he 
had carried with him. That, however, was the least of his troubles. As Pension- 
ary of the town of Rotterdam, he had been Oldenbarnevelt's right-hand man 
in the States of Holland. As such, he had been closely identified with Olden- 
barnevelt's policies vis-a-vis the Dutch Reformed Church. Both men were dyed- 
in-the-wool Erastians. In their view, the secular authorities had the final say 
in church government and even in church doctrine. Inevitably, this made the 
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FIGURE 52 Soldiers guarding Loevestein Castle (in Dutch underneath, “R. Hogerbets and 
H. de Groot convicted to lifelong imprisonment on 18 May 1619”) 


conflict over Arminianism inside the Dutch Reformed Church a highly charged 
political battle as well. When the situation threatened to spin out of control, 
Maurice of Nassau—Stadtholder and army leader—intervened and arrested 
Oldenbarnevelt and Grotius on charges of high treason. Both men were found 
guilty in May 1619: while Oldenbarnevelt was executed, Grotius received a sen- 
tence of lifelong imprisonment at Loevestein Castle. Their worldly possessions 
were confiscated. This disastrous turn in Grotius’ life resulted in a substantial 
loss of books and working papers. The question is how much was lost, when 
and where.” 


2 BW VII no. 2694 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 31 July 1636); Robert Fruin, Verhooren en 
andere bescheiden betreffende het rechtsgeding van Hugo de Groot (Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon, 
1871); H. Gerlach, Het proces tegen Oldenbarnevelt en de Maximen in den Staet’ (Haarlem: 
Tjeenk Willink, 1965) pp. 154-259; Nellen, Hugo Grotius pp.165—312 and Hugo de Groot pp. 144- 
262. 
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1 What Do We Know about the Confiscation Proceedings in 
1618-1620? 


Grotius' conviction in May 1619 presents a major challenge for modern schol- 
arship in determining the fate of his library and working papers. In theory, a 
conviction for high treason should have resulted in a straightforward confisca- 
tion of Grotius' property. The reality turned out to be different. Both the Dutch 
States General and States of Holland claimed oversight of the confiscation pro- 
ceedings and demanded a share in the loot. Moreover, the States of Holland 
and town of Rotterdam were entitled to documents used or produced by Gro- 
tius in his capacity as Pensionary of Rotterdam. These conflicting claims and 
competencies bogged down the confiscation proceedings for a long time and 
created opportunities for Grotius' friends and enemies to abscond with mater- 
ials unseen. Which books and papers were removed from Grotius' house in 
Rotterdam, by whom and when? Did Grotius regain access to (part of) his col- 
lection while imprisoned at Loevestein Castle? What happened to his books 
and papers after his escape in March 1621? To further complicate matters, the 
Court of Holland and Zeeland decreed in September 1625 that any confiscated 
property that turned out to belong to Grotius' wife, Maria van Reigersberch, 
should be returned to her forthwith. In May 1630, the Court of Holland and 
Zeeland lifted the confiscation decree in its entirety. What difference did these 
verdicts make? Was Grotius able to recover books and papers in the 1630s and 
1640s that had disappeared from sight during his years of captivity? 

A consideration of these issues has immediate ramifications for our under- 
standing of Grotius' intellectual development, particularly the relationship 
between his ‘early’ and ‘mature’ works. For example, are legal historians right 
to assume that Grotius had access to Ms. BPL 917 (also known to us as De Jure 
Praedae/On the Law of Prize and Booty) while he was working on De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis (1625)? Although there are no straightforward answers to these questions, 
it is useful to investigate the parameters of the problem. I first discuss the sec- 
ondary literature on the topic, then reconstruct the confiscating proceedings 
of 1619-1620 and its aftermath, and finally try to assess the consequences for 
our understanding of Grotius' intellectual development.? 

The lists of the contents of Grotius' house in Rotterdam drawn up at the 
instigation of the Dutch States General in March 1620 have been fruitful objects 


3 Peter Haggenmacher, Grotius et la doctrine de la guerre juste (Paris: PUF, 1983) p. 386, includ- 
ing notes 1870-1872; Benjamin Straumann, Hugo Grotius und die Antike: Römischen Rech und 
römische Ethik im frühneuzeitlichen Naturrecht, Studien zur Geschichte des Vólkerrechts 14 
(Baden-Baden: Nomos, 2007) p. 192 (footnote 433). 
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of study in the twentieth century. The inventories are examined and repro- 
duced, either in whole or in part, in the publications of G. Moll (1902), EJJ. van 
der Heijden (1930), and P.C. Molhuysen (1943). As editor of the Briefwisseling, 
the latter was in an ideal position to compare lists of confiscated books with 
references to Grotius’ reading and writing found in his correspondence. Mol- 
huysen concluded that Grotius’ book collection had been catalogued ina rather 
slipshod fashion. As far as Molhuysen could tell, the man appointed for the 
job—Louis Elzevier (1566—1621?), a bookseller in The Hague—had taken the 
books from the shelf, inspected them, and then called out a shortened title 
or, in some cases, little more than a key term or just the name of an author. 
Meanwhile, Elzevier’s assistant wrote down what he had heard or what he 
thought he had heard. Pamphlets and other materials without obvious mon- 
etary value were only described in the most general of terms—‘“a bunch of 
small and blue books of little value” (i.e., pamphlets) and “a couple of unbound 
books.” The fact that the Dutch States General intended to sell Grotius’ con- 
fiscated possessions to recover the costs of his trial may well explain Elzevier's 
failure to properly apprize pamphlets and working papers. Their financial value 
was close to zero at this point in time—the prisoner at Loevestein Castle was 
hardly the world-famous scholar he would become later. Molhuysen also noted 
that certain books which one would have expected in Grotius' library, such as 
editions of Homer and Virgil, received no mention whatsoever in the invent- 
ories of March 1620. Questions remained in Molhuysen's mind, not just with 
respect to Elzevier's cataloguing methods, but also regarding the ultimate fate 
of Grotius’ library.* 

Had confiscated books been shipped to Loevestein Castle during Grotius’ 
incarceration there? Molhuysen did not believe so. Otherwise, it would be dif- 
ficult to explain why the prisoner complained in his letters about a dearth of 
books at Loevestein Castle. Did Grotius succeed in reassembling his library in 
exile in Paris? Molhuysen again expressed his doubts. He pointed out that only 
a handful of the authors cited in De Jure Belli ac Pacis (1625) were represen- 
ted in the inventories of March 1620. Nor did it seem likely that the verdict 
of the Court of Holland and Zeeland in May 1630 had resulted in an imme- 
diate shipment of books to Paris. Grotius was planning his return to the Dutch 
Republic at that point. In October 1631, he left Paris for Holland, only to flee 
Holland again in May 1632, when he took refuge in Hamburg. The wandering 
scholar did not arrive back in Paris until March 1635. Molhuysen admitted that 


4 Moll, De confiscatie der goederen van Hugo de Groot’; Van der Heijden, ‘De boekerij van Gro- 
tius’; Molhuysen, De bibliotheek van Hugo de Groot in 1618 pp. 1-5, 18-19; Rabbie, ‘The History 
and Reconstruction of Hugo Grotius’ Library’ pp. 120-125. 
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the newly minted Swedish ambassador could have arranged for a shipment of 
books at that point. If so, these materials must have formed part of the book 
collection which Grotius’ widow sold to Christina of Sweden in 1648. Yet Mol- 
huysen doubted that sufficient proof would ever be forthcoming. Folke Dovring 
and E.M. Meijers took up his challenge in a series of extended essays (published 
in 1949 and 1951, respectively), in which they identified forty-eight books in lib- 
raries in Sweden, The Netherlands, and Italy that had once belonged to Grotius. 
They established that the book collection inherited by Maria van Reigersberch 
had indeed been shipped to Stockholm in 1648 to be incorporated into the 
library of Queen Christina. Yet their investigations did not answer all the ques- 
tions raised by the inventories of March 1620—far from it. 

In 1993, the Dutch jurist Edwin Rabbie published an essay chapter entitled 
"The History and Reconstruction of Hugo Grotius' Library: A Survey of the 
Results of Former Studies with an Indication of New Lines of Approach’. Not 
coincidentally, the author is also the modern editor of Grotius' Ordinum Hol- 
landiae Ac Westfrisiae Pietas (1613). Any assessment of Grotius' source refer- 
ences is closely bound up with our knowledge of the book collection(s) to 
which he may have had access at different moments in time. Rabbie concurs 
with Molhuysen's critique of Elzevier's shoddy cataloguing, but also warns that 
Molhuysen went overboard in his efforts to remedy the situation. Molhuysen's 
essay includes a long list of book titles and editions that allegedly match the 
entries in the inventories of March 1620. In Rabbie's view, it is naive to assume 
that exceedingly vague entries like “three books by [Conradus] Vorstius" can 
ever be identified with definite book titles and editions. Of course, it is not 
difficult for Rabbie to show that the inventories of March 1620 must be incom- 
plete. They do not reflect Grotius' intimate knowledge of Classical poetry, for 
example. No mention is made of Janus Gruterus' edition of Martial (Heidelberg, 
1602), which, according to Arthur Eyffinger, Grotius consulted extensively for 
his Instrumentum domesticum, a cycle of epigrams written in 1602-1603. Rabbie 
also notes the absence of any entries in the inventories of March 1620 that can 
plausibly be identified as referring to a presentation copy of Isaac Casaubon's 


5 Molhuysen, De bibliotheek van Hugo de Groot in 1618 pp. 1-5; Meijers, Boeken uit de biblio- 
theek van De Groot in de Universiteitsbibliotheek te Leiden; Folke Dovring, Une partie de l'hé- 
ritage littéraire de Grotius retrouvée en Suéde, Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandsche 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeling Letterkunde, New Series, Vol. 12 no. 3 (Amsterdam, 
1949) and Dovring, Nouvelles recherches sur la bibliothéque de Grotius en Suéde et en Italie, 
Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeling Let- 
terkunde, New Series, Vol. 14 no. 10 (Amsterdam, 1951); Rademaker, 'Books and Grotius at 
Loevestein' pp. 7-17. 
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De rebus sacris et ecclesiasticis exercitationes (London, 1614), discovered by Dov- 
ring in the Vatican Library in Rome. This work must have entered Grotius' book 
collection prior to August 1618. How to explain the riddle? Rabbie contends that 
Grotius' relatives removed books and manuscripts from his house in Rotterdam 
as soon as the news of his arrest reached them. Since the Dutch States General 
did not arrange for Grotius' book collection to be catalogued until March 1620, 
there was a window of opportunity of almost eighteen months. Rabbie also 
assumes that Willem de Groot rescued books that his elder brother had kept in 
hislodgings in The Hague. Unfortunately, Rabbie fails to substantiate these tan- 
talizing suggestions. To arrive at firm conclusions, we need to reconstruct the 
confiscation proceedings of 1618-1620, including the fight-back on the part of 
Grotius and his relatives and friends. The Briefwisseling provides key evidence 
in this respect.$ 


2 Did Grotius' Relatives Squirrel Away Sensitive Materials Following 
His Arrest in August 1618? 


Strange to say, the Dutch States General was in no hurry to obtain the books 
and papers belonging to Grotius and Oldenbarnevelt following their arrest and 
imprisonment in August 1618. There was a reason for this. Cognizant of the fact 
that the States of Holland could lay claim to many papers in Oldenbarnevelt's 
keeping, the Dutch States General did not dare to confiscate these before the 
Advocate's execution in May 1619. Similar concerns seem to have applied to 
Grotius. Consequently, there is not a single reference to the prisoners' papers 
in the trial records, even though Oldenbarnevelt repeatedly asked for permis- 
sion to go home to "select the registers, charters and documents belonging to 
the States of Holland and return these to the States of Holland," while Grotius 
declared that if his judges wanted to trawl through his papers, he would have 
no objections." 

Did the prisoner know that sensitive materials had already been removed 
from his house in Rotterdam by his relatives? It was his father, Jan de Groot, 
who played a crucial role in this regard. As he wrote to his son in August 1621, 


6 Grotius, Ordinum Hollandiae Ac Westfrisiae Pietas trans. and ed. Rabbie; Rabbie, 'The His- 
tory and Reconstruction of Hugo Grotius’ Library’ pp. 120-125; Molhuysen, De bibliotheek van 
Hugo de Groot in 1618 pp. 18-19. 

7 Fruin, Verhooren p. 73; H.J.Ph.G. Kaajan, Het archief van de familie van Oldenbarnevelt (The 
Hague: Rijksarchief in Zuid-Holland, 1987) p. xxii; Nellen, Hugo Grotius pp. 264—298 and Hugo 
de Groot, pp. 226—255. 
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he had removed papers from Grotius’ house in Rotterdam “on the day after your 
arrest,’ and taken these to his own place in Delft. Yet he had not kept them there, 
or at least not all of them. One set of documents had been transferred to the 
steward of the Earl of Hornes for safekeeping, while another set of documents 
had been stored at the Liesveld estate in the Alblasserwaard, owned by Jan de 
Groot's employer, the Earl of Hohenlohe.® 

As Pensionary of Rotterdam, Grotius had been required to attend the meet- 
ings of the States of Holland on a regular basis. To this purpose, one of the 
Rotterdam burgomasters, Cornelis Claeszoon van Driel, had provided him with 
a guest-chamber in his house in The Hague. Rabbie assumes that Willem de 
Groot was in a position to remove materials from the guest-chamber right after 
his brother's arrest. That seems unlikely. Grotius’ younger brother was on his 
Grand Tour, in Paris to be precise, when he learned of the dramatic events 
in Holland. Although he rode back to Delft in three days, frequently chan- 


8 Bw XVII nos. 655A, 671A (Jan de Groot to Grotius, 13 June and 2 Aug. 1621—I owe these ref- 
erences to Henk Nellen); vvBw 11 column 604 (entry on Willem Adriaan, Earl of Hornes 
(1577-1625), who served as artillery general in the army of the Dutch States General and as 
governor of Heusden); Nellen, Hugo Grotius pp. 86-87 and Hugo de Groot, pp. 79-80. 
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ging horses, the first evidence we have for his arrival at his parents’ home is 
a letter of 15 September 1618. There was very little he could do at that point. 
Grotius’ correspondence confirms that the books and papers he had kept in 
the guest-chamber disappeared without a trace. In November 1635, he com- 
plained in a letter to Willem de Groot that, following his arrest, the authorities 
had taken papers “of the greatest use for political affairs” from Van Driel’s house 
in The Hague, and never given them back to him. In July 1638, Van Driel’s heirs 
were happy to return to Willem de Groot the “wooden caskets” which had 
served as Grotius’ filing cabinets. But they did not contain anything at that 
point.? 


3 To Which Books and Papers Did Grotius Have Access in Captivity? 


As Rademaker notes in 'Books and Grotius at Loevestein the prisoner was not 
exactly deprived of reading materials during the long months of incarceration 
at, first, the Binnenhof, and then Loevestein Castle. Thanks to Grotius' hand- 
written account of his trial for high treason, completed in July 1619, we are well 
informed about his scholarly pursuits at this time. One project initiated in the 
Binnenhof prison was a treatise “on just defense, on the use of the sword and 
on war" (de justa defensione, usu gladii et bello), probably the first reference to 
what would become De Jure Belli ac Pacis (1625). Yet Grotius seems to have been 
primarily occupied with bible study, the New Testament in particular, for which 
Erasmus' Paraphrases and Annotationes served as his guide. In addition, he 
consulted the commentaries of Theodore Beza, Johannes Drusius, Isaac Casau- 
bon and, occasionally, John Calvin's Harmonia ex tribus evangelistis composita, 
Matthaeo, Marco et Luca (Geneva, 1555). His reading list included the Church 
Fathers as well: the Historia of Eusebius, Adversus Hereses by Epiphanius, and 
the writings of Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria. A perennial student of 
the liberal arts, he dipped into Plutarch and the Historiae Augustae, and trans- 
lated Stobaeus' Physica and Eclogae Ethicae into Latin, along with Euripides’ 
tragedy Phoenissae. We get an unexpected glimpse of prison life by a fortuit- 


9 Nellen, 'Hugo Grotius' Correspondence with his brother Willem de Groot' p. 5, and Henk 
Nellen, ‘Dienstbetoon uit broederliefde. Drie onuitgegeven brieven van Willem de Groot, 
161931621, in: Papieren betrekkingen: zevenentwintig brieven uit de vroegmoderne tijd, ed. 
P.G. Hoftijzer, O.S. Lankhorst and HJ.M. Nellen (Nijmegen: Vantilt Publishers, 2005) pp. 59- 
72, particularly p. 61; Bw VI no. 2344 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 9 Nov. 1635), IX no. 3532 
(Willem de Groot to Grotius, 19 April 1638), no. 3643 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 26 June 
1638), nos. 3659, 3694 (Nicolaes van Reigersberch to Grotius, 5 and 26 July 1638). 
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FIGURE 54 Prior to his transfer to Loevestein Castle, Grotius was imprisoned above the Rolls 
Chamber of the Court of Holland and Zeeland (nineteenth-century print) 


ous incident that cost Grotius the first part of his Euripides translation. A few 
sheets dropped by his secretary Willem van de Velde slipped through a crack 
in the wooden floor of his Binnenhof prison into the big hall underneath, the 
Rolls Chamber of the Court of Holland and Zeeland. The sheets were picked 
up and handed to Grotius’ judges, who never returned them.!? 

The judges were wary of Grotius’ scholarly pursuits for a reason. In their 
interrogation of 3 December 1618, they asked him explicitly whether he ex- 
changed letters “through the chimney” (answer: “no”) and whether he engaged 
in surreptitious communications in any other way. Grotius replied that he had 
received “some consolation from his friends through his wife, who had used 
books for this purpose, which also conveyed information about the change of 
government.” (By this Grotius meant the systematic replacement of Remon- 
strant magistrates by Counter-Remonstrant ones, which Maurice of Nassau 
effected in the Holland towns in autumn 1618.) The books that Petrus Scri- 


10  CS.M. Rademaker, ‘Books and Grotius at Loevestein, Quaerendo 2 (1972) pp. 2-29; Fruin, 
Verhooren p. 70 (quotation); Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 236, 242, 661 (endnote 42) and Hugo 
Grotius pp. 275-276, 282—283. 
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verius, Gerard Joannes Vossius and others lent the prisoner did indeed function 
as asecret means of communication. In February 1619, Scriverius sent copies of 
his new edition of Janus Secundus, a sixteenth century Neo-Latin poet, to both 
Grotius and Rombout Hogerbeets, who was also imprisoned at the Binnen- 
hof. These two copies contained interpolated passages written by Scriverius 
himself, which were meant to comfort the prisoners and inform them about 
political developments. A poet himself, Grotius did not need any encourage- 
ment from his wife to read the Secundus edition from cover to cover. To the 
delight of his friends and family, he quickly discovered the interpolated pas- 
sages and replied in the manner requested by Scriverius, using lemon juice 
to write messages on the blank pages of books lent to him. By contrast, the 
elderly Hogerbeets had to be prompted several times by his family to peruse 
the Secundus edition, arousing the suspicions of his guards, who had a read 
through it themselves and exposed Scriverius’ stratagem. In early March 1619, 
Grotius admitted to his judges that he had informed his friends and family 
about his interrogations through "two books recently sent back [to their own- 
ers]. He had no regrets: after six months of strict confinement, without access 
to his friends or family, he could not be faulted for communicating with the 
outside world by any means possible.” 

Following their conviction for high treason, both Grotius and Hogerbeets 
were transferred to Loevestein Castle on 5 June 1619. Maria van Reigersberch 
joined her husband there a week later, together with their children and ser- 
vants. On 8 June, she had petitioned the Dutch States General for permission 


11 Rademaker, ‘Books and Grotius at Loevestein’ pp. 3-5; Fruin, Verhooren pp. 50, 61, 63-64, 
145, 241-242 (all quotations); Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 pp. 165- 
168; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 235-236 and Hugo Grotius p. 275; Nellen, ‘Dienstbetoon 
uit broederliefde. Drie onuitgegeven brieven van Willem de Groot, 1619-1621’ pp. 62-64; 
NNBW 1X columns 384-389 ('Rombout Hogerbeets' entry); 

Michiel Roscam Abbing and Pierre Tuynman (+), Petrus Scriverius Harlemensis (1576— 
1660). A key to the correspondence, contacts and works of an independent humanist (Leiden: 
Foleor Publishers, 2018) pp. 67-68. 

The Royal Library in The Hague owns Ms. Kw 78 C 4 (*Wonderbare vondt van Pet- 
rus Scriverius om aen de gevangen heeren Barnevelt, Hoogerbeets en de Groot te doen 
weten wat in hunne zaken gedaen wierdt"), i.e., the printed pages in the editions of Ioannis 
Secundi Itineraria (Leiden, 1618) and Ioannis Secundi opera (Leiden, 1619) that contain the 
interpolated passages written by Petrus Scriverius. The Royal Library acquired these pages 
atanauction held by Martinus Nijhoff in The Hague on 1-3 Dec.1862 (see UBA, KVBV 05:0, 
lot 168, sold for twenty-one Dutch guilders). The pages were part of the manuscript and 
book collection of the Van Limborch family. Philip van Limborch (1633-1712), Professor 
of Theology at the Remonstrant Seminary in Amsterdam, was a close friend of Pieter de 
Groot. 
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FIGURE 55 FIGURE 56 
Portrait of Petrus Scriverius Portrait of Thomas Erpenius 


FIGURE 57 Two printed pages in Joannis Secundi Itineraria (1618) containing interpolated 
passages written by Petrus Scriverius 
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FIGURE 58 

Petition submitted by Maria van 
Reigersberch to the Dutch States 
General, requesting permission 
to transport her husband's books 
from Rotterdam to Loevestein 
Castle 


to move some household effects from their house in Rotterdam to Loevestein 
Castle, along with “a few books for her husband.’ When permission was granted, 
thirty-one volumes were taken from the shelves of Grotius' library in Rotter- 
dam and sent to Loevestein Castle. We have an itemized list of the shipment. It 
reveals a mixture of legal texts and the Greek and Roman classics—Aristotle, 
Cicero, Plato, Thucydides, Demosthenes, “a big book of Greek poetry,” and a 
Latin-Greek dictionary, for example. For the sake of Grotius' lucrative law prac- 
tice (even as a prisoner, he continued to act as jurisconsult!), at least sixteen 
legal texts made their way to Loevestein Castle, including Dutch and English 
statute books, Wielant's and Merula's treatises on Dutch legal procedures in 
civil cases, first published in 1558 and 1592, respectively, a treatise on “sea-laws” 
(perhaps Dat hooghste en oudtste Gotlantsche Waterrecht of 1603), a copy of the 
Corpus Iuris Civilis, Dominicus Soto's De Justitia et Jure (Venice, 1589), Alphon- 
sus a Castro's De potestate legis poenalis libri 11 (second edition, Lyon, 1556), 
Matthaeus Wesenbecius' In Pandectas commentarii, olim Paratitla dicti, first 
published in 1565, and Cornelius Neostadius' De pactis antenuptialibus rerum 
iudicatarum observationes and his treatise on feudal law, first published in 1594 
and 1602, respectively. In addition, “two books written with the hand in folio" 
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FIGURE 59 FIGURE 60 


Portrait of Grotius’ wife, Maria van Reigersberch Portrait of Elsje (Elselina) van Houwenin- 
gen, the maid of Maria van Reigersberch. 
Both women played a crucial role in Gro- 
tius’ escape from Loevestein Castle in 
March 1621 


were sent to Loevestein Castle—perhaps Ms. BPL 917 and the manuscript of 
the Annales et Historiae? 

Grotius' correspondence suggests that his own books continued to reach 
Loevestein Castle in other ways as well. As suspected by Molhuysen and Rab- 
bie, the inventories of March 1620 are far from complete. Grotius asked Nicolaes 
van Reigersberch in June 1619 to return his copies of Optatus Afer Milevitanus' 
Libri sex de schismate Donatistarum (1563) and Marcus Antonius de Dominis’ De 
Republica Ecclesiastica (16171618). In addition, he requested Willem de Groot's 
copy of the works of the Jewish philosopher Philo Judaeus (first century AD), 
which apparently contained Grotius' reading notes. As we have seen earlier, 
Grotius' reading had never been limited to the books that he owned himself. His 


12 Nellen, Hugo Grotius pp. 293-294 and Hugo de Groot, pp. 251-252; Van der Heijden, ‘De 
Boekerij van Grotius’ pp. 18, 34-35; Moll, ‘De confiscatie der goederen van Hugo de Groot’ 
pp. 84-85, 106-107; H. Vollenhoven, Broeders gevangenisse: dagboek van Willem de Groot, 
betreffende het verblijf van zijnen broeder Hugo op Loevestein (The Hague, 1842) pp. 182, 
184—185, 220, 228-229; Rabbie, ‘The History and Reconstruction of Hugo Grotius' Library’ 
pp. 128-129; Molhuysen, De bibliotheek van Hugo de Groot in 1618 pp. 17-19; Rademaker, 
‘Books and Grotius at Loevestein’ pp. 5-6. 
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FIGURE 61 View of Loevestein Castle, with explicit reference to the sentences of 
lifelong imprisonment received by Rombout Hogerbeets and Hugo Gro- 
tius on 18 May 1619 


imprisonment made no difference in this respect. At Loevestein Castle, Grotius 
relied heavily on the material support of Gerard Joannes Vossius and Thomas 
Erpenius for his philological labors. They lent him the books which he needed 
to prepare his Stobaeus edition (1623), Excerpta ex tragoediis et comoediis Grae- 
cis (1626) and his Latin translation of Euripides’ Phoenissae (1630). Erpenius’ 
plans (never brought to fruition) to compile a polyglot edition of the New Test- 
ament induced Grotius to embark on his Annotationes project while still in 
prison, for which purpose he borrowed Hebraica from Erpenius and theolo- 
gical works from Vossius. In October 1620, he could inform the latter that he 
had completed his commentaries on the first three Evangelists.!? 

The constant flow of books in and out of Loevestein Castle famously became 
the means of Grotius' escape. On Monday morning, 22 March 1621, the prisoner 
stepped into the trunk normally used for the shipment of books, wearing little 
more than his linen underwear and silk stockings. Elsje (Elselina) van Houwe- 
ningen (d. 1681), the spirited and courageous maid of Maria van Reigersberch, 


13 Rademaker, ‘Books and Grotius at Loevestein’ pp. 5-17; Molhuysen, De bibliotheek van 
Hugo de Groot in 1618 p. 17; Nellen, Geen vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers pp. 121-122. 
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FIGURE 62 Autograph diary kept by Willem de Groot during his brother’s imprisonment at 
Loevestein Castle, open at the page describing Grotius’ escape on 22 March 1621 


would accompany the book trunk on its journey to the town of Gorinchem. 
The trunk was carried out of Loevestein Castle by unwitting soldiers and then 
shipped across the Merwede River to the house of the Daetselaer family in 
Gorinchem, intermediaries in Grotius’ exchange of books with Vossius and 
Erpenius. Once the soldiers were gone, the scholar stepped out of the trunk, 
donned a bricklayer’s outfit provided by the Daetselaer family and thus dis- 
guised, fled across the rivers to Antwerp. Grotius did not stay in Antwerp for 
long, but continued to Paris, where he would remain for the next ten years of his 
life. What happened to the books and papers left behind in Holland, though? 
Were his relatives able to retrieve these and ship them south?!* 


14 Nellen, Hugo Grotius pp. 302-312, 355-379 and Hugo de Groot, pp. 257-262, 298-316; Gijs 
van der Ham, ‘De Boekenkist van Hugo de Groot’ in: Verzameld verleden: veertig gedenk- 
waardige momenten en figuren uit de vaderlandse geschiedenis, ed. Els Kloek (Hilversum: 
Verloren, 2004) pp. 76-79. 
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It should be stressed that, in the eyes of the Dutch authorities, Grotius 
remained a convicted criminal, whose possessions remained liable to confis- 
cation. Nor did Jacob Prouninck, the commander of Loevestein Castle, show 
much leniency to Maria van Reigersberch and her maid. Following Grotius’ 
escape, he kept both women confined at the castle and closely examined them. 
When he reported back to the Dutch States General on 23 March 1621, he 
concluded, with some justification, that Grotius’ flight was a direct result of 
“the journeys back-and-forth between Gorinchem and Loevestein Castle by the 
prisoners’ wives"—something which had worried the commander for a long 
time already. (The wives of Grotius and Hogerbeets went grocery-shopping in 
Gorinchem while they stayed at Loevestein Castle to take care of their hus- 
bands.) When the relatives and friends of Maria van Reigersberch submitted a 
petition pleading for her freedom, the Dutch States General decided on 6 April 
1621 to grant her release. She received permission to leave Loevestein Castle 
together with her maid and “her belongings.” It is unclear whether she also 
managed to take papers and books belonging to Grotius with her, and if so, 
which ones. It was certainly not done openly. An early version of Grotius' 
Annotationes in libros Evangeliorum, written at Loevestein Castle, was kept 
under lock and key in Willem de Groot's rooms in The Hague, for example. 
According to Willem de Groot's diary entry of 2 August 1622, a delegation of the 
Dutch States General had searched his rooms and discovered the manuscript 
as part of an investigation into the imminent publication of Grotius' Verant- 
woordingh. Grotius' relatives and friends in Holland had to remain cautious 
and vigilant, then. It means that the recovery of Grotius' books and papers 
happened in a piecemeal fashion, mostly hidden from view, and that it took 
many years. Nor was it ever complete.!5 


15 Vollenhoven, Broeders gevangenisse pp. 272-275 (quotations taken from p. 272—Prou- 
ninck's letter to the Dutch States General of 23 March 1621—and from p. 275, i.e., the 
decision of the Dutch States General of 6 April 1621 to release Maria van Reigersberch); 
BW XVII no. 775A (Wilem de Groot's diary entry of 2 August 1622). 

In early May 1620, the Dutch States General warned Jacob Prouninck that the pris- 
oners in his charge seemed to be communicating with the outside world and instructed 
him to prevent this. Indeed, Prouninck was told explicitly to send Grotius' sister-in-law, 
Susanna van Reigersberch (d. 1640), away from Loevestein Castle, and to search her lug- 
gage at her departure. (Susanna had stayed for several weeks at Loevestein Castle to care 
for Grotius while Maria was away in Rotterdam, fighting her eviction from the Botersloot 
residence.) In his reply, Prouninck pointed out to the Dutch States General that there was 
nothing he could do about female relatives of the prisoners who relayed oral messages 
or left Loevestein Castle twice a week to do grocery shopping in Gorinchem, “where they 
could both obtain and dispatch all manner of letters, papers and documents, hiding these 
in their bags or clothes" See Vollenhoven, Broeders gevangenisse pp. 95, 236-247 (quota- 
tion taken from p. 244, i.e., Prouninck’s letter to the Dutch States General of 5 May 1620). 
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FIGURE 63 Petition submitted by Maria van Reigersberch to the Dutch States General, 
requesting to be released from Loevestein Castle, together with her daughter and 
maid 
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4 How Jan de Groot Recovered Some of His Son's Books and Papers 
in Summer 1621 


The Briefwisseling provides tantalizing glimpses of the efforts of Grotius’ 
friends and family in Holland to recover his books and papers. While Willem 
de Groot traveled to Paris in summer 1621 to keep his elder brother com- 
pany, followed by Grotius’ wife and children in September, Jan de Groot stayed 
in Holland to try and sort out Grotius’ books and papers. On 19 July, Gro- 
tius’ father sent Gerard Joannes Vossius a message to request the latter’s pres- 
ence in Delft the following day. He wished to return the books borrowed 
by Grotius during his imprisonment at Loevestein Castle, and “discuss other 
things as well.” Vossius used the meeting with Grotius’ father to pass on sev- 
enteen documents concerning the disputes between the Remonstrants and 
Counter-Remonstrants. Jan de Groot gave a short description of each docu- 
ment in his letter to Willem de Groot of early August 1621. The itemized list 
can be correlated with Grotius' extant papers in the Bibliothèque Nationale 
de France, Amsterdam University Library and Rotterdam Municipal Library. 
In all likelihood, Vossius had been asked to provide copies of state papers 
with an eye to Grotius' Verantwoordingh. Published in Dutch and Latin, the 
pamphlet sought to rehabilitate Oldenbarnevelt and his political and religious 
policies, while denouncing the court proceedings of 1618-1619 as contravening 
the sovereignty of the States of Holland. As Nellen notes, the exile reques- 
ted documentation relevant to his Verantwoordingh in his letters to Nicolaes 
van Reigersberch of May 1621. Jan de Groot was collecting materials as well. 
He wrote to Grotius in early August that he had gathered "your petitions and 
other documents with respect to Oldenbarnevelt" All these materials were 
passed on to Grotius' wife, on the understanding that she would send them 
to Paris. 

That summer, Jan de Groot also sought to retrieve the papers that he had 
spirited away from Grotius' house in Rotterdam following his son's arrest. It was 


16 BNF, Ms. Fonds Latin 9722 ff. 65—72 (I owe this reference to Henk Nellen); UBA, Collectie 
Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 111 C5 f. 139, 211-224; GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 38 
and Ms. 566; Bw 11 no. 633 (Grotius to Gerard Joannes Vossius, 23 April 1621), nos. 642, 
645 (Grotius to Nicolaes van Reigersberch, 14 and 18 May 1621) and xvii no. 671A (Jan de 
Groot to Grotius and Willem de Groot, 2 August 1621); BG nos. 880-884; Gerlach, Het proces 
tegen Oldenbarnevelt pp. 154-259; Nellen, Hugo Grotius p. 340 and Hugo de Groot p. 286; 
Rademaker, ‘Books and Grotius at Loevestein’ pp. 16-17, 24-25; Noordhoff, Beschrijving 
PP. 44-45, 50, 53; Nellen, ‘Etre à la page de l'ére de l'information: Grotius collectionneur 
de manuscrits sur l'union des églises' p. 108. 
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FIGURE 64 
Portrait of Jan de Groot, Grotius’ 
father 


not a straightforward process. As noted earlier, Jan de Groot had stored some 
papers at the Liesveld estate in the Alblasserwaard and given others for safe- 
keeping to the steward of the Earl of Hornes. He wrote to Grotius in early August 
1621 that he had returned to Maria van Reigersberch all the documents “which 


Ihad taken from your library in Rotterdam,’ with the exception of “papers kept 


by the Earl of Hornes.” His gentlemen’s agreement with the Earl of Hornes did 


not allow him to touch this particular set of materials just yet: 


The reason is that, as you recall, I indicated to you immediately after your 
sentence that I had agreed with [Hornes'] steward that I would undertake 
to safely transfer those papers to him or burn them. You agreed with me 
on that. And so I pretended to have burnt them. The next day your wife 
told me that you had changed your mind and wanted to keep them. It 
was not expedient for me to dispute with her. For if I had immediately 
delivered those papers to her, and if she had disclosed their existence to 
her brother [Nicolaes van Reigersberch] or to somebody else, and this had 
become public, I could have been accused of mendacity by the noble man. 
And so I told your wife that I had given her all the papers which I had 
received from Liesveld—for they had been preserved at that place, with 
the exception of these—and that if there still was something at another 
place, your brother Willem would perhaps know this and I could discuss 
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this with him after his return from Paris. Meanwhile, you may rest assured 
that those papers are well and safely preserved. 


This is a crucial passage in Jan de Groot's letter. Although Grotius was a free 
man again, the same could not be said of his papers. If their existence became 
public knowledge, they were still liable to be confiscated by the authorities. 
What role, if any, did Willem de Groot play in salvaging his brother's papers? 
The letter is ambiguous on this point. Grotius' father faced a difficult balancing 
act: while answering Maria's queries about the whereabouts of her husband's 
papers, he had to keep his gentlemen's agreement with the Earl of Hornes. Jan 
de Groot truthfully told his daughter-in-law that he had returned to her all the 
materials stored at the Liesveld estate but pretended that he had to consult 
with Willem de Groot (conveniently in Paris) about other sets of papers hid- 
den elsewhere. It is doubtful, however, that Willem de Groot was aware of the 
gentlemen's agreement between his father and the Earl of Hornes. Significantly, 
Jan de Groot wrote two letters on 2 August 1621, one addressed to Grotius, the 
other to Willem de Groot. His efforts to retrieve Grotius' papers receive no men- 
tion whatsoever in the letter to his younger son. Jan de Groot, then, was the sole 
person responsible for removing sensitive materials from Grotius' house in Rot- 
terdam in August 1618, for hiding these at various locations in Holland in August 
1618 and May 1619, and for retrieving some of them in July 1621. Unfortunately, 
his letters do not contain an itemized list of the papers handed to Grotius' wife, 
except for the materials provided by Vossius. Nor did Maria have any intention 
of taking all this material to Paris. To Jan de Groot's disappointment, she burnt 
“many [documents] which she considered useless.’ We will never know what 
was lost on that occasion. As for the papers left in the safekeeping of the stew- 
ard of the Earl of Hornes, it is unclear whether Jan de Groot managed to recover 
them at a later point. Nor do we have any information about their contents.!? 


5 What Happened to Grotius' Confiscated Papers? 


Grotius' confiscated papers were subjected to the same careless handling as 
the personal archive of the Advocate of Holland, convicted by the Dutch States 
General of crimen laesae majestatis and executed on 13 May 1619. When, two 


17 BW II no. 671A (Jan de Groot to Grotius, 2 Aug. 1621); NNBW 11, column 604. 
18 Ibidem. 
Jan de Groot's letter to Willem de Groot of 2 Aug. 1621 is written on the verso side of his 
letter to Grotius. 
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days later the Dutch States General proceded to confiscate Oldenbarnevelt’s 
personal archive, it immediately faced a conflict of jurisdiction with the States 
of Holland. Both institutions realized that many state papers in the Advocate's 
possession properly belonged to the County of Holland. On 18 May, the States 
of Holland demanded that an inventory of the archive be drawn up in the 
presence of representatives of both institutions, "leaving to the Dutch States 
General what belongs to the Dutch States General, and to Holland what belongs 
to Holland" The papers were in such a state of disarray, however, that an ini- 
tial inspection suggested it could take months to sort them out. Only in late 
autumn could seven trunks, filled with the Advocate's papers, be transported 
from his house in The Hague to the offices of the Delegated States of South 
Holland, a standing committee of the States of Holland. Meanwhile, a visita- 
tion committee appointed by the States of Holland refused to cooperate with 
representatives of the Dutch States General. Francois van Aerssen van Som- 
melsdijk (1572-1641), Andries de Witt (1573-1637), Johan van Wassenaer van 
Duvenvoorde (1577-1645) and Albrecht Franszoon Bruyningh (d. 1648)—one 
of Oldenbarnevelt's judges—let it be known in early July that they preferred to 
sort out Oldenbarnevelt's papers themselves. Shortly afterwards, the represent- 
atives of the Dutch States General were denied all access to the papers. Maurice 
of Nassau sought to mediate in the affair, but apparently without much suc- 
cess.I? 

The delays and confusion caused by the conflict of jurisdiction between the 
Dutch States General and States of Holland proved disastrous for the integ- 
rity of Oldenbarnevelt's archive. On 30 October 1619, the States of Holland 
noted that a few trunks filled with papers had disappeared from the Advocate's 
house in The Hague. In all likelihood, the visitation committee was the guilty 
party. Van Aerssen, then a bitter enemy of Oldenbarnevelt, used the oppor- 
tunity to eradicate all traces of a close working relationship in earlier times, 
as evidenced by his correspondence with the Advocate of Holland. The Del- 
egated States of North Holland—another standing committee of the States 


19 Kaajan, Het archief van de familie van Oldenbarnevelt pp. xxii-xxiv and Het archief van 
Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, 1586-1619 (voorlopige inventaris) (The Hague: Rijksarchief in 
Zuid-Holland, 1984) Vol. 1 pp. Ixxiv—l]xxvi; Moll, ‘De confiscatie der goederen van Hugo 
de Groot’ pp. 85-87; NNBW 11, columns 1530-1531 (Johan van Wassenaer van Duvenvoorde 
entry) and 111, columns 10-12 (Francois van Aerssen van Sommelsdijk entry), 1448-1449 
(Andries de Witt entry); Van der Aa, Biographisch woordenboek 11-ii p. 1583 (Albrecht 
Franszoon Bruyningh entry); Gerlach, Het proces tegen Oldenbarnevelt p. 133. 

Although the Advocate of Holland was required to transfer relevant materials to the 
archive of the States of Holland, Oldenbarnevelt had only done so intermittently. He had 
been the Keeper of Holland's Charters (chartermeester) since 1604. In that capacity, he 
must also have stored state papers at his house in The Hague. 
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of Holland—explicitly instructed Bruyningh to select from Oldenbarnevelt’s 
archive any document that could be of importance to them. It should also be 
noted that Oldenbarnevelt’s kith and kin received permission from the States 
of Holland to remove personal and family papers on at least two occasions. 
Reinoud van Brederode (15671633), Oldenbarnevelt’s son-in-law, recovered his 
papers in December 1619. Another son-in-law, Cornelis van der Myle (1579- 
1642), was given access to the five remaining trunks in the offices of the Deleg- 
ated States of South Holland in November 1625. He removed all the papers per- 
taining to the possessions of Maria van Utrecht (1551-1629), Oldenbarnevelt's 
widow. Following Van der Myle's visit, two more trunks disappeared: one con- 
taining the correspondence of Joachim Ortel, agent of the Dutch Republic in 
England from 1584 until his death in 1590, and another comprising “the histor- 
ies and books written by Pieter Cornelis Bockenberch" (1548-1617), who had 
been appointed historiographer of Holland in 1591. In February 1631, the States 
of Holland belatedly woke up to the fact that they were losing oversight of 
their own archive. They commissioned Anthonis van der Wolf, Secretary of 
the Holland Chamber of Accounts (Rekenkamer), to draw up an inventory. At 
that point, the remainder of Oldenbarnevelt's papers consisted of two of the 
original seven trunks. Of course, it did nothing to stop the disintegration of 
Oldenbarnevelt's archive. When Herbert van Beaumont (1607-1679), Keeper 
of Holland's Charters (chartermeester), did his own inspection in 1665, he con- 
cluded that many of the most important papers were missing. In the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, the Kingdom of the Netherlands retrieved parts of 
Oldenbarnevelt's archive from various sources, including the descendants of 
members of the visitation committee. This is a long story, however. Suffice to say 
that Grotius’ confiscated books and papers were subjected to similarly chaotic 
archiving procedures. Partly incorporated into Oldenbarnevelt’s archive, they 
shared its dismal fate.?° 

On 15 May 1619, the Dutch States General appointed Johan Hallingh as the 
trustee for the confiscated possessions of Oldenbarnevelt and Grotius. Yet the 
conflict of jurisdiction between the Dutch States General and States of Hol- 
land prevented Hallingh from making any headway that summer. Two Rot- 


20 _ Kaajan, Het archief van de familie van Oldenbarnevelt pp. xxii-xxvii and Het archief van 
Johan van Oldenbarnevelt Vol. 1 pp. Ixxv—lxxx; BW v1 no. 2345 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 
10 Nov. 1635); Van der Aa, Biographisch woordenboek 11-ii pp. 1263-1264 (Reinoud van 
Brederode entry); NNBW v, columns 405-406 (Joachim Ortel entry), v1 (Pieter Cornelis 
Bockenberch entry), vir, columns 1192-1198 (Cornelis van der Myle entry), 1x, column 43 
(Herbert van Beaumont entry); Ida Nijenhuis, Utrecht, Maria van, in: Digitaal Vrouwen- 
lexicon van Nederland. URL: http://resources.huygens.knaw.nl/vrouwenlexicon/lemmata/ 
data/Utrecht [13/01/2014]. 
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FIGURE 65 FIGURE 66 
Portrait of Francois van Aerssen Portrait of Jacob Cats, Pensionary of Holland, 
aged 57 


terdam aldermen (schepenen), who acted independently from Hallingh, made 
an inventory of the furniture in Grotius' house in Rotterdam sometime before 
8 June. Nor did Hallingh draw up the itemized list of thirty-one volumes taken 
from Grotius' library and shipped to Loevestein Castle that same month. On 
28 June, the States of Holland arrogated to themselves all of Grotius' immov- 
able possessions found within the county's perimeters, so as to maintain "the 
right of confiscation inherent in a sovereign lordship and the high jurisdiction 
of a feudal lord." Five days later, the Holland Chamber of Accounts warned 
Hallingh not to touch any of the prisoner's possessions in Holland. Needless to 
say, this made it impossible for him to do his work. At the request of the Dutch 
States General, the Stadtholder intervened in the matter in the middle of July. 
Hallingh was confirmed in his position as sole trustee of the prisoner's posses- 
sions in Holland. A month later, he received permission from the Dutch States 
General to sell the prisoner's confiscated possessions, a decision endorsed by 
the States of Holland eight days later. Both institutions had reckoned without 
Maria van Reigersberch, however?! 


21 Van der Heijden, ‘De Boekerij van Grotius’ pp. 18-19, 34-35; Moll, ‘De confiscatie der 
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Grotius’ wife petitioned the Court of Holland and Zeeland in late August 
to confirm her husband in the enjoyment of a privilege granted to the Delft 
citizenry by Duke Albrecht of Bavaria: regardless of the offense committed, a 
burgher of Delft had the opportunity to recover his confiscated possessions 
for the payment of sixty Flemish pounds (approximately 360 Dutch guilders). 
When the Court of Holland and Zeeland decided against her in early Novem- 
ber, she immediately lodged several appeals, both with the Court of Holland 
and Zeeland and with the Dutch States General. Although she would eventu- 
ally be successful, this was far from clear in the autumn of 1619.2? 

Meanwhile, the Delegated States of South Holland had taken matters into 
their own hand. Two of their members—Johan Claaszoon Dierhout (d. 1626) 
and Van Wassenaer van Duvenvoorde, who was responsible for sorting out 
Oldenbarnevelt's papers as well—received instructions to travel to Rotterdam 
together with Hallingh, and retrieve “documents, books and papers" from Gro- 
tius' house. Any materials directly relevant to Rotterdam could be handed to the 
town magistrates, everything else had to be taken to The Hague. Van Wassenaer 
van Duvenvoorde, Dierhout and Hallingh entered Grotius' house on 3 Octo- 
ber 1619. Brushing aside the protests of Grotius' wife, they removed part of her 
husband's papers, but failed to compile any kind of inventory. Reflecting on 
these events in a letter to Willem de Groot in November 1635, Grotius described 
the papers in question as pertaining to “Dutch history and law.’ He also noted 
that materials *of the greatest use for political affairs" had been taken from 
his guest-chamber in Van Driel's house in The Hague. His wife recalled how 
these documents—"much more exquisite” than the ones appropriated by Van 
Wassenaar-Duvenvoorde—had ended up in the hands of Johan Basius (1575- 
1646), Auditor General of Holland. It was indeed at the prompting of the Hol- 
land Chamber of Accounts that the States of Holland had interfered in the 
confiscation proceedings in summer 1619. Clearly, Grotius' confiscated papers 
received the same shoddy treatment as Oldenbarnevelt's personal archive? 

Following the verdict of the Court of Holland and Zeeland of May 1630, both 
Willem de Groot and Nicolaes van Reigersberch made great efforts to locate 
and recover these materials. The exile egged them on, of course. In one let- 
ter after another, he expressed his ardent desire to have his books and papers 


goederen van Hugo de Groot' pp. 84-91, 107-112; Vollenhoven, Broeders gevangenisse 
pp. 220-227; Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 p. 219. 

22 Idem; BW rv no. 1506 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 24 May 1630). 

23 Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 pp. 219-120; BW VI nos. 2344, 2345, 2431 
(Grotius to Willem de Groot, 9 and 10 Nov. 1635 and 10 Jan. 1636); Moll, ‘De confiscatie der 
goederen van Hugo de Groot’ pp. 85, 90-91. 
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back, so he could complete the Annales et Historia, for example. He believed 
that their whereabouts had to be known to several Dutch politicians, includ- 
ing Jacob Cats (1577-1660), Pensionary of Holland, and the usual suspects Van 
Aerssen, Van der Wolf, Basius and Van Wassenaer van Duvenvoorde. As noted 
earlier, Van Aerssen and Van Wassenaer van Duvenvoorde had been mem- 
bers of the visitation committee appointed by the States of Holland that had 
shamelessly pillaged Oldenbarnevelt’s archive. Yet Willem de Groot did not 
dare to approach the powerful Van Aerssen, whom Grotius regarded as his mor- 
tal enemy, and targeted Van Wassenaer van Duvenvoorde, Van der Wolf and 
Basius instead. Their responses were mixed. Van Wassenaer van Duvenvoorde 
contended in September 1635 that he had simply done his duty and handed 
the papers to the (Delegated) States of (South) Holland. Nor could Van Wasse- 
naer van Duvenvoorde tell Willem de Groot “what had been done with them or 
where they had been hidden.” In response, Grotius suggested that Van der Wolf 
might know where to find the confiscated papers, or otherwise the members of 
the Delegated States of South Holland. Yet Willem de Groot did not have any 
luck with Van der Wolf either. In December 1635, he reported that Van der Wolf 
denied ever having set sight on Grotius’ papers. Willem did not know where to 
turn next, as 


there is nobody among the members of the States of Holland [right now] 
who governed the commonwealth back then [i.e., in October 1619], apart 
from Van Wassenaer van Duvenvoorde, who is also ignorant of everything, 
as I wrote to you before.?^ 


Yet Willem de Groot could offer his brother one ray of hope: the materials 
appropriated by Basius in October 1619 had arrived back at “the house of our 
father" in Delft. They were shipped to Paris in late September 1635, packed 
in three trunks. Sadly, Willem failed to describe the documents individually. 
We are better informed about another trunk of papers obtained from Basius 
in November 1637 and shipped to Paris seven months later. It contained six 
bound volumes of resolutions of the States of Holland, covering the years 
1577-1600, which, Grotius recalled, he had put together during his tenure as 


24 BW III nos. 1166 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 22 Aug. 1627), v no. 1977 (Grotius to N. van 
Reigersberch, 15 Feb. 1635) v1 nos. 2197, 2250, 2344, 2345, 2431, 2485 (Grotius to Willem de 
Groot, 27 July, 23 Aug., 9 and 10 Nov. 1635 and 10 Jan. and 21 Feb. 1636), nos. 2200 and 2434 
(Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 27 July 1635 and 10 Jan. 1636), nos. 2295 and 2388 (Willem 
de Groot to Grotius, 29 Sept. and 12 Dec. 1635), IX nos. 3659, 3694 (Nicolaes van Reigers- 
berch to Grotius, 5 and 26 July 1638). 
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Pensionary of Rotterdam. The Rotterdam Municipal Archives acquired the 
volumes in the nineteenth century. Otherwise, the papers confiscated in Octo- 
ber 1619 were never returned, neither to Grotius nor to his family and descend- 
ants.25 

We may deduce what happened from Henk Nellen’s discovery of Grotius’ 
unpublished treatise Tractatus de iure magistratuum circa ecclesiastica (com- 
pleted in August 1614). In May 1997, Nellen located two copies of the Tracta- 
tus—a draft in the hand of Willem de Groot and a fair copy in the hand of 
Gerard Joannes Vossius—among Oldenbarnevelt's papers in the South Holland 
Public Records Office in The Hague. Probably, these copies were never intended 
for the Advocate of Holland. A mix-up must have occurred when the confis- 
cated papers of Grotius and Oldenbarnevelt were incorporated into the archive 
of the States of Holland. It is entirely possible that the man entrusted with this 
task, Van der Wolf, literally had no idea which was which. Van der Wolf's 1631 
inventory testifies to his sloppiness. The Tractatus is not listed separately but 
subsumed under entry Lvr: “a large bundle of documents concerning the eccle- 
siastical troubles and disputes.” No wonder, then, that neither Van der Wolf nor 
other members of the (Delegated) States of Holland were able to help Willem 
de Groot in the latter’s search for Grotius’ confiscated papers. Moreover, mater- 
ials may have disappeared long before Van der Wolf compiled his inventory. 
Who could have stopped members of the visitation committee from pillaging 
Grotius' confiscated papers as well as Oldenbarnevelt's personal archive, espe- 
cially if documents had been deposited pell-mellin the offices of the Delegated 
States of South Holland??6 


25 BW VIno. 2197 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 27 July 1635), nos. 2295, 2388 (Willem de Groot 
to Grotius, 29 Sept. and 12 Dec. 1635), VII nos. 2608, 2691 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 
30 May and 31 July 1636), nos. 2613, 2694, 2705, 2822, 2904 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 
30 May, 31 July, 8 Aug., 30 Oct., and 18 Dec. 1636), VIII nos. 2925, 2958, 3023, 3323 (Grotius 
to N. van Reigersberch, 15 Jan, 12 Feb., 10 April, and 31 Oct. 1637), 3327 (Willem de Groot 
to Grotius, 2 Nov. 1637), 1x no. 3643 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 26 June 1638) nos. 3638, 
3712, 3886 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 7 Aug., 21 Nov. and 11 Dec. 1638), no. 3694 (N. van 
Reigersberch to Grotius, 26 July 1638); GAR, Access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van de Stad Rot- 
terdam), nos. 2968-2973; Unger, ‘De Resolutien van de Staten van Holland van 1577 en 
1578. 

26 Harm-Jan van Dam, ‘Le droit et le sacré selon Grotius, et la découverte d'une esquisse de 
son Deimperio summarum potestatum circa sacra’, Grotiana 20 (1999) pp.13-34 (includes 
Latin text and facing English translation of Tractatus de iure magistratuum circa ecclesi- 
astica on pp. 28-34); Grotius, De Imperio ed. Van Dam 1 pp. 3, 45-48, particularly footnote 
2 on p. 47 and 11 pp. 884—889 (Latin text and facing English translation of Tractatus de iure 
magistratuum circa ecclesiastica). 
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6 What Happened to Grotius’ Confiscated Books? 


Determined to salvage her husband’s valuable book collection, Maria van Rei- 
gersberch unexpectedly received help from the Counter-Remonstrant town 
government of Rotterdam. When the municipal authorities ordered her to 
vacate her Botersloot residence, she immediately asked the Dutch States Gen- 
eral for permission to ship the confiscated furniture, books, and papers to 
Loevestein Castle. In response, the Dutch States General instructed Hallingh 
to return to Rotterdam to apprize the confiscated possessions, prior to their 
removal elsewhere. In late March 1620, a list of contents was drawn up in the 
presence of Hallingh, a notary and two Rotterdam aldermen. Like many invent- 
ories of the period, it only provides brief descriptions of the furniture, cutlery, 
and bedclothes found in the Pensionary’s residence. Their total value amoun- 
ted to less than 800 Dutch guilders. The expert engaged by Hallingh to apprize 
Grotius’ book collection—Louis Elzevier—discharged his duty without any 
great zeal or diligence. As Molhuysen and Rabbie point out, the inventory 
contains mostly shortened book titles—as short as three words, in fact. Titles 
which one would have expected in Grotius’ collection are missing from the 
list, including several books known to have been in Grotius’ possession prior 
to his arrest in August 1618. Of course, it is possible that Maria van Reigers- 
berch arranged for more books to be transferred to Loevestein Castle than just 
the thirty-one volumes shipped in June 1619. The Briefwisseling is silent on this 
point, however. In analyzing Grotius’ book collection, the inventory of March 
1620 needs to be handled with great care and circumspection.?" 

It is far from clear what happened to Grotius’ confiscated books following 
Elzevier's appraisal. The Dutch States General intended to sell the assets of 
Oldenbarnevelt and Grotius to pay for their trials. The total value of Grotius' 
confiscated book collection was estimated at 340 Dutch guilders, not an insub- 
stantial sum of money. Presumably, it would have been easier to auction off 
Grotius' valuable books than his modest furniture. In March 1621, the States 
of Holland discussed the slow pace of the confiscation proceedings with the 


27 Van der Heijden, ‘De Boekerij van Grotius’ pp. 19-21, 23-36; Moll, ‘De confiscatie der 
goederen van Hugo de Groot’ pp. 89-92, 101-107; Vollenhoven, Broeders gevangenisse 
pp. 236-242; Rabbie, ‘The History and Reconstruction of Hugo Grotius’ Library’ pp. 120- 
122, 124-125; Molhuysen, De bibliotheek van Hugo de Groot in 1618 pp. 1-4, 6-19; Brandt and 
Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 pp. 221-222. 
Maria van Reigersberch vacated the Pensionary’s residence shortly after 10 April 1620. 
See E. Wiersum, ‘Een onverkwikkelijke historie, Rotterdamsch Jaarboekje, first series, ix 
(1911) pp. 178-181. 
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Advocate-Fiscal of Holland, who promised to do better. A few possessions of 
Maria van Reigersberch were seized three days after her husband’s flight to 
Antwerp. In August and October 1623 and again in January 1624, the Dutch 
States General asked the States of Utrecht and States of Holland to submit 
final accounts for the confiscated assets in their territories—Johan Doubleth 
(1580-1650), Receiver General of the Dutch Republic, was still owed 72,000 
Dutch guilders for the costs of the trials of Oldenbarnevelt, Grotius and Hoger- 
beets. Still, it is highly improbable that any confiscated books were sold in the 
meantime. As noted before, Maria van Reigersberch had petitioned the Court 
of Holland and Zeeland in August 1619, asking the judges to confirm that, as a 
Delft citizen, her husband was entitled to redeem his confiscated possessions 
for the payment of sixty Flemish pounds. Although the wheels of justice turned 
slowly, it did have one big advantage: a sale of confiscated possessions was out 
of the question for the duration of the court proceedings.?8 

The protracted legal wrangling and the silences in the Briefwisseling raise 
questions about whether and when confiscated books and papers became 
available to Grotius again. This has implications for our understanding of his 
life and work. For example, legal historians tend to assume that Grotius had 
access to Ms. BPL 917 (i.e., the manuscript of De Jure Praedae) while writing De 
Jure Belli ac Pacis, both in Loevestein Castle and subsequently in Paris. If Ms. 
BPL 917 had indeed been on the prisoner's desk, did it stay behind in Loevestein 
Castle, being confiscated property, or were Grotius' friends and relatives able to 
take possession of it following his escape? Was it smuggled out of Loevestein 
Castle together with other papers? If so, when did these reach Grotius in Paris? 
It must be emphasized that Grotius remained a fugitive from justice in the eyes 
of the Dutch States General and the Stadtholder. Thus, the Dutch States Gen- 
eral reacted sharply to the publication of the Verantwoordingh in the Dutch 
Republic in November 1622, banning the book as an "infamous, seditious and 
scandalous libel," and declaring the author's life and property to be forfeit. No 
favors could be expected from that quarter, then. Another possibility is that Ms. 
BPL 917 was among the papers that Jan de Groot removed from his son's house 
in Rotterdam in August 1618 and put somewhere safe for the duration of Gro- 
tius' imprisonment. According to this scenario, Grotius did not have access to 
Ms. BPL 917 in Loevestein Castle, but only in Paris. When did he receive it there? 
Was Maria van Reigersberch able to take it with her in September1621? Or was it 


28 Moll, ‘De confiscatie der goederen van Hugo de Groot’ pp. 87-89, 93-97; Vollenhoven, 
Broeders gevangenisse pp. 248, 14—117, 141-143, 148; Molhuysen, De bibliotheek van Hugo 
de Groot in 1618 pp. 4-5. 
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shipped at a later point? The Briefwisseling suggests that a set of early writings 
reached the exile in Paris in June 1622. In several letters that spring, Grotius 
had requested the manuscript of the Annales et Historiae and the text of his 
reply to William Welwood (currently Ms. BPL 918 in Leiden University Library). 
Both manuscripts were apparently in the safekeeping of Willem de Groot. Did 
the latter also include Ms. BPL 917 in a shipment of puerilia' (Grotius’ words)? 
However, if Ms. BPL 917 was among the confiscated papers removed from the 
Pensionary's residence in Rotterdam in October 1619 or later, then the earliest 
opportunity at which Grotius could have regained access to the manuscript 
was after the publication of De Jure Belli ac Pacis. Only in September 1625 did 
the Court of Holland and Zeeland respond favorably to a petition submitted 
by Maria van Reigersberch fifteen months earlier, restoring her in the posses- 
sion of half the confiscated assets that she owned jointly with her husband. 
However, the Briefwisseling does not reveal whether any confiscated books or 
papers were returned to Maria van Reigersberch at that point. Only in May 1630 
did the Court of Holland and Zeeland annul the confiscation of Grotius' pos- 
sessions. But again, there is no evidence of any immediate shipments to Paris. 
As we have seen, it was not until his appointment as Swedish ambassador that 
Grotius gave any serious thought to reassembling his personal archive and lib- 
rary in one place. Whether he had access to Ms. BPL 917 in the 1620s, and if so, 
when, is a question that cannot be answered by reference to a few tantalizing 
hints in the Briefwisseling but requires a systematic comparison of the quo- 
tations and marginal source references in Ms. BPL 917 and in the 1625 and 1631 
editions of De Jure Belli ac Pacis. Such a comparison has yet to be undertaken.?9 


29 . BWII,nos.720, 744, 766 (Grotius to Nicolaes van Reigersberch, 10 Feb., 14 April., and 10 June 
1622), nos. 729, 743, 767 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 1 March, 14 April and 20 June 1622), 111 
no. 1166 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 22 Aug. 1627), nos. 1155 and 1169 (Maria van Reigers- 
berch to Hugo Grotius, 27 June and 4 Sept. 1627), nos. 1176, 1200, 1279, 1300, 1336, and 1349 
(Grotius to Nicolaes van Reigersberch, 30 Sept. & 27 Nov. 1627 and 24 June, 19 Aug., 11 Nov. 
and 16 Dec. 1628), 1v nos. 1361 and 1403 (Nicolaes van Reigersberch to Grotius, 6 Jan. & 
27 May 1629), no. 1508 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 31 May 1630); Nellen, Hugo de Groot 
PP. 235-237, 257, 285-296, 354-357 and Hugo Grotius pp. 275, 301-302, 340-353, 430—434; 
Moll, ‘De confiscatie der goederen van Hugo de Groot’ pp. 98-100, 107-12; Brandt and 
Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 pp. 320—321; Molhuysen, De bibliotheek van Hugo de 
Groot in 1618 pp. 4-5; Haggenmacher, Grotius et la doctrine de la guerre juste p. 386, includ- 
ing notes 1870-1872; Straumann, Hugo Grotius und die Antike p.192, footnote 433; Benjamin 
Straumann, Roman Law in the State of Nature: The Classical Foundations of Hugo Grotius' 
Natural Law, Ideas in Context (CUP, 2015) p. 213, footnote 39; Martine van Ittersum, 'The 
Working Methods of Hugo Grotius: Which Sources Did He Use and How Did He Use Them 
in His Early Writings on Natural Law Theory?' in: Reassessing Legal Humanism and its 
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7 Conclusion 


What explains the fate of Grotius’ personal library and archive? In the previ- 
ous chapter, we have discussed Grotius’ working methods as a scholar and as 
a lawyer and government official, and how, on the one hand, he became more 
systematic in his file-keeping over time, and how, on the other hand, he could 
easily lose track of his books and manuscripts, which circulated among relat- 
ives and Remonstrant friends in the Dutch Republic and among scholars all 
over Europe. We have also examined the physical context of Grotius’ working 
papers. As the book historian Neil Harris notes, ephemera survive the ravages of 
time only if they ‘latch on’ to bigger physical objects—a quarto or folio volume, 
for example. Many materials from Grotius’ personal archive extant today can 
be found in large, sturdy manuscript volumes, put together in the late 1630s 
and early 1640s. As librarians and archivists know, readers cause printed and 
manuscript materials to deteriorate over time. The best preservative is a fair 
amount of neglect—though not too much of it. As we shall see in the following 
chapters, many volumes of Grotius’ working papers remained in the possession 
of the Cornets de Groot family for centuries, gathering dust in trunk “no. 1.’ In 
other words, these survived through non-use. For Grotius’ heirs and descend- 
ants, it was a matter of filial piety and family honor to hold on to his material 
legacy. Members of the Cornets de Groot family joined the regent elite of Rot- 
terdam in the second quarter of the eighteenth century and could easily afford 
to store their ancestors’ papers in their spacious houses, while hanging Gro- 
tius’ portrait on their walls. If nothing else, it was an investment in their own 
social status. The fame which Grotius had achieved as a scholar also helped to 


Claims: Petere Fontes? ed. Paul J. du Plessis and John W. Cairns, Edinburgh Studies in Law 
vol. 15 (Edinburgh University Press, 2016) pp. 154-193. 

In determining the impact of the confiscation proceedings on Grotius' private library 
and archive, we are hampered by, for example, the disproportional loss of letters writ- 
ten by Willem de Groot. For the calendar year 1622 alone, we have nineteen extant letters 
addressed by Grotius to Willem de Groot, but only two surviving replies. Grotius' side of 
the correspondence suggests a lively and regular exchange of letters between the siblings, 
who wrote to each other at least once a week. See BW II, nos. 714, 717, 729, 735, 737) 743; 
746, 758, 762, 764, 767, 771, 780, 785, 787, 790, 791, 794, 796, 801, and 807. 

If Ms. BPL 917 was in the safekeeping of Grotius' relatives in Holland in spring 1622, it 
would have made sense for Willem de Groot to add it to the shipment of puerilia. After 
all, chapter 12 of Ms. BPL 917 constituted the original text of Mare Liberum. Grotius spe- 
cifically asked for his reply to Welwood, a line-by-line defense of Mare Liberum, to be sent 
to Paris. It would have been logical for Willem de Groot to assume that his elder brother 
wished to have Ms. BPL 917 too. 
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ensure the survival of his working papers. As we shall see in the next chapter, his 
manuscripts were highly sought-after and commanded large sums of money at 
the time of his death in 1645. This was, of course, an important incentive for 
anybody in possession of his letters or manuscript treatises to preserve them 
carefully.3° 

All this stands in stark contrast with the cavalier treatment of Grotius’ book 
and manuscript collection by the Dutch authorities following his arrest on 
charges of high treason. At that point, Grotius was hardly the prince of human- 
ists and international star that he would become later. When sentenced in May 
1619, he was lucky to escape with his life. Caught up in a political whirlwind, the 
collection of books and manuscripts that he had brought together in the Pen- 
sionary’s residence in Rotterdam disintegrated quickly. His friends and family 
members went to great lengths to salvage what they could. The commander of 
Loevestein Castle suspected Grotius’ female relatives of smuggling manuscript 
materials in and out of prison, for example.?! The Briefwisseling sheds some 
light on damage control efforts like these but fails to provide a complete picture. 
We know that Jan de Groot managed to remove documents from the Pension- 
ary's residence in August 1618 and hide them in various places in Holland. It is 
unclear, however, which materials were retrieved by Grotius' father in July 1621 
and taken to Paris by Maria van Reigersberch in September or, alternatively, 
retrieved and shipped to Paris at a later point in time or, alternatively, retrieved 
and then thrown into the fire. The confiscation proceedings initiated by the 
Dutch States General in May 1619 did the greatest damage to Grotius' collec- 
tion of manuscript materials, largely on account of a conflict over jurisdiction 
with the States of Holland. Members of the Delegated States of South Hol- 
land entered the Pensionary's residence in October 1619 and removed papers 
without compiling an inventory or even supplying Maria van Reigersberch 
with a receipt. One part of the papers was incorporated into Oldenbarnevelt's 
archive and shared its dismal fate. Another part ended up in the possession of 


3o Neil Harris, ‘The Italian Renaissance Book: Catalogues, Censuses and Survival’ in: The Book 
Triumphant: Print in Transition in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ed. Malcolm 
Walsby and Graeme Kemp, Library of the Written Word 15 (Leiden and Boston: Brill Aca- 
demic Publishers, 2011) pp. 26—56, in particular p. 52; Martine J. van Ittersum, ‘Confront- 
ing Grotius' Legacy in an Age of Revolution: The Cornets de Groot Family in Rotterdam, 
1748-1798; English Historical Review CXXVII no. 529 (Dec. 2012) pp. 1367-1403, particularly 
PP. 1370-1373, 1375, 13981400; Blok, ‘Deux lettres en francais de Marie de Reigersberg, 
pP. 5-23, 87-95. 

31 Vollenhoven, Broeders gevangenisse p. 244 (Jacob Prouninck’s letter to the Dutch States 
General of 5 May 1620). 
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Johan Basius, the only person who, many years later, was prepared to give back 
previously confiscated papers. Yet we lack detailed descriptions of the mater- 
ials returned by Basius in 1635 and 1637, except for the six bound volumes of 
resolutions of the States of Holland. (Apparently, Basius felt no need to deposit 
these volumes in the archive of the States of Holland, even though he had 
ample opportunity to do so.) 

We know even less about what happened to the printed books in the Pen- 
sionary’s residence, apart from the fact that Maria van Reigersberch had thirty- 
one volumes (including manuscript materials) shipped to Loevestein Castle in 
June 1619 and that, in appraising the remainder in March 1620, Louis Elzevier 
was not as detailed and precise as he could have been. Even after the Court of 
Holland and Zeeland’s verdict of May 1630, effectively lifting the confiscation 
degree, the exile in Paris never retrieved all the books and manuscripts taken 
by the Dutch authorities. It is also unclear when certain materials came back 
into his possession. A case in point is a four-volume edition of Thomas Aqui- 
nas’ Summa Theologiae (Lyon, 1581), gifted to Grotius by Manuel of Portugal 
(c. 1568-1638), Pretender to the Portuguese throne and husband of Emilia of 
Nassau, the Stadtholder’s sister. In all likelihood, Grotius acquired this splendid 
edition of Aquinas while working on Ms. BPL 917. Appraised by Louis Elzevier 
at 12 Dutch guilders in March 1620, it was sold by Grotius’ wife to Christina of 
Sweden twenty-eight years later. It is still extant at Lund University Library? 
What we do not know, however, is when exactly Grotius regained access to the 
four-volume set following his escape from Loevestein Castle. The same is true 
of several other printed books owned by Grotius that are extant today. 


32 Lund University Library, Bibl. Grotiana 16 1, 16 11:1-2, 16 111: Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theo- 
logiae, with commentary by Cajetan, 4 volumes (Lyon, 1581) Vol. 1 (prima pars), page prior 
to the title page (in Grotius’ hand: Ex dono Emmanuelis filii Antonio Regis Portugalliae 
possideo Corpus hoc Thomae Aquinatis (underneath) Hugo Grotius); Van der Heijden, 'De 
boekerij van Grotius' p. 34 (no. 258); Molhuysen, De bibliotheek van Hugo de Groot in 1618 
p. 60 (no. 258); Dovring, Une partie de l'héritage littéraire de Grotius retrouvée en Suéde 
p. 5; J.L.J. van de Kamp, Emanuel van Portugal en Emilia van Nassau (Assen: Gorcum, 1980) 
PP. 24-40, 52, 104-117, 154—160, 190-200. 
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Creating a (Definitive) Corpus of Writings: How 
Grotius’ Employers, Relatives, and Remonstrant 
Friends Shaped His Intellectual Legacy (1645-1679) 


Mindful of his own mortality, Grotius informed his younger brother in March 
1643 that he had prepared a set of publishable materials for posterity “for the 
writing of which God created me in the first place.’ In several conversations 
with the Paris physician Guy Patin (1601-1672) that summer, he again acknow- 
ledged that getting his manuscript treatises ready for the press had to be a key 
priority at this stage of his life. He was sixty years old at the time. As Henk 
Nellen notes, he was working “like a man possessed, in a race with time: ‘hora 
ruit"! How did Grotius and his relatives try to shape his intellectual legacy at 
the end of his life and immediately after his death? As I discuss below, it is 
unclear whether Grotius left any explicit instructions regarding his voluminous 
collection of books and manuscripts when he set out on his fateful journey to 
Stockholm in spring 1645. His last will and testament contain no references to it. 
However, Maria van Reigersberch became very protective of Grotius’ working 
papers after his death, and clearly sought to get as much published as possible. 
Pieter de Groot inherited the bulk of the working papers after his mother’s 
passing in 1653. Together with his brother Cornelis de Groot, he arranged for 
the publication of the Annales et Historiae (1657), and even contemplated issu- 
ing an opera omnia edition of his father’s works. 

Yet there was much that was out of the control of Grotius’ heirs—a second 
important point made in this chapter. Maria van Reigersberch could hardly 
refuse to sell Grotius’ book collection to Christina of Sweden, along with a 
manuscript copy of Historia Gotthorum. (From 1635 onwards, Grotius had been 
working on an edition of texts from Procopius and other late Classical authors, 
aimed at demonstrating the antiquity of the Kingdom of Sweden.) Nor did 


1 BW XIV no. 6148 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 27 March 1643): René Pintard, La Mothe le Vayer 
Gassendi—Guy Patin: Études de bibliographie et de critique suivies de textes inédits de Guy 
Patin, Publications de L'Université de Poitiers, Série des sciences de l'homme no. 5 (Paris, 
1943) p. 77; Nellen, Hugo de Groot p. 529 and Hugo Grotius p. 657. 

2 Lydia Janssen, ‘Hugo Grotius in dialogue with his colleagues. Intertextuality and polemics in 
Historia Gotthorum (1655), Grotiana 38 (2017) pp. 148-175 and ‘Hugo Grotius, Antiquarian- 
ism and the Gothic Myth: A Critical Study of the Ideological Dimension and Methodological 
Foundation of Historia Gotthorum (1655), 2 vols. (Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, KU Leuven, 2016). 
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= FIGURE 68 

Portrait of Christina of Sweden, 
who purchased Grotius’ private 
library after his death 


manuscript hunters have any great difficulty getting a hold of materials. Hand- 
written copies of Grotius’ treatises could be found in the libraries of his Parisian 
friends and circulated among scholars all over Europe. By the time of his death, 
the author had achieved such fame as a ‘Prince of Scholars’ that other members 
of the Republic of Letters considered it extremely prestigious to edit letters and 
other Grotiana in their possession. The surreptitious publication of De Imperio 
(1647) is a case in point. Saumaise could bask in the author’s reflected glory, 
while refuting his ideas on church-state relations at the same time. It is the 
most notorious example of an unauthorized edition in the direct aftermath of 
Grotius’ death. But many more works appeared in print without the family’s 
knowledge or permission. 


I thank Lydia Janssen for making her important study of the Historia Gotthorum available to 
me. She is currently preparing a critical edition of this text. 
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Christina of Sweden's purchase of the entire library of her late ambassador in 
Paris deserves a separate discussion. Dozens of volumes once in Grotius’ pos- 
session survive in Swedish libraries, but also in the Vatican Library in Rome. 
Quite a few of these volumes are annotated by hand. Following her abdication, 
Christina journeyed to Rome in the summer and autumn of 1654—and so did 
her books and manuscripts. Not everything arrived in the Eternal City, however. 
Her librarian Isaac Vossius, who had been Grotius’ private secretary a decade 
earlier, accompanied her part of the way. Since he went unpaid for months, he 
received her permission to accept payment in kind instead. When he left her 
service, he interpreted this to mean that he could appropriate a scribal copy 
of Historia Gotthorum and various books once owned by Grotius. His edition 
of Historia Gotthorum appeared in Amsterdam in 1655. His book collection, 
including copies once belonging to Grotius, is extant at Leiden University Lib- 
rary. 

Even in death, Grotius remained a divisive figure. As shown in the second 
half of this chapter, Grotius’ life and work continued to have political reson- 
ance for contemporaries. One reason why Pieter de Groot set great store by the 
publication of his father’s Annales et Historiae was to further his own political 
career in Holland in the era of ‘true freedom’. He became a prominent sup- 
porter of John de Witt in the 1660s. His Remonstrant friends took advantage of 
the Grand Pensionary’s ascendancy by issuing Grotius’ correspondence with 
Remonstrant divines. Their aim was, still, to prove the Counter-Remonstrants 
wrong and to show that history was on their side. To this purpose, Pieter 
de Groot made his father’s working papers available for the second volume 
of Historie der Reformatie/‘History of the Reformation’ (1674), authored by 
the Remonstrant minister Gerard Brandt Sr. (1626-1685). The working papers 
received numerous mentions in Brandt Sr’s detailed reconstruction of the reli- 
gious and political crisis that had beset the Dutch Republic during the Twelve 


3 Catalogus Codicum Manu Scriptorum Bibliothecae Regiae Holmiensis C. Annum MDCL Ductu 
et Auspicio Isaac Vossii Conscriptus ed. Christian Callmer (Stockholm, 1971) pp. xii-xiii, f. 7, 
114-115; BG nos. 735, 736; F.F. Blok, Contributions to the History of Isaac Vossius's Library, Ver- 
handelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letter- 
kunde, New Series, no. 83 (Amsterdam, 1974) pp. 24-25, 34-42; Christian Callmer, Königin 
Christina, Ihre Bibliothekare und Ihre Handschriften (Stockholm, 1977) pp. 148-150; Kjell À 
Modéer, Hugo Grotius and Lund: The Book Collection of Hugo Grotius in the Lund University 
Library as an Example of the Learned and Cultural Relations Between The Netherlands and 
Sweden in the 17th Century (Lund, 1987); Blok, ‘Deux lettres en français de Marie de Reigers- 
berg’; Blok, Isaac Vossius and His Circle pp. 452—458; Hugo Grotius, Historia Gotthorvm, Van- 
dalorvm, & Langobardorvm ed. Isaac Vossius (Amsterdam: Elzevier Press, 1655); BG nos. 735- 
736; Janssen, ‘Hugo Grotius, Antiquarianism and the Gothic Myth’. 
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Years Truce. Pieter de Groot’s own political career came to a dramatic end in 
the Rampjaar (“Year of Disaster”) of 1672. He lived in self-imposed exile in the 
Southern Netherlands for two years, but then returned to his country estate 
Boekenrode near Haarlem, where he spent the remainder of his life overseeing 
the edition of his father’s Opera Omnia Theologica (1679). The working papers 
which were in his possession at the time of his death passed to his eldest sur- 
viving son, Hugo Cornets de Groot (1658-1705), who served as Drost (highest 
judicial officer) of the Marquisate of Bergen op Zoom. 

The chapter concludes with an analysis of the transmission and dispersal of 
the working papers which Willem de Groot inherited from his elder brother. 
Since I will not discuss this set of papers elsewhere, I will take the story up to 
the twentieth century in the context of this chapter. Thankfully, many of the 
manuscript materials inherited by Willem de Groot are extant in Dutch public 
collections—and so is the trunk used by the Graswinckel des Villates family 
in Delft to store them. The nineteenth-century controversies over the ques- 
tion whether this trunk (now in the Prinsenhof in Delft) could have been the 
means of Grotius’ escape from Loevestein Castle tells us a lot about the status 
of his working papers. Like the trunk, they had become Grotius memorabilia— 
physical objects to be touched, not read—which evoked a lineage’s glorious 
past and confirmed its high social status in the present. By the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the canon of Grotius’ works consisted entirely of printed publications, not 
any of the working papers preserved by his relatives and their descendants. 


1 Grotius’ Intellectual Legacy as a Family Project 


At the time of Grotius’ death, quite a few of his works were still in manuscript, 
including the Annales et Historiae and De Imperio. The author had made a point 
of shielding these from prying eyes and seemed reluctant to contemplate prin- 
ted publication. In April 1637, he wrote to his brother-in-law that the Dutch 
ambassador in Paris was eager to read the Annales et Historiae. Apparently, 
Willem van Liere had already seen parts of it back in 1612, courtesy of Nicolaes 
van Reigersberch. Yet Grotius was unwilling to oblige the ambassador on this 
occasion. “I want to remain the sole master of this work in order to publish 
it or keep it from the public eye, as I see fit.” In April 1638, Grotius informed 
Van Reigersberch that he frequently had the manuscript of De Imperio open in 
front of him, so he could add references and pertinent exempla while reading 
“old books.” Yet the time was not ripe to publish the work in Holland, where 
"the [Calvinist] ministers have long since outgrown the authority of the magis- 
trates.” Grotius changed his mind a year later, when he learnt of the death of 
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a grandson of Oldenbarnevelt. One-by-one, his Remonstrant friends and allies 
in the Dutch Republic were passing away. Soon an entire generation would be 
gone. Grotius was now a man in a hurry.* 

In May 1639, he wrote to Willem de Groot that he wished all his remaining 
manuscripts to appear into print. Yet he feared that, should the contents of the 
Annales et Historiae become known, his political enemies in the Dutch Repub- 
lic would do their utmost to prevent publication. On more than one occasion, 
he implored Willem de Groot to guard the manuscript with his life. His brother 
assured him in March 1643 that nobody had access to it, apart from Pieter de 
Groot and himself. At Grotius’ instructions, he even had to disappoint Pieter 
Corneliszoon Hooft (1581-1647). In vain did the Dutch poet, playwright, and 
historian request to see the Annales et Historiae while completing his own 
account of the Dutch war of independence, the so-called Nederlandsche His- 
torien (1642). At the time of Grotius’ death, then, there was plenty of interest in 
his unpublished works. A few scholars would go to great lengths to obtain their 
own copies. Grotius’ family and friends sought to act in accordance with the 
author’s wishes by, on the one hand, seeing materials through the press, while, 
on the other hand, closely guarding the works deemed unfit for publication. 

Prior to his departure from Paris in late April 1645, Grotius had taken the 
precaution of drawing up a last will and testament. He designated his “very 
dear wife” Maria van Reigersberch as his sole and universal heir, praising her 
“great loyalty, wise management and love for our children." He did not place 
any restrictions on the way she could dispose of her inheritance, except to say 
that he trusted her to provide for their children at the times of their marriages. 
Judging by Maria van Reigersberch's last will and testament of August 1652, she 
did indeed arrange a large dowry of 30,000 Dutch guilders for her daughter 


4 BW VII nos. 2985, 3023 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 7 March and 10 April 1637), 1x 
NOS. 3524, 3530 (Grotius to Nicolaes van Reigersberch, 10 and 17 April 1638), x no. 4119 (Grotius 
to Willem de Groot, 21 May 1639); Nellen, Hugo de Groot p. 529 and Hugo Grotius p. 657. 

5 BWXnDO.419 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 21 May 1639), X11 nos. 5066, 5097, 5209 (Willem de 
Groot to Grotius, 18 Feb., 1 March, 3 June 1641), nos. 5084, 5111, 5195, 5241 (Grotius to Willem de 
Groot, 2 and 23 March, 26 May, 22 June 1641), XIII no. 5783 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 12 July 
1642), no. 5798 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 21 July 1642), XIV nos. 6120, 6148, 6166 (Grotius to 
Willem de Groot, 7 and 27 March, 1 April 1643), no. 6135 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 16 March 
1643); P.C. Hooft, Nederlandsche historien, seedert de ooverdraght der heerschappye van Kaizar 
Kaarel den Vyfden op kooning Philips zynen zoon, tot de doodt des prinsen van Oranje (Amster- 
dam:J. van Someren, 1677); Waszink, ‘Hugo Grotius’ Annales et Historiae’ pp. 261-266; Grotius, 
Annals of the War in the Low Countries ed. Waszink pp. 92-100; Grotius, De Imperio ed. Van 
Dam pp. 42-45; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 529, 577-579, 592-602, and Hugo Grotius pp. 657, 
716-719, 734—750. 
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Cornelia de Groot, who married the French Protestant nobleman Jean Barton 
de Montbas in March 1646. After Maria’s death in April 1653, her three surviving 
boys also inherited 30,000 Dutch guilders each. The remaining worldly posses- 
sions of their parents were equally divided among the four children.$ 

Grotius had made no provision in his last will and testament for his private 
library and archive. However, his widow took charge of both and sold Gro- 
tius' book collection to Christina of Sweden. By arranging for the publication 
of manuscript materials, she sought to shape and control her late husband's 
intellectual legacy. With the help of two of her late husband's Parisian friends— 
Edmond Mercier and the Jesuit Denis Pétau (1583-1652)—she succeeded in 
getting the remaining volumes of Annotationes in Novum Testamentum pub- 
lished. This cannot have been easy. In the preface of Volume 11 of the Annota- 
tiones (1646), the printer admitted that he had been forced to stop the presses 
at one point for lack of a sufficiently legible manuscript copy. But Grotius' 
widow was nothing if not determined. The preface referred to her as a "fam- 
ous heroine" dedicated to spreading her late husband's fame, with several of his 
works ready for publication. She proved as good as her word. For example, she 
was responsible for the publication of Philosophorum sententiae de fato (1648), 
a large selection of quotes from Greek and Roman philosophers compiled by 
Grotius at the request of the Dordrecht surgeon Johan van Beverwijck (1594— 
1647). A typical representative of the provincial intelligentsia in Holland, Van 
Beverwijck had delighted in his contacts with famous scholars. In 1634, he had 
asked Grotius to contribute to the second edition of De vitae termino, a collec- 
tion of essays by different authors. From a variety of perspectives, the contrib- 
utors discussed the question whether medical care could prolong human life, 
given the fact that God ultimately determined a man's lifespan. Although Gro- 
tius failed to submit an essay for the second edition of De vitae termino, he did 
collect materials relevant to the topic. His widow claimed in De Fato's dedica- 
tion that he had charged her with publishing his writings and, indeed, “to go 
in search of them,” collecting the remnants “not of his mortal body, but of the 
spirited mind, alive in his writings." A dedication to Cardinal Mazarin earned 
her a ten-year printing privilege for De Fato, granted in April 1648. Six months 
later, she received inquiries from a well-connected manuscript hunter regard- 
ing the Annales et Historiae, the Anthologia Graeca and the Historia Gotthorum. 
Sarrau, one of her late husband's Parisian friends, offered her the princely sum 


6 Bwxvino. 7392 (last will and testament of Hugo Grotius, 27 March 1645); J.W. des Tombe, ‘Een 
autograaf en het testament van Maria van Reigersberch’, De Navorscher 54 (1904) pp. 583-592; 
Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 577—579, 600-602, and Hugo Grotius pp. 716—719, 746—750. 
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of 2,000 livres for the autograph of the Annales et Historiae, but to no avail. Gro- 
tius’ widow did not want the work to be published in Paris or, indeed, by Sarrau. 
Four years later, it was the publisher and bookseller Adriaan Vlacq (1600-1667) 
who managed to obtain a scribal copy for “200 pistoles” (i.e, 2,000 livres) —so 
Guy Patin, another friend of Grotius, reported in a letter of June 1652. Vlacq had 
been acquainted with Grotius and his wife for a long time. He was also respons- 
ible for the Paris edition of De Imperio (1648). Maria van Reigersberch may have 
sold him the scribal copy of the Annales et Historiae—probably the one sent 
to Holland in spring 1638—in the understanding that he would arrange for the 
work to appear in print. Given his longstanding collaboration with Blaeu in 
Amsterdam, Vlacq may well have been involved in the 1657 publication of the 
Annales et Historiae. 


7 BG nos. 1138-1141; Hugo Grotius, Annotationum in Novum Testamentum Vol. 11 (Paris, 1646) 
f. 2iir—v (‘typographus lectori"); Hugo Grotius, Philosophorum sententiae de fato (Paris, 1648) f. 
*21—"3" (ego hanc ejus ex voluntatibus extremis unam & declarare debui verbis, &, quantum est 
in me, reipsa exequi. Non potui autem adhuc, quam nunc, opportunius; quo primum tempore 
reliquias colligere coepi non mortui corporis, sed animi in scriptis & monumentis litterarum spir- 
antis & vivi); Blok, ‘Deux lettres en francais de Marie de Reigersberg, pp. 5-23 and 87-95;Jean 
Chapelain, Les lettres authentiques à Nicolas Heinsius: (1649-1672): une amitié érudite entre 
France et Hollande, ed. B. Bray (Paris: Champion, 2005) p. 34; Guy Patin, Correspondance com- 
pléte et autres écrits de Guy Patin ed. Loic Capron (Paris: Bibliothéque interuniversitaire de 
santé, 2018), consulted on 15 Feb. 2022 via https://www.biusante.parisdescartes.fr/patin (Guy 
Patin to Charles Spon, 16 Nov. 1649, 5-7 June 1652, 1 July 1653 and 18 June 1658); Bw X1 nos. 4907 
and 4918 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 3 and 10 Nov. 1640); ‘Vlacq, Adriaan’ entry in The Oxford 
Companion to the Book (Oxford University Press, 2010) https://www.oxfordreference.com/ 
view/10.1093/acref/9780198606536.001.0001/acref-9780198606536-e-5120; Grotius, De Impe- 
rio ed. Van Dam pp. 85-91; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 19-20, 340-341, 501-502, 522—523, 526, 
529—530, 565, 593-599, Hugo Grotius pp. 7-8, 410—412, 622—623, 649, 653-654, 657-658, 701, 
737-750 and Geen vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers pp. 308-311, 327-328, 335-336; BG 
nos. 523, 741, 138-1141; H.J.M. Nellen, ‘De Vitae Termino: An Epistolary Survey by Johan van 
Beverwijck (1632-1639), Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Hafniensis. Proceedings of the Eighth Inter- 
national Congress of Neo-Latin Studies ed. Ann Moss, Philip Dust et alii (Binghamton, New 
York, 1994) pp. 731-740, particularly p. 736; Grotius, Annals of the War in the Low Countries ed. 
Waszink pp. 96-102; Waszink, ‘Hugo Grotius’ Annales et Historiae, ‘Tacitism in Holland’ and 
"Tacitisme in Holland. 

The editors of Guy Patin’s correspondence note that Vlacq preferred to take care of the 
European-wide distribution of printed books. A shady operator, Vlacq did not like to have his 
own name displayed on title pages and preferred to subcontract to other publishers. Vlacq’s 
collaboration with Blaeu in Amsterdam is already mentioned in Grotius’ letters to Willem de 
Groot of 3 and 10 Nov. 1640. 

The scribal copy of the Annales et Historiae sent to Holland in spring 1638 must have been 
in Willem de Groot’s possession at the time of Grotius’ death. Vlacq ran a publishing house 
in The Hague from 1652 onwards. At that point, Maria van Reigersberch lived in The Hague as 
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A substantial number of working papers were stored at the house of Willem 
de Groot in The Hague at the time of Grotius’ death, including the scribal 
copy of the Annales et Historiae (discarded after printing). In addition, Gro- 
tius’ brother may have received manuscript materials from his sister-in-law 
following her move to The Hague, where she spent the last years of her life. 
As time went by, Willem de Groot became the papers’ de facto owner. A case in 
point are the autographs of Grotius’ annotations on the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, published as the Annotationes in libros Evangeliorum in 
Amsterdam in 1641, and the autographs of Grotius’ annotations on the Old Test- 
ament, published in Amsterdam in 1644. These manuscripts are currently in 
Leiden University Library. They were once in the possession of the Delft jur- 
ist Francois Jacob van Overschie (1680-1760), a great-grandson of Willem de 
Groot.8 

Pieter de Groot inherited the bulk of his father's manuscripts after the death 
of his mother. He adored his father and, like Cornelia, shared his intellectual 
bent. He was equally fond of his uncle, Willem de Groot. He had stayed at the 
latter's house in The Hague for many years while training to become a law- 
yer. Unlike his two brothers, soldiers of fortune who never married, Pieter de 
Groot settled down in The Hague with a wife, the wealthy heiress Agatha van 
Rijn (1627-1673). It was no more than logical that most of his father’s working 
papers should have ended up at his house in The Hague. He shared some of 
these materials with his uncle and first cousins as well.? 


well, as did Willem de Groot and Pieter de Groot. This would have made it easy for Grotius’ 
relatives to deal directly with Vlacq in preparing the publication of the Annales et Historiae. 

Iam indebted to Jan Waszink and Henk Nellen for stimulating discussions via e-mail about 
the "afterlives" of the autograph and scribal copy of the Annales et Historiae. 

8 Bw VIII no. 3297 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 16 Oct. 1637), no. 3571 (Pieter de Groot to Grotius, 
10 May 1638), x11 nos. 5053 and 5084 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 9 Feb. and 2 March 1641), 
no. 5066 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 18 Feb. 1641); UBL, Ms. BPL 14 C1-4; Catalogus Biblio- 
thecae Collegii Literarii Gymnasii Delphensis (Delft, 1721) f. A2-r (“Ex Donatione Viri Nobillis- 
simi Consultissimique Fr. Jac. van Overschie, J.C. & Urbis Delphensis Senatoris, additi sunt 
pro incremento huic bibliothecae … Hugonis Grotii Codd. Mss. in Evangelia Maric, Lucae 
& Joannis; in Vetus Testamentum; in libros, qui continentur extra Canonem Hebraeum"); 
H. Wijnaendts, ‘Delftsche Overschie's, De Nederlandsche Leeuw LI (1933) p. 438; BG nos. 1135, 
1137; BW X nos. 4405, 4437 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 26 Nov. & 24 Dec. 1639), XVI no. 7392 
(last will and testament of Hugo Grotius, 27 March 1645); Des Tombe, ‘Een autograaf en het 
testament van Maria van Reigersberch'; Grotius, De Imperio ed. Van Dam p. 9o, footnote 5; 
Waszink, ‘Hugo Grotius’ Annales et Historiae’; Grotius, Annals of the War in the Low Countries 
ed. Waszink pp. 96-102; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 600-602, and Hugo Grotius pp. 746—750. 

9 VanLeeuwen, Het leven van Pieter de Groot. 
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2 What Happened to the Book Collection Sold to Christina of 
Sweden? 


In October 1648, Johannes Freinshemius (1608-1660), librarian of Christina of 
Sweden, catalogued a great number of books that had reached him through 
the good offices of Schering Rosenhane (1609-1663), the Swedish ambassador 
in Paris. Grotius’ widow had sold his entire library for 24,000 florins. Two 
manuscripts are also listed in a Royal Library catalogue compiled by Isaac 
Vossius in 1650-1651: Historia Gotthorum, recently purchased from Grotius’ 
widow, and a manuscript succinctly entitled ‘Adversaria’. The latter has not 
been found, however. Would this have been a set of papers documenting Gro- 
tius’ participation in various religious and political debates? We can only spec- 
ulate.!° What motivated Maria van Reigersberch to dispose of her late hus- 
band’s library and these two manuscripts? Why did Christina of Sweden wish 
to acquire them? And what happened to Grotius’ books and manuscripts after 
their arrival in Stockholm? 

Military victories in the Thirty Years War did not just transform the King- 
dom of Sweden into a major political and military power, but also allowed its 
rulers to collect booty in the form of art and book collections. In 1647, the Royal 
Library in Stockholm was enriched with plunder from important libraries in 
Olmiitz and Nikolsburg, for example. Two years later, an even greater treas- 
ure reached the Royal Library from Prague: thirty large barrels containing the 
splendid book collection of Emperor Rudolph 11. The Royal Library expanded 
rapidly for other reasons as well. The studious Christina of Sweden, tutored by 
the likes of Descartes, instructed her ambassadors in Western Europe to buy 
the book collections of famous scholars. Her acquisition of Grotius’ library in 
1648 was followed a year later by the purchase of the book collection of Gerard 
Joannes Vossius for 20,000 florins. The widows of Grotius and Vossius parted 
with their late husbands’ libraries to assure themselves a comfortable old age. 
Nor did they lack customers. When the Queen wrote to Maria van Reigersberch 
in August 1648, she was sensible of the fact that Grotius’ widow had received 
offers from others as well. She was delighted that Maria van Reigersberch had 
reached an agreement with Rosenhane regarding the sale of her late husband’s 
“beautiful monuments and relics.’ Since Grotius had served her so well during 
his life, she could not allow his death to deprive her entirely of “the fruits of 


10 Johan Arckenholtz, Memoires concernant Christine, reine de Suede, 4 volumes (Amster- 
dam, 1751-1760) 1 pp. 79-80 and Iv p. 236; Blok, ‘Deux lettres en francais de Marie de 
Reigersberg’ pp. 89-90; Catalogus Codicum pp. xii-xiii, f. 7, 114. 
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his illustrious labors.” At that point, she was under the impression that Grotius’ 
widow had promised her “all [of Grotius’] memoirs, manuscripts, and extracts” 
as well as his book collection. She assumed too much. Maria van Reigersberch 
always had a better sense of the commercial value of Grotius’ manuscripts than 
the author did himself. It seems unlikely that she ever contemplated selling his 
working papers to Christina of Sweden, except for the manuscript of Historia 
Gotthorum, which, in view of its contents and purpose, she could hardly refuse 
to the employer of her late husband.” 

Two years later, Maria van Reigersberch sold a scribal copy of the Historia 
Gotthorum to the Swedish monarch for 3,000 ecus. As F.F. Blok notes, Christina 
of Sweden paid this hefty sum of money to express her appreciation of the time 
and effort that Grotius had put into the work. Shortly after his appointment as 
Swedish ambassador, Grotius had started to translate into Latin two accounts 
of Emperor Justinian’s wars against the Goths, Vandals and Longobards, writ- 
ten by Procopius and Agathias, Byzantine historians from the sixth century AD. 
Grotius had paid homage to his adopted country in a long, historical intro- 
duction that preceded the translation, and made clear his intention to provide 
Sweden with a proper, Greco-Roman past, befitting its status as a great power 
in Europe. In June 1637, he had sent the dedicatory letter to Axel Oxenstierna, 
who had entreated him to publish the work immediately. Although it was still 
not finished by the time of Grotius’ departure for Stockholm in March 1645, 
the ambassador had left instructions for his wife to publish it in case he did 
not return from his dangerous journey. Maria of Reigersberch sold Christina 
of Sweden a scribal copy of Historia Gotthorum in the understanding that the 
monarch would commission its publication. Writing to Isaac Vossius in autumn 
1650, she ventured to suggest that, if the Queen wanted to have the Historia Got- 
thorum published in Holland, it would save her a lot of time if Vossius could 
return the scribal copy to her, otherwise she would need to have the original 
(still in her possession) copied out again. Vossius cannot have been unwilling 
to grant her request. Yet the scribal copy of Historia Gotthorum remained in the 
Royal Library for the moment. Had Christina of Sweden set eyes on Grotius’ 
dedicatory letter to Oxenstierna, she might well have decided against publish- 
ing it altogether. 


11 Blok, ‘Deux lettres en francais de Marie de Reigersberg pp. 87-94 and Contributions to the 
History of Isaac Vossius’s Library pp. 24-25, 34-42; Callmer, Kónigin Christina pp. 148-150; 
Arckenholtz, Memoires 1 pp. 79-80 (Queen Christina to Maria van Reigersberch, 12 Aug. 
1648) and rv p. 236. 

12 Catalogus Codicum f. 7; Bw VII no. 2734 (Grotius to Axel Oxenstierna, 28 Aug. 1636), 
no. 2879 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 12 Dec. 1636) vi11, no. 3297 (Grotius to Willem de 
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Following the Queen's abdication in June 1654, Vossius managed to save 
the fair copy from the chaos that overwhelmed the Royal Library. Since his 
wages were in arrears, Vossius obtained permission from Christina of Sweden 
to arrange for himself a payment in kind, consisting of materials from her 
manuscript and book collection. In addition to various books once owned (and 
annotated) by Grotius, Vossius took the scribal copy of Historia Gotthorum with 


Groot, 16 Oct. 1637) and Appendix 7 (dedicatory letter of Historia Gotthorum addressed 
to Axel Oxenstierna); BG no. 735, Remarque #u; Callmer, Königin Christina pp. 148-150; 
Blok, 'Deux lettres en francais de Marie de Reigersberg' pp. 87-94; Janssen, 'Hugo Grotius, 
Antiquarianism and the Gothic Myth’. 
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him to Amsterdam, and had it printed by Louis Elzevier a year later. Having 
served its purpose, it was then discarded. Pieter de Groot and his descend- 
ants inherited the autograph, however. The Remonstrant Church of Rotterdam 
acquired it at the auction of Grotius’ working papers in 1864. The manuscript 
is currently on permanent loan to the Rotterdam Municipal Library. 

It is unclear what became of the ‘Adversaria’, a manuscript in quarto attrib- 
uted to Grotius, listed in the Royal Library catalogue compiled by Vossius in 
1650/51. The modern editor of the catalogue, Christian Callmer, suggests that 
Vossius took this manuscript with him to Amsterdam and returned it to Pieter 
de Groot. This is a possibility. Yet the oldest inventory of Grotius’ working 
papers—drawn up by Pieter de Groot's descendants in 1778— does not list any 
‘Adversaria’, certainly not in quarto. Nor is it certain that, as Callmer blithely 
assumes, the ‘Adversaria’ listed in Vossius’ catalogue correspond with lot 78 of 
the 1864 auction, currently Ms. BPL 922 in Leiden University Library. Yes, lot 
78 is identified as ‘Adversaria politica et juridica' in the auction catalogue. Yet 
lot 68 is characterized in very similar terms: ‘Excerpta et adversaria theologica". 
Neither lot can be considered a quarto volume. Moreover, the descriptions of 
both lots originate with the Dutch bibliographer P.A. Tiele, who compiled the 
1864 auction catalogue. At the behest of the auctioneer, it was Tiele, in fact, who 
removed lots 68 and 78 from two larger, bound volumes of Grotius' working 
papers. It is far from certain that the 'Adversaria' listed in Vossius’ library cata- 
logue correspond to any of the lots auctioned in 1864. We are probably dealing 
with a lost set of working papers.!^ 

What happened to Grotius' collection of printed books, which Freinshemius 
and Isaac Vossius were busy cataloguing in Stockholm from October 1648 
onwards? The extant volumes in Swedish libraries that retain their original 
binding testify to Vossius' efforts to put the Royal Library in order. The spines of 


13  GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 2245; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de 
Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 67-71; Catalogus Codicum f. 7; Callmer, 
Königin Christina pp. 148-150; Blok, ‘Deux lettres en francais de Marie de Reigersberg' 
pp. 87-94 and Isaac Vossius and His Circle pp. 1/8181, 187—195, 268—273, 447—449, 452 
458; F.F. Blok, C.S.M. Rademaker & J. de Vet, ‘Verdwaalde Papieren van de Familie Vossius 
uit de Zeventiende Eeuw’, LIAS 30, no.1 (2003) pp. 50-107, particularly 101-105 (Christina 
of Sweden to Isaac Vossius, 20 Oct. 1668, discussing his unpaid wages as Royal Librarian 
in the period 1649-1652 and 1653-1655); Grotius, Historia Gotthorvm, Vandalorvm, & Lan- 
gobardorvm ed. Vossius; BG nos. 735-736; Janssen, 'Hugo Grotius, Antiquarianism and the 
Gothic Myth’. 

14 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322 (1772 inventory of Grotius’ papers), Ms. 2245; 
PPL, Ms. 14; Catalogus Codicum f. 114-115; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo 
Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 21-27; Callmer, Kónigin Christina p.167; Appen- 
dix 1. 
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these volumes still display the capital letters that correspond to Vossius' classi- 
fication system: C for ‘Bible Concordances and Indices’, G for ‘Polemic’, K for 
‘Profane and Ecclesiastical History; M for ‘Archeology’, Q for Jurisprudence’ 
and X for ‘Miscellanies’. For example, the letter Q is visible on the spine of the 
Codex Theodosianus that Christina of Sweden purchased from Grotius’ widow 
for the Royal Library.5 Few of Grotius’ printed books stayed in Stockholm for 
long. Even before the Queen’s abdication, Vossius had shipped his own selec- 
tion of Grotiana back to Amsterdam. When she set out on her journey to Rome, 
Christina of Sweden took a private library of approximately five thousand 
volumes with her, which explains why a few of Grotius’ books ended up in the 
Vatican Library. Many more Grotiana were distributed among libraries in the 
Kingdom of Sweden and its dependencies in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. We will first look at what happened to the Grotiana appropriated by 
Vossius, and then discuss the transmission and dispersal of Grotiana shipped 
to Rome or to other libraries in the Kingdom of Sweden and its dependencies. 

When he left Stockholm in June 1654, Vossius did not just take with him the 
fair copy of the Historia Gotthorum, but also an unspecified number of books 
once owned by Grotius, along with a fine selection of works by other authors. 
Such payment in kind was quite normal for early modern librarians. The first 
consignment of books and manuscripts had already arrived in Amsterdam in 
March 1654. It made a big impression on Johann Georg Graevius (1632-1703), a 
German classical scholar who would become professor of rhetoric, history and 
politics at the University of Utrecht a decade later: 


By Jove! What an enormous library and what superb pieces! Almost all 
the best Latin authors are several times present in manuscript, apart from 
Greek, French and German ones, as well as very special and rare editions 
of all kinds.!6 


Yet Vossius had little time to enjoy his newly acquired books. He continued to 
act as Christina of Sweden’s librarian in Antwerp and Brussels until October 


15 Dovring, Une partie de l'héritage littéraire de Grotius retrouvée en Suède p. 242 and Nou- 
velles recherches sur la bibliothéque de Grotius en Suéde et en Italie p. 339; Modéer, Hugo 
Grotius and Lund p. 14; PJ. Verdam, Een commentaar van Hugo de Groot op de Lex Romana 
Burgundionum, Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschap- 
pen, Afd. Letterkunde (Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandse Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1963) p. 8; 
Blok, Isaac Vossius and His Circle pp. 351-359. 

16 As cited by Blok, Contributions to the History of Isaac Vossius’s Library p. 28; Blok, Rade- 
maker & De Vet, 'Verdwaalde Papieren van de Familie Vossius uit de Zeventiende Eeuw' 
pp. 101-105. 
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FIGURE 70 Title page of C. Julii Hygini Augusti liberti, Fabularum Liber (1549), a book once 
owned by Grotius, which displays in mirror image the names of Hugo de Groot, 
Adrianus Nagel, Frans Verduyn, and, most poignantly, Frans de Groot (1584-1602), 
Grotius' younger brother 


1655. He availed himself of the opportunity to set aside yet more books, par- 
ticularly duplicates, totaling "several hundreds"—so he confided to his friend 
Nicolaes Heinsius, the son of Grotius' one-time friend Daniel Heinsius. In early 
1656, Vossius returned to The Hague to put his own house in order. The volumin- 
ous booty from his Swedish employment allowed him to create his own library 
andauction off another two and half thousand volumes, including twenty-nine 
titles once owned by Grotius, primarily legal and theological works. Vossius 
carefully noted which of these contained annotations in Grotius' hand. He real- 
ized, of course, that autograph annotations increased their value. The auction 
catalogue lists a copy of Mare Liberum marked up by the author, for example. 
Sadly, we do not know whether the twenty-nine titles still exist or where they 
can be found today. Blok reproduces the relevant entries from the auction cata- 
logue in his Contributions to the History of Isaac Vossius's Library (1974), and 
provides full bibliographical information for each title, which he correlates, 
where possible, with Molhuysen’s edition of the 1620 inventory of Grotius’ lib- 
rary in Rotterdam.!” 


17 As cited by Blok, Contributions to the History of Isaac Vossius’s Library p. 30; Christian 
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Although the auction of October 1656 reduced the number of Grotiana in 
Vossius’ private collection, it certainly did not exhaust them. Vossius retained 
for his own use a dozen or more copies of classical texts once owned by Gro- 
tius. A case in point is Janus Gruterus’ edition of the tragedies of Seneca (1604), 
with marginal notes by Grotius throughout. (Grotius may well have used this 
Seneca edition while writing De Jure Praedae in 1604-1608.) Vossius also kept 
a presentation copy of Johannes Meursius’ edition of Chalcidii v.c. Timaeus, De 
Platonis translatus (1617), which Meursius had inscribed to Grotius. Even more 
valuable were two copies of Grotius' own works, Dicta Poetarum quae apud Io. 
Stobaeum exstant (1623) and Excerpta ex tragoediis et comoediis Graecis (1626), 
both annotated by hand by the author, possibly with an eye to producing new, 
improved editions. The most touching remnant of Grotius' library in Vossius' 
possession was a copy of C. Julii Hygini Augusti liberti, Fabularum Liber (1549). 
Grotius probably acquired it in preparation for his own edition of Syntagma 
Arateorum (1600). The names written on the title page testify to the literary 
friendships of his youth in Delft: it displays in mirror image the names of Hugo 
de Groot, Adrianus Nagel, Frans Verduyn, and, most poignantly, Frans de Groot 
(15841602), a younger brother of Grotius who never reached adulthood. A few 
of the Grotiana in Vossius' library contain annotations by other owners as well, 
including Vossius himself. A case in point is Papinus Surculus Statius, Opera 
quae extant, published in Paris in 1600. Forty editions of Statius, starting with 
a Parma edition of 1473 and ending with a Lyon edition of 1671, are listed on a 
piece of paper that Vossius inserted right before the book's title page. By implic- 
ation, his own scholarly ambitions were a determining factor in his decision to 
sell certain books and to retain others. Since he was not a practicing lawyer 
nor a theologian, he disposed of any books once owned by Grotius pertinent 
to these professions. The many annotations in his hand in the Grotiana that 
remained part of his book collection attest to their usefulness for his literary 
studies. 


Callmer, ‘Queen Christina's Library of Printed Books in Rome’ in: Queen Christina of 
Sweden: Documents and Studies ed. Magnus von Platen (Stockholm, 1966) pp. 59-73; Astrid 
C. Balsem, ‘Collecting the Ultimate Scholar's Library: The Bibliotheca Vossiana’ in: Isaac 
Vossius (1618-1689): Between Science and Scholarship, ed. Jorink and Van Miert pp. 281-310. 

18 Meijers, Boeken uit de bibliotheek van De Groot in de Universiteitsbibliotheek te Leiden 
PP. 250, 253-258, 271; Blok, Contributions to the History of Isaac Vossius's Library pp. 34- 
35; Martine Julia van Ittersum, 'The Wise Man is never merely a Private Citizen: The 
Roman Stoa in Hugo Grotius’ De Jure Praedae (1604-1608), History of European Ideas 36 
(2010) pp. 1-18; Balsem, ‘Collecting the Ultimate Scholar's Library: The Bibliotheca Vossi- 
ana’ p. 296; on marginal notes in various titles in the Vossius collection, see Susan Derksen, 
‘Manuscript Notes in Books from the Vossius Collection’ in: Isaac Vossius (1618-1689): 
Between Science and Scholarship, ed. Jorink and Van Miert pp. 255-280. 
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After Vossius' death in 1689, his heirs sold his entire library to Leiden Uni- 
versity for 33,000 Dutch guilders. The purchase doubled the holdings of the 
University Library to 9,500 books. The famous Vossius Collection, still in the 
University Library today, contains approximately four thousand printed works, 
seven hundred manuscripts and two hundred annotated books. Little atten- 
tion was paid to the Grotiana in the collection until the Dutch jurist Eduard 
M. Meijers (1880-1954) engaged in a systematic search shortly after the Second 
World War. He took his cue from a catalogue of the Vossius Collection compiled 
by Leiden librarians at the turn of the eighteenth century. Meijers discovered 
nineteen books in the Vossius Collection that had *undoubtedly" been in Gro- 
tius' possession, along with another thirty-eight that had “probably” belonged 
to Grotius. The titles are listed in Boeken uit de bibliotheek van De Groot in de 
Universiteitsbibliotheek te Leiden] ‘Books from Grotius’ personal library in the 
Library of the University of Leiden' (1949), a short monograph by Meijers. His 
list of titles notes the presence or absence of (autograph) marginal notes, and 
cross-references the Briefwisseling and Molhuysen's edition of the 1620 invent- 
ory of Grotius' library in Rotterdam. Though useful, the list should be handled 
with caution. For example, Meijers believed Grotius to have been a one-time 
owner of a Greek dictionary in the Vossius Collection: Dictionarium Graecum, 
printed in Venice in 1524. Yet the evidence is flimsy, to say the least. The mar- 
ginalia are not in Grotius' hand. Nor are these identified as such in the early 
eighteenth-century catalogue of the Vossius Collection, which simply states 
that the dictionary contains annotations in the hands of “many learned men.’ 
Meijers also engaged in wishful thinking when he assumed that the Greek dic- 
tionary in the Vossius Collection must be the “very old dictionary"— note the 
absence of any further specifications— listed in the 1620 inventory of Grotius’ 
library in Rotterdam. My own examination of the nineteen books labelled by 
Meijers as Grotiana "for sure" suggests that only eleven of these show signs of 
Grotius' ownership. As for the thirty-eight books that, in Meijers' estimation, 
had “probably” been part of Grotius' library, the less said about them, the bet- 
ter.I? 


Out of filial piety, Isaac Vossius kept a copy of De Satisfactione (1617) that had been presen- 
ted to Gerard Joannes Vossius by the author. (Grotius wrote the dedication on the title 
page.) It is currently in Leiden University Library (shelf-mark 754 B 7). See Hugo Grotius, 
Defensio Fidei Catholicae De Satisfactione Christi Adversus Faustum Socinum Senensem ed. 
Edwin Rabbie (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1990) p. xv. 

19 UBL, Archief van Curatoren AC1 inv. no. 169; H.W. Tydeman, ‘Authentieke geschiedenis van 
den aankoop van de bibliotheek van Isaac Vossius voor de akademie te Leiden, Mnemosye 
5 (1825) pp. 261—290; P.C. Molhuysen, Bronnen tot de geschiedenis der Leidsche Universiteit 
Vol. 5, Rijksgeschiedkundige Publicatien 48 (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1925) pp. 108- 
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In October 1656, Isaac Vossius resigned as librarian of Christina of Sweden. 
It did not stem the flow of Grotiana out of the Royal Library in Stockholm or 
out of the private book collection of his former employer. As noted earlier, 
Christina of Sweden took approximately 5,000 volumes with her on her journey 


18 and De bibliotheek van Hugo de Groot in 1618 no. 23; Meijers, Boeken uit de bibliotheek 
van De Groot in de Universiteitsbibliotheek te Leiden pp. 250—279; R.P. Cleveringa, 'Levens- 
bericht E.M. Meijers' in: Jaarboek van de Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, 1954— 
1955 (Amsterdam, 1955) pp. 319-336. 

The Latin manuscripts in the Vossius Collection, containing extremely valuable mater- 
ials from the early Middle Ages, are now available online: Codices Vossiani Latini. Advisor: 
André Bouwman, Chief Curator & Curator of Western Manuscripts of Leiden University 
Libraries, Leiden, 2015 http://primarysources.brillonline.com/browse/vossiani-latini. 

I carefully checked the nineteen annotated books in the Vossius Collection in Leiden 
University library that, according to Meijers, had *undoubtedly" belonged to Grotius. Only 
eleven of these show signs of Grotius' ownership. For my analysis, I used four criteria: 
whether a) annotations were in Grotius' own hand, whether b) he wrote his name on a 
title page, whether c) others inscribed a book to him, and whether d) Grotius is identi- 
fied as (one of) a book's annotator(s) in a catalogue of the Vossius Collection compiled 
by Leiden librarians in the early eighteenth century (Leiden University Library, Archief 
van Curatoren AC1 inv. no. 169). Based on these four criteria, I conclude that the following 
books formed part of Grotius' library: 

- C. Julius Hyginus Augustus libertus, Fabularum Liber (Basel, 1549) 
Shelfmark: 761 BG 
Archief van Curatoren acı inv. no. 169, f. 88" 
— Papinus Surculus Statius, Opera quae extant ed. Fr. Tiliobroga (Parijs, 1600) 
Shelfmark: 759 D8 
Archief van Curatoren AC1 inv. no. 169, f. 253" 
— Astronomica veterum scripta isagogica Graeca et Latina (1589) 
Shelfmark: 756 F2 
Archief van Curatoren Acı inv. no. 169, f. 254* 
— lornandes, episcopus Ravennas, De Getarum, sive Gotthorum origine et rebus gestis 
(Leiden, 1597) 
Shelfmark: 756 Eg 
Archief van Curatoren AC1 inv. no. 169, f. 147" 
— L., Annaeus Seneca Cordubensis, Tragoediae ed. Janus Gruterus (1604) 
Shelfmark: 756 G22 
Archief van Curatoren AC1 inv. no. 169, f. 253" 
— Chalcidius v.c. Timaeus, De Platonis translatus ed. Johannes Meursius (Leiden, 1617) 
Shelfmark: 757 D 24 
Archief van Curatoren, Acı inv. no. 169, f. 97* 
— Fragmenta Poetarum veterum Lationorum (Henricus Stephanus, 1564) 
Shelfmark: 756 Gu 
Archief van Curatoren, AC1 inv. no. 169, f. 253" 
— Joannes Stobaeus Sententiae (1609) 
Shelfmark: 760 A1 
Archief van Curatoren, AC1 inv. no. 169, f. 154* 
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to Rome, including theological works by Grotius such as Via ad pacem ecclesi- 
asticam (1642) and Annotata ad Vetus Testamentum (1644). When she died in 
Rome in April 1689, she left her papers, art collection, and private library to 
her lover, Cardinal Decio Azzolino (1623-1689), who died fifty days later. Her 


— Dicta Poetarum quae apud Io. Stobaeum exstant ed. Hugo Grotius (Parijs, 1623) 
Shelfmark: 758 D20 
Archief van Curatoren, AC1 inv. no. 169, f. 247* 

— Excerpta ex tragoediis et comoediis Graecis ed. Hugo Grotius (Parijs, 1626) 
Shelfmark: 756 D18 
Archief van Curatoren, AC1 inv. no. 169, f. 247* 

— Petrus Picherellus, vir doctissimus, Opuscula theologica (Leiden, 1629) 
Shelfmark: 754 C29 
Archief van Curatoren, inv. no. 169, f. 73 

I owe a debt of gratitude to André Bouwman at Leiden University Library for facilitating 

my research. 

My findings are supported by the hand-written Index Alphabeticus Virorum Doctorum 
quorum notas mss. necnon collationes libris typis impressis adscriptas servat, available in 
Special Collections at Leiden University Library. It is a list of the "learned men" whose 
autograph annotations are found in printed books in Leiden University Library. Accord- 
ing to the Index, the same titles in the Vossius Collection contain marginalia in Grotius' 
hand as I identify above, with three notable exceptions: 

— Gruterus' 1604 edition of Seneca and Meursius' 1617 edition of Plato are omitted from 
the Index. 

— The Index ascribes to Grotius the annotations found in Paulus Diaconus, De Lan- 
gobardorum origine et gestis, published in Basle in 1532 (shelfmark: 766 A9). Based on 
my own inspection of this copy, I must admit that I am not entirely sure that the mar- 
ginalia are, in fact, in Grotius' hand. 

The Index also lists Grotiana that are not part of the Vossius Collection, such as Hvgeiani 

Grotii ode ad Illustriss. Comitem Henricum-Fredericum Nassavium Guilielmi (shelfmark: 

1498 D 23), inscribed by Grotius to Janus Dousa, and Petrus Scriverius' 1621 edition of the 

Tragedies of Seneca (shelfmark: 756 G 25). 

This copy of Scriverius' 1621 edition of the Tragedies of Seneca was probably owned by 
Abraham Gronovius in the eighteenth century. On the first page, the annotation “84Gron” 
can be found in the top right corner. (Leiden University Library acquired parts of Gro- 
novius' book collection in 1766 and 1785, respectively.) The copy contains some marginalia 
in Grotius' hand. It is currently bound together with met JJ. Scaliger's In Senecae Tra- 
goedias animadversiones (1600), a 1620 reprint of Daniel Heinsius' edition of the Tragedies 
of Seneca, Scriverius' Collectanea Vetrum Tragicorum (1620) and Gerard Joannes Vossius' 
Castigationes & Notae in Fragmenta (1620). Two seventeenth-century owners put down 
their names on the end leaf which precedes the title page: 

Sum Henrici Zuerij Boxhornij 

[crossed out] Lugd. Bat. 1633. 27 Junij 

Johan Serooskerck 

Possessor 

The Briefwisseling reveals that Scriverius lent Grotius a copy of Seneca's Tragedies dur- 
ing the latter's imprisonment at Loevestein Castle. This copy was marked up by Grotius. 
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valuable collection then passed to Pompeo Azzolino, a distant relative of the 
Cardinal, who soon had to part with it to pay off his debts. Pope Alexander vri 
(Pietro Ottoboni) purchased most of the collection and donated two thousand 
manuscripts to the Vatican Library. Yet the printed books remained in the pos- 
session of the Ottoboni family until the middle of the eighteenth century, at 
which point these were auctioned off and sold to individual collectors. This is 
the reason why just one book annotated by Grotius has been discovered in the 
Vatican Library so far: a presentation copy of Isaac Casaubon’s De Rebus Sacris 
et Ecclesiasticis Exercitationes xvi (London, 1614).”° 

A substantial number of books once owned by Grotius were removed from 
the Royal Library in Stockholm in the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Quite a few can now be found in provincial libraries in Sweden. How did 
this happen? Which factors played a role in the process of dispersal? Queen 
Christina’s generosity to her favorites must be the main reason why Grotiana 
ended up in the libraries of the Váxjó Lyceum and Uppsala University, respect- 
ively. Their acquisition records show that the Grotiana were donated as part 
of the private libraries of two of the Queen's courtiers, Count Per Brahe and 
Count Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie. There were other factors at work as well. 
From 1653 onwards, it was Royal Library policy to dispose of duplicates, includ- 
ing different editions of the same work, and send these to provincial libraries. 
It explains the presence of Grotiana in the cathedral library of Strängnäs and 
the library of the Vasteras Lyceum. The University of Turku (Abo) in Finland— 
then a dependency of the Swedish Crown—received a duplicate copy of the 
1625 edition of De Jure Belli ac Pacis, with marginal notes in the author's own 
hand. This annotated copy may well have been used by Grotius to prepare the 
revised, 1631 edition of De Jure Belli ac Pacis. Sadly, the volume was destroyed 
in a fire that ravaged the University Library in 1827.7! 


Perhaps the two men were preparing a commentary on Seneca's Tragedies, to be published 
separately from Scriverius' edition of the text. As Henk Nellen notes, Grotius' captivity 
was a fruitful time for his intellectual projects. See Bw 11 nos. 607, 609 (Grotius to Willem 
de Groot, 1 Nov. and 18 Dec. 1620), nos. 599, 608, 611 (Grotius to Gerard Joannes Vossius, 
19 March 1620, Nov./Dec. 1620, and 27 Dec. 1620—see particularly Bw 11 p. 29, footnote 8) 
and no. 610 (Grotius to Petrus Scriverius, 27 Dec. 1620); Nellen, Hugo de Groot p. 254 and 
Hugo Grotius pp. 297—298. 

20  Dovring, Nouvelles recherches sur la bibliothèque de Grotius en Suède et en Italie pp. 333- 
334, 336; Callmer, ‘Queen Christina's Library of printed Books in Rome’ pp. 62-63, 65; 
Marie-Louise Rodén, Church Politics in Seventeenth-Century Rome: Cardinal Decio Azzo- 
lino, Queen Christina of Sweden, and the Squadrone Volante (Stockholm: Almquist & 
Wiksell International, 2000) pp. 1617; Veronica Buckley, Christina, Queen of Sweden (Lon- 
don: Fourth Estate, 2004) pp. 440—441, 468. 

21 Modéer, Hugo Grotius and Lund pp. 14-15; Dovring, Nouvelles recherches sur la bibliothèque 
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There is a different story behind the University of Lund’s acquisition of sev- 
enteen books once owned by Grotius. The Royal Library lost these volumes 
to the man appointed as its Inspector (i.e., director) in 1661: Emund Figrelius 
Gripenhielm, professor of history at Uppsala and tutor of the Swedish King 
Charles x1 during the latter’s minority. As part of his salary, Gripenhielm was 
entitled to keep for himself any duplicates that he found in the Royal Library. 
This enabled him to build up a book collection of his own, which totaled six 
thousand volumes by the time of his death in 1682. His former pupil, Charles x1, 
bought the entire collection from Gripenhielm’s heirs, and, crucially, donated it 
to the University of Lund, founded in 1668 in what, ten years earlier, had been a 
small Danish town. Thanks to the King’s largess, Lund University Library expan- 
ded its holdings by a factor ten at least.?? 

Although little studied, the importance of the Grotiana Collection in Lund 
University Library cannot be overstated. In 1948, Folke Dovring discovered a 
copy of a 1636 edition of Grotius’ Inleidinge, which the author had annotated 
in July 1639—“Annotatia ad marginem posuit Julio 1639 H. de Groot,’ as Gro- 
tius noted on one of the flyleaves. Probably, Grotius made corrections and 
added marginalia for the purpose of producing a new, improved edition of the 
Inleidinge, which never materialized, however. (The annotations are included 
in a modern edition of the work, published in 1952.) Other volumes in the 
Grotiana Collection in Lund University Library have received less scholarly 
attention so far. Yet as Jan Waszink notes, the folio volume of Emanuel van 
Meteren's Memorien der Belgische ofte Nederlandsche Historie (Delft, 1599)— 
filled with Grotius' handwritten notes—was an important source for Grotius' 
history of the Dutch Revolt, the Annales et Historiae. The way in which Gro- 
tius' underlining in the four volumes of Thomas Aquinas' Summa Theologiae 
(Lyon, 1581) relates to his just war theories in Ms. BPL 917 in Leiden University 
Library deserves greater scrutiny as well. Grotius read Aquinas selectively, with 
Francisco de Vitoria (1483-1546) as his guide. Indeed, the pattern of under- 
lining suggests that he was more interested in the commentary of Cardinal 
Cajetan (1469-1534) than in Aquinas’ argument. Fittingly, the four handsome, 
leather-bound volumes were a present from Manuel, Prince of Portugal, whose 
claims to the Portuguese throne were supported by the Dutch Republic. Grotius 
proudly noted on the leaf right before the title page in volume 1: “[b]y donation 
from Emanuel, son of Anthony, King of Portugal, I own this edition of Thomas 


de Grotius en Suède et en Italie pp. 331-332; J. Vallinkoski, History of the University Library 
at Turku (Helsinki, 1948) Vol. 1 p. 216 and Vol. 11 p. 173. 

22 Modéer, Hugo Grotius and Lund pp. 15-16; Dovring, Une partie de l'héritage littéraire de 
Grotius retrouvée en Suéde pp. 242-243. 
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Aquinas’ Summa.’ He liberally drew on this edition in Ms. BPL 917 and other 
writings to justify Dutch efforts to roll back Iberian expansion overseas and thus 
reduce the Habsburg rulers’ capacity for warfare in Europe.?3 

The sale of Grotius’ library to Christina of Sweden in 1648 separated many 
books annotated by the Delft jurist from his working papers. Few scholars have 
tried to reestablish the connections between them. In 1963, the Dutch jurist 
PJ. Verdam (1915-1998) published Grotius’ marginal notes on the Liber Papi- 
anus, found completely in the back of Grotius’ copy of the Codex Theodosianus 
in the Royal Library in Stockholm. According to Verdam, Grotius may have 
acquired his copy from a fellow student at Leiden University, Henricus Haren- 
nius of Delft, who matriculated in 1594. Many of the hand-written annotations 
date from Grotius’ student days in Leiden, when he contemplated publishing 
his own edition of the Liber Papianus, together with a short commentary. Ver- 
dam alludes to a possible connection between the marginalia in the Liber Papi- 


23 Dovring, Une partie de l'héritage littéraire de Grotius retrouvée en Suède pp. 239-240; 
Hugo Grotius, Inleidinge tot de Hollandsche Rechts-Geleerdheid ed. F. Dovring, H.F.W.D. 
Fischer, E.M. Meijers (Leiden, 1952) pp. xi-xxii; Modéer, Hugo Grotius and Lund pp. 15- 
20; Grotius, Annals of the War in the Low Countries ed. Waszink pp. 7, 83; Waszink, 'Hugo 
Grotius’ Annales et Historiae’, ‘Tacitism in Holland’ and ‘Tacitisme in Holland’; Martine 
J. van Ittersum, ‘The Working Methods of Hugo Grotius: Which Sources Did He Use and 
How Did He Use Them in His Early Writings on Natural Law Theory?’ in: Reassessing Legal 
Humanism and its Claims: Petere Fontes? ed. Paul J. du Plessis and John W. Cairns, Edin- 
burgh Studies in Law vol. 15 (Edinburgh University Press, 2016) pp. 154-193 and ‘Preparing 
Mare Liberum for the Press: Hugo Grotius’ Rewriting of Chapter 12 of De Jure Praedae in 
November-December 1608’; Lund University Library, Bibl. Grotiana 16 1, 16 11: 1-2, 16 III: 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, with commentary by Cajetan, 4 volumes (Lyon:1581) 
Vol. 1 (prima pars), page prior to the title page (in Grotius’ hand: Ex dono Emmanuelis filii 
Antonio Regis Portugalliae possideo Corpus hoc Thomae Aquinatis (underneath) Hugo Gro- 
tius);J.LJ. van de Kamp, Emanuel van Portugal en Emilia van Nassau (Assen: Gorcum, 1980) 
pP- 24-40, 52, 104—117, 154—160, 190-200. 

Jan Waszink did research on the Grotiana Collection in Lund University Library for his 
new English translation of Grotius' Annales. He compared the Grotius' underlining and 
annotations in the Lund copy of Van Meteren with the text of Grotius' Annales. He dis- 
covered in Nijmegen University Library a copy of Pompeo Giustiniani's Bellum Belgicum 
(Cologne, 1611) annotated by Grotius. Probably, Grotius consulted Bellum Belgicum in pre- 
paring his Grollae Obsidio (1629). The book is mentioned in this connection in Grotius' 
letter to Nicolaes van Reigersberch of 30 July 1628 (see Bw 111 no. 1292). Little is known 
about the provenance of the Nijmegen copy of Bellum Belgicum, except that it was once 
owned by B.H. Klónne (1834-1921), a Catholic historian in The Netherlands. Klónne wrote 
about Grotius' contacts with Catholic theologians and the latter's unsuccessful efforts to 
convert Grotius to Catholicism. See Grotius, Annals of the War in the Low Countries ed. 
Waszink pp. 7, 88-89, 397-399; B.H. Klónne, ‘Leonardus Marius en Hugo de Groot’, De 
Katholiek, new series, v11 (1889) pp. 337-350 and ‘Nogmaals Leonardus Marius en Hugo 
de Groot, De Katholiek, new series, v111 (1889) pp. 220-225. 
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FIGURE 71 Table of contents of Grotius' reading notes on the Corpus Juris Civilis and the law 
codes of the Visigoths, Burgundians, and various other successor states to the 
Roman Empire (autograph) 


anus and Grotius' extensive reading notes on both the Corpus Iuris Civilis and 
the law codes of the Visigoths, Burgundians, and various other successor states 
to the Roman Empire in the West. Sadly, legal historians have so far ignored 
these sixty odd folios of reading notes, which are extant as Ms. BPL 922 at Leiden 
University Library.?4 


24 Verdam, Een commentaar van Hugo de Groot op de Lex Romana Burgundionum pp. 12-13, 
15-19; UBL, Ms. BPL 922.3. 

Verdam was Professor of Roman law and International Private Law at the Free Uni- 
versity in Amsterdam (information taken from the ‘Mr. PJ. (Koos) Verdam’ entry on 
Parlement.com). He travelled to the Royal Library in Stockholm to transcribe Grotius’ 
autograph annotations on the Liber Papianus. The monograph contains Verdam’s tran- 
scription of the marginal notes, along with photographic reproductions of the entire Liber 
Papianus. 
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3 Manuscript Hunters in Paris, London, and the Low Countries 


Grotius’ books and working papers were not just of great interest to his former 
employer, but also to manuscript hunters in Paris, London, and the Low Coun- 
tries, who tended to make their own written copies, frequently with an eye 
to publication. Members of the Republic of Letters told themselves that they 
owed it to Grotius’ memory to see his unpublished works through the press, 
including parts of his correspondence. Of course, it did not hurt that these 
kinds of editions increased their scholarly reputations and sold very well— 
Grotius’ letters were considered paragons of Latin style, for example, to be 
imitated by grammar school boys everywhere. A few rogue editors of Gro- 
tius’ works, particularly Saumaise, relished the opportunity to denounce his 
ideas in print at the same time as publishing them. Grotius’ intellectual leg- 
acy, then, was shaped just as much by these manuscript hunters and their 
unauthorized editions as by the relatives and friends who preserved his work- 
ing papers and arranged for the publication of materials preselected by the 
late ambassador. Moreover, the manuscript hunters could be closely connec- 
ted to Grotius’ relatives and friends. Often, there was just a fine line between 
them. 

During his life of exile, Grotius had been a prominent member of the circle 
of French humanists who met regularly in the library of the Dupuy brothers. 
Just how highly he was valued by his hosts is clear from the Dupuy Collection 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale. The Dupuy brothers did not just preserve Gro- 
tius' letters and excerpt his published works (Ordinum Pietas, De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis, etcetera), but also copied out his unpublished poetry and observations 
on church-state relationships. Two manuscript copies of De Imperio in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale are in the hands of Pierre and Augustin Dupuy. A third 
manuscript copy of De Imperio, once belonging to Cardinal Mazarin, reveals 
what Parisian scholars knew about Grotius' manuscript treatises at the time of 
his death. Ms. Latin 4234 in the Bibliothéque Nationale contains an appendix 
with a copy of Grotius' last will and testament (in French) as well as a long list 
of his unpublished Latin works, probably drawn up between February 1646 and 
the summer of 1648. According to the list, Grotius' working papers comprised 
the following manuscript treatises: Annales et Historiae (published in 1657), 
Historia Gotthorum (published in 1655), De Fato (published in 1648), De Imperio 
(published in 1647), Trois petits traités (published in 1652), Observata in apho- 
rismos Campanellae (published in 1652) and Grotius' translations of two works 
by Nicolaus Damascenus (published in 1772 and 1804). Quite a few scholarly 
friends of the Dupuy brothers were eager to collect and publish these materi- 
als. The correspondence between Saumaise and Sarrau reveals that the latter 
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spent three years trying to obtain the autograph of the Annales et Historiae from 
Grotius’ widow, all to no avail.25 

Maria van Reigersberch was committed to keeping Grotius’ memory green. 
She made his working papers available to just a handful of her late husband's 
friends in the Republic of Letters. As we shall see below, only the French law- 
yer Jéróme Bignon had access to the autograph of the Annales et Historiae, for 
example. Yet manuscript copies of Grotius' works already circulated among 
French and English scholars at the time of his death, which made it impossible 
to keep total control of his intellectual legacy. De Imperio is a case in point. As 
shown by Harm-Jan van Dam, six or more manuscript copies of the work could 
be found in Parisian libraries alone at the time of Grotius' passing. Only one 
(defective) copy— prepared at the States College (Statencollege) at Leiden in 
1616— remained in the hands of Grotius’ descendants. It is possible that Maria 
van Reigersberch also inherited the autograph (not extant) as part of Grotius' 
estate. In England, there were at least two manuscript copies of De Imperio in 
circulation in the 1640s. In his critical edition of De Imperio, Van Dam recon- 
structs the provenance of both lost and surviving manuscript copies. It provides 
a fascinating insight into the reception of Grotius' works among his supporters 
and detractors in the Republic of Letters. The Dupuy brothers were in the pos- 
session of at least three manuscript copies of De Imperio, two of which have 
survived, while a third was lost in the eighteenth century. The Bignon fam- 
ily also owned a manuscript copy of De Imperio. It was the fruit of Grotius' 
friendship with Jéróme Bignon, to whom the scholar had dedicated De Verit- 
ate Religionis Christianae/On the Truth of the Christian Religion (1627). The 
manuscript copy was auctioned in The Hague in 1725 and has not survived. 
The Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris boasts two more manuscript copies of De 
Imperio which, given their provenance, may well have circulated in the French 


25 Catalogue de la Collection Dupuy ed. Leon Dorez, 2 vols. (Paris, 1899) Vol. 11 pp. 9, 102, 
640, 641, 677, 681; Delatour, ‘Les Frères Dupuy et Leurs Correspondances’; Van Miert, 
‘The French Connection: From Casaubon and Scaliger, via Saumaise, to Isaac Vossius’; 
HJ.M. Nellen, 'Controversen in het Cabinet Dupuy: Claude Saumaise en Hugo Grotius’ in: 
Orbis Doctus, 1500—1850: Perspectieven op de geleerde wereld van Europa ed. Guillaume van 
Gemert, Frans Korsten, Peter Rietbergen & Jan de Vet (Amsterdam: APA Academic Pub- 
lishers, 2005) pp. 275-297; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 18-23, 298-307, 593-602 and Hugo 
Grotius pp. 7-13, 355-367, 737—750; Grotius, De Imperio ed. Van Dam pp. 54—58 (includ- 
ing notes 4—5 on p. 53, notes 1-3 on p. 54, and note 1 on p. 55) and go; René Pintard, Le 
libertinage érudit dans la première moitié du xvrre siècle (Paris, 1943) pp. 92-95, 387, 424; 
Marquardi Gudii et doctorum virorum ad eum epistolae ... et Claudii Sarravii ... epistolae, 
ed. P. Burmannus (Utrecht, 1697) pp. 143, 156, 189 (Sarrau to Salmasius, 29 Sept. 1645, 5 Jan. 
1646, and 16 Oct. 1648); Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 11 p. 422. 
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capital at the time of Grotius’ death. As noted earlier, Ms. Latin 4234 comes 
down to us from the library of Cardinal Mazarin. Ms. Latin 4235 was copied 
out, probably in 1635, by or for its first owner, Nicolas Rigault (1577-1654), a 
Royal Librarian and friend of Grotius. For Parisian scholars interested in Gro- 
tius’ ideas on church-state relations, it cannot have been terribly difficult to 
gain access to a manuscript copy of De Imperio. In that sense, Saumaise’s unau- 
thorized edition of 1647 was an accident waiting to happen.?® 

Fewer manuscript copies of De Imperio circulated in London than in Paris. 
Still, Grotius’ thoughts on church-state relations were germane to the religious 
and political upheavals in England at the time. Civil War broke out in1642. Four 
years later, Parliament established a limited Presbyterian system of church gov- 
ernment in England, abolishing the episcopate. Selden, a staunch supporter 
of Parliament, may have been in possession of two manuscript copies of De 
Imperio by the time of Grotius’ death. He frequently referenced the work in his 
De synedriis Hebraeorum (London, 1650), for example. Both manuscript copies 
are extant in the Bodleian Library in Oxford as Ms. Selden supra 126 and 127. 
According to Van Dam, at least one of these was taken from Lambeth Palace, 
possibly from the personal library of William Laud. Following the arrest and 
imprisonment of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1640, Selden became a mem- 
ber of the Parliamentary committee that arranged for the transfer of Lambeth 
Palace Library to Cambridge. As such, he had ample opportunity to browse 
the collection and to put aside any volumes of interest to him. Yet how had 
Ms. Selden supra 127 ended up in Laud's hands in the first place? Ms. Selden 
supra 127 contains a letter addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury by Chris- 
topher Wren, the father of the architect, which throws light on the matter. 


26 Grotius, De Imperio ed. Van Dam pp. 48-66; Dictionnaire de Biographie Francaise Vol. v1 
(Paris, 1951) pp. 437-440; BG no. 944, Remarque #4; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 277, 302, 338, 
409-410, 487-491, Hugo Grotius pp. 330, 361, 349, 408, 412, 423-424, 504—505, 601-608 and 
Geen vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers pp. 137-138. 

When the abbot Jean-Paul Bignon (1662—1743), grandson of Jéróme Bignon, became 
Royal Librarian in 1718, he sold his own library to the Scottish financier/speculator John 
Law. The latter did not keep it for long. Cardinal Guillaume Dubois purchased the book 
collection from Law for 50,000 French livres. Following the Cardinal’s death (110 August 
1723), his library of 35,000 volumes was auctioned in The Hague in August 1725. See 
R. Kerviler, ‘Les Bignons: Grand Maitres de la Bibliothèque du Roi, Le bibliophile français 6 
(1872) pp. 275-283, 300-312, 322-342, in particular pp. 326-327: Bibliotheca Duboisiana ou 
catalogue de la bibliothéque de feu son Eminence Monseigneur le Cardinal du Bois; recueil- 
lie ci devant par Monsieur l'abbé Bignon (The Hague, Jean Sart and Pierre de Hondt, 1725) 
Vol. 1 (Goldsmiths’-Kress library of economic literature, no. 6424.1) lot 1028 (‘De Imperio 
summarum potestatum circa Sacra Ms, sold for one Dutch guilder). 
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FIGURE 72 FIGURE 73 
Portrait of Jérôme Bignon, a good friend of Grotius Portrait of John Selden 


Wren thanked Laud for presenting him to the rich rectory of Haseley in Oxford- 
shire in 1638 and offered him a manuscript copy of De Imperio in return. As 
the literary executor of Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, he felt free to gift Laud a 
manuscript once belonging to Andrewes. The Briefwisseling confirms that, in 
October 1617, Grotius expected the bishop to comment on a draft of De Imperio. 
It was returned to him four years later. Although Andrewes evidently held on to 
a copy, there is no indication that he ever read the work. Grotius’ strident Erasti- 
anism enjoyed less support among Anglican bishops than the author liked to 
imagine himself?" 

Van Dam shows that Saumaise and Sarrau, two scholarly friends of the 
Dupuy brothers, were responsible for De Imperio's unauthorized publication 


27 Oxford, Bodleian Library (OBL), Ms. Selden supra 126 and 127; BW 1 no. 543 (Grotius to 
Bishop John Overall, 30 Oct. 1617); Grotius, De Imperio ed. Van Dam pp. 25, 38-52, 41-42, 
48-66, 962—966, 971—972, 987—988: Toomer, John Selden pp. 563-575. 

Van Dam suggests that Wren sent a clean manuscript copy of De Imperio to Laud, 
instead of what is now Ms. Selden supra 127 (a copy riddled with scribal mistakes). Van 
Dam has no real explanation as to why Ms. Selden supra 127—the manuscript copy which 
Andrewes deposited with Wren— should have ended up in Laud's hands as well. 
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FIGURE 74 Title page of Saumaise's unauthorized edition of De Imperio (1647) 


in 1647. Sarrau had dispatched his copy of the manuscript to Leiden two years 
earlier. In a letter of January 1645, he explained to Saumaise that the Dupuy 
brothers had given him permission to transcribe one of their copies of De 
Imperio, on the condition that the transcript should neither leave Sarrau's 
study, nor be copied in turn. By forwarding it to Saumaise, he acted in clear 
violation of his promise to the Dupuy brothers. At the news of Grotius' death, 
he professed to be greatly shocked by the sudden demise of "this great and clear 
star of our age.” Yet he also wrote to Saumaise that his manuscript copy could 
now be safely shared with friends or, indeed, published in its entirety. Saumaise 
was interested in editing De Imperio, not because he agreed with its argument, 
far from it, but as a foil for a treatise on church-state relations that he inten- 
ded to write himself. In early 1646, he informed Sarrau that he had promised 
the work to a printer in Zeeland. This made Sarrau uneasy. He repeatedly asked 
for the manuscript copy to be returned to him, belatedly realizing that, should 
the work appear in print, the Dupuy brothers would discover his duplicity. At 
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the same time, he comforted himself with the thought that, if Saumaise went 
ahead anyway, the Dupuy brothers could be proud of the fact that a copy taken 
from their apograph had been used for typesetting. He knew full well, of course, 
that the publication of De Imperio would diminish the commercial value of any 
manuscript copies. For example, the copy once belonging to the Bignon family 
was auctioned in The Hague in 1725 for just one Dutch guilder—far less than 
the prices fetched by seventeenth-century printed editions of Grotius’ works.?8 

There was little that Maria van Reigersberch could do about the circula- 
tion of manuscript copies of De Imperio in Paris and London. The difficulty of 
keeping track of Grotius’ works is also illustrated by the sole surviving copy 
of Geloofs Voorberecht (‘Introduction to the Faith’), currently in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris. Written at Loevestein Castle, Geloofs Voorberecht 
was an early version of Grotius’ Bewijs van den waren godsdienst (1622), a poem 
subsequently recast in Latin prose as De Veritate Religionis Christianae (1627). 
Willem van de Velde, Grotius' secretary during his imprisonment at Loevestein 
Castle, copied out Geloofs Voorberecht. According to J.P. Heering, the text must 
have been in existence by January 1621 at the latest. The approximately four 
hundred corrections—in the hands of both Grotius and Van de Velde—can 
be dated later. Simon Episcopius and Gerard Joannes Vossius sent Grotius 
their comments in autumn 1621, which explains the corrections in Geloofs 
Voorberecht. Presumably, the manuscript copy had accompanied Grotius to 
Paris that spring or arrived there in September in the luggage of Maria van 
Reigersberch. How and when did it become separated from the other work- 
ing papers, however? This question cannot be answered satisfactorily until we 
know more about the manuscript's provenance. Yet there may well be a con- 
nection with the Dupuy brothers or with Jéróme Bignon, the dedicatee of De 
Veritate. Both Bignon and the Dupuy brothers collected manuscript copies of 


28 Grotius, De Imperio ed. Van Dam pp. 66, 79-85, and 989-994 (correspondence between 
Sarrau and Saumaise concerning De Imperio, including Sarrau's letters of 20 Jan. & 29 Sept. 
1645, 5 Jan., 9 & 17 Aug. 1646, 5 April & 12 July 1647 and Saumaise's undated letter, prob- 
ably of early 1646); Henk Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 594—599 and Hugo Grotius pp. 738—745; 
Bibliotheca Duboisiana Vol. 1 (Goldsmiths’-Kress library of economic literature, no. 6424.1) 
lots 1028 (‘De Imperio summarum potestatum circa Sacra Ms, sold for one Dutch guilder), 
4146 (“‘Hug. Grotii historiae de rebus Belgicis, 2 vols. Ms.’, sold for five Dutch guilders), 
4147 (1657 edition of the Annales et Historiae, sold for three Dutch guilders), 4148 (French 
translation of the Annales et Historiae, published in Amsterdam in 1662, sold for thirteen 
Dutch guilders). 

Van Dam gives no credence to the printer's boast that the first edition of De Imperio was 
based on an autograph. He also shows that Sarrau’s manuscript copy was used by Adriaan 
Vlacq for the Paris edition of De Imperio in 1648. 
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FIGURE 75 FIGURE 76 
Portrait of Claude Saumaise Portrait of Simon Episcopius 


Grotius' writings. Their own book and manuscript collections were incorpor- 
ated into the French Royal Library, either in part or in whole. Is this how Geloofs 
Voorberecht ended up in the Bibliothèque Nationale??? 

Maria van Reigersberch seems to have continued her late husband's prac- 
tice of sharing manuscripts with a select group of scholars. It helped her in 
her efforts to get choice materials printed. As already noted above, she sold 
scribal copies of Grotius' works with an eye to publication. She did so in the 
case of the Historia Gotthorum, and she may have done so again in the case of 
the Annales et Historiae. This complicated any attempts by Grotius' descend- 
ants and heirs to try and keep his working papers together. A case in point are 
the extant manuscript copies of the Historiae. Autographs of books I—xviII 
survive in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris and Leiden University Library. 
Fonds Latin no. 17796 at the Bibliothèque Nationale contains books v-v11. Ms. 


29 J.P. Heering, Hugo Grotius as Apologist for the Christian Religion: A Study of His Work De Ve- 
ritate Religionis Christianae (1640), trans. J.C. Grayson (Brill, 2004) pp. 10317; Nellen, Hugo 
de Groot pp. 68, 242, 268, 270, 287 and Hugo Grotius pp. 72, 283, 319, 322, 342; G. Huet, Cata- 
logue des manuscripts néerlandais de la Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris, 1886) no. 34; PPL, 
Ms. Y4513 no. 517 (with a note in the hand of CJ. Gellinek of 22 Feb. 1980 identifying the 
hand of Grotius' clerk Willem Corneliszoon van de Velde). 
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FIGURE 77 Start of book 1 of Hugonis Grotii Historiarum De Rebus Belgicis' (autograph) 
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Papenbroeck 9.1 and 9.2 in Leiden University Library contain books 1-1v and 
viri-xviit. Both manuscripts are in Grotius’ hand, apart from book xv1, which 
was written out by Jan de Groot. Based on watermark evidence, the paper in Ms. 
Papenbroeck 9.1 and 9.2 can be dated to 1606 and 1609, respectively. The ante 
quem date for both manuscripts must be September 1612, when Grotius sub- 
mitted the text to Oldenbarnevelt. The States of Holland had commissioned 
and paid for the work but took no decision to publish it. Grotius nevertheless 
continued to revise it. References to the Annales et Historiae temporarily disap- 
peared from Grotius' correspondence after 1617. Yet in February 1622, he asked 
Nicolaes van Reigersberch to send him “my books of the Histories,” so he could 
work on them again. There is another reason to assume that Ms. Papenbroeck 
9.1 and 9.2 reached him in Paris. Both manuscripts were once owned by the 
Amsterdam regent Gerard van Papenbroeck (1673-1743), who had purchased 
them at the auction of the library of Cardinal Guillaume Dubois in 1725. The 
Cardinal's library included the book and manuscript collection of Jean-Paul 
Bignon (1662—1743), Royal Librarian and a grandson of Jéróme Bignon. Did the 
latter steal a march on Claude Sarrau in acquiring the autograph of the His- 
toriae from Grotius’ widow??° 


30 UBL, Ms. Papenbroeck (PAP) 3, 9.1, 9.2, and 1; Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het 
Leven 11 p. 422; Waszink, ‘Tacitism in Holland’ ‘Tacitisme in Holland’ and ‘Hugo Gro- 
tius Annales et Historiae’; Grotius, Annals of the War in the Low Countries ed. Waszink 
pp. 90-99, 367-375; BW II no. 720 (Grotius to Nicolaes van Reigersberch, 10 Feb. 1622); 
Ridderikhoff, 'Een aristocratische geschiedenis van de Opstand' p. 287; Dictionnaire de 
Biographie Francaise Vol. v1 pp. 437—440 and Vol. x1 pp. 935-938; Bibliotheca Duboisiana 
Vol. 1 (Goldsmiths’-Kress library of economic literature, no. 6424.1) lot 4146 (“‘Hug. Grotii 
historiae de rebus Belgicis, 2 vols. Ms”); R. Kerviler, ‘Les Bignons: Grand Maitres de la Bib- 
liothéque du Roi' pp. 275-283, 300-312, 322-342; L. Delisle, Inventaire des manuscrits de 
Notre-Dame et d'autres fonds conservés à la Bibliothèque Nationale sous les numeros 16719— 
18613 du Fonds Latin (Paris, 1871) p. 68: no. 17796 ("Hugonis Grotii de rebus belgicis libri v 
and vi—Venu des Arch. de l'Empereur"). 

I agree with Jan Waszink that the handwriting of Ms. Papenbroeck 9.2, f. 101-127 
(book xvi of the Historiae) is the same as Ms. Papenbroeck 3 in Leiden University Lib- 
rary, which consists of letters of Jan de Groot to his sons Hugo and Willem, notably nr. 15 
(12 Sept. 1621), 19 (12 Aug. 1617), nr. 20 (Cal. Sept. 1617), nr. 16 (2 Aug. 1621). I am grateful to Jan 
Waszink for generously sharing his research on Ms. Papenbroeck 9.1 and 9.2, particularly 
his research on the watermarks in the paper. 

On one of the end leaves of Ms. Papenbroeck 9.1, Gerard Papenbroeck wrote that the 
autographs of both the Annales and of the missing books of the Historiae had gone up 
in flames in the Blaeu print shop (“qui in typographia Blaviana, vel ejus incendio, vel alio 
quodam fato, perierunt una cum Annalium libris"). I cannot give credence to Papenbroeck's 
claim, for the following reasons: a) manuscript copies of books v-v11 of the Historiae sur- 
vive in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and b) no extant manuscript copies of the Historiae 
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FIGURE 78 

Title page of ‘Hugonis Grotii His- 
toriarum De Rebus Belgicis, with 
the signature of an eighteenth- 
century owner, the Amsterdam 
regent Gerard van Papenbroeck 


Two letters by Guy Patin suggest that he did. Patin reported in November 
1649 that Maria van Reigersberch had shown the Annales et Historiae to Bignon, 
then Royal Librarian. Patin claimed in June 1652 that Bignon had read the entire 
manuscript lent by Grotius’ widow, and had praised the work to the skies, never 
having seen “a book which approached Tacitus so closely.” In both letters, there 
is a clear connection with plans to publish the Annales et Historiae. Bignon's 
commendations may well have persuaded Adriaan Vlacq to pay 2,000 livres 
for the scribal copy which Grotius had sent to Holland in spring 1638. Patin 
mentioned the death of Maria van Reigersberch in a letter of July 1653. Signi- 


were ever used as printer's copy. Blaeu was provided with a scribal copy of the work for 
the purpose of typesetting, i.e., a copy without any insertions or deletions. Surely, that was 
the one discarded after publication. 

According to Jan Waszink, it is quite possible that the manuscript text of the Annales 
submitted to the States of Holland in 1612 was used as the printer's copy forty-five years 
later and then thrown away. See Grotius, Annals of the War in the Low Countries ed. 
Waszink p. 99. 
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ficantly, he had heard the news from Bignon. The latter also told him that she 
had charged high prices for manuscript copies of Grotius’ works, which might, 
however, become a lot cheaper as soon as the works appeared in print. Did 
Bignon speak from experience? Had he paid over the odds for the autographs? 
Of course, it is possible that Maria van Reigersberch did not charge him any- 
thing at all, but simply allowed him to keep the autographs on account of his 
friendship for Grotius.?! 

A book plate in Fonds Latin no. 17796 establishes another indubitable link 
with the Bignon family. It shows the armorial bearings of Francois-Michel Ver- 
thamon (1655-1738), Marquis de Bréau, a book and manuscript collector and 
the husband of Marie Anne Francoise Bignon (1650-1720). There are two pos- 
sibilities: either Verthamon obtained books v-vi1 of the Historiae from his 
wife's first cousin, Jean-Paul Bignon, or his wife inherited them from her father, 
Thierry Bignon (1632-1697), Jéróme's second son. The afterlives of the His- 
toriae autographs leave little doubt that Grotius' manuscripts remained in high 
demand in scholarly circles in Paris long after the author's death.?? 


31 Patin, Correspondance complete, consulted on 15 Feb. 2022 via https://www.biusante.parisd 
escartes.fr/patin (Guy Patin to Charles Spon, 16 Nov. 1649, 5-7 June 1652, 1 July 1653 and 
18 June 1658); Grotius, De Imperio ed. Van Dam pp. 85-91; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 277, 
302, 338, 409-410, 487—491, Hugo Grotius pp. 330, 361, 349, 408, 412, 423-424, 504—505, 601— 
608 and Geen vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers pp. 137-138, 336. 

32 UBL, Ms. Papenbroeck (PAP) 9.1, 9.2; Waszink, ‘Tacitism in Holland, ‘Tacitisme in Holland’ 
and ‘Hugo Grotius’ Annales et Historiae’; Grotius, Annals of the War in the Low Countries 
ed. Waszink pp. 96-99, 370; Kerviler, ‘Les Bignons: Grand Maitres de la Bibliothèque du 
Roi’ pp. 275-283, 300-312, 322-342; Delisle, Inventaire des manuscrits de Notre-Dame p. 68: 
n0.17796 ("Hugonis Grotii de rebus belgicis libri vand v1— Venu des Arch. de Empereur”); 
Francoise Bléchet, ‘L'abbé Jean-Paul Bignon (1662—1743)' in: Les grands intermédiaires cul- 
turels de la République des Lettres ed. Berkvens-Stevelinck, Bots and Häseler pp. 339-360; 
Dictionnaire de la noblesse: contenant les généalogies, l'histoire et la chronologie des familles 
nobles de la France ed. De La Chesnaye-Desbois et Badier (third edition, Paris, 1876) Vol. 19, 
columns 639—640 (entry on Francois-Michel Verthamon). 

According to Jan Waszink, Fonds Latin no. 17796 consists of book v of the Historiae, 
covering folios 1-24, book v1, covering folios 25-40, and book vu, covering folios 41-69. 
The manuscript is bound in parchment. There appear to be handwritten notes on the end 
leaves. The spine displays the following, partly faded words in black ink (probably written 
in the seventeenth century): "Grotius. Manuscriptum.” I thank Jan Waszink for supplying 
this crucial information. 

While doing research on Fonds Latin no. 17796, Jan Waszink discovered the book plate 
with the armorial bearings of Francois-Michel Verthamon, Marquis de Bréau and Presid- 
ent of the Grand Conseil. He and his wife Marie Anne Francoise Bignon had one daughter. 
Did her untimely death induce the parents to leave the “Grotius. Manuscriptum” to the 
French Royal Library, perhaps together with other manuscript and printed materials? 
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Portrait of Guy Patin 


The pirated and unauthorized editions that streamed of the Dutch presses 
after the death of the Swedish ambassador posed another challenge to his heirs 
and descendants. It certainly made it more difficult to shape and control Gro- 
tius’ intellectual legacy. The Middelburg printer responsible for the 1647 edition 
of De Imperio was not the only one who sought to cash in on Grotius' stellar 
reputation in the Republic of Letters. When Blaeu issued a new, enlarged edi- 
tion of De Jure Belli ac Pacis in 1646, his competitors in Amsterdam— Henricus 
Laurentius and Joannes Janssonius—were quick to publish their own, pirated 
editions, which appeared in 1647 and 1651, respectively. Another case in point 
is Consultatien, advysen en advertissementen, a multi-volume publication of 
Dutch case law, consisting of the opinions of “the most learned jurists in Hol- 
land" Grotius was represented by seventy-eight legal opinions in the fourth 
volume, published in 1648. Many of these opinions date back to the Twelve 
Years Truce or even earlier. Did Grotius' relatives in Holland select the rel- 
evant materials for Joannes Naeranus, the publisher of Consultatien, advysen 
en advertissementen? That is a possibility. Willem de Groot had approached 
him in June 1643 about the publication of the Anthologia Graeca, for example. 
But although the fifth volume of Consultatien, advysen en advertissementen 
(1660) is dedicated to Pieter de Groot, it does not contain a single legal opin- 
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ion of Grotius that had not appeared in print before. Nor was Naeranus entirely 
dependent on the cooperation of Grotius’ relatives and heirs. He may well have 
obtained copies of Grotius’ legal opinions from the latter’s former colleagues 
in the Dutch legal profession. Since the Court of Holland and Zeeland and 
the High Court of Holland and Zeeland failed to archive any briefs or sup- 
porting documentation, judges and lawyers were wont to take copies of legal 
opinions—especially those of famous jurists like Grotius—and keep them in 
their private papers. Could these have been Naeranus’ sources? Another Dutch 
printer to bring out new, hitherto unknown work by Grotius was Elzevier in 
Amsterdam. The author’s passing made it easier to produce unauthorized edi- 
tions. In 1652, Elzevier in Amsterdam issued Hugonis Grotii Quaedam hactenus 
inedita (‘Several Unpublished Works of Hugo Grotius’), which included three 
short treatises on church-state relations, one of which, De Summo Sacerdo- 
tio, had been circulating in manuscript for over a decade. The Dupuy brothers 
and their learned friends were aware of the works’ existence. Manuscript cop- 
ies are found among the brothers’ papers, for example. It is not clear where 
Elzevier obtained his materials. In the ‘Address to the Reader, he claimed to 
have printed from apographs "neither encrusted nor suppositious,” but other- 
wise remained very coy about their provenance. The Grotiana had fallen to him 
“by happy chance." Happy chance indeed!?? 


33 BG nos. 572-576, 796-802, 680; Consultatien, Advijsen en Advertissementen, Gegeven en 
Geschreven bij verscheiden Treffelijke Rechtsgeleerden in Holland en elders (Rotterdam: 
Joannes Naeranus, 1669) Vol. rv pp. (***)277*; Hugonis Grotii Quaedam hactenus inedita ed. 
Isaac Gruterus (Amsterdam: Elzevier, 1652) f. *5", pp. 373, 556; BW X nos. 4262, 4416 (Gro- 
tius to J. Wtenbogaert, 20 Aug. & 3 Dec. 1639); Grotius, De Imperio ed. Van Dam pp. 48-66, 
BG nos. 572—576, 680, 796-800, 905, 1206; Van Netten, Koopman in Kennis pp. 224—232; 
M.-Ch. Le Bailly, Chr. M.O. Verhas, Hoge Raad van Holland, Zeeland en West-Friesland 
(1582-1795): de hoofdlijnen van het procederen in civiele zaken voor de Hoge Raad zowel in 
eerste instantie als in hoger beroep (Hilversum: Verloren Publishers, 2006) and M.-Ch. Le 
Bailly, Hof van Holland, Zeeland en West-Friesland: de hoofdlijnen van het procederen in 
civiele zaken voor het Hof van Holland, Zeeland en West-Friesland zowel in eerste instantie 
als in hoger beroep (Hilversum: Verloren Publishers, 2008); Henk Nellen, ‘Confidentiality 
and Indiscretion: The Intricacies of Publishing Grotius’ Correspondence Posthumously; 
Produktion und Kontext: Beitráge der Internationalen Fachtagung der Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
für germanistische Edition im Constantijn Huygens Instituut, Den Haag, 4. bis 7. Mürz 
1998 ed. H.T.M van Vliet (Tübingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1998) pp. 135-144, particularly 
pp. 138-139; for the most recent analysis of Grotius' legal opinions contained in Consulta- 
tien, Advijsen en Advertissementen, see Wouter Druwé, Loans and Credit in Consilia and 
Decisiones in the Low Countries (c. 1500-1680), Legal History Library Vol. 33 (Leiden and 
Boston: Brill Academic Publishers, 2020) pp. 110, 275, 295, 357, 524, 577-578, 580—581, 592, 
608-609, 683. 
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For manuscript hunters, Grotius’ unpublished treatises were clearly the 
biggest prizes. Yet they took advantage of his death to publish his letters as 
well—usually without consulting his heirs. Sarrau became the first editor of 
Grotius’ correspondence. He was, in fact, an enthusiastic collector of epistles 
written by the luminaries of his age and claimed to own “a hundred” by Gro- 
tius at the time of the latter’s passing. These were not all addressed to himself. 
Indeed, the Briefwisseling contains just twelve letters written to Sarrau. Gro- 
tius’ correspondence with Benjamin Aubéry du Maurier (1566-1636) makes up 
the bulk of Epistolae ad Gallos, published by Elzevier in Leiden in 1648. The 
editor prevailed upon the Dupuy brothers—to whom Epistolae ad Gallos was 
dedicated—to lend him the letters by Grotius found in their archive. He even 
elicited fifteen letters from Saumaise. In addition, he reproduced two letters 
which Grotius wrote to Peiresc in September 1630 and their enclosures, consist- 
ing of Grotius' Latin translation of fragments of a Life of Augustus by Nicolaus 
of Damascus (64BCE-14CE) and other related materials, based on a Greek 


According to Blaeu, the annotations in the 1646 edition of De Jure Belli ac Pacis had been 
expanded with “great care” by the author before his death. The Briefwisseling confirms 
that Grotius worked on a new edition in 1642-1643. See Bw xv no. 6671 (Willem de Groot 
to Grotius, 25 Jan. 1644, confirming the receipt of Grotius' annotations on the text of the 
1642 edition of De Jure Belli ac Pacis). 

The legal advice that Grotius dispensed to private individuals can be found among 
his papers at NA: Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplements 111-v (1.10.35.02.42—1.10.35.02.44). 
Little research has been done yet on Grotius' personal and professional contacts with fel- 
low jurists in The Hague. See Huijbrecht, 'Hugo de Groot als Advocaat-Fiscaal van het Hof 
van Holland, Zeeland en West-Friesland, 1607-1614’ and Smit, ‘De Rotterdamse jaren van 
Hugo de Groot. 

During his years in Paris, Grotius had been reluctant to do business with the Elzevier 
publishing house, which he considered a mouthpiece for the Counter-Remonstrants. See 
Henk Nellen, ‘The Correspondence of Hugo Grotius’ in: Les grands intermédiaires culturels 
de la République des Lettres ed. Berkvens-Stevelinck, Bots and Häseler pp. 127157, partic- 
ularly p. 153. 

Quaedam hactenus inedita contains three unpublished treatises of Grotius: ‘De dog- 
matis quae Reipublicae noxia sunt aut dicuntur, 'De dogmatis, ritibus et gubernatione 
Ecclesiae christianae' and 'De summo sacerdotio dissertatio historica ac politica. Accord- 
ing to Catalogue de la Collection Dupuy Vol. 11 p. 9, Pierre Dupuy possessed manuscript 
copies of all three. 

The philologist Isaac Gruterus (1610-1680) was the editor of (part of) Quaedam hac- 
tenus inedita (see BG 680). In 1644-1645, he was employed as lector by Dirk Graswinckel 
and lived in the latter's house in The Hague. He was also a correspondent of Gerard 
Joannes Vossius and Isaac Vossius (see the 'Isaac Gruterus' entry in NNBW 111, columns 
505-506). Did Gruterus obtain materials for Quaedam hactenus inedita through his con- 
nections with Grotius' friends and former research assistants? 
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manuscript made available by Peiresc. Did Sarrau derive these documents from 
the archive of the Dupuy brothers as well?34 

In October 1647, Saumaise wrote to Jacques Dupuy to update him on the 
publication of Epistolae ad Gallos. It was a strange, ambiguous letter. In the 
two years since Grotius' death, Saumaise had published three ferocious and 
anonymous attacks on Grotius' biblical exegesis and pleas for Christian unity. 
Although rumors abounded about Saumaise's authorship, he refused to take 
responsibility in any public way, fearing a loss of reputation. Instead, he played 
along with Grotius' admirers. Yet he found it difficult to hide his animosity in 
his letter to Dupuy: 


We are going to print the letters of Grotius. They include quite a lot of 
those that are addressed to you and your brother. I have read through 
the whole packet. I shall add the letters that I myself received from him, 
whatever people may say about it. When he died, he no longer had such 
a high opinion of me. He had given up his former goodwill, just as he 
had changed in other respects. The change in his attitude to me came 
about because he was consorting with the Jesuits and thought me too 
good a Calvinist. Now you can see how it goes in a world where noth- 
ing is permanent and even the best friendships are no more durable than 
everything else which is subject to an eternal inconstancy.?5 


Saimaise was not the only person with conflicted feelings about the dead man. 
The same could be said of the editor of Epistolae ad Gallos. 


34  BGnOS.538 (remarque 3), 1213-1214, 1217-1219; BW 111 nos. 1198, 1238, 1299 (Grotius to Claude 
de Sarrau, 25 Nov. 1627, 10 March and 16 Aug. 1628), 1v no. 1539 (Grotius to Nicolas-Claude 
Fabri de Peiresc, 6 and 16 Sept. 1630) and appendices 7-8, v1 no. 2138 (Grotius to Sarrau, 
6 June 1635), X nos. 4175, 4204, 4211, 4226 (Grotius to Sarrau, 18 June, and 12, 17, 27 July 1639), 
XI nos. 4478, 4547, 4842 (Grotius to Sarrau, 18 Jan., 5 March and 20 Sept. 1640) and x11 
no. 5518 (Grotius to Sarrau, 23 Dec. 1641); Hugo Grotius, Epistolae ad Gallos ed. Claude Sar- 
rau (Leiden: Elzevier, 1648), f. t11 (dedication to Pierre and Jacob Dupuy) *5"—*10” (table 
of contents); H.J.M. Nellen, ‘BN Paris Rés. Z. 2243: An Annotated Copy of Grotius’ Epistolae 
ad Gallos (1648), Grotiana 18 (1997) pp. 55-68, particularly footnotes 10—1 on p. 57; Nellen, 
‘Confidentiality and Indiscretion: The Intricacies of Publishing Grotius' Correspondence 
Posthumously' pp. 135-136; Nellen, Geen vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers pp. 140-141, 
359. 
A few letters exchanged between Grotius and Benjamin Aubéry du Maurier have sur- 
vived in Collection Dupuy in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. See Bw XvII pp. 685—686. 
According to Henk Nellen, the Greek manuscript which Peiresc made available to Gro- 
tius is extant today: Tours, Bibliothéque Municipale, Ms. Turonensis 980. 
35 As cited by Nellen, Hugo de Groot p. 599 and Hugo Grotius p. 744. 
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Lren. BATAY. 


Ex Offcinà Elzeviriorum. 


—— à 
elo exten, 


FIGURE 80 Title page of Hugo Grotius, Epistolae ad Gallos (Leiden, 1648) 


Sarrau mourned Grotius’ passing in his letters of September 1645—“O bit- 
ter downfall of the letters, O most grievous loss!" Yet he did have his misgiv- 
ings about the pronounced irenicism of the late Swedish ambassador and felt 
uneasy at the latter's epistolary denunciations of various Protestants in France 
and the Dutch Republic. Consequently, the letters included in Epistolae ad Gal- 
los were subjected to significant editorial interventions. Sarrau was reluctant 
to have his name publicly associated with Epistolae ad Gallos and refrained 
from signing the ‘Notice to the Reader. Epistolae ad Gallos was presented as 
an innocuous handbook for aspiring letter writers, filled with examples of per- 
fect Latin style. Although “great in all his works,” Grotius had been “incompar- 
able and divine" in his letter-writing and poetry—so the editor gushed in his 
‘Notice to the Reader’. “Who talked with greater elegance or was better organ- 
ized in his teaching?" The editor also mentioned that he had doctored the let- 
ters carefully—leaving out many names, for example—in order not to cause 
offense. One of Grotius’ friends airbrushed out of the picture was Francois- 
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Auguste de Thou (1607-1642), the eldest son of Jacques-Auguste de Thou and, 
like him, a French magistrate, but beheaded for his involvement in the Cinq- 
Mars conspiracy. Nor did Sarrau consider it prudent to publish Grotius’ criti- 
cism of his powerful enemy Adriaen Pauw, who played an important role in the 
peace negotiations at Münster and Osnabrück that would end the Thirty Years 
War. The editor also removed an unsympathetic description of Huguenot riots 
in Paris from Grotius' letter to Du Maurier of October 1621. In Grotius' view, 
the Huguenots were tarred with the same brush of rebellion as their Dutch 
coreligionists, who had caused the downfall of the Oldenbarnevelt regime. By 
omitting passages like these, Sarrau sought to protect the reputation of both 
Dutch and French Protestants as well as pay tribute to Grotius' Latin style. Yet 
Saumaise was not fooled by this sanitized image of Grotius and took Sarrau to 
task for heaping too much praise on the deceased.?6 

The reaction of Grotius' relatives to Epistolae ad Gallos can only be gauged 
indirectly. Saumaise's hypocrisy in contributing fifteen letters written by her 
late husband may well have irked Maria van Reigersberch. Following the public- 
ation in April 1646 of Ad Iustum Pacium Epistola. Sive iudicium de libro postumo 
H. Grotii—a frontal attack on Grotius' Rivetiani Apologetici Discussio (1645)— 
she had complained to both Sarrau and Jacques Dupuy about Saumaise's ven- 
detta against a dead man. She had good reason to believe that Saumaise was 
the author of Ad Iustum Pacium Epistola and a bitter enemy of her late hus- 
band. Moreover, she threatened to publish twenty-four of Saumaise's letters to 
Grotius, to show the world how a scholar now traducing her late husband had 
honored the latter during his lifetime. The important role that published cor- 
respondence played in the battle for Grotius' posthumous reputation was not 
lost on his widow, nor, as we shall see below, on his sons. Of course, both Sarrau 
and Dupuy denied that Saumaise could be behind the pseudonym Simplicius 
Verinus. Still, Sarrau mentioned his conversation with Maria van Reigersberch 


36 Grotius, De Imperio ed. Van Dam p. 991 (Sarrau to Saumaise, 29 Sept. 1645—"O casum 
litteris acerbum, o iacturam gravissimam); Grotius, Epistolae ad Gallos ed. Sarrau, £*2*— 
*47, especially *2 (‘quis ornatius, quis ordinatius vel narravit, vel docuit?")*3" (‘Inde est 
quod aliquot lacunas, & asteriscos nonnullis in locis conspicis, quae in autographo plenius 
habentur' and ‘in omnibus enim suis lucubrationibus Magnus fuit Grotius, sed in Epistolis 
uti & in Carminibus incomparabilis & divinus"); Nellen, ‘Confidentiality and Indiscretion: 
The Intricacies of Publishing Grotius' Correspondence Posthumously’ pp. 135-138; Henk 
Nellen, ‘A "Speculum minime mendax": The Correspondence of Hugo Grotius (1597-1645); 
Grotiana 9 (1980) pp. 79-93, particularly p. 91. 

The Dupuy brothers inserted in their own copy of Epistolae ad Gallos, currently in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, the names and textual fragments that had been removed by Sar- 
rau. The annotations of the Dupuy brothers are documented by Nellen in his article ‘BN 
Paris Rés. Z. 2243: An Annotated Copy of Grotius’ Epistolae ad Gallos (1648). 
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in a letter to Saumaise of May 1646. Was it an extra inducement for the recipient 
to assist Sarrau in publishing Epistolae ad Gallos, if only to keep up appear- 
ances?37 

Over time, Epistolae ad Gallos became an important source of informa- 
tion about Grotius’ life, even for his family and descendants. It was, of course, 
far easier to consult a handy duodecimo edition than any handwritten docu- 
ments, preserved in sparsely indexed and bulky letter-books. In August 1661, 
Dirk Graswinckel asked Willem de Groot to explain a puzzling passage on 
p. 468 of the first edition of Epistolae ad Gallos. In a letter of April 1637, Gro- 
tius had given Peiresc his reasons for writing Historia Gotthorum. In Grotius’ 
view, the ungrateful Hollanders had offered him for sale three times, meta- 
phorically speaking, of course—“you know the Twelve Tables.” Therefore, he 
had decided to pay tribute to Sweden, his adoptive fatherland. Which aspect 
of this passage was unclear to Graswinckel? The successful and highly paid jur- 
ist realized that a father lost his parental rights according to the Twelve Tables 
(the earliest codification of Roman law) by offering his son for sale three times. 
Yet the precise connection with Grotius' political career in the Dutch Repub- 
lic eluded him. Could Willem de Groot clarify this point? The latter's reply is 
no longer extant. Presumably, the allusion was to Grotius' conviction for high 
treason in 1619, the suppression of the Verantwoordingh as an "infamous, sedi- 
tious and scandalous libel" in 1622, and the decree of banishment pronounced 
by the States of Holland in 1632. While Epistolae ad Gallos could not provide 
Graswinckel with all the answers he sought, this and other editions of Grotius' 
correspondence became increasingly important sources for his life and work 
as personal memory grew dim and Grotius' relatives and friends passed away 
one by one.38 


4 Pieter de Groot's Stewardship of His Father's Working Papers 
(1653-1660) 


When Maria van Reigersberch died in April 1653, Willem de Groot and his 
nephew Pieter assumed the stewardship of Grotius’ working papers. Grotius’ 


37 Blok, ‘Deux lettres en francais de Marie de Reigersberg pp. 9, 16-20; Nellen, Hugo de Groot 
pp. 595-598 and Hugo Grotius pp. 742—745. 

38 BW VIII no. 3016 (Grotius to N.C. Fabry de Peiresc, 8 April 1637); Nellen, ‘Hugo Grotius' 
Correspondence with his brother Willem de Groot' pp. 21-22; Blok, "Deux lettres en fran- 
cais de Marie de Reigersberg' pp. 9, 16-20; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 243, 294, 376-377 and 
Nellen, Hugo Grotius pp. 284, 350, 459. 
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widow was resident in The Hague at the time of her passing but cannot have 
lived in terribly spacious surroundings. In March 1648, she had written to Ni- 
colaes van Reigersberch that she would be content to rent “a room or two” upon 
her return to Holland. Consequently, she may have stored (parts of) her late 
husband's personal archive elsewhere, presumably at the houses of her brother 
and brother-in law. Her last will and testament reveals that her relationship 
with Pieter de Groot remained difficult until the end. She admitted that she 
could have been expected to do more for him than for her other boys—“as he 
had been less of an expense.” Yet she was grieved by what she considered his 
disrespect towards her, both "in marriage matters and otherwise." His stated 
intention to tie the knot with *a person completely unequal to his rank and 
quality" induced her to divide her estate equally among her four children. She 
attached the condition of fidei commis to the inheritances of her sons in case 
they married without her consent or the consent of their siblings. The wedding 
of Pieter de Groot and Agatha van Rijn (1627-1673), the Catholic daughter of 
a wealthy lawyer in The Hague, went ahead regardless. The couple had twelve 
children together, only four of whom, two sons and two daughters, survived 
into adulthood. In contrast with the itinerant lifestyles of his soldier broth- 
ers, Pieter de Groot set up his own household in The Hague, where he lived 
throughout the 1650s. It seems logical to assume, then, that he inherited his 
father's working papers. Still, he may not have insisted on getting all the mater- 
ials back from his two uncles. At the end of this chapter, we will discuss the 
working papers that ended up in the possession of Willem de Groot and his 
descendants. Pieter de Groot's stewardship of his father's personal archive will 
be the focus of this section.?? 

Pieter de Groot faced the same problems as his mother had in guarding Gro- 
tius' posthumous reputation and intellectual legacy. He could cooperate with 
would-be editors of his father's correspondence or withhold his assistance and 
support, buthe could not prevent any publications. Sarrau had appealed to the 
readers of Epistolas ad Gallos to follow his example and publish Grotius' letters 
“to the Dutch, the Germans, the Swedes, Danes, English, Italians" and so on. 


39  BWXInO.4747 (Pieter de Groot to Grotius, 23 July 1640, discussing the difficult relationship 
with his mother); Blok, 'Deux lettres en francais de Marie de Reigersberg' pp. 9, 16-20; Des 
Tombe, ‘Een autograaf en het testament van Maria van Reigersberch' pp. 585-589; Van 
Leeuwen, Het Leven van Pieter de Groot pp. 30-34, 44—53, 67-68; Nellen, Hugo de Groot 
pp. 481-482, 600-602 and Hugo Grotius pp. 594-597, 746—750; A.A. Vorsterman van Oyen, 
Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht (Amsterdam: C.L. van Langenhuysen, 1883) pp. 10-12. 

If an estate was subject to fidei commis, the legatee enjoyed the usufruct, but could not 
alienate the principal in any way, which he/she was obliged to pass intact to the following 
generation(s). 
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EROTI! 


Quadam baden inedita, aliaque 
ex Belgicè editis Latinè verfa, 


Argumenti Theologici, Juridict s 
Politici. 


Elenchum Titulorum vide pag. 
post Prafationem. 
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Apud Ludovicum Elzevirium» 


clo I» c rir. 


| FIGURE 81 

zr Title page of 
Hugonis Grotii 
Quaedam hactenus 
inedita (1652) 


Jean-Gaspard Gevaerts (1593-1666), Registrar of Antwerp, was eager to heed 
Sarrau’s call. He wrote to Pieter de Groot in February 1650, enclosing copies of 
Grotius’ correspondence with Andreas Schottus, Erycius Puteanus and himself. 
He would consider it a great honor if these letters could be included in an edi- 
tion of Epistolae Grotii ad Belgas. He made similar noises when he contacted 
Willem de Groot in April 1656. Neither Pieter nor Willem de Groot took the 
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bait, however. They also had to disappoint the philologist Isaac Gruterus (1610— 
1680), head of the Erasmus Gymnasium in Rotterdam, who sought to publish 
Grotius’ letters to correspondents in various European countries. Daniel Hein- 
sius had agreed to put the letters of Grotius preserved in his own personal 
archive at Gruterus’ disposal. Yet it proved impossible to obtain the other half 
of the correspondence from Grotius’ heirs. Apparently, Heinsius’ replies could 
not be discovered among Grotius’ working papers. Gruterus found another way 
to express his admiration for Grotius by offering his services to Elzevier in 
Amsterdam. He wrote the dedicatory poem and letter for Quaedam hactenus 
inedita (1652), for example—both addressed to Justus Rijckewaert, a would-be 
editor of the Anthologia Graeca, as we have seen in chapter 2. A legal opinion 
of Grotius published in the third volume of Consultatien, advysen en advertisse- 
menten (1648) was translated into Latin, along with Grotius’ 1616 address to the 
Amsterdam city council. In addition, Gruterus arranged for two unpublished 
letters of Grotius to be included in Quaedam hactenus inedita. Yet it failed to 
satisfy his ambitions as an editor of Grotius’ correspondence. In 1671, he asked 
Nicolaes Heinsius, the Dutch ambassador in Stockholm, to prevail upon the 
heirs of Axel Oxenstierna to make copies available of Grotius’ correspondence 
with the Swedish Chancellor. All this hard work and dedication notwithstand- 
ing, the proposed edition of Grotius’ incoming and outgoing correspondence 
had not materialized by the time of Gruterus’ death nine years later. Indeed, he 
had been upstaged by the publication of Grotius’ correspondence with Mat- 
thias Bernegger (1582-1640) and Israel Kóhne von Jasky (1573-1641). The sons 
of Bernegger and Von Jasky had discovered the letters in their fathers’ personal 
archives and published them in 1667 and 1670, respectively. It goes without 
saying that both editions were completely outwith the control of Grotius' rel- 
atives.40 


40 Grotius, Epistolae ad Gallos ed. Sarrau f.*4-v (praefatio ad lectorem); Nellen, ‘Confidenti- 
ality and Indiscretion: The Intricacies of Publishing Grotius' Correspondence Posthum- 
ously’ pp. 138-139 (including footnotes 12, 13, 16) and ‘Hugo Grotius' Correspondence with 
his brother Willem de Groot’ p. 20 (including footnote 73); BG nos. 680, 807, 852, 905, 1206, 
1218-1219; Hugonis Grotii Quaedam Hactenus Ineditae pp. 373, 556; Hugo Grotius, Epis- 
tolae ad Israelem Jaski ed. Andreas Jaski (Danzig, 1670), notice to the reader (unfoliated); 
Hugonis Grotii & Matthiae Berneggeri Epistolae Mutuae ed. Joh. Casparus Berneggerus 
(Argentorati, 1667), notice to the reader (unfoliated). 

Henk Nellen contends that Grotius was much more careful than Daniel Heinsius in 
preserving his incoming correspondence. Grotius contributed to the edition of the cor- 
respondence of Dominicus Baudius (first published in 1615) and Isaac Casaubon (first 
published in 1638), for example. Once friendship turned into animosity, however, Gro- 
tius may well have destroyed letters sent by Heinsius in the 1600s and 1610s, thus ridding 
himself of the historical evidence. As a result, we are left with just ten letters of Heinsius 
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Pieter de Groot was subject to conflicting pressures in guarding his father’s 
posthumous reputation and intellectual legacy. He was happy to share an auto- 
graph copy of Meletius with his good friend Philip van Limborch, who taught 
theology at the Remonstrant Seminary in Amsterdam and corresponded with 
John Locke. Yet he must have realized that the best way to forestall unauthor- 
ized editions was to publish his father’s collected works. In October 1653, the 
Holy Roman Emperor Ferdinand 111 granted him a monopoly on an opera 
omnia edition for a period of fifteen years. Undoubtedly, this was part of a deal 
with Blaeu, who sought protection against pirated editions—and not without 
reason. When Pieter de Groot petitioned Louis x1v of France in 1658, he admit- 
ted that he had shared with his friends “several books and manuscripts, written 
by his father,” only to discover that publishers had managed to obtain tran- 
scripts, which then appeared in print “without his consent.’ An early work of 
Grotius on the principles of equity and justice—De Aequitate, written around 
1600—had been published in Goes in Zeeland just two years before. The printer 
had used a manuscript copy in the possession of Nicolaes Blanckaert (1624— 
1703), Professor of History at the Middelburg grammar school. No wonder that 
Pieter de Groot sought to obtain additional printer’s privileges from the French 
monarch and the Dutch States General, granting him the exclusive right to 
publish his father’s collected works in the Kingdom of France and the Dutch 
Republic, also for a period of fifteen years.“ 


addressed to Grotius, while we have ninety letters that Grotius addressed to Heinsius. See 
Nellen, ‘The Correspondence of Hugo Grotius’ pp. 127-130. 

41 UBA, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, G go, Meletius sive de iis quae inter Christianos Con- 
veniunt Epistola and Z 42 (autograph by Philip van Limborch, listing manuscripts in his 
possession); Grotius, Meletius ed. and trans. Posthumus Meyjes pp. 6-7; Daugirdas, ‘The 
Biblical Hermeneutics of Philip van Limborch (1633-1712) and its Intellectual Challenges’; 
UBL, Ms. BPL 921; Scholtens and Feenstra, ‘Hugo de Groot's De Aequitate’ pp. 204, 209—215; 
Hugo Grotius, Opera Omnia Theologica, 4 vols. (Amsterdam: Blaeu and London: Moses 
Pitt, 1679) 1, f. ***2"-, 

The treatise 'Meletius' was discovered in 1984 by G.H.M. Posthumus Meyjes, who found 
itamong the papers of Philip van Limborch in Amsterdam University Library. As Posthu- 
mus Meyjes notes, the papers also comprise a list of manuscripts in Van Limborch's posses- 
sion, drawn up by the owner himself. ‘Meletius’ is mentioned as a folio-sized manuscript 
on f. 1" (fourth from the bottom), without any reference to Grotius, however. Right above 
it, there is a reference to a folio-sized treatise in French, authored by Grotius, on the “dis- 
pute between Jews and Christians." This treatise has not survived among Van Limborch's 
papers. Could it have been a French translation of the Remonstrantie nopende de ordre dije 
in de landen van Hollandt ende Westvrieslandt dijent gestelt op de Joden, written by Gro- 
tius around 1615? The Remonstrantie—a set of proposals for the settlement of Portuguese 
Jews in Holland—was auctioned as lot 73 in the 1864 auction. It survives in the Ets Haim 
Seminary in Amsterdam. See UBA, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, G go and Z 42; Amster- 
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The wording of the printer's privileges indicates the scale of Pieter de Groot's 
ambitions. The collected works were to consist of nine volumes, starting with 
Grotius' annotations on the Old and New Testaments in volumes 1-2, followed 
by his short theological tracts in volume 3. The political works were to be 
reissued as volume 4, meaning De Jure Belli ac Pacis, De Imperio, the Verant- 
woordingh and the text of Grotius' 1616 address to the Amsterdam city council. 
The juridical works were to be grouped together in volume 5, including the 
Inleidinge, Florum sparsio ad Ius Iustinianeum (1642)—Grotius’ annotations on 
the Corpus luris Civilis—Mare Liberum and “various other tracts." Did Pieter 
allude here to manuscript treatises found among his father's working papers, 
such as Grotius' reply to William Welwood, currently Ms. BPL 918 in Leiden 
University Library? Volume 6 was to contain all of Grotius' historical writings— 
Annales et Historiae, De Antiquitate, Grollae Obsidio, Historia Gotthorum and 
De Origine Gentium Americanarum Dissertatio. Grotius' editions of Roman and 
Greek classical literature, including the still unpublished Anthologia Graeca, 
were meant to fill volumes 7-8. Finally, volume 9 would have consisted of Gro- 
tius’ correspondence and his Latin poetry, both published and unpublished.*? 


dam, Ets Haim (henceforth EH), Ms. EH 48 A2; Grotius, Meletius ed. and trans. Posthumus 
Meyjes pp. 6—7, footnote 18; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. 
Van Eysinga and Noordhoff p. 25; Hugo Grotius, Remonstrantie nopende de ordre dije in de 
landen van Hollandt ende Westvrieslandt dijent gestelt op de Joden, ed. Jaap Meijer (Am- 
sterdam, 1949); David Kromhout and Adri K. Offenberg, Hugo Grotius’s Remonstrantie of 
1615: Facsimile, Transliteration, Modern Translations and Analysis (Leiden and Boston: Brill 
Academic Publishers, 2019). 

Scholtens and Feenstra suggest in their article that De Aequitate must be dated before 
1615. They are correct about this. However, watermark evidence allows us to date the 
manuscript much earlier, around 1600, in fact. The watermark visible in folios 234, 235, 
237 of Ms. BPL 921 in Leiden University Library closely resembles watermarks #122123 
(Coats of Arms of Baden Hochberg) in Theo and Frans Laurentius, Watermarks 1600-1650, 
found in the Zeeland Archives (‘t Goy-Houten, The Netherlands: HES & GRAAF Publishers, 
2007). These watermarks can be dated to 1600 and 1601, respectively. 

Scholtens and Feenstra have not been able to determine how Nicolaes Blankaert 
obtained a manuscript copy of De Aequitate, although a Zeeland connection seems likely. 
Perhaps Blankaert was friendly with members of the Van Reigersberch family? Accord- 
ing to Scholtens, Blankaert showed his manuscript copy of De Aequitate to Ulrich Huber, 
Professor of Civil Law at the University of Franeker, sometime after 1680. De text of De 
Aequitate, as printed in 1656, was reissued many times in conjunction with De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis, starting in 1680. See Scholtens, Hugonis Grotii Prolegomena Juri Hollandico Praemit- 
tenda pp. 8-119 and Scholtens and Feenstra, ‘Hugo de Groot's De Aequitate’ pp. 213—215. 

42 UBL, Ms. BPL 918; Grotius, Opera Omnia Theologica 1f. ***2r: 
Tomo primo, Annotationes ad Vetus Testamentum. Tomo secundo, Annotationes ad 
Novum Testamentum. Tomo tertio, continente diversa Opuscula Theologica, ut sunt de 
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By any measure, this was a hugely ambitious project, which, if realized, 
would have been a proper monument to the breadth and depth of Grotius’ 
learning. While it testified to Pieter de Groot's filial piety, the project increased 
his honor and reputation as well—and that of his lineage, of course. Yet his 
bold plans had been executed only in part by the time of his death in 1678. 
As noted earlier, it was Isaac Vossius who prepared Historia Gotthorum for the 
press. Pieter de Groot did not oversee any editions of his father’s work other 
than the Annales et Historiae and the Opera Omnia Theologica. The latter edi- 
tion contained no hitherto unpublished materials. Nor should we overestimate 
the extent of his involvement. The employees of the Blaeu printshop in Amster- 
dam probably did most of the work. Perhaps his failure to get more manuscripts 
printed should be considered a blessing in disguise. Otherwise, we might have 
ended up with far fewer archival documents than we do, particularly from Gro- 
tius’ early life. The printer's privileges of 1653 also raise questions about Pieter 
de Groot's familiarity with his father's working papers. The proposed opera 
omnia edition would have included just three major treatises that had not 
appeared in print yet: Anthologia Graeca, Historia Gotthorum and Annales et 
Historiae. Not coincidentally, printer's copies already existed of each of these 
works by the time Maria van Reigersberch passed away. Did the son simply fail 
to examine his father's working papers in any systematic fashion? Or was he 
far too busy—first as the Elector Palatine's representative in The Hague, then 
as Pensionary of Amsterdam—to arrange for the publication of materials that 
would have required a great deal of editorial intervention?^4? 


Veritate Religionis Christianae. Pietas Ordinum Hollandiae, Eorundem Ordinum Decre- 
tum cum notis. De Satisfactione Christi contra Socinum. Disquisitio an ea Dogmata sint 
Pelagiana, &c. De Fato. De Coena celebranda ubi Pastores non sunt. Notae ad Cassandrum. 
Animadversiones in Animadversiones Riveti. Votum Pacis. Discussio Apologetici Rivetiani 
de Pace. Notae ad Decalogum. De Fide & Operibus. De Antichristo. Appendix adversus 
Borboritam. Tomo quarto Politica, Tractatus de Jure Belli & Pacis. Apologeticus Rectorum 
Hollandiae. De Imperio Summarum Potestatum circa Sacra. Oratio super hac materia 
Amstelodami habita. Tomo quinto Juridica; Introductio ad Jurisprudentiam Batavicam. 
Florum sparsio ad Jus Justinianaeum. De Mari Libero. Tractatus alii varii. Tomo sexto His- 
torica; Annales, & Historia Belli Belgici. De Antiquitate Reipublicae Batavicae. Obsidio 
Grollae. Notae ad Procopium. Disquisitio de Origine Americana. Tomo septimo Philo- 
logica; Notae ad Martianum Capellam. Ad Arati Phoenomena. Ad Lucanum. Ad Sene- 
cam Tragicum. Ad Tacitum. Tomo octavo Poetica; Anthologia Graecorum Epigrammatum. 
Excerpta ex Stobaeo. Excerpta ex Tragoediis & Comoediis Graecis. Tragoediae Phoenissa, 
Electra, & Supplices. Tomo nono Poemata Latina tam edita hactenus, quam nondum edita, 
cum Epistolis. 

43 BG nos. 741-744, 910, 919-920; Grotius, Opera Omnia Theologica 111 (table of contents, 
unfoliated); Blok, ‘Deux lettres en francais de Marie de Reigersberg’ pp. 87-95 and Isaac 
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FIGURE 82 

First page of Gro- 
tius' De Aequitate 
(autograph, written 
around 1600) 


The events described in Grotius’ Annales et Historiae had long since ceased to 
be part of living memory at the time of publication in 1657. Yet Grotius' history 
of the Dutch Revolt remained politically controversial. When Pieter de Groot 
requested a printer's privilege from the Dutch States General in November 1656, 
his father's opponents were quick to bringup the Dutch States General's decree 
of November 1622, suppressing the Verantwoordingh. Pieter de Groot and his 


Vossius and His Circle pp. 455-458; Janssen, ‘Hugo Grotius, Antiquarianism and the Gothic 
Myth’: Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 148-163 and Hugo Grotius pp. 171-190. 
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brother Cornelis realized that they had to tread carefully. They took the precau- 
tion of dedicating the Annales et Historiae—“begun under your auspices"—to 
the States of Holland.^^ They had decided to publish the work because they 
shared their father's belief that 


it would neither be indecorous to his fatherland, nor inglorious for him- 
self, nor unfruitful for posterity to collect and publish in the form of 
Annals and Histories what he, born in Holland and part of the govern- 
ment for a while, had been able to learn about the main events of this 
war [i.e., the Dutch Revolt], partly from public records, partly from his 
conversations with eye witnesses. 


Grotius had not just adopted a Tacitean style in his history of the Dutch Revolt, 
but also written sine ira et studio (“without either bitterness or partiality”), just 
like the Roman historian had done in the first century AD. Readers of Grotius’ 
Annales et Historiae who expected the events of 1618-1619 to have clouded the 
author's judgment of Prince Maurice would come away disappointed. Accord- 
ing to Grotius' sons, 


[y]ou will see everywhere the faithful judgment of the author, uncorrup- 
ted by hatred or zeal, and a heart so inclined to the well-deserved praise 


44 Hugo Grotius, Annales et Historiae De Rebus Belgicis (Amsterdam: Blaeu, 1657) f. *3Y, 
*sv, *6'; Ridderikhoff, ‘Een aristocratische geschiedenis van de Opstand’ p. 278; see also 
Waszink, ‘Hugo Grotius’ Annales et Historiae’, ‘Tacitism in Holland’, ‘Tacitisme in Holland’ 
and ‘The Ideal of the Statesman-Historian: The Case of Hugo Grotius’. 

45 Grotius, Annales et Historiae f. *3*-: 

Quare nec indecoram patriae, nec sibi ingloriam, nec posteritati infructuosam fac- 
turum se rem merito credidit parens noster, si quae ipse natus in Hollandia, & in aliqua 
Reipublicae parte aliquandiu versatus, partim ex actis publicis, partim ex relatu eorum, 
qui coram pleraque viderant, de praecipuis hujusce belli successibus potuit cognoscere, 
colligeret, & in formam Annalium atque [*3"] Historiarum redacta publico daret. 

Hugo Grotius, Nederlandsche Jaerboeken en Historien trans. Joan Goris (Amsterdam, 
1681) f. 1v; 

Weshalven onsen Vaeder met reeden gelooft heeft, dat hy, zijnde selfs een Hollander 
gebooren, en een tijdt langh ook ten deelen in't bewindt der Regeeringhe geweest, met 
al't gheen voor een gedeelte uyt de Registers van den Staet, voor een gedeelte uyt het 
verhael der gener, die in de meeste saeken tegenwoordigh geweest waeren, 't sijner ken- 
nisse heeft konnen koomen, te versaemelen, en in Jaerboeken en Historien geschikt in't 
licht te geeven, een werk soude doen, dat nogh sijnen Vaederlande tot geringhen luys- 
ter, nogh voor hem sonder glorie, nogh voor de naekoomelinghen sonder vrucht zijn 
soude. 
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of the House of Nassau, especially Prince Maurice, that it will be easy to 
expose the mistake of those who, hitherto imbued with false opinions, 
have ascribed to the author other than legitimate reasons whenever he 
felt the need to disagree with Prince Maurice.*6 


This nice turn-of-phrase befitted the Tacitean style of the work as a whole. 
Yet how many Dutch readers would have believed it in the aftermath of the 
Exclusion Crisis (1654)? For the sake of a peace treaty with the Common- 
wealth of England, the States of Holland had agreed to leave the Stadtholderate 
and Captaincy-Generalship vacant, and to exclude members of the House of 
Orange from these positions. Moreover, many readers may have remembered 
Grotius’ defense of the sovereignty of the County of Holland in his Verant- 
woordingh. Seen from this angle, the Annales et Historiae could be interpreted 
as bolstering the regime of John de Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. Few 
readers would have given credence to the claim of Grotius’ sons that the 
Annales et Historiae testified to their father’s “steadfast love for his fatherland” 
and nothing else besides.*” 


46 Tacitus, Annals 1.1; Grotius, Annales et Historiae f. *3" 

Videbitis fidele ubique authoris nec aut odio aut studio corruptum judicium, adeoque 
propensum in meritas Nassaviae domus, Principisque speciatim Mauritii, laudes animum, 
ut facile sit eorum convincere errorem, qui falsis hactenus imbuti opinionibus, ea, quae 
contra eundem Principem sentire aliquando necesse habuit, alii quam legitimae imputar- 
unt causae. Videbitis constantem ejusdem, nec temporum ullis, nec inimicorum labefac- 
tatum injuriis, sed talem ad extremum usque spiritum in patriam amorem .... 

Grotius, Nederlandsche Jaerboeken en Historien f**2* 

Ghy sult allerweeghen sien een getrouw oordeel des Schryvers, dat nogh door haet 
nogh door liefde is bedorven, en een hart soo geneghen tot den welverdienden lof des 
Huys van Nassau, en insonderheit van Prins Maurits, dat het light is t'oovertuyghen de 
dwaelinghe der gener, die tot nogh toe ingenoomen met valsche meeninghen, al't gheen 
waer in hy wel eer in gevoelen van den geseyden Prins noodtsaekelijk heeft moeten ver- 
schillen, een andere dan een wettelijke oorsaek hebben toegeschreven. Ghy sult sien een 
stantvastighe liefde desselven tot sijn Vaederlandt, welke nogh de dwarsdriften der tijden, 
nogh sijner vyanden gekreukt hebben, maer soodanigh eene, die hem tot den uytersten 
aedemtoght is bygebleeven .... 

47 Jonathan Israel, The Dutch Republic: Its Rise, Greatness, and Fall, 1477-1806 (Clarendon 
Press, 1998) pp. 713-726; on the States party's view of the Dutch Revolt and Eighty Years 
War, see also Jasper van der Steen, Memory Wars in the Low Countries, 1566-1700 (Leiden 
and Boston: Brill Academic Publishers, 2015) pp. 70, 236-255 and "The trap of history: The 
States Party and the Revolt of the Netherlands, 1650-1660, De Zeventiende Eeuw: Cultuur 
in de Nederlanden in Interdisciplinair Perspectief 29 (2013) pp. 189-205. 
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5 Grotius’ Intellectual Legacy in the Era of the ‘True Freedom’ and 
Beyond (1660-1678) 


Following his appointment as Pensionary of Amsterdam in 1660, Pieter de 
Groot's career became inextricably bound up with that of John de Witt, de facto 
leader of the Dutch Republic from 1652 onwards. Although he was never as 
close to John de Witt as Grotius had been to Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, there 
was an eerie resemblance between the political careers of father and son. Both 
men climbed the ladder of power in the Dutch Republic under the aegis of 
the Advocates of Holland (later called Grand Pensionaries) and fell victim to 
violent regime changes instigated by the Princes of Orange. Pieter de Groot 
was aware of the parallels between his own life and that of his father. In the 
aftermath of 1672 (the so-called Rampjaar or ‘Year of Disaster’), he routinely ref- 
erenced Grotius' works to make sense of the calamities that had befallen him. 
Moreover, he redoubled his efforts to preserve his father's intellectual legacy. 
How did Pieter de Groot become a loyal lieutenant of John de Witt? The 
Grand Pensionary of Holland was the leader of the so-called States party, oth- 
erwise known as the party of 'true freedom; a loose regent grouping, primar- 
ily concentrated in Holland, which argued for provincial sovereignty, favored 
republican forms of government, and sought to deny the House of Orange any 
substantial role in the country's affairs. De Witt was unwilling to intervene in 
the dispute between Grotius' heirs and the town of Rotterdam, but otherwise 
made a point of befriending Pieter de Groot. In November 1656, he persuaded 
the Dutch States General to grant a printer's privilege for the planned opera 
omnia edition of Grotius' works. Pieter de Groot, who served as the Elector Pal- 
atine's representative in The Hague, returned the favor by cooperating with the 
Grand Pensionary to resolve several minor diplomatic crises. No wonder, then, 
that in 1660 De Witt put pressure on his political allies in Amsterdam to appoint 
Pieter de Groot as the town’s Pensionary. In De Witt’s words, he wanted some- 


[TH 


body in place “‘imbued with the right maxims and principles for the state in 


1» 


general and the city of Amsterdam in particular,” capable of supporting him 
in the hour of need.48 

Pieter de Groot did not disappoint De Witt. They shared an interest in the 
political theories of Pieter de la Court and read drafts of the latter's Interest 


of Holland (1662). The new Pensionary of Amsterdam agreed with De La Court 


48 A cited by Herbert H. Rowen, John de Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland, 1625-1672 (Prin- 
ceton: Princeton University Press, 1978) pp. 346-347 (see also p. 280); Van Leeuwen, Het 
leven van Pieter de Groot pp. 79-84, 93-99. 
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that republics were superior to monarchies, and that only republics could guar- 
antee liberty of conscience and security of private property, the twin pillars of 
the Dutch Golden Age. Yet Pieter de Groot did not approve of De La Court’s 
radical republicanism in every respect. He was critical, for example, of De La 
Court’s proposals to democratize town governments in Holland. Like his father, 
he detested popular pressure in politics, and was convinced of the rightness 
of rule by a narrow, wealthy and entrenched oligarchy. Yet he came to De La 
Court’s defense when the Leiden consistory of the Dutch Reformed Church 
decided that Interest of Holland and De la Court's Political Discourses (1662) 
were sufficient grounds for excommunication. He appealed to De Witt to inter- 
vene: “‘in a free country like this,” it ought not to be tolerated that “‘the broth- 
ers ”—his sarcastic term for Calvinist preachers—extend their censorship to 
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matters “‘of a purely political nature?” De Witt was more cautious, however. 
He did not lift a finger to support De la Court in the latter’s dispute with the 
Leiden consistory, much to the chagrin of Pieter de Groot.^? 

The limits of De Witt's power and authority became clear when the town 
of Amsterdam dismissed its Pensionary in January 1667 and blocked Pieter de 
Groot's appointment as one of the justices of the Court of Holland and Zeeland 
a month later. The Pensionary’s lively intelligence and easygoing manner can- 
not have endeared him to the sterner members of the Amsterdam city council. 
Yet his dismissal was largely the work of burgomaster Gillis Valckenier, one 
of De Witt's political rivals. The Grand Pensionary did find Pieter de Groot a 
new job. In February 1668, he was appointed as ordinary Dutch ambassador to 
Sweden, a signatory of the Triple Alliance. In Stockholm, he was again confron- 
ted with his father's legacy. Representatives of Queen Christina approached 
him, requesting his support for her claims to the throne. He informed De Witt 
that, although his father's memory obliged him to do what he could for her, he 
did not want to give the least cause for offense to the Swedish Crown, charged 
as he was with cultivating Dutch-Swedish friendship.59 

Back home, Pieter de Groot's political star continued to rise in the summer 
of 1669. The Dutch States General recalled its ambassador from Stockholm with 
the aim of sending him to France instead. In addition, he was offered the job of 


49 As cited by Rowen, John de Witt p. 395 (see also pp. 280, 302, 392-398) and as cited by 
Van Leeuwen, Het leven van Pieter de Groot p.141 (see also pp. 139-142); Arthur Weststeijn, 
Commercial Republicanism in the Dutch Golden Age: The Political Thought of Johan & Pieter 
de la Court (Leiden and Boston: Brill Academic Publishers, 2012) pp. 55-56, 339; Israel, The 
Dutch Republic pp. 760, 809-810. 

50 Rowen, John de Witt pp. 164, 558, 662—664; Van Leeuwen, Het leven van Pieter de Groot 
pp. 146—161, 173-212. 
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Pensionary of Rotterdam, the post once held by his father. Following his return 
to The Hague, Pieter de Groot was installed as Pensionary of Rotterdam in Janu- 
ary 1670. He travelled to Paris eight months later. The new Dutch ambassador 
faced an uphill struggle at the Court of Versailles. There was little he could do to 
stop the march towards war. To his credit, he soon got wind of Louix x1v's hos- 
tile intentions towards the Low Countries, including the King's plan to attack 
the Dutch Republic through the Rhineland. Although he never found out about 
the Treaty of Dover (1670), he repeatedly warned the Dutch States General not 
to put their trust in Charles 11 of England and to prepare for war instead.*! 

The Dutch States General recalled Pieter de Groot in March 1672. His services 
were desperately needed at home. Two months later, he resigned as Pension- 
ary of Rotterdam, but was immediately coopted as a member of the city council 
(vroedschap), which deputed him to the meetings of the States of Holland in 
The Hague. When the Dutch States General learnt in mid-June that the French 
army had crossed the Rhine, it dispatched Pieter de Groot and two other del- 
egates to negotiate with Louis x1v. He engaged in various rounds of shuttle 
diplomacy, involving the Dutch States General in The Hague, William 111 of 
Orange at the Dutch army headquarters on the border of Holland and Utrecht, 
and Louis xiv at the latter's army headquarters in Rhenen. By playing for time, 
he enabled William 111, the new Dutch army leader, to complete Holland's 
defenses. Against the background of a deteriorating military situation—the 
French marched into Utrecht in late June—and riots in the Holland towns, 
Pieter de Groot supported the States of Holland's decision to appoint the Prince 
of Orange as Stadtholder. It did not earn him the latter's gratitude. In late July, 
he was barred from the meetings of the States of Holland, on the grounds that, 
as William 111 put it, “‘he had gone too far with France, beyond the mandate 
that had been given him?” At his wife's urging, he fled to Antwerp the follow- 
ing day.52 

Atthe nadir of his political career, Pieter de Groot used his father's personal 
archive as a bargaining chip in his negotiations with the Prince of Orange. His 
aim was to obtain guarantees for a safe return to Holland. Prior to his flight, he 
had experienced at first hand the mob violence that would claim the lives of 
John and Cornelis de Witt in August 1672. In a pamphlet published in London 
that same month, he noted how 


51 Rowen, John de Witt pp. 718—719, 739—759; Van Leeuwen, Het leven van Pieter de Groot 
pp. 211-228. 

52 As cited by Rowen, John de Witt p. 857, see also pp. 835-839, 846-852; H.C.H. Moquette, 
'Gehate Rotterdamsche Regenten in 1672, Rotterdams Jaarboekje, second series, v11 (1919) 
pp. 65-77, in particular pp. 66-67. 
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My House [in Rotterdam] hath been set upon several times, as well by 
night as by day, my Messengers dragg along the Streets, my Children 
threatned, my Self and my Followers on a Sunday coming from the Stadt 
House [i.e., City Hall] in Sermon time assassinated [i.e., assaulted] with 
drawn Knives.53 


He declared himself willing to resume his duties as Pensionary of Rotter- 
dam if and when the States of Holland could assure his safety. Yet he must 
have realized that this was now a decision for the Prince of Orange, who had 
strengthened his grip on power by changing the composition of the Holland 
town councils. Abraham de Wicquefort (1606-1682), the Duke of Brunswick’s 
agent in The Hague and a longtime friend, offered to act as a go-between.5* 

In his letters to De Wicquefort, Pieter de Groot referenced his fathers' work- 
ing papers and publications to argue—not wholly convincingly—that he had 
never shown any enmity towards the House of Orange. Grotius' works were 
filled “with eulogies of the House of Orange and Nassau,” particularly the 
Annales et Historiae. He claimed to have had the manuscript printed without 
any alterations, even though he could have changed or suppressed any pas- 
sages that served "to glorify [the Princes of Orange], had I been an enemy of 
the House.” Of course, he realized that William 111 had good reason to associate 
him with the States party. Yet it was possible to arrive at an evenhanded judg- 
ment of the States party, such as displayed by the Prince's grandfather, Frederic 
Henry, who had congratulated Grotius on escaping from Loevestein Castle. “I 
have the letter among my papers, written entirely in his [i.e., Frederic Henry's] 
own hand.” He noted that it had appeared in print as well—in “a small book, 
which my late father wrote against Mr. Rivet.” He urged De Wicquefort to take 
a copy and use it in his negotiations with William 111. Clearly, Grotius’ public- 
ations and personal archive had lost nothing of their political relevance. The 
pleas of Pieter de Groot fell on deaf ears, however. In autumn 1674, he returned 


53 Pieter de Groot, Two letters from the Lord Pieter de Groot to the states of Holland and 
West-Friesland and to the governours of Rotterdam in vindication of his reputation and the 
occasion of his retiring to Antwerp, dated August the first (London, 1672) (Wing G2066); 
Moquette, ‘Gehate Rotterdamsche Regenten’ pp. 71-76; Rowen, John de Witt pp. 880-881. 

54 De Groot, Two letters from the Lord Pieter de Groot to the states of Holland and West- 
Friesland pp. 65-77; Lettres de Pierre de Groot, Ambassadeur des Provinces-Unies, a Abra- 
ham de Wicquefort, Résident des ducs de Brunswick (1668-1674) ed. FJ.L. Kramer (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1894) pp. 77-78, 115, 284 (Pieter de Groot to Abraham de Wic- 
quefort, Antwerp, 26 Sept. 1672, 23 March 1673, and 18 Jan. 1674); Rowen, John de Witt 
pp. 275-276, 847, 853; Maurice Keens-Soper, ‘Abraham de Wicquefort and diplomatic the- 
ory’, Diplomacy & Statecraft 8:2 (1997) 16-30. 
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to Holland without any government guarantees for his safety and was put on 
trial for high treason the following year, largely on account of his frank epis- 
tolary exchanges with De Wicquefort.55 

Pieter de Groot revealed his true ideological colors to De Wicquefort when 
discussing the publications of Sir William Temple (1628-1699), the English 
ambassador in The Hague. In July 1674, De Wicquefort sent him a copy of 
Remarques sur l'estat des Provinces Unies des Pais-bas, the French translation 
of Temple's Observations upon the United Provinces of the Netherlands (1673). 
In response to De Wicquefort's inquiries, Pieter de Groot praised the author's 
deep knowledge of Dutch history. Less prudently, he declared to be extremely 
pleased with the author's portrayal of John de Witt. The murdered man had no 
less abounded “in virtue and generosity" than in “knowledge and intelligence.” 
If Pieter de Groot could have given the author one suggestion for improvement, 
it would have been to end the Remarques with Temple's recall from The Hague 
in September 1670.56 

Pieter de Groot was more critical of the Remarques in a second letter to De 
Wicquefort. Citing his father's writings, he forcefully objected to its simplistic 
analysis of the religious and political conflicts of the Twelve Years Truce. 
Temple made it appear as if Dutch Calvinists and Maurice of Nassau had saved 
the country from disaster, by opposing an alleged desire on the part of Olden- 
barnevelt and the Remonstrants to reconcile the Dutch Republic with Spain 
and the Catholic religion. Pieter de Groot's long and detailed critique was 
clearly informed by his father's Annales et Historiae. Temple's reconstruction 
of events did not just harm the reputation of “many considerable families in 


55 Lettres de Pierre de Groot ed. Krámer pp. xxii, 102 (Pieter de Groot to Abraham de Wic- 
quefort, Antwerp, 20 Feb. 1673) and pp. 285-286 (De Groot to De Wicquefort, 22 Jan 
1674); Grotius, Opera Omnia Theologica Vol. 1, f. **3"; BG nos. 919, 1183; Jacobus Scheltema, 
Geschied- en Letterkundig Mengelwerk Vol. 11 (Amsterdam, 1819) pp. 1-224 (reproduction of 
the extant materials of the 1675 court case against Pieter de Groot, including the lawyers' 
briefs and the verdict of the Court of Holland and Zeeland); De Bruin, Geheimhouding en 
verraad pp. 538—544; Van der Steen, Memory Wars in the Low Countries pp. 70, 236-255 and 
"The trap of history’. 

As noted in chapter 2, Willem de Groot sharply criticized his brother for reproducing 

Frederic Henry's letter in his Votum pro pace ecclesiastica (1642). By contrast, Pieter con- 
sidered it prudent to include the letter among the prefatory materials of the first volume 
of Grotius' Opera Omnia Theologica. 

56 Sir William Temple, Remarques sur l'estat des Provinces Unies des Pais-Bas. Faites en 
l'an 1672 (The Hague, 1674) and Observations upon the United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands (second edition, London, 1673); Lettres de Pierre de Groot ed. Krámer pp. 402-403 
(Pieter de Groot to Abraham de Wicquefort, 27 July 1674); Rowen, John de Witt, pp. 736, 
738. 
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our state,” including his own, but was also “completely against the truth.’ He 
explained that the followers of Gomarus and Arminius had disagreed about 
“an absolute kind of predestination versus a conditional one," as first defined 
by Calvin and Melanchton, respectively. Yet the concomitant political crisis had 
been the work of “those who sought to create divisions in the state.” Following 
the intervention of the States of Holland, the orthodox Calvinists had left the 
public church and organized their own, separate church services. Maurice of 
Nassau had taken their side for no other reason than to oppose Oldenbarnevelt. 
Eager to gain the upper hand in the political struggle with Holland, the other 
provinces had supported him. A national synod had been called in direct con- 
travention of the Union of Utrecht (1579)—“as Mr. Temple notes himself" The 
Synod of Dort (1619) had increased the religious and political divisions, by con- 
demning those “who were on the side of the States of Holland.” Remonstrant 
ministers had been removed from their livings and banned from the country. 
Their possessions had been subject to confiscation. Only when Frederic Henry 
became Stadtholder could the deleterious effects of his elder brother's coup 
détat be softened or reversed. If De Wicquefort would open his copy of the 
Annales et Historiae and look up “what my late father has written on this sub- 
ject,’ he would find “a judgment of great clarity and moderation.” Evidently, 
Pieter de Groot did not just see the manuscript through the press, but thor- 
oughly internalized its argument. Right until the end of his life, he would read 
Dutch history and politics through his father's eyes.57 

Pieter de Groot's critique of Temple suggests that key supporters of De Witt 
construed the regime's ideological commitments in very different ways. For De 
La Court, true freedom' meanta republican form of government along the lines 
sketched by Niccoló Machiavelli and James Harrington, in sharp contrast to the 
existing practices of the regent oligarchy of Holland. Democratic republican- 
ism held few attractions for Pieter de Groot, however. He and his Remonstrant 
friends were far more interested in righting the wrongs of 1618-1619. Grotius’ 


57 Lettres de Pierre de Groot ed. Krämer pp. 405-406 (Pieter de Groot to Abraham de Wicque- 
fort, 27 July 1674); Temple, Remarques sur l'estat des Provinces Unies des Pais-Bas p. 256; on 
the Remonstrant interpretation of the Dutch Revolt and Eighty Years War, see Van der 
Steen, Memory Wars in the Low Countries pp. 141-158. 

As Henk Nellen notes in an e-mail to me, it seems strange that, in critiquing Temple, 
Pieter de Groot did not reference Grotius' Verantwoordingh (1622), a forceful and effective 
defence of Oldenbarnevelt's religious policies during the Twelve Years Truce. Pieter must 
have had the following passages in the Annales et Historiae in mind when he wrote to De 
Wicquefort in July 1674: Grotius, Annales et Historiae pp. 100, 102 and 552-555, also to be 
found in Hugo Grotius, De rebus belgicis, or, The annals and history of the Low-Countrey- 
warrs trans. Thomas Manly (London, 1665) pp. 176—176, 179 and 950-954. 
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working papers were instrumental in this regard. Pieter de Groot made the 
papers available to Philip van Limborch and Gerard Brandt Sr., for example. 
Both Remonstrant divines drew on these materials in printed source editions 
and, in the case of Brandt Sr, also in a four-volume Historie der Reformatie /‘His- 
tory of the Reformation’ (1671, 1674, and 1704).58 

Praestantium ac Eruditorum Virorum Epistolae (1660) was an edition of the 
correspondence of Remonstrant worthies, published with Pieter de Groot's 
wholehearted support. For the first time, Grotius' incoming as well as outgoing 
correspondence appeared in print, alongside the letters of Arminius, Conradus 
Vorstius (1569-1622), Episcopius, Uyttenbogaert, and Barlaeus. The stated aim 
of the editors, one of whom was Van Limborch, was to defend the Remon- 
strant doctrines condemned at the Synod of Dort, and to set the historical 
record straight in other ways as well. According to the editors' preface, nothing 
could afford readers a better insight into the sincerity with which Remonstrant 


58 Lettres de Pierre de Groot ed. Krämer p. 134 (Pieter de Groot to Abraham de Wicquefort, 
4 July 1673); Gerard Brandt, Historie der Reformatie en andere kerkelyke geschiedenissen 
in en ontrent de Nederlanden, 4 vols., (Amsterdam: Rieuwertsz and Boom 1671, 1674, and 
1704) 11; Weststeijn, Commercial Republicanism in the Dutch Golden Age p. 323; Joris van 
Eijnatten, ‘Lodestars of Latitude: Gerard Brandt's Peaceable Christian, c. 1664, Irenicism 
and Religious Dissent’, LIAS: Sources and Documents Relating to the Early Modern History of 
Ideas 26 (1999) pp. 57-75, particularly p. 72; E.O.G. Haitsma Mulier, The Myth of Venice and 
Dutch Republican Thought in the Seventeenth Century (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1980) pp. 120- 
169, ‘The Language of Seventeenth-Century Republicanism in the United Provinces: Dutch 
or European’ in: The Languages of Political Theory in Early-Modern Europe ed. A. Pagden 
(CUP, 1987) pp. 179-195, and ‘A Controversial Republican: Dutch Views on Machiavelli in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries’ in: Machiavelli and Republicanism ed. Gisela 
Bock, Quentin Skinner and Maurizio Viroli (CUP, 1990) pp. 247-263; G.O. van de Klashorst, 
‘De ‘ware vrijheid’, 1650-1672’ in: Vrijheid: Een geschiedenis van de vijftiende tot de twintigste 
eeuw ed. E.O.G. Haitsma Mulier and W.R.E. Velema (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University 
Press, 1999) pp. 157-186; Van der Steen, Memory Wars in the Low Countries pp. 141-158 and 
236—255 and ‘The trap of history’; A.E.M. Jansen and Kosterus G. van Manen, In de Schaduw 
van Dordt (1618-1619): Gerard Brandt als geschiedschrijver (Nijmegen: Valkhof Pers, 2019). 

Gerard Brandt Sr. taught at the Remonstrant Seminary in Amsterdam, like Philip van 
Limborch. He dedicated Stichtelyke gedichten (1665), a volume of religious poetry, to Pieter 
de Groot, who had facilitated its publication and who was an accomplished writer of 
Dutch poetry himself. Yet Stichtelyke gedichten also served to commemorate Grotius, “so 
great in name and in deed.” Brandt Sr. reminded his readers that Grotius had written much 
of his religious poetry while suffering for the sake of “the country's freedom and justice.” 
There seems little doubt that Pieter de Groot was consulted about the text of Brandt Sr's 
dedication. See Gerard Brandt Sr., Stichtelyke gedichten: vervaetende verscheide gebeden, 
plichten en opwekkingen ter godtsaeligheit (Amsterdam: Jan Rieuwertsz, 1665) f. *iiii-verso 
through f. “vii-recto, particularly f. *v; Jansen and Van Manen, In de Schaduw van Dordt 
p. 89. 
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worthies had discussed church doctrine or the high moral standards which 
they had adopted in their private lives than the epistolary exchanges between 
friends. Nowhere could the "cause of Christian tolerance" be better appreciated 
than in "familiar letters." This was a formula for success. Just two years later, 
Gerard Brandt Sr. published a selection of letters by Remonstrant worthies, all 
in Dutch translation. The source edition opened with Brandt's translation of 
Grotius' long letter to Gideon van den Boetzelaer (1569-1634), Dutch ambas- 
sador in Paris, written in late December 1615. Brandt Sr. claimed in the 'Address 
to the Christian Reader’ that he did not wish to reopen “the old wound of the 
Dutch churches,” but then invited his coreligionists to read for themselves how 
much "their fathers, friends and they themselves" had suffered for "the sake of 
Christ" and “a free conscience,” while appealing to the Counter-Remonstrants 
to redress past wrongs by adopting "the mutual toleration offered by us." It was 
not exactly a source edition free of partisanship. Meanwhile, Praestantium ac 
Eruditorum Virorum Epistolae sold out quickly, necessitating a new and signific- 
antly expanded edition (1684). In the preface, Van Limborch noted with quiet 
satisfaction that the first edition had ruffled quite a few feathers in the Dutch 
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Reformed Church. When a distinguished Counter-Remonstrant praised it for 
finally exposing Remonstrant secrets, Van Limborch had retorted that those 
secrets were so public, in fact, that he and his fellow editors had sought to 
disclose them to the whole world. The shoe was now on the other foot. Van 
Limborch openly challenged the Counter-Remonstrants to tell the true story 
of the Synod of Dort, and to let the public pass judgment on their words and 
deeds. Clearly, the memory wars were far from over in the Dutch Republic. Prin- 
ted publication was the medium of choice for Remonstrants fighting the reli- 
gious and political battles of the early Enlightenment. Yet manuscript materials 
remained important. Remonstrants sought to acquire an advantage over their 
opponents by producing new source editions and by issuing their own, heavily 
documented accounts of European religious history. A case in point is Brandt 
Sr's monumental Historie der Reformatie|'History of the Reformation'5? 


59  Praestantium ac Eruditorum Virorum Epistolae Ecclesiasticae et Theologicae, ed. C. Hart- 
soecker and P. van Limborch (Amsterdam: Henricum Dendrinum, 1660) praefatio (unfoli- 
ated) and pp. 395, 415, 421, 445, 616, 618, 621-622, 630, 632, 634, 677, 691—692, 693, 710, 711, 
739, 744, 746—748, 760, 763-764, 767, 771, 948-950; Brieven van Verscheyde Vermaerde en 
Geleerde Mannen deser eeuwe trans. and ed. Gerard Brandt Sr. (Amsterdam: Jan Rieuwerts- 
zoon, 1662) p. *3"-¥ (‘Address to the Christian Reader’) and pp. 1-51 (Grotius' letter to 
Gideon van den Boetzelaer of late December 1615); Bw Ino. 438 (Grotius' letter to Gideon 
van den Boetzelaer of late December 1615); Praestantium ac Eruditorum Virorum Epistolae 
Ecclesiasticae et Theologicae ed. C. Hartsoecker and P. van Limborch (second edition, Am- 
sterdam: Henricus Wetstein, 1684), f. *27—"5" and the letters numbered 117, 203, 210—212, 
216—218, 223-226, 230-238, 247-248, 255-259, 262-263, 266, 272, 274—278, 286-289, 290, 
292, 295-296, 298, 293, 294, 297, 300, 303, 383, 387-390, 393, 394-396, 398-403, 407-408, 
413-417, 420—421, 438-440, 442, 447—448, 451, 453, 459, 462, 474, 480-481, 483-484, 494- 
495; 499-502, 509, 511, 513, 514, 518, 529-532, 535» 537) 538, 541-542, 545-547, 548-551, 553 
554 556-557, 560, 564-567, 569-574, 575, 577, 578, 580-582, 631, 642-643; Grotius, Meletius 
ed. and trans. Posthumus Meyjes p. 7; NNBW VIII, columns 147-149 (entry on Gideon van 
den Boetzelaer); Jansen and Van Manen, In de Schaduw van Dordt p. 83; Charles H. Parker, 
‘To the Attentive, Nonpartisan Reader: The Appeal to History and National Identity in 
the Religious Disputes of the Seventeenth-Century Netherlands’, The Sixteenth Century 
Journal 28, No. 1 (Spring, 1997) pp. 57-78, particularly pp. 75-77; Van der Steen, Memory 
Wars in the Low Countries pp. 141-158, 236-255 and ‘The trap of history’. 

The first edition of Praestantium ac Eruditorum Virorum Epistolae (1660) contains 
twenty-four letters by Grotius and another eleven addressed to him. The second, expan- 
ded edition (1684) includes sixty-eight letters by Grotius and another seventy-five written 
to him. In the preface to the second edition, Van Limborch noted that George Rataller 
Doubleth, one of the justices of the Court of Holland and Zeeland, had made copies of 
Grotius’ letters available to Gerard Joannes Vossius. For Doubleth, see Robert Fruin, ‘Uit 
het Dagboek van een Oud-Hollander' in: Robert Fruin, Verspreide Geschriften ed. P.J. Blok, 
P.L. Muller and S. Muller Fz., 10 vols. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1901-1905) IV pp. 195- 
244. 
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The political and religious conflicts of the Twelve Years Truce formed the 
subject of the Historie’s second volume, published in 1674. To contest the Coun- 
ter-Remonstrant version of events, Brandt Sr. frequently referenced the manu- 
script materials made available by Pieter de Groot, doing so in the text as well as 
in the marginal notes. For example, he recounted how the States of Holland had 
sent Grotius to a meeting of the States of Zeeland in Middelburg in August 1617, 
to explain their opposition to the calling of a national synod. He informed his 
readers that he had gleaned the wording of Grotius' two addresses to the States 
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of Zeeland from his hero's papers. Reproducing a 1618 memorandum of the 
Delegated States of Holland, wherein Grotius recommended that a provincial 
synod be held in Holland prior to the calling of a national one, Brandt Sr. again 
noted that he had found it “among several of [Grotius'] papers." The Historie’s 
second volume contains many more excerpts from documents that Pieter de 
Groot had put at the author's disposal, including letters addressed to Grotius by 
Gerard Joannes Vossius and John Overall. Brandt Sr. prefaced his Dutch transla- 
tion of Overall's letter of 30 June 1617 with the claim—undoubtedly true—that 
he had inspected the original himself. The traces of Brandt Sr's workmanship 
remain visible today. There is an anonymous letter of 29 June 1621 in the Papen- 
broeck Collection in Leiden University Library that contains a note in Brandt 
Sr's hand, correctly identifying it as a "letter sent [to Grotius] by [Cornelis] van 
der Myle” (i.e., Oldenbarnevelt's son-in-law).60 


60 X UBL, PAP 2 (Cornelis van der Myle to Grotius, 29 June 1621); Gerard Brandt Sr., Historie der 
Reformatie en andere kerkelyke geschiedenissen in en ontrent de Nederlanden, 4 vols., (Am- 
sterdam: Rieuwertsz and Boom, 1671, 1674, and 1704) 11 pp. 438-439 (John Overall's letter 
of 27 July/6 Aug. 1616), 525-526 (John Overall’s letter of 20/30 June 1617), 583-591 (Grotius' 
two addresses to the States of Zeeland), 757—780 (memorandum of the Delegated States 
of Holland on pp. 768—780, quote on p. 769), 790, 803; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 8-9; 
BW 1 nos. 468 and 516, (John Overall to Grotius, 27 July/6 Aug 1616 and 20/30 June 1617), 11 
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Thanks to Pieter de Groot's generosity in sharing his father's working papers, 
Brandt Sr. and Van Limborch could lodge Grotius firmly in the Remonstrant 
camp. It did not make the latter any less controversial. The Remonstrant efforts 
to rewrite Dutch history continued to rankle with their Calvinist compatriots. 
In 1676, the Dutch Reformed Church persuaded the States of Holland to retract 
the printer's privilege for Historie der Reformatie, granted by John de Witt six 
years earlier. The States of Holland warned Brandt Sr. not to give offense “with 
regard to the government and religion of these provinces” in the work’s remain- 
ing volumes. In 1704, two more volumes were published by Brandt Sr's young- 
est son, the Remonstrant minister Johannes Brandt (1660-1708). A year later, 
Johannes Brandt went into print again to defend his father’s writings against 
Calvinist detractors. As long as the flashpoints of seventeenth-century Dutch 
history continued to shape the identities of Calvinists and Remonstrants alike, 
Grotius remained an extremely divisive figure. However, as we shall see in the 
next chapter, the publications of Van Limborch and Brandt Sr. also marked the 
beginnings of Grotius' transformation into a champion of toleration and har- 
binger of the Enlightenment.® 

The Court of Holland and Zeeland cleared Pieter de Groot of all treason 
charges in December 1676. Still, his political career was finished. No verdict 


no. 659 (Cornelis van der Myle to Grotius, 29 June 1621); Johannes Brandt, Verantwoording 
van de Historie der Reformatie van wylen zyn' Vader G. Brandt tegens de beschuldigingen 
van Jacobus Leidekker, predikant te Middelburg (Amsterdam, 1705) p. 33; Jansen and Van 
Manen, In de Schaduw van Dordt pp. 135-151, 232, 392. 

The letters exchanged between Grotius and Vossius in the period 1615-1618 were cited 
frequently and at length by Brandt Sr, who translated them into Dutch. Compare His- 
torie der Reformatie 11 pp. 254, 276—281, 283—287, 314, 289, 439—440, 457, 524—525, 527, 528, 
569, 697. BrandtSr. could not have taken the text of Overall's letter of 20/30 June 1617 from 
the first edition of Praestantium ac Eruditorum Virorum Epistolae, which contains just one 
letter by Overall (from May 1613). Compare Praestantium ac Eruditorum Virorum Epistolae 
(1660) pp. 395-399 and Bw 1 no. 267. 

Grotius' own publications were another important source for Brandt Sr. in analyzing 
the religious and political conflicts of the Twelve Years Truce. The Historie’s second volume 
contains numerous references to Ordinum Pietas, Verantwoordingh, and Annales et His- 
toriae, for example. Compare Brandt Sr., Historie der Reformatie 11 pp. 209-210, 226-227, 
235-239, 435-383, 426—428, 458—459, 461, 465, 468, 525, 553-556, 568-572, 631, 633-634, 
798, 801, 806-809, 811, 813-816, 821, 828, 830, 839-841, 846, 848—849, 875. 

61 Brandt Sr., Historie der Reformatie 111 pp. *37—*5" (Johannes Brandt's dedication to Egber- 
tus Veen and Gerard van Maarloop and his preface to the reader); Johannes Brandt, Ver- 
antwoording van de Historie der Reformatie p. 33; NNBW V1 column 188 (Johannes Brandt’ 
entry); Van der Steen, Memory Wars in the Low Countries pp. 141-158, 236-255, 273-288 
and ‘The trap of history’; Jansen and Van Manen, In de Schaduw van Dordt pp. 104-109, 
125-126, 149-150, 237-239, 33-337. 
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FIGURE 86 Front and back of an unsigned letter to Grotius of 29 June 1621, correctly identi- 
fied by Brandt Sr. as a "letter sent [to Grotius] by [Cornelis] van der Myle.” 


could change the fact that the States party had been ousted from power in 
July 1672. Impaired in health, Pieter de Groot spent the last years of his life 
facilitating the edition of his father's Opera Omnia Theologica. He signed the 
dedication to Charles 11 of England on 1 February 1678 and died four months 
later. The Opera Omnia Theologica were published simultaneously by Blaeu in 
Amsterdam and Moses Pitt in London the next year. The edition had been an 
uphill battle, largely on account of a fire in the Blaeu print shop in February 
1672 and Louis Xrv's invasion of the Dutch Republic that summer, precipitat- 
ing an economic as well as a political crisis. Blaeu's credit lines must have been 
stretched to the limit to produce the three bulky, folio-sized volumes. Pieter 
de Groot's diplomatic missions in the period 1667-1672 and his self-imposed 
exile in Antwerp and Cologne in 1672-1674 may have caused additional delays. 
Apparently, the fire in the Blaeu print shop broke out just as the composit- 
ors had finished working on Grotius' annotations on the Gospel of St. John. 
The flames consumed approximately one hundred printed sheets, along with 
the printer's copy. The compositors had set up the type using a copy of the 
first edition, “emendated in [Grotius’] own hand,’ which had been made avail- 
able by Pieter de Groot. It contained Grotius' hand-written Latin translations of 
Greek and Hebrew citations. Fortunately, the page proofs of the Opera Omnia 
Theologica—up to and including Grotius' annotations on the Gospel of St. 
Luke—had been sent to the indexer already. They were not in the print shop at 
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the time of the fire. This stroke of luck allowed Blaeu to continue with printing. 
Yet the Greek and Hebrew quotations in Grotius’ annotations on the Gospel of 
St. John and subsequent bible books had to be translated into Latin again, using 
a variety of other sources, such as Grotius’ edition of Stobaeus (1623).9? 

It was not just enforced leisure, but also an attentiveness to family honor 
that induced Pieter de Groot to cooperate closely with Blaeu in publishing 
Grotius’ Opera Omnia Theologica. The former diplomat heaped praises on his 
father in his address to the reader. The son who had endured so much criticism 
from both parents declared that Grotius had been “extremely skilled in juris- 
prudence and history, most versatile in languages, a born poet and cultivator 
of the pen.” For the first time, Grotius’ entire political career was documented 
in a brief vita at the start of volume 1 of the Opera Omnia Theologica. Curi- 
ously, the vita made no mention of De Jure Belli ac Pacis. Instead, Pieter de 


62 De Bruin, Geheimhouding en verraad pp. 538—544; Grotius, Opera Omnia Theologica 1f. *2*- 
v, *3t-v; De Boekhandel te Amsterdam, voornamelijk in de 17° eeuw ed. M.M. Kleerkooper and 
WP. van Stockum, 2 vols. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1914-1916) Vol. 1 pp. 44-46; Vor- 
sterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht p. 10; H. de la Fontaine Verwey, Uit de 
wereld van het boek, 4 vols. (Amsterdam: Nico Israel, 1975-1997) 111: In en om de ‘Vergulde 
Sonnewyser' p. 187; BG nos. 458, 919-920. 

According to the ‘Address to the Reader’, Grotius’ marked-up copies of the Annotations 
on the Old and New Testament had been obtained from Germany. The text of De Satisfac- 
tione reproduced in the Opera Omnia Theologica was based on a copy of the 1617 edition 
“augmented and corrected in various places by the author’s own hand, which the Right 
Honourable Theodorus Hillensberg, L.L.D, supplied to us from his library.” Theodorus Hil- 
lensberg was born and bred in Amsterdam, where he probably lived his entire life. He 
took his solicitor’s oath before the Court of Holland and Zeeland in May 1652. Was he a 
good friend of Pieter de Groot? Hillensberg’s library was auctioned in Amsterdam in May 
1683. Compare Grotius, Opera Omnia Theologica 1 p. *3Y and 111 p. 293 ("Juxta exemplar 
ipsius Authoris manu variis in locis auctum et emendatum, quod nobis ex sua Biblio- 
theca suppeditavit Cl.D. Theodorus Hillensberg, LU.D”); BG pp. 452, 460-461; Grotius, 
Defensio Fidei Catholicae De Satisfactione Christi ed. Rabbie p. 32; Album Advocatorum: De 
Advocaten van het Hof van Holland, 1560-181, ed. R. Huijbrechts, S. Scheffers, J. Scheffers- 
Hofman (Den Haag: Algemeen Rijksarchief, 1996) p. 163 (‘Theodorus Hillensberch’ entry); 
W.F.H. Oldewelt, Eenige posten uit de thesauriers-memorialen van Amsterdam van 1664 
tot 1764, Oud Holland—Quarterly for Dutch Art History 51 (1934) pp. 1403142 (the auction 
of Hillensberg's library is mentioned on p. 140). 

In order to salvage the Opera Omnia Theologiae edition, Pieter apparently did not con- 
sider borrowing the autograph of his father's Annotationes from his first cousin Johan de 
Groot (1625-1678). Ms. BPL 114 C in Leiden University Library is an early version of the 
work, which, crucially, lacks Grotius' Latin translations of Greek and Hebrew citations. 
Grotius' small handwriting also made it unsuitable as printer's copy. 

As noted earlier, Gerard Papenbroeck referred to the fire in the Blaeu printshop on an 
inserted leaf in Ms. Papenbroeck (PAP) 93 in Leiden University Library. 
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FIGURE 87 Title page of vol. 1 of Hugo Grotius, Opera Omnia Theologica, 4 vols. (Amsterdam, 
1679) 


Groot sought to justify the political choices made by his father and himself, 
and to highlight the prosecution that both men had suffered as a consequence. 
He devoted many lines to his father’s heroic, but unsuccessful efforts to stem 
the tide of religious and political conflict during the Twelve Years Truce. It had 
earned Grotius a sentence of lifelong imprisonment, and, following his escape 
from Loevestein Castle, a life of exile. To emphasize the injustice of it all, Pieter 
de Groot appended two princely testimonies favorable to his father: the letter 
in which Frederic Henry congratulated Grotius on regaining his freedom, and 
Queen Christina’s letter to Maria van Reigersberch, begging the latter to agree 
to the sale of Grotius’ library. At the end of the vita, Pieter made a conscious 
connection with his own fall from power in 1672. Coming back from diplomatic 
missions abroad, he had been met in Rotterdam by “a savage and tumultuous 
mob” and barely escaped from murderers’ hands, inducing him to flee, first 
to Antwerp and then to Cologne. He had returned to Holland two years later 
with the intention to quietly live out his life but had been put on trial for high 
treason instead. He had retained his life, property, and good fame only because 
of “the integrity of the judges"—in this respect at least, he had been more fortu- 
nate than his father. The Opera Omnia Theologica was intended to be an endur- 
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ing monument to their joint commitment to the Remonstrant cause as well 
as to Grotius’ biblical scholarship and lifelong struggle for religious peace. Still 
prized today for its superb print quality and equally impressive set of indices, 
the Opera Omnia Theologica were among the finest folio-sized volumes to roll 
off the Blaeu presses. The work also served to immortalize Pieter de Groot, in 
the words of the printer, as “the most worthy son of such a father."63 

The devotion to Grotius’ memory carried over into Pieter de Groot's efforts 
to preserve the working papers. Remnants of comb-patterned marbled paper 
wrappers and bindings are still visible in Supplements 11-v of the Grotius Col- 
lection at the Dutch National Archives, Mss. 129 B12.6 and 131 Cz1 in the Royal 
Library in The Hague, and Mss. Diplomatica Gallica 8-10 at the Riksarkivet in 
Stockholm. Marbled paper was rare in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
It is entirely possible that the working papers, first bound at Grotius' behest in 
the late 1630s or early 1640s, were rebound in accordance with the expensive 
tastes of his son in the 1660s or 1670s. Pieter de Groot was a rich man at the 
end of his life, with a well-deserved reputation for high living. He also idolized 
his father. Yet the replacement of wrappers and bindings was probably the full 
extent of his intervention. He did not change Grotius' foliation or tables of con- 
tents. The working papers remained in the same order as before. 


63 Grotius, Opera Omnia Theologica 1, f. *27—*3* (quotations on f. *3"), f. **17—**4r (quota- 
tions on f. 3**r-v); BG nos. 919-920; De Boekhandel te Amsterdam ed. Kleerkooper and 
Van Stockum p. 46; Scheltema, Geschied- en Letterkundig Mengelwerk 11 p. 78 (quotation), 
108, 124; Gerrit Komrij, De Nederlandse Poézie van de Zeventiende en Achttiende Eeuw in 
Duizend en Enige Gedichten (Amsterdam: Bert Bakker, 1986) p. 358 (poem written by Pieter 
de Groot for his sixtieth birthday on 28 March 1675, wherein he deplored the dishonor that 
had befallen him). 

The vita of Grotius also contains short biographies of Pieter de Groot's siblings Cor- 
nelis, Dirk and Cornelia. The account of Pieter's life is by far the most extensive, however. 
It is written in the third person. Perhaps Pieter's eldest son, Hugo Cornets de Groot (1658— 
1705), completed the vita after his father's death? 

64 KB, Mss. 131 C21 and 129 B12.6; RA, Diplomatica Gallica 8-10; NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, 
Supplements 11-v (1410.35.02: 41-44); Van Dam, ‘Grotius’ manuscript of De Imperio Sum- 
marum Potestatum circa Sacra identified’; Lettres de Pierre de Groot ed. Krämer pp. 79, 
92-93 (Pieter de Groot to Abraham de Wicquefort, 10 Nov. 1672 and 30 Jan. 1673); Schel- 
tema, Geschied- en Letterkundig Mengelwerk 11 p. 216 (Pieter's lawyer declared that the 
defendant had purchased a house for 30,000 Dutch guilders "just before his flight"); Decor- 
ated Paper Designs 1800: From the Koops-Marcus Collection (Amsterdam: The Pepin Press, 
1997) pp. 15, 20-24; Heijbroek and Greven, Sierpapier, marmer-, brocaat- en sitspapier in 
Nederland pp. 1519, 21-22. 

I owe a debt of gratitude to Liesbeth Keijser and Roberto Padoan of the Conservation 
Department at the Dutch National Archives, with whom I had conversations about the 
bindings of Supplements 1-v of the Collection Hugo de Groot in July 2005 and July 2008. 
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FIGURE 88 Remnants of a comb-patterned marbled paper wrapper found in Ms. 129 B12.6 in 
the Dutch Royal Library in The Hague 


Where did Pieter store the working papers? Following his marriage in Octo- 
ber 1652, he lived in a house of his own in The Hague. His eldest surviving son, 
Hugo Cornets de Groot, was born there. Did Pieter de Groot retain it when he 
became Pensionary of Amsterdam in 1660? It made sense to do so. Pensionar- 
ies were meant to travel back and forth to The Hague to attend the meetings 
of the States of Holland. When appointed Pensionary of Rotterdam in January 
1670, he purchased a house on the Leuvehaven (Leuve harbor) in Rotterdam. Yet 
he cannot have lived there for long. The popular disturbances in summer 1672 


An antequam date for the marbled paper wrappers can be determined with refer- 
ence to an "Inventory of the Papers and Books of Hugo and Pieter de Groot etcetera in 
chest no. 1,” found in the Groeninx van Zoelen family archive in the Rotterdam Muni- 
cipal Archives. This list of manuscript materials was signed on 2 April 1778 by two male 
heirs of Hugo Cornets de Groot (1709-1777), Rotterdam burgomaster and great-grandson 
of Pieter de Groot. Next to item no. 22 (now in the Rotterdam Municipal Library) and item 
no. 23 (current whereabouts unknown), the clerk who copied out the list wrote the follow- 
ing: “Nota Bene: these two [bound] books are part of the marbled volumes.” The marbled 
paper wrappers, then, must predate the 1778 inventory of Grotius’ working papers. See 
Appendix 1 and GAR, access no. 30 (Huis ten Donck te Ridderkerk), no. 245 (“Inventory 
of the Papers and Books of Hugo and Pieter de Groot etcetera in chest no. 1,” signed on 
2 April 1778 by Pieter Cornets de Groot and Jan Cornets de Groot, along with Abraham 
Schim, Philip J. van der Goes and J. Hartog, the three executors of the estate of Hugo Cor- 
nets de Groot (17091777)). 
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FIGURE 89 The country estate Boekenrode near Haarlem, where Pieter de Groot retired with 
his children and second wife Alida de Groot 


targeted his house as well his person. Following his flight to Antwerp, rioters 
gained entry to his house and searched it from top to bottom. Windows were 
smashed as late as February 1673. Had Pieter de Groot arranged for his father’s 
personal archive to be safely stored at his house in The Hague, or, alternatively, 
at his country estate near Haarlem? According to the trial papers of 1675-1676, 
Pieter de Groot may have acquired Boekenrode just before he fled south, paying 
the princely sum of 30,000 Dutch guilders. He certainly did not have any inten- 
tion to live in self-imposed exile forever. As his lawyer, Simon van Middelgeest, 
noted at the trial, he had not sold any government bonds or taken a single piece 
of furniture with him. Upon the death of his first wife in 1673, he had sent all his 
children back to Holland. When he returned a year later, he wisely decided not 
to show his face in Rotterdam again. At the time of the trial, he divided his time 
between Boekenrode and his house in The Hague. When he was cleared of all 
charges, he retired permanently to Boekenrode with his children and second 
wife, Alida de Groot (1631-1695), who was a daughter of Willem de Groot. At 
Boekenrode, he lived out his life like a second Scipio Africanus—educating 
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his children, patronizing the arts, and entertaining his friends, so we are told in 
the Opera Omnia Theologica.® 

Following his death in June 1678, his papers and those of his father found a 
new home in the Dutch border town of Bergen op Zoom, located just north of 
Antwerp. At the tender age of five, his eldest surviving son had been designated 
Drost of the Marquisate of Bergen op Zoom, thanks to the patronage of Maria 
Elisabeth van den Bergh (1613-1671), Princess of Hohenzollern and Marchion- 
ess of Bergen op Zoom. The Drost was the highest judicial official in Bergen op 
Zoom and the Marchioness’ personal representative. Pieter de Groot had been 
allowed to appoint a substitute during his son’s minority. All this time, he had 
enjoyed the perks of the job himself, i.e., a substantial slice of the Marquisate's 
revenues. In 1679, Hugo Cornets de Groot reached the age of majority and took 
the oath as Drost in the presence of Frederic Maurice de la Tour d'Auvergne, 
the Marchioness' son-in-law and successor. When the young man relocated to 
Bergen op Zoom, he took the working papers of his father and grandfather with 
him.®6 


6 What Happened to the Working Papers Inherited by the 
Descendants of Willem de Groot? 


All subsequent chapters in this monograph focus on the transmission and 
dispersal of the papers inherited by Grotius’ grandson and namesake, which 
constitute the bulk of what remains of the scholar's personal archive today. 
Shipped to Bergen op Zoom in 1679, the papers stayed there until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, probably at the Drost's official residence. Before we 


65 De Boekhandel te Amsterdam, voornamelijk in de 17° eeuw Vol. 1 pp. 44-46 (Pieter conduc- 
ted his correspondence regarding the Opera Omnia Theologica's dedication to Charles 11 
from his country estate near Haarlem); Scheltema, Geschied- en Letterkundig Mengelwerk 
Vol. 11 pp. 21 (charges against Pieter de Groot, "living here in The Hague") 126, 216 (Pieter's 
lawyer declared that the defendant had bought a house for 30,000 Dutch guilders “just 
before his flight,’ and had refrained from selling any furniture or government bonds during 
his self-imposed exile in Antwerp and Cologne); Grotius, Opera Omnia Theologica Vol. 1, 
f. **3v. H.C.H. Moquette, ‘De Leuvehaven), Rotterdams Jaarboekje, third series, 11 (1924) 
pp. 105-122, in particular pp. 118-119 and Moquette, ‘Gehate Rotterdamsche Regenten in 
1672’ pp. 71, 75-76. 

66 Yolande Kortlever, Bergen op Zoom: Een stadsgeschiedenis in vogelvlucht (Bergen op Zoom: 
Het Markiezenhof, 2013) pp. 73-77; Van Leeuwen, Het Leven van Pieter de Groot p. 62; 
Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, Levensschets van Mr. Pieter de Groot (The 
Hague, Gebroeders Belinfante, 1847) pp. 12, 43. 
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FIGURE 90 

Folio 2r of the autograph 
manuscript of Grotius' Annotata 
ad Vetus Testamentum, Libros 
Apocryphos and Quatuor Evan- 
gelia 


explore that side of the story, however, we need to have another look at the 
manuscript materials inherited by Willem de Groot and his descendants. Once 
again, we find that the papers' chances of survival depended on the personal 
or institutional wealth of subsequent owners as well as on a mixture of benign 
neglect— storage in trunks, for example—and the careful attention paid by 
Willem de Groot and his descendants. 

As noted earlier, Willem de Groot had been his brother's literary agent in 
Holland. He became de facto owner of any manuscript materials in his pos- 
session at the time of Grotius' death. It explains why his great-grandson, Fran- 
cois Jacob van Overschie, inherited the autographs of Grotius' annotations on 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Following the publication of 
Quatuor Evangelia (1641), Willem de Groot probably did not consider it neces- 
sary to return the autograph manuscripts to Paris. Yet a sizable quantity of 
working papers cannot have come into his possession until Maria van Reigers- 
berch's relocation to The Hague in 1648 or her death five years later. Otherwise, 
it is difficult to see how he could have acquired the autographs of Grotius' 
annotations on the Old Testament, published in Paris in 1644, and the bulky, 
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bound volumes containing Grotius’ correspondence as Swedish ambassador. 
Maria van Reigersberch may well have stored her late husband’s working papers 
at the houses of her brother and brother-in-law when she relocated to The 
Hague. Another possibility is that, following her death, Pieter de Groot gener- 
ously shared his father’s working papers with Willem de Groot or, at least, did 
not make much of an effort to get documents back. As a trainee lawyer, he had 
lived for many years at his uncle’s house in The Hague. Often, Willem de Groot 
had taken his nephew’s side in disputes with his brother and sister-in-law. Just 
how fond Pieter de Groot was of his uncle is revealed by a birthday poem from 
1659, extolling Willem de Groot as “the greatest of the great” (“d’Allergrootsten 
der de Grooten"), a wonderful pun on the family name. It is entirely conceivable 
that Pieter de Groot allowed both his own and his father’s working papers to cir- 
culate among selected family members or gifted them outright to his uncle and 
first cousins. A case in point is the Grotiana at the Utrecht Provincial Archives 
(Het Utrechts Archief ), which have come down to us through Willem de Groot's 
descendants. It is a mixture of materials, comprising, for example, both Grotius' 
appointment letter as Advocate-Fiscal of Holland (1607) and a defense of the 
voc's claims to Galle on the island of Ceylon (modern day Sri Lanka), drawn up 
by Pieter de Groot on behalf of the Dutch States General in 1667. Following his 
uncle's death in 1662, Pieter de Groot must have remained on good terms with 
his first cousins. For they incorporated manuscript materials that originated 
with both Grotius and Pieter de Groot into their own family archive.®” 

What happened to these materials in later centuries? The autograph manu- 
scripts of Annotata ad Vetus Testamentum, Libros Apocryphos and Quatuor 


67 UBL, Ms. BPL 114 C; Catalogus Bibliothecae Collegii Literarit Gymnasii Delphensis f. A2-r; 
BW X no. 4405 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 26 Nov. 1639); BG nos. 1135, 1137; NA, Col- 
lectie Hugo de Groot, 1.10.35.01, nos. 1-19 (Grotius' correspondence as Swedish ambassador 
in Paris, 1634—1645), nos. 20-22 (Grotius' personal correspondence, 1617-1642), nos. 23- 
29 (letters addressed to Grotius by his relatives, 1639-1645); Utrecht Provincial Archives 
(Het Utrechts Archief, hereafter HUA), Van Boetzelaer Family Archives, nos. 1055-1057, 
100; Oovergebleeve Rym-Stukken, of Vervolg der Versen, Van en Op de Heeren en Meesters 
Jan, Huyg, Willem en Pieter de Groot (Delft: Andries Voorstad, 1722) p. 109; Wijnaendts, 
‘Delftsche Overschie’s’; J. Bondam, Inventaris van het archief van H. de Groot [levensjaren 
1583-1645 | en enige verwanten, 1612-1682 (The Hague, Dutch National Archives, 1911) pp. 9- 
12; Verslagen omtrent ‘s Rijks Oude Archieven Xxx1v (1911) pp. 64-68 (description of the 
working papers of Hugo Grotius and Willem de Groot, donated by baron G.H.L. van Boet- 
zelaer in De Bilt to the Dutch National Archives in 1911); E.A. van Beresteyn, 'Fragment- 
Genealogie van het geslacht de Groot, De Nederlandsche Leeuw, xliii (1925), pp. 162-189; 
E.P. de Booy, Inventaris van de archieven van de familie Van Boetzelaer, 1316-1961 (Rijk- 
sarchief Utrecht, 1982) pp. 9-10, 124-132; Van Ittersum, ‘The Long Goodbye’ pp. 387, 399, 
402, 404-406; appendix VIII. 
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FIGURE 91 

Catalogus Bibliothecae Collegii Lit- 
erarii Gymnasii Delphensis (1721) p. 
A2, listing Van Overschie's dona- 
tion 


Evangelia were gifted to the Delft grammar school in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury by Francois Jacob van Overschie—a generous donation befitting a Delft 
regent, honoring both his hometown and a famous forbear. Otherwise, the 
papers seem to have been treasured as family heirlooms by Delft elite famil- 
ies. They were passed down from one generation to the next, frequently in the 
female line, starting with Maria de Groot (1657-1685), Van Overschie's mother. 
By virtue of the marriage between David Graswinckel and Elisabeth Christina 
van Slingelandt (1734-1824), a granddaughter of Van Overschie, the papers 
came in the possession of the Graswinckel des Villates family in Delft. It was 
members of this family who created a document numbering system and foli- 
ated the bound volumes of Grotius' correspondence. They also introduced test- 
amentary safeguards to prevent the papers' dispersal. When the merchant Jan 
Hugo Cornets de Groot (1796-1888), a descendant of Grotius’ great-grandson 
Pieter Cornets de Groot (1684-1747), viewed the collection in 1843, he was 
rebuffed in his efforts to regain (part of) what he deemed to be his family's 
archive, on the grounds that "it would disrupt a series of documents which 
had been numbered.” Moreover, a testamentary disposition of Joan Willem 
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Graswinckel (1756-1829) prohibited the break-up of his family's Grotiana col- 
lection, which included a book trunk and a number of ancestral portraits as 
well as the working papers of Grotius and the latter's relatives.99 At the death of 
Gijsbertus Jacobus Graswinckel des Villates in 1862, his grandfather's last will 
and testament made it possible for his first cousin, baron C.WJ.C. van Boet- 
zelaer (1817-3889), to inherit the collection in its entirety. The new owner was 
no inhabitant of Delft, however, the town where both Grotius and his brother 
had been born and where subsequent owners of the collection had lived in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The baron's personal connection with 
Grotius and Willem de Groot was rather remote. This is one reason why his son, 
baron Godfried Hendrik Leonard van Boetzelaer (1842-1914), arranged for the 
bound volumes of Grotius' correspondence to be placed on permanent loan to 
the Dutch National Archives in 19n. A second set of papers was deposited at 
the Utrecht Provincial Archives in 1956.99 


68 | UBL, Ms. BPL 114 C; Catalogus Bibliothecae Collegii Literarit Gymnasii Delphensis f. A2-r; 
KB, Cornets de Groot Archive, no. 2, volume xiv (2), f. 69" (Jan Hugo Cornets de Groot 
to his cousins Hugo Cornets de Groot and J.P. Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 5 May 
1843— quotation); NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, 1.10.35.01, nos. 1-19, 39 (a report discussed 
in the Dutch States General on 7 Feb. 1653, regarding the modes of address to be used in 
diplomatic correspondence. The report is still in its original calf binding and numbered 
^17"); D.P.M. Graswinckel, Geschiedenis van een Delfts Brouwers- en Regenten-Geslacht (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1956) pp. 332-334; De Booy, Inventaris van de archieven van 
de familie Van Boetzelaer p. 9 and appendix 4; H.T. Colenbrander, ‘Rapport in zake de 
papieren van Hugo de Groot’ in: Verslagen omtrent ‘s Rijks Oude Archieven xxxiii (1910) 
pp. 482-495; Verslagen omtrent ‘s Rijks Oude Archieven Xxx1v (1911) pp. 64-68; Nederland's 
Patriciaat 14 (1924) (The Hague, 1925) p. 250; Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en 
zijn geslacht pp. 14, 19-22; Van der Aa, Biographisch woordenboek v11 pp. 473-478 and XIV 
p. 303; Nederland's Adelsboek 83 (Den Haag, 1993) pp. 516-518, 521; Cornets de Groot van 
Kraaijenburg, Levensschets van Mr. Pieter de Groot pp. 43-46. 

The bound volumes of letters inherited by the Graswinckel des Villates family were foli- 
ated in the nineteenth century. We find the following note in the bound volume of Grotius’ 
correspondence covering the year 1636: “from f. 1 to f. 18 Graswinckel des Villates” (“van 
f. 1 tot f. 18 Graswinckel des Villates"). Similar notes are present in other bound volumes 
of Grotius' correspondence extant at the Dutch National Archives. 

69 HUA, Van Boetzelaer Family Archives, no. 1032 (correspondence about the bequest of Gijs- 
bertus Jacobus Graswinckel des Villates, 1862-1863, 1867, 1884, 1910-1955, particularly the 
working papers of Hugo Grotius and Willem de Groot stored in a book trunk, i.e., the 
alleged means of Grotius' escape from Loevestein Castle); NA, Archive of the Archive 
(214.03), no. 155, items 221 and 241, and no. 157 (correspondence between the Dutch 
National Archives and Baron van Boetzelaer regarding the possible loan of the Grotiana 
in his possession-20 March, 18 and 29 May 1911); H. T. Colenbrander, ‘Rapport in zake de 
papieren van Hugo de Groot’ p. 482; Verslagen omtrent ‘s Rijks Oude Archieven XXXIV (1911) 
pp. 64-68; Robert Fruin, De Gestie van Dr. R.C. Bakhuizen van den Brink als Archivaris des 
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While still in family hands, access to these materials was restricted. The Gras- 
winckel des Villates family only made them available to gentlemen of birth and 
rank. The Swedish and American ambassadors in The Hague were able to view 
the famous portrait of Grotius by Michiel Jansz van Mierevelt (1566-1641) in the 
early 1850s, for example. It was the mother of Gijsbertus Jacobus Graswinckel 
des Villates who installed the entire collection of ancestral papers and portraits 
at the so-called Hoffe van Graswinckel (Graswinckel Almshouse) in Delft. In 
May 1839, the widow received another distinguished visitor there: baron Hugo 
van Zuylen van Nyevelt (1781-1853), a descendant of Pieter de Groot through his 
mother, Adriana Maria Cornets de Groot (1746-1816). According to the baron's 
account, the widow first displayed the ancestral portraits, including “Miere- 
velt's depictions of Hugo [Grotius] and Maria [van Reigersberch] and those of 
their three sons, Dirk, Pieter and Cornelis, all nicely painted." She then allowed 
him to quickly leaf through various bound volumes of Grotius' incoming cor- 
respondence, along with a bound volume comprising copies of the outgoing 
letters. Her visitor noted a few highlights of the collection: 


a) the original appointment letter of Hugo Grotius as Advocate-Fiscal of 
Holland, on parchment, b) the letters of [Johan Adler] Salvius, c) the dis- 
patches, as we would say today, of the Swedish government, signed by the 
administratores regni [i.e., regents] who governed on Christina's behalf 
during her minority, such as Magnus La Gardie, Axel Oxenstierna, Flem- 
ingh, whose descendants I met in their capacity as government ministers 
in Stockholm in 1814, 1815 and 1816. 


Like his ancestor Pieter de Groot, the baron had been a Dutch ambassador to 
the Swedish Court. In view of these historical parallels, it irked him greatly that 
the Graswinckel des Villates family should have inherited such priceless docu- 
ments through their descent, in the female line, from Grotius' younger brother. 
He could well imagine that “from time to time,” an itinerant Grotius would have 
sent papers to Willem de Groot for safekeeping. He also thought it plausible 
that Grotius had entrusted important documents to his younger brother, while 
passing through Holland on his final journey to Stockholm in 1645. 


Rijks, 1854-1865 (The Hague: Algemeene Landsdrukkerij, 1926) pp. 200-209 (description 
of the papers of Hugo and Willem de Groot and their descendants, which the Van Boet- 
zelaer family subsequently deposited at the Dutch National Archives in 1911 and at the 
Utrecht Provincial Archives in 1956); Graswinckel, Geschiedenis van een Delfts Brouwers- 
en Regenten-Geslacht pp. 332—334; De Booy, Inventaris van de archieven van de familie Van 
Boetzelaer pp. 8, 171-182; Nederland's Adelsboek 80 (Den Haag, 1990) pp. 97, 99. 
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FIGURE 92 Copybook of Grotius’ diplomatic correspondence in the calendar year 
1643, with on f.1a note in Dutch, saying "from f. 1to f. 329 Graswinckel 
des Villates.” 
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FIGURE 93 

Portrait of Hugo Grotius, 
inherited by the Graswinckel 
des Villates family in Delft 


But why were not all portraits and papers, which had been in the safe- 
keeping of his [younger] brother, inherited by Pieter de Groot and his des- 
cendants after the death of Grotius? Why did a division occur, by which 
means the Graswinckel des Villates family acquired a set of exceedingly 
valuable papers? 


He did not have a satisfactory answer to these questions but comforted him- 
self with the thought that the materials were at least in the possession of “a 
respectable family, which will never deny us access.”70 


70 NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.03, no. 7n, ‘Korte aanteekeninge wegens een 
afgelegd bezoek bij Mevrouw de Weduwe Graswinckel te Delft op den 24 Mey dezes jaars 
1839’, unfoliated (all quotations derived from this source); J.S., ‘Onuitgegeven Brieven en 
Bescheiden betreffende Hugo de Groot’, Algemeene Konst- en Letterbode 72 (11 Aug. 1860) 
Pp. 253-254 (a detailed description of the working papers of Grotius in the possession 
of the Graswinckel des Villates family, stored in the trunk which the family considered 
to be the means of Grotius' escape from Loevestein Castle); Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo 
de Groot en zijn geslacht p. 16; NNBW 111 column 1522; Graswinckel, Geschiedenis van een 
Delfts Brouwers- en Regenten-Geslacht pp. 332—334; Nederland's Adelsboek 80 p. 99. 

Hofje van Graswinckel (Graswinckel Court) is also known as Hofje van Gratie, cur- 
rently Van der Mastenstraat 32 in Delft. The armorial bearings of the Cornets de Groot, 
Graswinckel and Van Overschie families are still visible in the wall facing the street. 
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Ironically, the same could not be said of Hugo Cornets de Groot, a minor 
tax collector in the village of Cuyck and first cousin of Hugo van Zuylen van 
Nyevelt, though never recognized as such by the latter. Hugo Cornets de Groot 
had inherited a large trunk filled with Grotius’ working papers, thanks to his 
(claimed) descent from Pieter de Groot in the direct male line. As we shall see 
in chapter 8, he did not let family members anywhere near his Grotiana during 
his life, and would leave the working papers to his landlord, a tobacconist in 
Cuyck, at his death. No wonder that Hugo van Zuylen van Nyevelt was slightly 
envious of the “respectable” Graswinckel des Villates family, which generously 
shared their Grotiana with gentlemen like himself.” 

The Graswinckel des Villates family prided itself on its ancestral portraits 
and muniments but set even greater store by a book trunk in which, allegedly, 
Grotius had fled Loevestein Castle. It is extant at the Prinsenhof (the Court of 
the Prince) in Delft. A poem in praise of it, probably written in the nineteenth 
century, survives in the Graswinckel family archive. Although the book trunk 
did contain part of Grotius’ papers, it is unlikely to have been the means of his 
escape. As noted in chapter 2, the book trunk in which Grotius had been carried 
to freedom could not be found after the relocation of his elderly parents from 
Delft to The Hague in 1638. This inconvenient truth did not stop Dutch own- 
ers of such pieces of furniture from slugging it out in the Dutch newspapers 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In August 1848, Gijsbertus Jacobus 
Graswinckel des Villates placed an advertisement in the Amsterdam newspa- 
per Algemeen Handelsblad defending the authenticity of the book trunk in 
his possession. His claims did not go unchallenged. Just four days later, Mrs. 
A.M. Snoek protested in the same newspaper that it was she who owned the 
means of Grotius’ deliverance. Indeed, it served as a stage prop in the play De 
ontkoming van Hugo de Groot uit Loevenstein (‘Grotius’ escape from Loevestein 
Castle’), performed at the Amsterdam Stadsschouwburg (Town Theatre) that 


Hugo van Zuylen van Nyevelt went on an embassy to Stockholm in 1814, representing the 
new Kingdom of The Netherlands. The documents that he leafed through during his visit 
to Graswinckel Court in May 1839 survive at the Dutch National Archives and Utrecht Pro- 
vincial Archives. 

71 NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.03, no. 7n, and 2.21.179.02, no. 65, ‘extract 
genealogy of the Cornets de Groot family’, and no. 77, copy of the last will and testament 
of Jan Cornets de Groot (1745-1798), including a note by Jacob van Zuylen van Nyevelt 
(1739-1805) on the transfer of ancestral portraits, a trunk containing the working papers 
of Hugo Grotius, and other Grotiana to the guardians of his nephew Hugo Cornets de 
Groot (1783-1864); KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 2, XIV (2) fos. 75, 80 (Arnoldus Carel van 
Diepenbrugge to J.P. Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 15 May and 8 June 1843); Van Ber- 
esteyn, ‘Fragment-Genealogie van het geslacht de Groot’. 
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FIGURE 94 Axel Oxenstierna to Hugo Grotius, 29 April 1642— part of the working papers 
passed down in the Graswinckel des Villates family in Delft 
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FIGURE 95 So-called ‘book trunk of Hugo Grotius, inherited by the Graswinckel des Villates 
family in Delft 


summer. Mrs. Snoek’s brother had been the leading man in the play’s first sta- 
ging in 1824. She probably inherited her trunk—extant in the Rijksmuseum in 
Amsterdam—from Jacob Klinkhamer (1736-1803), an Amsterdam jurist. Two 
etchings of it were included in Het Leven van Hugo de Groot, a short biography 
of Grotius published in 1785. Contemporary book reviewers questioned the 
trunk’s authenticity. Yet for nineteenth-century Amsterdam audiences, its use 
as a stage prop in a play at the Stadsschouwburg—a play that had been writ- 
ten by a prominent Amsterdam resident, Willem Hendrik Warnsinck (1782— 
1857)—made the object in question more, not less, real. Grotius' descendants 
begged to differ, of course. In May 1839, Hugo van Zuylen van Nyevelt carefully 
inspected the trunk on display at Hofje van Graswinckel and concluded that 
its measurements closely corresponded with those recorded in Jan Wagenaar's 
Vaderlandsche Historie, a monumental overview of Dutch history published in 
1752-1759. Allegedly, Grotius had fled Loevestein Castle in a trunk “four feet 
minus two thumbs" long. For other family members, the ancestral portraits 
and muniments in the possession of the Graswinckel des Villates family guar- 
anteed the trunk's authenticity. No longer read, Grotius' working papers had 
become mere objects, valued for their direct, physical connection with a fam- 
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FIGURE 96 So-called ‘book trunk of Hugo Grotius’, in the possession of the Amsterdam jurist 
Jacob Klinkhamer in the eighteenth century 


ous forbear. They were now stage props in the theatre of social status competi- 
tion, supporting the claims of Willem de Groot’s descendants to an important 
role in Dutch society and history. As we shall see in chapter 6, the Cornets de 
Groot family in Rotterdam handled Grotius’ working papers in much the same 
way in the second half of the eighteenth century”? 


72 NA, Graswinckel family archive, no. 3.20.19.01, no. 59; NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 
2.21.179.03, no. 7n; KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 2, volume xiv (2) f. 70" (Jan Hugo Cornets 
de Groot to H. Cornets de Groot and J.P. Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 5 May 1843); 
J.S., ‘Onuitgegeven Brieven en Bescheiden betreffende Hugo de Groot’; UBL, SEMREM 289 
(a copy of Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven, with hand-written notes on 
the end leaves in the hand of J.T. Bodel Nijenhuis (1797-1872) and an envelope compris- 
ing more reading notes, a few short letters addressed to Bodel Nijenhuis, and newspa- 
per clippings from the Algemeen Handelsblad of Aug. 1848); NNBW 1v columns 179-180 
(J.T. Bodel Nijenhuis’ entry) and 1435-1436 (‘Willem Hendrik Warnsink’ entry); J.A. Worp, 
Geschiedenis van het drama en van het tooneel in Nederland 2 vols, (Groningen: Wolters, 
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Grotius’ library and personal archive had enjoyed a very different status right 
after his death in 1645. His books and papers had been highly sought after by 
other members of the Republic of Letters, who prized their intellectual con- 
tents above all else. Of course, the books and papers also reminded the likes 
of Isaac Vossius and the Dupuy brothers of a departed friend and scholar. Yet 
manuscript hunters such as Sarrau and Saumaise were mainly interested in 
publishable materials such as De Imperio and the Annales et Historiae. They 
either wished to continue the fierce religious controversies in which Grotius 
had engaged prior to his death or gain prestige in the Republic of Letters by 
editing his unknown works. A printed book annotated in the author’s hand was 
considered particularly valuable, as it could form the basis of a new publica- 
tion. Thus, the title page of the 1646 edition of De Jure Belli ac Pacis advertised 
the book as “a new edition with annotations of the author,’ to which, allegedly, 
Grotius had devoted his "last care" prior to his death. As Grotius' editors knew, 
Europe's grammar school-educated elites valued his letter-writing as a supreme 
example of Latin style. His correspondence with the leading statesmen of the 
age afforded important lessons in politics and governance. Editing his corres- 
pondence was an attractive proposition for another reason: the letters show- 
cased Grotius' esteem for the addressees, who could now bask in his reflected 
glory. Even Saumaise, who had become Grotius' bitter enemy, was not insens- 
ible to such considerations. 


1903-1907, reprinted Rotterdam: Fa. Langerveld, 1972) 11, 355; Wim Vroom, Het wonderlid 
van Jan de Wit en andere vaderlandse relieken (Nijmegen: Sun Publishers, 1997) pp. 19- 
25, 59-60; Het leven van Hugo de Groot, getrokken uit de voornaamste historie-schryvers 
en dichters; doormengd met onpartydige aanmerkingen, en versierd met twee juiste afbeel- 
dingen van het koffer, waarin De Groot zyne gevangenis ontkomen is: getekend naar het echte 
koffer zelf; thans berustende onder den heer Mr. Jacob Klinkhamer (Amsterdam: J.B. Elwe 
en D.M. Langeveld, 1785) pp. 85-89; Jan Wagenaar, Vaderlandsche Historie 21 vols. (Ams- 
terdam, 1752-1759) X p. 415 (quotation). 

Willem de Groot wrote to Dirk Graswinckel on 25 March 1621 that his brother had 
escaped from Loevestein Castle in a trunk “scarcely five foot long” (see Bw XVII no. 622). 

Hugo van Zuylen van Nyevelt did not consider the Graswinckel des Villates family to be 
the trunk’s legitimate owners and made a note of this. Had Grotius not frequently written 
to his brother that he intended to bequeath “the means of his deliverance’ to his children, 
"as a mark and proof of God's goodness”? 

Inheritance disputes engulfed the Grotius Collection after the death of Gijsbertus Jaco- 
bus Graswinckel des Villates. Only in 1884 did the trunk, the ancestral portraits and family 
papers arrive at the estate of baron C.WJ.C. van Boetzelaer in Nijmegen. His daughter, bar- 
oness Johanna Geertruide Elisabeth van Boetzelaer (1859-1937), donated the trunk and 
the portraits of Grotius and his relatives to the Prinsenhof in Delft in 1925. 
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There was a mixture of reasons why Grotius' relatives and heirs handled his 
personal archive and library in the way that they did. Maria van Reigersberch 
cashed in on her late husband's fame as a ‘Prince of Scholars’ by striking a deal 
with Blaeu about the publication of the Annales et Historiae and by selling Gro- 
tius' personal library and a fair copy of the Historia Gotthorum to Christina of 
Sweden. In addition, the widow availed herself of Grotius' papers to continue 
the case against the Rotterdam magistrates, demanding the payment of wages 
still owed to her late husband as Pensionary of Rotterdam. Yet Grotius' intellec- 
tual legacy was a point of concern to her as well. For example, she urged Isaac 
Vossius, Queen Christina's librarian, to return the fair copy of the Historia Got- 
thorum to her, in order to have it printed in Holland. Following his mother's 
death, Pieter de Groot took charge of his father's working papers and intellec- 
tual legacy. Together with his brother Cornelis, he arranged for the publication 
of the Annales et Historiae (1657). Yet his own political career, which really took 
off in the 1660s, left him little time for any more editorial projects. Could this 
explain why he parted company with the autograph of Meletius? Did he expect 
Philip van Limborch to become its editor? Following the regime change of 1672, 
Pieter de Groot was a private citizen again and joined forces with Blaeu to pub- 
lish Grotius' Opera Omnia Theologica. While a splendid work, it did not contain 
any texts that had not been issued before. Did ill health and advancing years 
prevent Pieter de Groot from subjecting his father's working papers to any kind 
of systematic examination? 

Even though Pieter de Groot never succeeded in his aim to (re)publish all of 
Grotius' works, he generously shared his father's working papers with his rel- 
atives and friends. A substantial set of manuscript materials was passed down 
from his favorite uncle, Willem de Groot, to the latter's descendants. The auto- 
graph of Meletius ended up among the papers of Philip van Limborch. The 
politics of memory played an important role in the break-up and dispersal of 
Grotius' personal archive. As far as Van Limborch and Grotius' second son were 
concerned, the working papers were key evidence in righting the wrongs of 
the past. Allegedly, Grotius' working papers revealed that he had never been 
an enemy of the House of Orange but had simply defended the sovereignty 
of the County of Holland, and that it was Maurice of Nassau and the Counter- 
Remonstrants which had brought the Dutch Republic to the brink of collapse in 
1618-1619. Both Van Limborch and Pieter de Groot recognized the need for the 
publication of source editions and historical accounts which brought a Remon- 
strant perspective to the religious and political controversies of the Twelve 
Years Truce. As we shall see in the next chapter, the descendants of Pieter 
de Groot continued down this road. They put the working papers at the dis- 
posal of several Remonstrant divines who sought to become Grotius' biograph- 
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ers. The so-called Brandt and Cattenburgh biography (1727) would successfully 
identify Grotius with the Remonstrant cause. Even today, it remains an import- 
ant primary source for our understanding of the jurist’s life and work. 

The Year of Disaster (1672) did not just mark the end of Pieter de Groot's 
political career, but also sharpened his eye for the parallels between his own 
life and that of his father. He consciously drew on the Annales et Historiae to 
make sense ofthe calamities which had befallen him. Indeed, he may have been 
the first to designate his father—and by implication himself—as a defender of 
‘true freedom’ Such sentiments would have important political implications a 
century later. Chapter 6 analyzes the ways in which Dutch Patriots sought to 
appropriate the memory of Grotius and his second son in the late eighteenth 
century, turning them into republican martyrs and implacable foes of Orangist 
‘tyranny’. Grotius' legacy remained essentially contested, however. As we shall 
see in chapter 7, the Leiden regent and bibliophile Johan Meerman (1753- 
1815)? became the first editor of Parallellon Rerumpublicarum (1801-1803), a 
comparison of the Athenian, Roman and Dutch Republics written by Grotius in 
1604. Meerman added copious annotations to show that Grotius' understand- 
ing of Dutch politics had little in common with the democratic republicanism 
of the Batavian Republic, the new state established by the Dutch Patriots and 
French revolutionary armies in 1795. For Meerman, then, Grotius could only be 
a Patriot hero manqué. 


73 Martijn van der Burg, ‘Meerman, Johan’, in: Biografisch Woordenboek van Nederland URL: 
http://resources. huygens.knaw.nl/bwn1780-1830 /lemmata/data/Meerman [12/1/2013]. 


CHAPTER 5 


Preserving and Editing Grotius’ Manuscripts for the 
Sake of Family Honor and the Remonstrant Cause 


(16791747) 


The drama of Grotius' life receded further into the past after the deaths of Pieter 
and Cornelia de Groot in 1678 and 1687, respectively. While brother and sister 
had known their father intimately, the next generation lacked a direct con- 
nection to the famous scholar. The grandchildren of Grotius and Willem de 
Groot had to make do with the manuscripts and publications, the ancestral 
portraits, and a few other physical artifacts. They treasured these heirlooms— 
which might be of recent vintage—for the sake of family honor, and, of course, 
to keep Grotius' memory alive. 

The family's involvement in editions of Grotius' works and publications 
about him is a constant theme in this as well as previous chapters. Grand- 
children and great-grandchildren collaborated closely with key figures in the 
Remonstrant community. Would-be biographers and editors received on long- 
term loan many of the manuscript materials still in family possession. Follow- 
ing the publication of Grotius' authorized biography, the Remonstrant theo- 
logian Adriaan van Cattenburgh (1664-1743) was granted permission by the 
scholar's descendants to donate a substantial set of documents to the library 
of the Remonstrant Seminary in Amsterdam. The documents are extant in 
Amsterdam University Library. While the Remonstrants continued to vener- 
ate Grotius as a martyr for their cause, there was a subtle shift of perception 
in the eighteenth century. The Remonstrants increasingly saw him as a har- 
binger of Enlightenment notions of religious tolerance and toleration, which, 
not coincidentally, they propagated as best they could. An important role was 
played by Jean le Clerc (1657-1736), a correspondent of John Locke. The Remon- 
strant theologian published his own, annotated edition of Grotius' De Veritate 
in 1709, for example, which was reprinted five times during Le Clerc's life- 
time. 

The fact that Grotius’ writings continued to find favor in the Republic of Let- 
ters for decades after his death is another recurring theme. The professional 
elites of eighteenth-century Europe—men educated in grammar school and at 


1 BG nos. 971-974. 
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university—were drawn to Grotius’ mastery of poetry, literature, history, and 
legal scholarship in the Latin language. In contrast to the author’s own life 
and times, religious partisanship had receded among the elites. One did not 
need to share Grotius’ political or religious beliefs to consider it prestigious 
to possess one of his manuscripts and/or to prepare one for the press. David 
Flud van Giffen, a minister in the Dutch Reformed Church in Dordrecht, was 
the proud owner of manuscript copies of books one and three of Parallelon 
Rerumpublicarum, for example. It is unclear how he had obtained these or what 
happened to them after his death, except that book three (currently in Museum 
Meermanno—House of the Book in The Hague) ended up in the possession of 
Peter Bondam (1727-1800), an Utrecht law professor. Scholars of different reli- 
gious and political stripes reached across confessional lines and state borders 
to collect materials necessary for new editions of Grotius' works. Le Clerc may 
not have been successful in publishing the Anthologia Graeca, but certainly 
brought together the relevant texts, including copies of materials in the Vatican 
Library in Rome. Inherent in the continued circulation of manuscripts was the 
risk of dispersal and loss. For example, an autograph of the Anthologia Graeca 
donated to the College of Clermont in Paris in 1665 disappeared without a trace 
a century later. 

In section 5.1, we turn to what Henk Nellen calls "the intricacies of publish- 
ing Grotius’ correspondence posthumously.” Epistolae quotquot reperiri potu- 
erunt/ ‘All of Grotius' letters in so far as these could be retrieved’ (1687) remains 
fundamental for our knowledge of the scholar's life and work. How and why 
did the grandchildren of Grotius and Willem de Groot censor the letters pub- 
lished in Epistolae quotquot? What was their relationship with the publisher, 
Joan Blaeu Jr. (1650-1712) in Amsterdam? The censorship of Grotius’ letters did 
not deceive eighteenth-century readers of Epistolae quotquot, who managed to 
identify the people behind Grotius' pseudonyms and decode various ciphers 
employed in his diplomatic correspondence. Epistolae quotquot received a 
Remonstrant gloss in two book (p)reviews authored by Jean le Clerc. In line 
with Enlightenment sensibilities, Le Clerc praised Grotius' strictly philological 
approach to bible texts and confirmed the scholar's importance for the cause 
of religious tolerance and toleration. Section 5.2 discusses Le Clerc's efforts to 
prepare new editions of Grotius' printed and manuscript works. One of his 
ambitions, never realized, was to issue Grotius’ complete works—a goal that 
had eluded Pieter de Groot a generation earlier as well. The publishing his- 


2 Nellen, 'Confidentiality and Indiscretion: The Intricacies of Publishing Grotius' Correspond- 
ence Posthumously’. 
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tory of the Anthologia Graeca was one of dramatic twists and turns, involving 
Le Clerc and quite a few other would-be editors. In section 5.3, we examine 
various eighteenth-century attempts to publish the work, take a closer look at 
a manuscript copy, now lost, in the library of the College of Louis-le-Grand 
(formerly College of Clermont), and reconstruct the shipment of materials 
across the North Sea that facilitated the edition by Jeronimo de Bosch (1740- 
1811). Section 5.4 focusses on the authoritative biography of Grotius written by 
the Remonstrant ministers Caspar Brandt (1653-1696) and Adriaan van Cat- 
tenburgh. Which manuscript materials did the biographers consult for their 
Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot? What was the role of David 
Flud van Giffen? How did a selective reading of the working papers contrib- 
ute to the biographers' portrayal of Grotius as a harbinger of Enlightenment 
values? In section 5.5, we analyze Grotius' memorialization through physical 
artifacts (medals, garments, a rummer, a grave monument, etcetera), as recor- 
ded in Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot and other contemporary 
publications. Many of these artifacts were family heirlooms, inherited or cre- 
ated by the descendants of Grotius and Willem de Groot to mark dramatic 
events in the scholar's life. It was these objects, rather than the contents of Gro- 
tius' working papers, which made the family connection tangible. The Cornets 
de Groot family in Bergen op Zoom takes center stage in section 5.6. How did 
its members wish to remember Grotius? In which ways did they seek to honor 


his legacy? 
1 Publishing, Advertising and Deconstructing Epistolae Quotquot 
Reperiri Potuerunt 


Epistolae quotquot was the most voluminous edition of Grotius' correspond- 
ence to appear in the seventeenth century. It consists of a total of 2,510 letters 
by Grotius, which stem mostly from the second half of his life—much like his 
extant working papers. The main text of Epistolae quotquot comprises 1,766 
letters in chronological order. Only 135 of these were written before Grotius' 
escape from Loevestein Castle in March 1621, and just twelve before the sign- 
ing of the Twelve Years Truce in April 1609. The editors of Epistolae quotquot 
were confronted with a steadily diminishing quantity of materials the further 
back they went in time. This explains their decision, for example, to use Epis- 
tolae ad Gallos to reprint Grotius' letters to Jacques-Auguste de Thou, covering 
the period 1599-1601. Epistolae quotquot also contains an appendix of 744 let- 
ters in chronological order, nearly all addressed to Willem de Groot. As we shall 
see below, the reason why those materials were never integrated into the main 
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text, but appeared in a separate section, has a lot to do with the family’s uneasy 
relationship with the publishers.? 

Epistolae quotquot was produced at the initiative of an association of Ams- 
terdam publishers, known as the Compagnia della Latinita. The Company prin- 
ted large quantities of Latin-language books in the 1680s and 1690s, which were 
equally divided among its members. Since they shared the costs of printing 
and sold the finished product for a fixed price, the members could afford to 
invest in expensive, folio-size publications such as Epistolae quotquot and be 
reasonably sure of a healthy profit margin. There were sound commercial reas- 
ons for publishing a large selection of Grotius’ letters. In their address to the 
reader, the publishers advertised Epistolae quotquot as a companion volume to 
the Opera Omnia Theologica. The sheer diversity of Grotius’ letters was presen- 
ted as another big selling point in a book review—or, rather, preview—which 
appeared in the 1686 issue of Bibliothéque Universelle et Historique. Not coin- 
cidentally, this famous early Enlightenment periodical was also published by 
the Compagnia della Latinità. Jean le Clerc and his assistant Jean Cornand de 
la Crose (1661-1696) served as the periodical's editors and wrote all the book 
(p)reviews. They emphasized that Grotius had touched on a host of topics in 
his letters, ranging from philology to natural law theory, from biblical scholar- 
ship to international relations and politics. Grotius' political insights were con- 
sidered particularly valuable. The reviewers claimed that Pieter de Groot had 
once remarked that his father's diplomatic letters of the period 1635—1645 “were 
just as outstanding in matters of politics as his Annotations on the [Synoptic] 
Gospels were in matters of theology" We will return shortly to the reviewers' 
verdict on Epistolae quotquot and the Remonstrants' unflagging interest in Gro- 
tius. First, we need to examine the fraught relationship between the publishers 
of Epistolae quotquot and the grandchildren of Grotius and Willem de Groot.^ 


3 Hugo Grotius, Epistolae quotquot reperiri potuerunt, ed. Hugo and Jan de Groot (Amsterdam: 
P. & I. Blaeu, 1687); BG no. 1210. 

Letters 1-6 in Epistolae quotquot are the same as in Epistolae ad Gallos (1650), i.e. Grotius' 
letters of "Kalendis Aprilibus 1599,” “4 Non. Jul.An. 1600,” “3 Non. Martias Anni 1601," “prid. Kal. 
August. Anno 1601,” “3 Non. Sept. Anno 1601,” "Idibus Novemb. Anni 1601" (Epistolae ad Gallos 
pp. 13-20). 

Vol. xvi1 of the Briefwisseling contains a concordance of the letters published in Epistolae 
quotquot and the Briefwisseling. 

4 BG no. 1210; Nellen, ‘Confidentiality and Indiscretion: The Intricacies of Publishing Gro- 
tius’ Correspondence Posthumously’ pp. 139—140; Grotius, Epistolae quotquot f. *3"; LH. van 
Eeghen, De Amsterdamse boekhandel, 1680—1725, 3 vols. (Amsterdam: Scheltema & Holkema 
Publishers, 1963-1965) Vol. 11 pp. 85 and Vol. 111 pp. 24-25; H. Bots et alii, De Bibliothèque Uni- 
verselle et Historique, 1686-1693: Een periodiek als trefpunt van geletterd Europa (Amsterdam: 
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FIGURE 98 
Portrait of Jean le Clerc 


Epistolae quotquot was dedicated to the King of Sweden by Hugo Cornets 
de Groot and his brother Jan (1668-1689), the only sons of Pieter de Groot to 
reach adulthood. As they noted in the dedicatory letter, their grandfather's cor- 
respondence with Queen Christina and her government constituted a substan- 
tial part of Epistolae quotquot. The family’s involvement in Epistolae quotquot 
went much further, however. The Bibliothéque (p)review informs us that Gro- 
tius’ working papers were the source for “a great number" of letters printed in 
Epistolae quotquot. Copies of Grotius' outgoing correspondence and the let- 
ters received by Willem de Groot had been made available by Hugo Cornets 
de Groot and by Willem de Groot's granddaughter, Maria de Groot. From the 


APA-Holland Universiteits Pers, 1981) pp. 96, 98-99, 274; Bibliothèque Universelle et Historique 
I (Amsterdam, Jan. and Feb. 1686) pp. 1-29 (“Extrait des Lettres de Grotius, 1. Partie. Des mati- 
eres de Critique et de Theologie") and pp. 121-166: ("Extrait des Lettres de Grotius, 11 Partie. 
Des matieres concernant la Jurisprudence, l'Histoire et la Politique,”), to be found on pp.19-26 
and 49-60 of the facsimile edition (Geneva: Slatkine, 1968), including the quote from Pieter 
de Groot on p. 59. 
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perspective of a modern historian, this is both a blessing and a curse. Many 
of Grotius’ letters to his younger brother are known only through Epistolae 
quotquot. The originals may well have been destroyed right after publication, 
as was normal in those days.® 

According to the address to the reader, it had been a longstanding wish 
of both the publishers of Epistolae quotquot and Grotius' grandchildren and 
grandnephews to collect all the scholar's correspondence in one volume. In 
reality, the publishers' relationship with the family was less than harmonious. 
The Bibliothéque's editors had the inside story. They noted in their (p)review 
that the family had waited too long with submitting certain materials, which, 
consequently, could not be integrated into the main sequence of letters. The 
publishers admitted in the address to the reader that the family would “gladly” 
have suppressed the secrets of Grotius' “candid heart." Yet, allegedly, the grand- 
children of Grotius and Willem de Groot had thought better of delaying the 
appearance of a work “so much desired by the erudite,’ on the grounds that a) 
the print run was finished already, and b) Grotius' unguarded remarks *could 
not cause any detriment to such a distinguished family" As Henk Nellen points 
out, this was wishful thinking on the part of the publishers, if not a blatant lie. 
The appendix—mainly consisting of Grotius' correspondence with his younger 
brother—was heavily censored at the family's behest. It resulted in the last- 
minute removal of a great many passages. Out went the paragraphs wherein 
Grotius loudly complained about his sons ("infelix sum in filüs"), particularly 
his intemperate references to the "stubborn" and "spendthrift" Pieter de Groot. 
Since the publishers could not proceed without the letters still in family pos- 


5 Epistolae quotquot f. *1—2", *3"; Bibliothèque Universelle et Historique, ed. Jean le Clerc, 26 vols. 
(Amsterdam, 1686—1693) 1 p. 1, to be found on p. 19 of the facsimile edition (Geneva: Slatkine, 
1968); RA, Diplomatica Gallica 8; NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, 1.10.35.01, nos. 1-19 (Grotius' 
correspondence as Swedish ambassador in Paris, 1634—1645), nos. 20-22 (Grotius’ personal 
correspondence, 1617-1642) and nos. 23-29 (letters addressed to Grotius by his relatives, 1639- 
1645); Verslagen omtrent ‘s Rijks Oude Archieven XXXIV (1911) pp. 64-68; Vorsterman van Oyen, 
Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht pp. 12-13, 17-19; Nellen, ‘Hugo Grotius’ Correspondence with 
his brother Willem de Groot’ p. 7; Nellen, ‘The Correspondence of Hugo Grotius’ pp. 1293130, 
158-162. 

Epistolae quotquot is our only source for many of Grotius' letters to his younger brother. 
The second volume of the Briefwisseling, which covers the period 1618—1625, is a case in point. 
The text of the following letters addressed to Willem de Groot are all derived from Epistolae 
quotquot: BW nos. 600, 601, 607, 609, 612, 615, 616, 714, 717, 729, 735) 737» 743, 746, 758, 762, 764, 
771, 185, 790, 791, 794, 796, 801, 807, 810, 815, 822, 823, 825, 826, 828, 830, 833, 836, 838, 855, 870, 
872, 879, 884, 886, 891, 892, 905, 921, 926, 931, 937, 941, 943, 946, 948, 953, 958, 961, 968, 970, 
976, 983, 984, 987, 989, 992, 993, 996, 1000, 1005, 1007, 1008, 1012, 1020, 1021, 1026, 1030, 1032, 
1036, and 1040. 
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session, they had every reason to comply with the grandchildren’s request to 
conceal Grotius' difficult relationship with his sons. In a few instances, the pub- 
lishers only managed to accommodate the large number of changes demanded 
by the family by replacing entire sheets (i.e., four printed pages). In other cases, 
it was sufficient to substitute one half-sheet for another. While examining cop- 
ies of Epistolae quotquot in Dutch libraries, Nellen discovered sheets which had 
been excised so carelessly that he could still detect “tiny bits of the originally 
printed letters.” These changes, though sloppily executed, did delay the work’s 
appearance. Epistolae quotquot was (p)reviewed in the Bibliothèque issue of 
January 1686, but only became available for sale a year later.® 

Not all copies of Epistolae quotquot left Blaeu's print shop in a censored 
state. An uncensored specimen (now lost) ended up in the hands of Gerard van 
Papenbroeck (1673-1743). This Amsterdam regent, who served his hometown as 
alderman (schepen) and burgomaster, was one of the most important collectors 
of manuscripts, books, paintings, and classical antiquities in the eighteenth- 
century Low Countries. Thanks to the uncensored specimen, he was able to 
retrieve the objectionable passages expurgated from other copies of Epistolae 
quotquot. He also managed to identify the people behind Grotius’ pseudonyms 
and to crack the code of various ciphers used in Grotius’ diplomatic corres- 
pondence. The jurist and historian Daniel van Alphen (1713-1797) brought all 
this information together in Clavis Epistolarum Hugonis Grotii/Key to the Let- 
ters of Hugo Grotius, which appeared in a limited edition in 1763. Clavis Epis- 
tolarum has been invaluable to the twentieth-century editors of the Briefwisse- 
ling, both in annotating Grotius’ correspondence and in reconstructing, to the 
extent possible, the letters’ complete text.’ 

The (p)review of Epistolae quotquot which appeared in the January and Feb- 
ruary 1686 issues of Bibliothèque Universelle et Historique confirms Grotius’ 


6 Epistolae quotquot f. 3'7**; BW XIII no. 5582 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 1 Feb. 1642); Nel- 
len, 'Confidentiality and Indiscretion: The Intricacies of Publishing Grotius' Correspondence 
Posthumously’ pp. 139-141, Hugo de Groot pp. 480—484, Hugo Grotius pp. 594-597 and Geen 
vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers pp. 272—284; UBA, Ms. 385 Ag f. *3—*4* (copy of the Clavis 
Epistolarum); Bibliothèque Universelle et Historique 1 (Jan. 1686) p. 1, found on p. 19 of the fac- 
simile edition (Geneva: Slatkine, 1968). 

7 UBA, Ms. 385 Ag f. *2"—*; Nellen, ‘Confidentiality and Indiscretion: The Intricacies of Publish- 
ing Grotius’ Correspondence Posthumously’ pp. 141-143; Van der Aa, Biographisch woorden- 
boek 1 pp. 196-197; Johan E. Elias, De Vroedschap van Amsterdam, 1578-1795, 2 vols. (Haarlem, 
1903) Vol. 1 pp. 267-268; Marike van Roon, ‘Getuigenissen van geleerde mannen en braave 
dichteren: de verzameling van de Amsterdamse koopman-verzamelaar Gerardus van Papen- 
broeck (1673-1743), Amstelodamum 79 (July/August 1992) pp. 73-75; Ruurd B. Halbertsma, 
Scholars, travellers, and trade: the pioneer years of the National Museum of Antiquities in 
Leiden, 1818-1840 (London and New York: Routledge, 2003) pp. 14-20. 
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continued importance for the Remonstrant community. As noted earlier, the 
Bibliothéque’s editor-in-chief was Jean le Clerc, who taught a variety of subjects, 
including philosophy and church history, at the Remonstrant Seminary in Ams- 
terdam from 1684 until 1728. Jean Cornand de la Crose, a down-at-heels French 
Huguenot, assisted Le Clerc in his editorial work. In writing book reviews, the 
two editors tended to focus on materials put at their disposal by the journal's 
publishers, the Compagnia della Latinita. Le Clerc already referred to Epis- 
tolae quotquot in his correspondence of December 1683, while the work was 
still unpublished. No wonder, then, that the Bibliothéque’s editors managed to 
(p)review it—possibly using page proofs—at least six months before publica- 
tion. What did they make of it?8 

The Bibliothéque's editors confidently predicted that “the public" awaited 
the appearance of Epistolae quotquot with the same eagerness as it had the 
Opera Omnia Theologica in 1679. Since Grotius' death, only a small number of 
his letters had seen the light of day in Epistolae ad Gallos and a few other select 
editions of his correspondence. By contrast, Epistolae quotquot comprised over 
2,500 letters, *put in the order in which these had been written" and deal- 
ing with “an infinity of subjects.” Since the Bibliothéque's editors had to make 
a choice, they decided to ignore the letters “which do not contain anything 
of great importance"— meaning personal correspondence and polite thank- 
you notes—and to concentrate instead on Grotius' discussions of “philology, 
theology, jurisprudence, history and politics" Their book (p)review consisted 
of excerpts from his letters, loosely strung together with these five rubrics in 
mind.? 

In the Bibliothéque's January issue, the editors focused on what readers of 
Epistolae quotquot could expect regarding Grotius' contributions to the philo- 
logical and theological debates of his time. The boundary between the two 
subjects was not clear-cut for the editors, and never had been for Grotius him- 
self. The editors were keen, of course, to showcase the scholar's broad agree- 
ment with Remonstrant theology, and, particularly, his respect for religious 
convictions other than his own. In an excerpt labeled ‘philology’, they gave 
ample scope to Grotius' reply to a question posed by Pierre Dupuy as to why 


8 Bots et alii, De Bibliothèque Universelle et Historique (1686-1693) pp. 1-48, 75-96, 274; Jean le 
Clerc, Epistolario ed. Mario Sina and Maria Grazia, 4 vols., Le Corrispondenze letterarie, scienti- 
fiche ed erudite dal rinascimento all'età moderna, vols. 1-3, 6 (Florence: L.S. Olschki, 1987-1997) 
Vol. 1 (1679-1689) pp. 36, 117, 132, 176; Van Eeghen, De Amsterdamse boekhandel Vol. 11 pp. 85 
and Vol. 111 pp. 24-25. 

9 Bibliothéque Universelle et Historique 1 (Jan. 1686) p. 1, found on p. 19 of the facsimile edition 
(Geneva: Slatkine, 1968). 
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the Gospels made little reference to Christ's early life. As Grotius explained, it 
had not been the Evangelists’ aim to produce anything remotely resembling a 
biography. The Evangelists had written “history” only in so far as it had served 
to confirm “a doctrine which, on the condition of repentance, promise[d] to 
man the remission of sins and eternal life.” Although the editors endorsed Gro- 
tius’ biblical hermeneutics on this point, they could not recommend his “many 
letters concerning the controversies over grace and predestination,” written 
before his arrest and imprisonment in August 1618. Grotius had treated only 
“in passing” difficult matters such as “the universality and sufficiency of grace.” 
For a better appreciation of Remonstrant doctrine, which Grotius had “main- 
tained throughout,’ allegedly, the editors suggested that the reader turn instead 
to the correspondence of theologians like Episcopius and De Courcelles. Still, 
Epistolae quotquot provided invaluable evidence for Grotius’ changing appre- 
ciation of Socinianism and Roman Catholicism. "Just as his feelings softened 
with regard to the Socinians, which induced his enemies to charge him with 
Unitarianism, thus he became far more moderate with respect to the Roman 
Catholics and was accused of sharing their beliefs in everything.” The editors 
also noted that Grotius’ correspondence dealt with “several questions of mor- 
ality,’ which were “of no less importance.” In two letters, Grotius had sought 
to counter Nicolaes de Bye’s claim that warfare and capital punishment were 
prohibited to Christians. According to the editors, his rejection of the Mennon- 
ite’s arguments should be read in conjunction with “what he ha[d] to say about 
these matters in his book De Jure Belli ac Pacis.” The editors’ observations allow 
us to determine Grotius’ place in the Remonstrant pantheon in the late sev- 
enteenth century. Clearly, Grotius was admired for his philosophical insights 
into the interrelationship of natural law and Christian ethics, for his efforts to 
reunite the Christian churches, and for his tolerant attitude towards Roman 
Catholics and even Socinians. Little else was needed to turn the scholar into 
a posterchild for the Enlightenment—a powerful image that is still with us 
today.!° 

The Bibliothéque's editors continued their (p)review in the journal's Febru- 
ary issue. What could be found in Epistolae quotquot on the subject of “Jurispru- 


io Bibliothèque Universelle et Historique 1 (Jan. 1686) pp. 7-8, 21—24, 27-28, found on pp. 20, 
24-25 of the facsimile edition (Geneva: Slatkine, 1968); Bw 11 no. 640 (Grotius to Pierre 
Dupuy, May 1621), X11 no. 5145 (N. de Bye to Grotius, 15 April 1641), no. 5241 (Grotius to 
Willem de Groot, 22 June 1641), 5582 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 1 Feb. 1642); Grotius, De 
Jure Belli ac Pacis pp. 614-615; BG no. 571 

Le Clerc praised Grotius' strictly philological approach to bible texts and his modera- 
tion vis-à-vis the Socinians in very similar terms when he wrote to Thomas Herbert, Count 
of Pembroke, on 21 Oct. 1695. See Le Clerc, Epistolario ed. Sina and Grazia Vol. 11 p. 181. 
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dence, History and Political Affairs”? Here it was not so much the Remonstrant 
hero as the statesman and legal scholar who came to the forefront. The edit- 
ors noted that Epistolae quotquot included an extensive report by Grotius on 
diplomatic negotiations in The Hague in spring 1615, aimed at resolving the 
disputes between Dutch and English whalers. Naturally, Grotius had defended 
his compatriots’ right to freely navigate and capture whales in the northern 
seas, “whereof nobody could claim ownership.” He had shown in his letters 
to Willem de Groot, a law student at the time, that private and public law 
originated equally in “natural law, the law of nations and [Roman] civil law.’ 
In addition, he had explained to his younger brother that, “as guardians of 
the rights of the people,’ the Counts of Holland had never been at liberty to 
alienate their subjects’ right to freedom of trade and navigation. Clearly, Gro- 
tius’ reputation as a staunch defender of the ‘free sea’ was well-established by 
then. Indeed, starting in the 1660s, Mare Liberum had been increasingly reis- 
sued in one volume with De Jure Belli ac Pacis. The numerous editions of De 
Jure Belli ac Pacis in the second half of the seventeenth century and first half 
of the eighteenth century allowed Mare Liberum to reach a truly global audi- 
ence! 

Turning to history, the Bibliothéque's editors greatly valued the information 
that Epistolae quotquot provided about Grotius' life and work, contradicting 
the pronouncements of, for example, Louis Aubéry du Maurier (1609-1687). 
Although the latter had been “a particular friend of the great man,” he had made 
several untenable assertions in his Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire de Hollande, 
et des autres Provinces-Unies (1680). For example, Du Maurier claimed that the 
Swedish ambassador had refused to go to church at Charenton on the grounds 
that, "having been neglected" by its Calvinist consistory while “a private person 
and refugee" in Paris in the 1620s, “he would not bother with them in his capa- 
city as ambassador" As noted by the Bibliothéque's editors, Epistolae quotquot 


11 Bibliothèque Universelle et Historique 1 (Feb. 1686) p. 122-123, 126—127, found on pp. 49- 
50 of the facsimile edition (Geneva: Slatkine, 1968); Bw 1 nos. 402 and 408 (Grotius to 
B. Aubéry du Maurier, 13 May and 15 June 1615), nos. 405, 452, 507 (Grotius to Willem de 
Groot, 18 May 1615, March 1616 and 1 April 1617); Margreet Ahsmann, ‘Willem de Groot 
(1597-1662) en zijn studie te Leiden in het licht van brieven van zijn broer Hugo’, Tijd- 
schrift voor rechtsgeschiedenis L (1982) pp. 371-401; BG nos. 577, 579—586; on the history of 
the so-called ‘Northern Company’ (Noordse Compagnie), which received a charter from 
the Dutch States General in 1614 to hunt for whales at Spitsbergen and Jan Mayen island, 
see S. Muller Fzn., Geschiedenis der Noordsche Compagnie (Utrecht, 1874) and Louwrens 
Hacquebord, De Noordse Compagnie (1614—1642): opkomst, bloei en ondergang (Zutphen: 
Walburg Pers, 2014). 
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showed this to be patently untrue. Grotius reported in a letter to his younger 
brother of March 1635 that he had been in discussion with the Calvinist min- 
isters of Charenton about the possibility of going to church there. Since the 
consistory already admitted Lutherans to Holy Communion and planned to 
make similar arrangements for Remonstrants, there was no problem in this 
respect. Grotius’ letter of November 1635 revealed that the real rub had been the 
consistory’s refusal to receive him at Charenton “in his quality as ambassador of 
the King of Sweden.” Did the Bibliothéque’s editors need to say anything more 
about the source edition’s importance for a proper understanding of Grotius’ 
life and work??? 

Finally, the Bibliothéque's editors examined Epistolae quotquot's practical 
use for aspiring diplomats and politicians. They noted Pieter de Groot's praise 
for the high level of political analysis in his father's letters but concluded that 
they would have been in a better position to evaluate these claims if Grotius had 
not used pseudonyms or “written in cipher.” Still, readers interested in politics 
could find in Epistolae quotquot plenty of material on diplomatic protocol, the 
authority of ambassadors, etcetera. In addition, it was worthwhile to consult 
two letters in the Appendix addressed to Willem de Groot, in which Grotius 
discussed "to what extent the United Provinces could be considered a demo- 
cracy" and whether “one [was] obliged to send a ruler the aid promised to him, 
if one [was] under attack oneself" Finally, the editors drew the readers' atten- 
tion to a “new history of Sweden" by Samuel von Pufendorf (1632-1694), which 
included a full account of Grotius' tenure as Swedish ambassador. In keeping 
with the business model of the Compagnia della Latinità, the editors promised 
to review it in the Bibliothéque's next issue. 


12 Bibliothèque Universelle et Historique 1 (Feb. 1686) pp. 122-123, 126-127, 154-160, found 
on pp. 49-50, 57-58 of the facsimile edition (Geneva: Slatkine, 1968); Louis Aubéry du 
Maurier, Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire de Hollande, et des autres Provinces-Unies (Paris, 
1680) pp. 414-415 (quotation); Bw v no. 2038 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 30 March 1635), 
VI nos. 2283 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 20 Sept. 1635) and 2327, 2345 (Grotius to 
Willem de Groot, 31 Oct. and 10 Nov. 1635); Nellen, Hugo Grotius pp. 330-335, 353-355» 
409-412, 517—524, 542, Hugo de Groot pp. 277-281, 296—298, 339-341, 419-425, 440, and 
‘Grotius’ relations with the Huguenot community of Charenton (1621—1635)' in: LIAS 12 
(1985) pp. 147377. 

13 Bibliothèque Universelle et Historique 1 (Feb. 1686) pp. 161-165, found on pp. 59-60 of 
the facsimile edition (Geneva: Slatkine, 1968); BW 1 no. 515 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 
20 June 1617) and rv, no. 1393 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 5 May 1629); Samuel von Pufen- 
dorf, Commentariorum de rebus suecicis libri xxvi: ab expeditione Gustavi Adolfi regis in 
Germaniam ad abdicationem usque Christinae (Utrecht, 1686). 
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2 A Remonstrant Hero: How Jean le Clerc Shaped Grotius’ 
Intellectual Legacy 


Since Le Clerc’s admiration for Grotius was as boundless as the sea, it should 
not surprise us that he sought to shape his hero’s intellectual legacy in a variety 
of ways. Le Clerc did not just produce new editions of Grotius’ writings, but also 
cited him liberally in his own publications. For example, he annotated a new 
edition of De Veritate (1710), which was reprinted several times. Grotius’ edi- 
tions of the epigrams and plays of Greek antiquity, notably Stobaeus (1623) and 
Excerpta ex tragoediis et comoediis Graecis (1626), were excerpted by Le Clerc 
for his own edition of Menandri et Philemonis reliquiae (1709). His borrowing 
from Grotius also extended to his Histoire des Provinces-Unies (1722). The author 
had no wish to deny “the great use which I have made of the Annales et Historiae 
of the incomparable Grotius." By his own admission, he was less successful at 
imitating the scholar's Tacitean style. The French language was incapable of 
expressing "the energy contained in the Latin." Le Clerc's reliance on Grotius 
was not lost on his correspondents. The jurist Simon van Slingelandt (1664— 
1736), who became Grand Pensionary of Holland in 1727, read a draft of His- 
toire des Provinces-Unies. He warned Le Clerc that Grotius could not always be 
regarded as a reliable guide to Dutch constitutional arrangements. By contrast, 
the grateful recipients of presentation copies of De Veritate—ranging from 
Jean-Paul Bignon to William Wake (1657-1737), Archbishop of Canterbury— 
lauded Le Clerc's efforts to follow in Grotius' footsteps and pursue the unifica- 
tion of the Christian churches.!+ 

In the first decade of the eighteenth century, Le Clerc also worked tirelessly 
for the publication of the Anthologia Graeca. As noted in chapter 2, Grotius 
had sent his Latin verse translations to Holland in spring 1638. Yet Dutch pub- 
lishers, correctors and indexers had been unable to meet the author's exacting 
standards. The work was still unpublished at the time of his death, apart from a 
few trial pages printed by Blaeu in January 1645. The fair copy, along with other 


14 _BG nos. 469, 971-974, 977, 981; Bibliothèque Ancienne et Moderne, ed. Jean le Clerc, 29 vols. 
(Amsterdam, 1714-1727) Vol. xv111/2 (Amsterdam, 1722) art. 111 pp. 354-355; Le Clerc, Epis- 
tolario, ed. Grazia and Sina, Vol. 111 pp. 181-182, 222—223, 235-237, 541-543, 566—567, Vol. Iv 
pp- 141-142; NNBW V, columns 749—750 (‘Simon van Slingelandt’ entry). 

Published in Amsterdam and The Hague from 1714 until 1727, the Bibliothéque Ancienne 
et Moderne was edited by Jean le Clerc, ably assisted at various times by Elie Bouhereau, 
Nicolas Hartsoeker and Paul Rapin de Thoyras. The Bibliothéque Ancienne et Moderne was 
a continuation of two other journals edited by Le Clerc, i.e., Bibliothéque choisie (1703- 
1713) and, before that, Bibliothéque universelle et historique (16861693). 
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manuscript materials, remained in the possession of the Amsterdam publisher. 
Pieter de Groot tried, but failed, to include the text in an opera omnia edition 
of his father’s works. Writing to John Moore in August 1705, Le Clerc noted that 
various “learned men” had been asked to see the manuscript through the press, 
but never gotten round to it, allegedly due to either *malignity" or "inertia." As 
a result, Joan Blaeu Jr. (1650-1712) had inherited both a fair copy of Grotius’ 
Latin verse translations and a Greek text with corrections in Grotius' own hand. 
These materials are currently part of Ms. D'Orville 265 in the Bodleian Library 
in Oxford.!5 

The auction of the library of Peter Francius (1645-1704), Professor of Elo- 
quence at the Amsterdam Athenaeum, seemed a perfect opportunity for Blaeu 
Jr. to revive the Anthologia Graeca project. The editor whom he had in mind 
was, of course, Le Clerc. The publisher purchased relevant materials from 
Francius' library, notably "old editions of the anthology, either collated with 
manuscripts or annotated by learned men,” as Le Clerc put it. The latter's aim 
was to extract and publish six hundred Greek epigrams that had not appeared 
in print yet. He announced his ambitious plans in the 1705 issue of his journal 
Bibliothéque Choisie. Readers learnt that the Anthologia Graeca would appear 
in folio, comparable in quality to the Amsterdam edition of the Opera Omnia 
Theologica. Le Clerc did not hide his admiration for Grotius: 


[t]hose who will read Grotius' verse translation will admire equally the 
happy genius and patience of that brilliant man, who has translated the 
entire book in as many verse lines as there are in the original, which he 
often matches and exceeds several times [in poetic quality]. 


15 BW IX nos. 3571 (Pieter de Groot to Grotius, 10 May 1638), 3610 (Willem de Groot to Gro- 
tius, 1 June 1638), XVI nos. 7125 (Isaac Vossius to Grotius, 31 Oct. 1644), 7137 (Grotius to 
Isaac Vossius, 12 Nov. 1644); Hutton, The Greek Anthology pp. 260—263, 273-274; Blok, Isaac 
Vossius and His Circle pp. 222—230; Grotius, Opera Omnia Theologica Vol. 1f. ***27; OBL, Ms. 
D'Orville 265; Summary Catalogue of Western Mss in the Bodleian Library ed. F. Madan and 
H.H.E. Craster, 7 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1895-1953) Vol. Iv nos. 16670-24330 p. 98 
(no. 17143); Le Clerc, Epistolario ed. Grazia and Sina, Vol. 11 p. 570 and Vol. 111 p. 452; Jean le 
Clerc, ‘Projet d'une nouvelle edition de l'Anthologie des Epigrammes Greques’, published 
in: Bibliothèque Choisie, ed. Jean le Clerc, 27 vols. (Amsterdam, 1703-1713) Vol. v11 (1705) 
pp. 191-213. 

According to Falconer Madan, “only the Latin version is here, written by different 
hands but corrected and supplemented in the autograph of Grotius, and only four ‘Man- 
tissae’ of additional epigrams, some in the original Greek as well as in Grotius’s version” 
(see Summary Catalogue of Western Mss in the Bodleian Library 1v p. 98). 
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The editor of Bibliothèque Choisie called on fellow members of the Republic of 
Letters to help him prepare Grotius' manuscript for the press. He was eager to 
gain access to the papers of Claude Saumaise, whom he knew to have provided 
Grotius with "several epigrams unpublished until then." Yet he did not just sit 
and wait for the readers of Bibliothéque Choisie to get in touch with him. Let- 
ters were sent to Italy to obtain copies of important manuscripts, including the 
codex Palatinus 23 in the Vatican Library. Le Clerc even contacted Saumaise's 
sons in order to borrow their father's papers. In November 1706, manuscripts 
of the Greek anthology formerly belonging to Isaac Gruterus, one of Grotius' 
correspondents, were made available by Gisbert Cuper (1644-1716), one of the 
Dutch States General's representatives in the Dutch army (gedeputeerde te 
velde). Clearly, Blaeu Jr. and Le Clerc were off to a flying start.!6 

As well as editing the Anthologia Graeca, Le Clerc sought to complete the 
work begun by Pieter de Groot and publish Grotius' opera omnia. In Septem- 
ber1706, Le Clerc wrote to Henry Newman, the British ambassador at Florence, 
that he had often discussed with Blaeu Jr. the possibility of “collecting the entire 
corpus of juridical, political, historical and philological works by Grotius.” He 
did not doubt that, once Grotius' Latin verse translations of the Greek antho- 
logy had appeared in print, he would be able to bring Blaeu Jr. round to his 


16 LeClerc, Epistolario ed. Grazia and Sina, Vol. 11 p. 570 (quotations) and Vol. 111 pp. 1, 20, 23, 
42-45; Le Clerc, ‘Projet d'une nouvelle edition de l'Anthologie des Epigrammes Greques' 
pp. 191-213 (quotations taken from pp. 191, 194-195); Hutton, The Greek Anthology pp. 273- 
274; on Peter Francius, see Van Miert, Humanism in an Age of Science pp. 202-210. 

Isaac Gruterus had been the editor of Hugonis Grotii Quaedam hactenus inedita (Am- 
sterdam: Elzevier, 1652). 

Grotius was unable to consult the famous codex Palatinus 23, formerly in the library of 
the Elector Palatine in Heidelberg. His own version of the text was based on the 'Antholo- 
gia Planudea’, the collection of the Byzantine monk Maximos Planudes. Due to the sacking 
of Heidelberg by Imperial troops in1622, the codex Palatinus 23—an older and far superior 
text—ended up in the Vatican Library, which made it inaccessible to a Protestant philolo- 
ger in Paris. Grotius sought to resolve this problem by obtaining emendations from Claude 
Saumaise, who was in possession of a (defective) copy of the codex Palatinus. See Dirk van 
Miert, Joseph Scaliger, Claude Saumaise, Isaac Casaubon and the discovery of the Palatine 
Anthology (1606), Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 74 (2011) pp. 221-261. 

Le Clerc noted in Bibliothéque Choisie that the epigrams supplied by Saumaise made 
up “a considerable addition at the end of [Grotius'] copy [of the Anthologia Graeca]." He 
nevertheless maintained that Grotius must have had knowledge of “the codex Palatinus, 
or of some other manuscript, for many of his corrections and additions pertain to it" The 
possibility that Grotius might have obtained these emendations and entire new epigrams 
from Saumaise never occurred to Le Clerc. See Le Clerc, ‘Projet d'une nouvelle edition de 
l'Anthologie des Epigrammes Greques' p. 194 and Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 305-306 and 
Hugo Grotius pp. 365-366. 
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point of view. At his request, Olof Benzelius (1678-1726), Royal Archivist in 
Stockholm, sent detailed information in April 1707 about Grotius’ letters to 
Queen Christina, Axel Oxenstierna and other Swedish dignitaries that had not 
appeared in Epistolae quotquot. He was pleased to learn from Cuper that all let- 
ters of Isaac Gruterus had been preserved by the latter’s son, along with “the 
autograph replies,” containing “many particularities” relevant for “the history 
of the savants” To all intents and purposes, Le Clerc was getting ready to serve 
as the next editor of Grotius’ collected works.!” 

Itis not known whether Le Clerc ever approached the descendants of Pieter 
de Groot and Willem de Groot for manuscript materials. Yet it seems unlikely. 
The list of titles which Pieter de Groot had compiled in 1653 for an edition of his 
father's collected works comprised just a handful of unpublished materials— 
only the Anthologia Graeca and Annales et Historiae, in fact. The list of titles is 


prominently displayed on f. *** 


2r of the Opera Omnia Theologica. Le Clerc may 
well have assumed that, apart from the Anthologia Graeca, there were no more 
unpublished materials to include in Grotius' collected works. So why bother 
the family about this?!? 

As usual in academia, Le Clerc's ambition to become the editor of Grotius' 
collected works was scuppered by his manifold commitments. He admitted 
in a letter of July 1710 that he had not made much progress with the Antho- 
logia Graeca, overwhelmed as he was by other publishing activities, primarily 
the (re)printing of his own Old Testament commentaries. Le Clerc blamed the 
publishers, of course, noting that “those who had agreed to take on the job [of 
editing the Anthologia Graeca] are the reason that I am now busy with other 
matters." In July 1713, he apologized to Cuper for his tardiness in returning the 
Gruterus manuscripts. He explained that the death of Blaeu Jr. had forced him 
to find another publisher for the Anthologia Graeca. This is the last we hear of it 
in his correspondence. In 1728, Adriaan van Cattenburgh noted in Bibliotheca 


17 Le Clerc, Epistolario ed. Grazia and Sina, Vol. 111 pp. 36, 44, 63. 

Grotius' letters to Queen Christina, Axel Oxenstierna and other Swedish dignitar- 
ies preserved in Swedish collections were first published in Epistolae Hugonis Grotii ad 
Christinam Sveciae reginam ed. Lars Norrmann (Marburg, 1750). Subsequent editions of 
these materials appeared in Haarlem in 1806 as Hugonis Grotii Epistolae ineditae, edited 
by Johan Meerman, in Haarlem in 1829 as Hugonis Grotii ad Ioh. Oxenstiernam et Ioh. 
Adl. Salvium, edited by C.A. den Tex, and in Stockholm in 1889-1891 as Hugonis Grotii 
Epistolae ad Axelium Oxenstierna. See BG nos. 1221, 1222, 1224, 1226 and Jos van Heel and 
R.E.O. Ekkart, Een wereld van verzamelaars en geleerden: Gerard en Johan Meerman, Willem 
van Westreenen en Pieter van Damme en hun archieven (Hilversum: Verloren, 2012) p. 153 
(BJM no. 180603). 


18 Grotius, Opera Omnia Theologica Vol. 1 f. *** 
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Scriptorum Remonstrantium, a reading guide for Remonstrant youth, that Le 
Clerc had “often made plans for its publication, but in vain."? 


3 Circulating Manuscripts in the Republic of Letters in the 
Eighteenth Century 


The Anthologia Graeca was still unpublished at the time of Le Clerc's death in 
1736. Other scholars tried to pick up the baton. Guillaume-Frangois Berthier 
(1704-1782), a Jesuit priest, explicitly referred to Le Clerc's failed publication 
project in Journal de Trévoux in August 1751. Father Berthier disclosed that an 
autograph of the Greek anthology had been in the possession of the College of 
Louis-le-Grand for nearly a century. Why did he go public with this informa- 
tion in Journal de Trévoux? In good Enlightenment fashion, the Jesuit journal 
covered the latest developments in science, history, and literature, while paying 
little attention to the doctrinal disputes between the Christian churches. Con- 
sequently, it enjoyed a European-wide readership—witness the mid-century 
reprints and translations published in Holland and on the Italian Peninsula. 
What distinguished the Journal de Trévoux throughout its six decades of exist- 
ence was its dual commitment to the advancement of learning and the cri- 
tique of deism and other forms of irreligion, resulting in highly public clashes 
between Father Berthier, chief editor from 1745 until 1762, and the likes of Denis 
Diderot (1713-1784). Judging by Father Berthier's observations on the autograph 
of the Greek anthology, his running battles with the philosophes were never far 
from his mind.?° 

Father Berthier started his detailed analysis by reproducing Edmond Mer- 
cier's dedication at the very beginning of the manuscript, which testified to the 
Christian piety, tolerance and broadmindedness of both Grotius and Mercier. 
Why did the latter—a former clerk of Grotius and a Protestant and closet- 
Socinian— decide to deposit the autograph in the College library in January 


19 Le Clerc, Epistolario ed. Grazia and Sina, Vol. 111 pp. 256, 264, 305, 444, 452, Vol. Iv p. 490; 
Adriaan van Cattenburgh, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Remonstrantium (Amsterdam, 1728) 
pp. 88-89. 

20 Journal de Trévoux ou Mémoires pour servir à l'histoire des sciences et des arts L1, 1751 
(Geneva: Slatkine Reprints, 1969) pp. 454—459; Gustave Dumas, Histoire du Journal de Tré- 
voux depuis 1701 jusqu'en 1762 (Paris, 1936); Robert Palmer, ‘The French Jesuits in the Age 
of Enlightenment: A Statistical Study of the Journal de Trévoux’, The American Histor- 
ical Review 45, no. 1 (Oct. 1939) pp. 44-58; Joan-Pau Rubiés, ‘The Jesuits and the Enlight- 
enment in: The Oxford Handbook of the Jesuits, ed. Ines G. Županov (our, 2018), por: 
103093/oxfordhb/9780190639631.013.30. 
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1665? In his dedication, Mercier characterized his former employer as a man of 
“the greatest erudition,” who had been sympathetic towards the Jesuits, prais- 
ing the latter in several polemic exchanges with André Rivet. Consequently, 
Mercier considered it fitting to donate the manuscript to the College library as 
“a perpetual monument of [Grotius’] benevolence and piety.” Father Berthier 
had little doubt about the work’s importance for the Republic of Letters. Yet he 
informed the Journal readers that he had no intention of publishing the entire 
autograph, on the grounds that "solid learning"—meaning the study of classical 
languages—had gone out of fashion. It did not prevent him from presenting his 
readers with a few choice epigrams—in the original Greek, Grotius’ Latin trans- 
lation, and his own French translation. Clearly, he had made a detailed study 
of the work and could point to, for example, a note in Grotius' hand record- 
ing the start date of September 1630 and the completion date a year later. He 
greatly admired Grotius’ translation: the various meters of the Greek original — 
including the anacreonteus— had been perfectly transposed into Latin, while 
the number of verses was the same in both languages, indicating a "very flexible 
mind and rare patience." Short notes in the margins were proof that Grotius 
had corrected the text “from time to time.’ Although the autograph did not 
qualify as a neat copy of the text—it contained plenty of cross-outs as well 
as marginalia—Father Berthier deemed it "sufficiently readable." In his view, 
it could hardly be a first draft: it did not contain that many corrections, cer- 
tainly if the complexity of the material was considered. He concluded with an 
appeal to his readers to provide information about other manuscript copies of 
the Greek anthology languishing in "large libraries"— presumably with an eye 
to publication.?! 

Ironically, Father Berthier may well have been responsible for the subse- 
quent disappearance of the autograph. In April 1762, the Parlement of Paris 
ordered the closure of all Jesuit schools in its jurisdiction, banning the Society 
of Jesus from the French kingdom four months later. The library of the College 
of Louis-le-Grand was confiscated and put up for auction. Gerard Meerman 
(1722-1771), Pensionary of Rotterdam and Dutch bibliophile extraordinaire, 
made a successful bid of 15,000 louis dor for the College's entire manuscript 
collection, acquiring more than 850 manuscripts this way. Yet the autograph of 
the Greek anthology was not among them. In January 1770, Meerman wrote to 


21 Journal de Trévoux pp. 454—459; Hutton, The Greek Anthology pp. 263, 273-274, 281, 286, 
292—295, 527—528; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 340-341 and Hugo Grotius pp. 409-412; on 
the flowering of classical education in the seventeenth-century Dutch Republic, particu- 
larly the large quantities of classical texts printed there, see Pettegree and Der Weduwen, 
The Bookshop of the World pp. 164—194, 345-363, 405. 
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Lord Hardwicke that he had been at pains to track it down, but to no avail. The 
story went that when Father Berthier fled Paris in August 1762, he “had taken it 
with him, as well as two or three other precious manuscripts.” The autograph 
of the Greek anthology has not been seen since.?” 

Fortunately, a different fate befell the book and manuscript collection of 
Jean le Clerc. Sold a few months before the latter's death, all manuscripts relat- 
ing to his planned edition of the Anthologia Graeca were purchased by Jacques 
Philippe d'Orville (1698-1751), Professor of History, Eloquence and Greek at the 
Amsterdam Athenaeum and born into a wealthy Huguenot merchant family. 
One of the manuscripts was an apograph of Grotius' verse translation of the 
Greek anthology, corrected by the author himself. In a long life of collecting, 


22 British Library (BL), Additional Manuscripts 35609 (Gerard Meerman to the and Lord 
Hardwicke, 17 Jan. 1770); Hutton, The Greek Anthology pp. 263, 273-274, 281, 286, 292-295, 
527—528; Jos van Heel, ‘From Venice and Naples to Paris, The Hague, London, Oxford, Ber- 
lin … the Odyssey of the Manuscript Collection of Gerard and Johan Meerman’ in: Books 
on the Move: Tracking Copies through Collections and the Book Trade ed. Robin Myers, 
Michael Harris and Giles Mandelbrote (The British Library, 2007) pp. 87-11. 

Although Meerman refers to himself in the third person in his letter to Lord Hardwicke, 
Jos van Heel claims that the letter is entirely in Meerman’s hand. I thank Jos van Heel for 
putting his transcript of the letter at my disposal. 
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FIGURE 101 
Portrait of Jeronimo de Bosch 


D'Orville acquired more materials on the Greek anthology than anybody before 
or after. Yet he still failed to produce an edition. Upon his death, the entire 
manuscript collection passed to his son, Jean d'Orville, who lived in London. It 
was the professor's grandson, also named Jean d'Orville, who sold it to J. Cleaver 
Banks, from whom the Bodleian Library in Oxford acquired it in 1804.2? 


The apograph of Grotius' verse translation continued to circulate in the 


Republic of Letters in the eighteenth century. It may have crossed the North Sea 
several times before ending up in the Bodleian Library. Copies were made by at 
least two eminent classical scholars in the Dutch Republic in the second half of 


23 


OBL, Ms. D'Orville 265; BL, Additional Manuscripts 35609 (Gerard Meerman to the 2nd 
Lord Hardwicke, 17 Jan. 1770); Hutton, The Greek Anthology pp. 263, 273-274, 281, 286, 292— 
295, 527—528; Le Clerc, Epistolario Vol. 1v p. 490; Summary Catalogue of Western Mss in the 
Bodleian Library ed. F. Madan and H.H.E. Craster Vol. rv pp. 37-38, nos. 17112-43, 17150—68. 

Gerard Meerman claimed in his letter to Lord Hardwicke of Jan. 1770 that "Professor 
d'Orville" had taken a copy from the autograph in the College of Clermont library while 
visiting Paris "thirty or more years ago." Apparently, Meerman did now know that Jacques 
Philippe d'Orville had acquired an apograph (with Grotius' corrections) from Le Clerc's 
book and manuscript collection. Yet Meerman could inform his correspondent that "all 
the manuscripts of the said Professor" had been left to his son, “Jean Dorville, who lives 
in England,” and that “Professor Burman of Amsterdam" had transcribed "the copy in the 
possession of Mr. Dorville.’ 
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Title page of Anthologia 
Graeca (Utrecht, 1795- 
1822) 


the eighteenth century, Petrus Burmannus Secundus (171331778), —D'Orvillle's 
successor at the Amsterdam Athenaeum—and Burmannus' student Jeronimo 
de Bosch (1740-1811), First Clerk of the Amsterdam Chancery and a writer of 
Greek and Latin poetry. Not coincidentally, Burmannus was a fierce critic of 
the Orangist regime in Holland in the 1760s and 1770s, and revered John de 
Witt, Oldenbarnevelt and Grotius as republican heroes. Burmannus' Antholo- 
gia veterum latinorum epigrammatum (1773) includes verse translations by Gro- 
tius. De Bosch, also a great admirer of Grotius' poetry, inherited the copy that 
his teacher had made of the apograph. Finding inaccuracies in it, he went to 
great lengths to persuade the d'Orville family in London to make the apograph 
available to him as well. Thanks to his efforts, all of Grotius' verse translation 
finally appeared in print at the turn of the nineteenth century.2* 


24 Idem; BG nos. 532-534; Hugo Grotius, Anthologia Graeca ed. Jeronimo de Bosch, 5 vols. 
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But we are running ahead of ourselves. The reception of Grotius’ writings 
by Dutch political reformers in the late eighteenth century, which we will dis- 
cuss in the next chapter, cannot be properly understood without reference to 
the Remonstrant reshaping of his image at the century’s start. How, exactly, did 
Grotius become a martyr for tolerance and toleration? 


4 Writing and Publishing an Authoritative Biography of Hugo 
Grotius 


In view of Grotius’ importance to the Remonstrant community, it is hardly 
surprising that Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot should have 
been begun by Caspar Brandt (1653-1696), a Remonstrant minister, and com- 
pleted by Adriaan van Cattenburgh (1664-1743), a theologian at the Remon- 
strant Seminary in Amsterdam. Indeed, it may have been Gerard Brandt Sr. who 
gave his son Caspar the idea to write a substantial biography of Grotius. In the 
final years of his life, Brandt Sr. had busied himself writing Het leven en bedryf 
van den heere Michiel de Ruiter (1687), an authoritative, one-thousand-page 
biography of the celebrated Dutch admiral Michiel Adriaanszoon de Ruiter 
(1607-1676). The work was completed by his sons Caspar Brandt and Johannes 
Brandt (1660-1708) and published posthumously. In writing Grotius’ biography, 
Caspar Brandt could continue his father’s work and model himself on a very 
fine example indeed. He also benefitted from his father’s collection of primary 
sources. As noted earlier, Pieter de Groot had made Grotius’ working papers 
available to Brandt Sr. for the second volume of Historie der Reformatie/‘His- 
tory of the Reformation’ Helpfully, he had provided a family tree as well, listing 
Grotius’ ancestors and their ranks and positions in society. These volumin- 
ous source materials had allowed Brandt Sr. to write a detailed account of the 
1618-1619 trial of Oldenbarnevelt, Hogerbeets and Grotius, which appeared as 
Historie van de Rechtspleging/‘History of the Court Proceedings’ in 1708. Yet 
uncatalogued papers in the Rotterdam Municipal Library ( Gemeentebibliotheek 
Rotterdam) contain research notes in the hand of Brandt Sr. which take the 
story well beyond Historie der Reformatie and Historie van de Rechtspleging. 


(Utrecht: B. Wild & J. Altheer, 1795-1822) Vol. 11 pp. v-vii, Vol. 111 p. xiii, Vol. rv pp. xii-xvi; 
N.C.F. van Sas, De metamorfose van Nederland: Van oude orde naar moderniteit, 1750-1900 
(Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2005) pp. 129-143, in particular pp. 133-134; 
PJ. Buijnsters, Wolf & Deken: Een biografie (Leiden: Martinus Nijhoff, 1984) pp. 93-103; Mar- 
leen de Vries, Beschaven! Letterkundige genootschappen in Nederland, 1750-1800 (Nijme- 
gen: Vantilt Publishers, 2001) pp. 32-35, 42, 59-60, 79, 259. 
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Caspar Brandt inherited his father’s admiration for Grotius, his knack for writ- 
ing history, and, crucially, his research notes and unpublished writings. He also 
retained five bound volumes of Grotius’ working papers that his father had bor- 
rowed from Pieter de Groot.?5 


25 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, ‘Doos: niet gecatalogiseerd, Map 1 (1618-1619); UBL, 
PAP 11, f. 128"; Gerard Brandt Sr., Het leven en bedryf van den heere Michiel de Ruiter, 
hertog, ridder, &c. L. Admiraal Generaal van Hollandt en Westvrieslandt (Amsterdam: 
Wolfgang, Waasberge, Boom, Van Someren en Goethals, 1687) f. *37—*4v and f.**2" (ded- 
ication to the widow of Michiel de Ruiter and address to the reader); Gerard Brandt Sr., 
Historie van de Rechtspleging gehouden in de jaeren 1618-1619 ontrent de dry gevangene 
Heeren Mr. Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, Mr. Rombout Hoogerbeets, Mr. Hugo de Groot (Rot- 
terdam: Barent Bos, 1708) f. *4" (address to the reader); Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 8-9; 
Jansen and Van Manen, In de Schaduw van Dordt pp. 124-126, 149-150, 238-239, 334 
337. 

PAP 11 are notes and extracts in the hand of Gerard van Papenbroeck, based on the 
manuscript of Caspar Brandt's unfinished biography and other research materials in the 
minister’s possession. In the left-hand corner of f. 128" it says: "descripsi ex autographo 
Petri Grotii Hugonis Filii" Gerard Brandt Sr. probably obtained this version of the family 
tree from his friend Pieter de Groot. For example, the document lists the four children 
who survived Grotius, but not their dates of death. Did Gerard Brandt Sr. already toy with 
the idea of becoming Grotius' biographer? Pieter de Groot's eldest son prepared a more 
elaborate family tree (i.e., GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 321) for the benefit of 
Caspar Brandt. 

Research materials collected by Gerard Brandt Sr. are extant as ‘Doos: niet gecata- 
logiseerd, Map 1 (1618-1619) in the Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk at the Rotterdam Muni- 
cipal Library. According to a note written by Brandt Sr., Philip van Limborch informed him 
orally in October 1675 about the arrest and interrogation of two Remonstrant ministers, 
Carolus Niellius and Eduardus Poppius, in Haarlem in 1623. He discussed this episode in 
Vol. rv of Historie der Reformatie—on pp. 880—896, to be precise. On Messrs. Niellius and 
Poppius, see also Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 195, 362, 427 and Nellen, Hugo Grotius pp. 229, 
441, 526. 

The research notes of Brandt Sr. extended well beyond the chronological end points 
of Historie der Reformatie and Historie van de Rechtspleging. The box entitled ‘Doos: niet 
gecatalogiseerd, Map 1 (1618—1619)' contains a short note to the following effect: 

— 1629.H. van der Pol ingelaaten zijn oude eedt bij hem als vroedschap anno 1595 gedaen 
ende zit op zijn oude plaats 

— 1630. Jacob de Graaf ingelaeten als voors. Op den ouden eedt 1603 gedaen. Geextra- 
heert uit het Handtvestboek van Amsterdam 

It must have been Frans de Haes, a great-grandson of Brandt Sr., who gifted books and 

papers formerly belonging to Brandt Sr. to the library of the Remonstrant Church in Rot- 

terdam in 1750. The Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam deposited the materials at the 

Rotterdam Municipal Library in the nineteenth century. See Catalogus van de Bibliotheek 

der Remonstrantsch-Gereformeerde Gemeente te Rotterdam (Den Haag, Martinus Nijhoff, 

1893) p. vi and NNBW VII columns 514—515 (entries for Frans de Haes (1658-1690), Frans 

de Haes (1708-1761) and Joan de Haes (1685—1723)). 
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FIGURE 103 FIGURE 104 
Portrait of the Remonstrant minister Caspar David Flud van Giffen, a Dutch Reformed 
Brandt, biographer of Grotius minister in Dordrecht 


In writing Grotius' biography, Caspar Brandt made ample use of the mater- 
ials that his father had collected in a long life of writing and research. For 
example, the biographer explicitly referred "the discerning reader" to the se- 
cond volume of Historie der Reformatie for the full text of Grotius' reply to 
the petitions submitted by Amsterdam and Enkhuizen to the States of Hol- 
land in spring 1618. He also noted that he had found among his father's papers 
"several sheets" of Scriverius' edition of Janus Secundus, with interpolated pas- 
sages "underlined in Scriverius' own hand" (see figure 57). As we have seen 
in chapter 3, this ruse allowed Grotius to exchange messages with his friends 
and family while closely confined at the Binnenhof in the winter and spring 
of 1619. Caspar Brandt failed to mention, however, that his account of Gro- 
tius' trial had been copied lock, stock, and barrel from Historie van de Rechts- 
pleging, still unpublished at the time of his death in 1696. The biographer again 
relied on his father's research notes in narrating Grotius' famous escape from 
Loevestein Castle in March 1621. For example, his marginal references list “an 
oral communication from Elsje Houwening, Grotius' maid servant, received by 
my late father in 1675.” It formed the basis of his gripping account of Grotius’ 
dash for freedom, which turned the maid servant into a Remonstrant hero. 
The biographer confirmed that Maria van Reigersberch had masterminded the 
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escape—a point made by Grotius in various writings—but emphasized that 
Grotius’ wife had depended on Elsje for its flawless execution. When soldiers 
carried a book trunk out of Loevestein Castle on Monday morning, 22 March 
1621, Maria van Reigersberch had to stay behind to keep up the pretense that the 
scholar was still asleep in the marital bed. It was the maid servant who accom- 
panied the book trunk in which her master had hidden and who arranged 
for it to be delivered at the house of the Daetselaer family, longstanding sym- 
pathizers of the Remonstrant cause. On the journey from Loevestein Castle to 
Gorinchem, she cleverly diverted the suspicions of the porters—who detec- 
ted movements inside the trunk—by means of witty remarks, assuring them, 
for example, that books had “spirit and life.” The biographer lauded “the manly 
bravery” of Grotius’ wife and her maid servant, both of whom continued to be 
idealized in plays, almanacs, and schoolbooks for Dutch women in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries? 

In addition to his father's research notes, Caspar Brandt collected a range 
of new source materials for Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot, 
primarily from the descendants of Willem and Pieter de Groot. A case in 
point is his account of Grotius' visit to Rotterdam in November 1631, which 
brought about the first meeting between the exile and his sister-in-law, Alida 
Graswinckel (1593-1669). According to the biographer, Grotius welcomed his 
brother's wife with “great warmth and sensitivity,’ resulting in “mutual emo- 
tions and tears.’ A marginal reference indicates that Caspar Brandt obtained 
the information in person from Francoise de Groot (1636-1701), the youngest 
child of Alida Graswinckel and Willem de Groot. It was Pieter de Groot's sole 
surviving son, Hugo Cornets de Groot, who provided Caspar Brandt with an 
elaborate family tree, currently Ms. 321 in Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk at the 
Rotterdam Municipal Library. It records the career highlights of Grotius and 
his relatives as well as the dates of their births, marriages, and deaths. Hugo 
Cornets de Groot's hands-on involvement in Historie van het Leven des Heeren 
Huig de Groot is revealed by his entry for Jan de Groot: "the father of Hugo 
Grotius, whose biography you are currently writing." Grotius' grandson assisted 


26 UBL, PAP n, f. 51”; Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 pp. 13-119, 165-169, 
244, 253; Brandt Sr., Historie van de Rechtspleging pp. 26-30; NNBW V1 columns 182-187 
(entries on C. Brandt and G. Brandt Sr); Nellen, Hugo Grotius p. 305 and Hugo de Groot 
p. 258; Roscam Abbing and Tuynman, Petrus Scriverius Harlemensis pp. 67—68; Dirk Pfeifer, 
‘Loyalty, bravery and female cleverness. Grotius’s maidservant and Remonstrant identity, 
De Zeventiende Eeuw: Cultuur in de Nederlanden in interdisciplinair perspectief 29, issue 2 
(2013) pp. 176-188; Mieke Smits-Veldt, ‘Images of Two 17th-century Dutch Women: From 
17th-century Ideal to 19th-century Myth’, The Canadian Journal of Netherlandic Studies 18.1 
(1997) pP- 19-28. 
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FIGURE 105 


Caspar Brandt and Adriaan van Cattenburgh, Historie van het leven des heeren 
Huig de Groot (1727) p. 140—Elsje van Houweningen's oral testimony formed 
the basis of Brandt's entertaining account of Grotius’ flight from Loevestein 
Castle 
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FIGURE 106 — Eighteenth-century Dutch print showing Elsje van Houweningen accompany- 
ing the soldiers and the book trunk out of Loevestein Castle 


Caspar Brandt in other ways as well. Entire volumes of Grotius' correspond- 
ence with Nicolaes van Reigersberch were made available, for instance. These 
volumes were never returned to the Cornets de Groot family. As we shall see 
below, fierce intellectual rivalries among Gerard Brandt Sr’s descendants and 
outright negligence on the part of Pieter de Groot's son and grandson resulted 
in the papers’ dispersal and (partial) destruction.? 

Caspar Brandt made ample use of the voluminous manuscript materials that 
Hugo Cornets de Groot put at his disposal. For example, Historie van het Leven 
des Heeren Huig de Groot includes a Dutch translation of the doctorate in civil 


27 Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 p. 410; Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de 

Groot en zijn geslacht p. 18; GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 321 

Caspar Brandt did not just rely on manuscript materials, but also availed himself of the 
latest source publications. For example, Epistolae quotquot (1687) and the Dutch transla- 
tion of Annales et Historiae (1681) are referenced on pp. 30 and 35 of Historie van het Leven 
1, respectively. 

The death of Pieter de Groot on 4 June 1778 is mentioned in Ms. 321. The entry for Hugo 
Cornets de Groot records his birth on 9 Jan. 1658 and his marital status, but nothing else. It 
suggests that Hugo Cornets de Groot put the genealogy together shortly after his marriage 
to Elisabeth Bastingius in Oct. 1684. 
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law awarded to Grotius by the University of Orléans in spring 1598. Moreover, 
a marginal reference reveals that the original document contained a handwrit- 
ten endorsement, to the effect that Grotius had been admitted to the Dutch 
bar in December 1599. According to the endorsement, he had been sworn in 
by the Court of Holland and Zeeland in the presence of its President, Nicolaes 
van Valckensteyn (d. 1601), and, two days later, by the High Court of Holland and 
Zeeland in the presence of judge Cornelis van Nieustad (1549-1606). Next to the 
numerous quotations from Grotius’ letters in Historie van het Leven des Heeren 
Huig de Groot one frequently finds marginal references such as these: “taken 
from an autograph of H. de Groot” or “taken from an original letter of H. de 
Groot.” The biographer indicated that he had consulted “several memorandums 
written by H. de Groot” to reconstruct a private conversation in October 1617 
between Grotius and Dudley Carleton, English ambassador in The Hague. He 
also used original documents for his translation of the credentials of a French 
envoy (Jean de Thumery, Sieur de Boissise) who had arrived in The Hague in 
July 1618: “letter of the King of France, addressed to H. de Groot, regarding the 
remit of this envoy; translated from the authentic letter of the King, written in 
French.” Clearly, Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot is saturated 
with quotes from Grotius’ working papers, which explains its lasting import- 
ance.?® 

Although Caspar Brandt did full justice to the primary sources in his pos- 
session, it is a mistake to assume that the biographer had limitless access to 
Grotius’ working papers. Nor did he offer his readers anything resembling a 
balanced and comprehensive overview of his hero’s life and work. Instead, he 
focused on what was of interest to the Remonstrants, such as Grotius’ trial and 
imprisonment in the period 1618-1621, the escape from Loevestein Castle in 
March 1621 and Grotius’ quest for rehabilitation thereafter. This selection of 


28 UBL, PAP 11f.8"; Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 pp. 11-12, 30, 86, 89, 113, 131 
(all quotations from this source); Cornelia Ridderikhoff, ‘De universitaire studies van Hugo 
de Groot’ in: De Hollandse jaren van Hugo de Groot (1583-1621), ed. Nellen and Trapman 
pp. 13-29; Nellen, Hugo Grotius pp. 44-52, 73-74, 244-250 and Hugo de Groot pp. 47-53, 
69-70, 208—214: NNBW 11, columns 987-988 (entry on Cornelis van Nieustad); Repertorium 
van ambtsdragers en ambtenaren 1428-1861, available at http://resources.huygens.knaw 
-nl/repertoriumambtsdragersambtenaren1428-1861 (entry on Nicolaes van Valckensteyn); 
Album Advocatorum: De Advocaten van het Hof van Holland, 1560-18n, ed. R. Huijbrechts, 
S. Scheffers, J. Scheffers-Hofman (Den Haag: Algemeen Rijksarchief, 1996) pp. 7-8. 

Caspar Brandt may well have been the first to retrieve Boissise's credentials from Gro- 
tius' papers. Although Gerard Brandt Sr. discussed the French embassy in Historie der 
Reformatie, he only reproduced the text of the envoy's address to the Dutch States Gen- 
eral of 14 August 1618. He made no mention of the letter of recommendation addressed to 
Grotius. Compare Brandt Sr., Historie der Reformatie 11 pp. 821-825. 
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the facts was not merely special pleading on the part of a Remonstrant author. 
The biography’s internal evidence suggests that certain sources were simply 
unavailable to Brandt. Consequently, he failed to develop a real appreciation of 
other aspects of the jurist’s life and work, including the importance of Dutch 
expansion overseas for Grotius’ political and legal thought. 

Grotius’ close collaboration with the voc directors in the 1600s and 1610s 
receives short shrift in Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot. Insuffi- 
cient source materials prevented Caspar Brandt from properly contextualizing 
the publication of Mare Liberum and Grotius’ involvement in the Anglo-Dutch 
colonial conferences of 1613 and 1615. Brandt never set eyes on the manuscript 
of De Jure Praedae—currently Ms. BPL 917 in Leiden University Library—or on 
Grotius’ voluminous voc papers, which include, for example, the memoranda 
exchanged with representatives of the English East India Company in 1613 and 
1615. Thus, the biographer wrongly assumed that Mare Liberum had been writ- 
ten in the context of the peace negotiations between the Dutch Republic and 
Philip 111 of Spain and Portugal in February and March 1608. Once the talks 
became deadlocked on the issue of the Indies trade, so Caspar Brandt's story 
went, Grotius had taken up the pen “to show the unreasonableness of Spanish 
demands" and *to justify to the entire world the Dutch States General's refusal 
to yield to these.” The biographer got his dates all mixed up in his reconstruction 
of events, not to mention cause and effect. As we know now, it was in November 
1608 that the Zeeland voc directors commissioned Grotius to publish a treat- 
ise on "the right of navigation which is competent to the Dutch nation over 
the whole wide world." In response, Grotius decided to revise chapter twelve 
of De Jure Praedae, originally written in 1604/05, and to publish it separately as 
Mare Liberum. Another case in point are the Anglo-Dutch colonial conferences 
of 1613 and 1615, about which Caspar Brandt knew very little. He noted that 
Grotius had gone to London to “resolve several pressing conflicts between the 
voc directors and the English,” but freely admitted that “despite many efforts, 
I could never learn what the nature of these problems was and how [Grotius] 
addressed them.” Clearly, the biographer had access to only part of Grotius’ per- 
sonal archive. Nor could he ask Hugo Cornets de Groot for more materials if he 
was unaware of their existence in the first place.?? 


29 UBL, Ms. BPL 917; Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 pp. 28-29, 45 (quo- 
tations from this source); Van Eysinga and Clark, The Colonial Conferences, Bibliotheca 
Visseriana xv and XVII; Van Ittersum, Profit and Principle chs. 1, 3-6; BW 1 no. 146 (Zee- 
land voc directors to Hugo Grotius, 4 Nov. 1608); Hugo Grotius, Commentary on the Law 
of Prize and Booty ed. Martine Julia van Ittersum (Indianapolis: Liberty Fund, 2006) p. 555 
(Zeeland voc directors to Hugo Grotius, 4 Nov. 1608—quotation from this source); Van 
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Did Grotius’ grandson deliberately withhold documents from Caspar 
Brandt? That seems unlikely. Hugo Cornets de Groot can only have had a tenu- 
ous grasp of the contents of the family archive. No inventory was compiled 
until the last quarter of the eighteenth century, for example. The available evid- 
ence suggests that Hugo Cornets de Groot paid greater attention to his father's 
papers than to those of his grandfather. While he made no attempt to mark up 
any materials related to Grotius, he wrote “my father’s embassy to Sweden” on 
the back of a letter of the Dutch States General of July 1669, recalling Pieter de 
Groot from Stockholm. There is another, related issue. The family’s collective 
memory had been fading fast, even in the lifetime of Pieter de Groot. A case in 
point is the latter’s short biography of Grotius, included in Opera Omnia Theo- 
logica (1679). Pieter de Groot observed that his father had travelled to England 
in 1613 to resolve the conflicts between Dutch and English merchants about 
the Indies trade. Yet he seems to have been more impressed by the network- 
ing skills which his father had displayed on this occasion, being introduced to 
James 1 of England, “the wisest prince of his time,” and befriending the “most 
learned” Protestant divine Isaac Casaubon. (Grotius had used the latter as a 
go-between in his fruitless efforts to win James 1 for Oldenbarnevelt’s religious 
policies.) It is hard to escape the conclusion that Pieter de Groot was unaware 
of the full extent of his father’s involvement in voc affairs and that, perhaps 
not surprisingly, he attached greater importance to the unfolding religious and 
political drama of the Twelve Years Truce. If Grotius’ own son was ill-informed 
on the topic, Caspar Brandt could be forgiven for saying very little about Gro- 
tius’ collaboration with the voc directors in Historie van het Leven des Heeren 
Huig de Groot.3° 

In collecting his source materials, the biographer did not limit himself to the 
voluminous archive of the Cornets de Groot family. He was conscious of the fact 
that manuscripts and letters continued to circulate in the Republic of Letters 
or had ended up in the hands of third parties. He was in touch with at least one 


Ittersum, ‘Dating the Manuscript of De Jure Praedae’ and ‘Preparing Mare Liberum for the 
Press’. 

30 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322; RA, Extranea-samlingen 46, unfoliated (copy 
of the letter of the Dutch States General of 10 July 1669, with “mijn vaders Ambassade naer 
Sweden" written on the back); Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. 
Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 29-30 (lots 88-89); Grotius, Opera Omnia Theologica f. 
**y (quotations); Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 122—123, 130-143, 208-213 and Hugo Grotius 
Pp- 139-140, 148-164, 244—249. 

The papers of Pieter de Groot were never bound together. There are no remnants of 
threads or, indeed, any threading holes to be found in the papers contained in Extranea- 
samlingen 46 in the Riksarkivet. 
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serious collector of Grotiana: David Flud van Giffen, a Dutch Reformed min- 
ister in Dordrecht who amassed large numbers of autograph texts, written by 
the movers and shakers of history. In a letter of October 1694, David Flud van 
Giffen expressed his approval of Caspar Brandt’s intention to publish a Grotius 
biography and offered the use of his “literary treasures.” The Dordrecht min- 
ister was the proud owner of “fifty letters written by [Gerard Joannes] Vossius 
to Hugo Grotius, not found in the Colomesius edition of Vossius’ correspond- 
ence,” three letters which Vossius Sr. had addressed to Maria van Reigersberch 
to comfort her during Grotius’ imprisonment at Loevestein Castle, and, last but 
not least, “original letters written by Grotius to Vossius Sr., until the year 1639.” 
In addition, Caspar Brandt should feel free to borrow Grotius’ reading notes for 
the Annales et Historiae and Grollae Obsidio, along with an unpublished work 


in [Grotius’] own hand entitled ‘Hugonis Grotiis Parallelon rerumpubli- 
carum Atticae, Romanae et hodiernae Batavae liber’, which, according to 
his own notation, he completed on 7 May 16[o2], when he was nineteen 
years of age. 


These were no empty boasts on the minister's part. Except for the reading notes, 
the Grotiana which he was willing to lend to Caspar Brandt are all listed in a 1702 
auction catalogue of his manuscript collection. He possessed manuscript cop- 
ies of books one and three of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum— two copies of book 
three, in fact, one of which is extant at Museum Meermanno— House of the 
Book in The Hague (Ms. 10 E 25). This sole surviving copy is in the hand of Jan 
de Groot, with corrections and notes by Grotius at the very end of the volume. 
Despite extensive research by Jos van Heel, it is still unclear how and when 
David Flud van Giffen acquired his manuscript copies of Parallelon Rerumpub- 
licarum.?! 

As for the minister's desire to be of assistance to Caspar Brandt, it was for 
reasons other than sheer admiration for Grotius, "the miracle of [the seven- 


31 MMW, Ms. 10 E 25 (book 111 of Grotius’ Parallelon Rerumpublicarum); A. Eekhof, ‘De 
Predikant-Handschriften-Verzamelaar David Flud van Giffen’, Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis 
42 (1927) pp. 225-237, particularly pp. 232-233 (David Flud van Giffen to Caspar Brandt, 
Dordrecht, 2 Oct. 1694); Gerardi Joan. Vossii et clarorum virorum ad eum epistole ed. Paul 
Colomiés (London, 1690); Jaarverslag van de commissie voor ’s rijks geschiedkundige pub- 
licatién over 1924 (The Hague, 1925) pp. 18-47 (reproduction of the text of the 1702 auction 
catalogue). 

Ithank Jos van Heel for generously sharing with me his research on Ms. 10 E 25, includ- 
ing an unpublished paper on the manuscript's provenance, “Johan Meerman and the 
Editio Princeps of Hugo Grotius' Parallela,’ delivered at the annual meeting of the Dutch 
Society of Neo-Latinists, 1 October 1993. 
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teenth] century.” He evidently sought to enhance his own reputation in the 
Republic of Letters by showcasing his manuscript collection, and, preferably, 
by expanding it as well. When he learnt of Caspar Brandt’s passing two years 
later, he was dying to lay his hands on the biographer’s source materials. So 
much is clear from his correspondence with Cornelis van Alkemade (1654- 
1737), a tax collector in Rotterdam and fellow autograph hunter. Surely, he 
wondered, Johannes Brandt, the biographer's younger brother and heir, could 
be persuaded to share the cornucopia of handwritten texts with “such great 
devotees like us"? These were tried and tested tactics, successfully used on other 
occasions. It was through Van Alkemade's intercession, for example, that the 
minister managed to ‘borrow’ 167 letters addressed to Petrus Scriverius from the 
heirs of Adriaen van Westphalen (c. 1625-1695), a wealthy manuscript collector 
in the town of Alkmaar. At the time of his death in 1701, David Flud van Giffen 
was in possession of quite a few manuscripts to which others had a legitimate 
claim, including Van Westphalen's heirs and, more importantly, the States of 
Holland, which stayed the sale of the collection in 1702. (It went ahead three 
years later, albeit anonymously, i.e., without the minister's name on the title 
page of the auction catalogue.) Could it be that his reputation as an overzeal- 
ous autograph hunter had given pause to both Caspar and Johannes Brandt? 
Had he been kept at arm's length, in fact?3? 

Foritis far from certain that Grotius’ biographer consulted the materials that 
David Flud van Giffen had brought to his attention. The evidence is mixed on 
this point. On the one hand, aletter written by Gerard Joannes Vossius to Maria 
van Reigersberch in August 1619 is reproduced in full in Historie van het Leven 
des Heeren Huig de Groot. Caspar Brandt may well have obtained the text from 


32 Eekhof, ‘De Predikant-Handschriften-Verzamelaar David Flud van Giffen’ pp. 232-233; Bib- 
liographische adversaria, 2 vols (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 18731875) I pp. 11-18, 48-49, 
81-84, 146-148, 175-177, 240-244 en 287—289 and 11 pp. 31-38, 47-50, 68-72, 165-172 (David 
Flud van Giffen's letters to Cornelis van Alkemade, sent between 21 Nov. 1696 and 5 May 
1700); Leiden Municipal Archives, Stadsarchief van Leiden (1574-1816) no. 3203 (docu- 
ments on the States of Holland's staying of the public sale of the manuscript collection of 
David Flud van Giffen, 1702); NNBW vi columns 30-31 (‘Cornelis van Alkemade’ entry) and 
182-188 (‘Caspar Brandt, ‘Gerard Brandt’ and ‘Johannes Brandt entries); Jaarverslag van 
de commissie voor 5 rijks geschiedkundige publicatiën over 1924 pp. 18-47; J.C. Overvoorde, 
‘De Handschriftenverzameling van Ds. David Flud van Giffen’, Nederlandsch Archievenblad 
31 (1923/24) pp. 163-167 and Nederlandsch Archievenblad 32 (1924/25) pp. 71-80; Roscam 
Abbing and Tuynman, Petrus Scriverius Harlemensis pp. 138139. 

Cornelis van Alkemade was the first editor of Hollandse Jaarboeken of Rijmkronyk van 
Melis Stoke, a thirteenth-century Dutch rhyme-chronicle. 

Iam indebted to Jos van Heel for putting both primary sources and secondary literature 
on David Flud van Giffen at my disposal. 
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the Dordrecht minister. On the other hand, when quoting Vossius Sr’s letters 
addressed to Grotius, he evidently used the 1690 edition prepared by Paul Colo- 
miés.3 As for the manuscript copies of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum owned by 
David Flud van Giffen, it is doubtful that Caspar Brandt ever set eyes on them. 
This is what Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot has to say about 
the work: 


Of greater significance, and more appropriate in view of his position [as 
Pensionary of Rotterdam], was a certain treatise which [Grotius] drafted 
that year [1614] regarding the Republics or free governments of recent and 
ancient times. He divided up the work in three books. The first book dealt 
with various forms or government in existence since ancient times. The 
second book was an analysis of the Athenian, Roman and Dutch com- 
monwealths. The third book consisted of a beautiful comparison of these 
three republics, revealing their similarities and differences. This fine treat- 
ise (whereof the author prepared a rough draft for the first book, sketched 
out the second book in greater detail, but only completed the third book 
with an elegant and learned pen) never appeared in print. However, the 
manuscript is currently in the possession of the honorable and most 


33 Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 pp. 65 (Gerard Joannes Vossius to Grotius, 
27 Oct. 1614) and 215-217 (Gerard Joannes Vossius to Maria van Reigersberch, 23 August 
1619); BW 1 no. 383 (Gerard Joannes Vossius to Grotius, 27 Oct. 1614); Vossius, Epistole ed. 
Colomiés pp. 45-46 (Gerard Joannes Vossius to Grotius, 27 Oct. 1614); Hugo Grotius, Pa- 
rallelon Rerumpublicarum Liber Tertius: De Moribus Ingenioque Populorum Atheniensium, 
Romanorum, Batavorum/ Vergelijking der Gemeenebesten ed. Johan Meerman, 4 vols., 
(Haarlem, 1801-1803) I pp. xxxiii, xxxiii-xxxiv. 
On pp. 86-87 of Bibliotheca Scriptorum Remonstrantium (1728), Adriaan van Catten- 
burgh noted the following about Grotius' Parallelon: 
Liber ineditus de Rebus publicis veteris & novi temporis, hic in tres partes fuit divisus, 


quarum 
1. Continebat varias formas regiminum veterum 

2. Ideam Atheniensis, Romanae & Batavicae Reipublicae. 

3. Exactam comparationem inter tres illas Respublicas. Possessor hujus manu- 


scripti fuit vir Rev. Flud van Griffen Concionator Dordracenus, ut liquet ex Cata- 

logo Librorum ejus. item ex Historia vitae Hug. Grotii conscripta à C. Brandt lib. 

I pag. 62. 
As Meerman noted in his edition of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum, there had been plenty of 
rumors in the Republic of Letters in the 1620s that, following his escape from Loevestein 
Castle, Grotius meant to publish both Parallelon Rerumpublicarum and Annales et His- 
toriae. See Valeri Andreae, Bibliotheca Belgica (Leuven, 1623) p. 413: “exspectabantur ab 
eodem sequentiae, Annales Belli Belgici, à discessu Philip 11 è Belgio usque ad Inducias anni 
1609. Comparatio Rerumpubl. Atheniensis, Romane veteris, ac Batavice.” 
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learned gentleman David Flud van Giffen, minister at Dordrecht, who 
preserves it as a priceless jewel, along with other autographs of the most 
learned scholars. 


Did Caspar Brandt write this before he received the minister’s letter of October 
1694? Otherwise, it made no sense for the biographer to claim that Parallelon 
Rerumpublicarum had been written in the 1610s, rather than the early 1600s. 
Indeed, we may ask ourselves how reliable the biographer’s description of each 
of the Parallelon’s three books really is. After all, David Flud van Giffen only 
possessed copies of books one and three. Or did the minister provide more 
information in another, lost letter to Caspar Brandt? In any event, it seems safe 
to conclude that the biographer was rather selective in consulting the source 
materials proffered by the Dordrecht minister. Still, had the latter lived to see its 
publication, he would have been extremely pleased with the high praise accor- 
ded him in Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot.9^ 

Caspar Brandt was unable to complete the biography before his death in 
1696. Even though he had spent his "last working hours" on it, he had only taken 
the story up till the year 1632. This is clear from a set of extracts in the hand 
of Gerard van Papenbroeck, extant at Leiden University Library. The Amster- 
dam regent, who considered the biographer “his particular and learned friend,” 
persuaded Brandt's widow to lend him the unfinished manuscript (now lost). 
Fearing that it might never appear in print, he decided to “copy it for my own 
use and delight.” His set of extracts provides important information about the 
state of the work at the time of Brandt's passing. Van Papenbroeck informs us, 
for example, that Brandt's manuscript consisted of "ten books" that were all 
copied out and ready for the press. Books 1-9 consisted of nearly four hundred 
folios of text, providing a chronological overview of Grotius' life until his arrival 
in Hamburg in May 1632. Book10 documented the legal proceedings of Grotius' 


34 Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 p. 62 (block quote). 

Johan Meerman, the editor of the Parallelon Rerumpublicarum, criticized Caspar 
Brandt's dating of the work. See Grotius, Parallelon Rerumpublicarum ed. Meerman 1 
pp. xxxv—xlix. 

Caspar Brandt was oblivious of the intellectual connections between the Parallelon 
and Grotius' early poetry. Nor did he make any attempt to analyze Parallelon's relation- 
ship with the Annales et Historiae, commissioned by the States of Holland in 1601. See 
Fikentscher, De Fide et Perfidia; De Republica Emendanda ed. Eyffinger et al.; The Poetry of 
Hugo Grotius: Original Poetry, 1602-1603 ed. Arthur Eyffinger (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1988) 
PP. 45-47, 228-237, 298—299; Eyffinger, ‘Hugo Grotius’ Parallelon Rerumpublicarum' and 
**How Wondrously Moses Goes Along With The House of Orange!" Nellen, Hugo de Groot 
pp. 54-60 and Hugo Grotius pp. 53-61. 
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* T snie toam dit ik en ad y ende Tivadar iler fins fid 
tit itn Broken, Die allen vest in ere aaron bras e oe e Negen 
exe begin van Den jane Moa br in et jaag MDE sm 
e tot ln wenen Here De Duet E NS] Duck odo A Ket 
Laatste Brok Det mer don jaat MOEKL UG zjn Magis mam em De Prace 
van fleme de Groot on Anave Lidoren morle Mletkeico tan Rewovdam 
ower hum Man en Vader ait dite bekctide, Hrot met Yon jarre 
Moe san ket ganiche Werk, Deck t gnh tyne verdere verichtingen velen het 
Jaar Moesman zoo gÖldgende jn Anebatiade aan t Haf van Gene, alt el- 
Yor, ook tyne wiele on Dese ie tinh ermytonlloo. on Yen 28 van Oogitmaande 
Yet jaa Moexsv. leweh on hlstehen Rat Wayside om Lachie Book maar inten, 
wes morh maw op Lnsthe Bladen, zonder ode en aancentthateling mwner 


sac anegelel ont; zijnde Yon Schijver deer zijne Kiala on daar os govedyde DER 
ta jam moeren. fetat gere, tot gresta slit ven alle, Gelecrdon D ten 
oral wark verder opt maala, en 1a wehren. 


age nt 


FIGURE 107 ‘Extracts from [Caspar Brandt's] yet unprinted History of the Life and Works of 
Hugo Grotius’, autograph in the hand of Gerard van Papenbroeck 


heirs over his backpay as Pensionary of Rotterdam —a dispute resolved only in 
1661. Books 1-9 of Brandt's manuscript would appear— virtually unchanged— 
as Volume I of Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot, while book 10 
would be added as an appendix to Volume r1. As Van Papenbroeck noted, Cas- 
par Brandt did not manage to produce a coherent account of the latter half of 
Grotius’ life, leaving just a set of disorganized notes on “loose sheets.’ It fell to 
Adriaan van Cattenburgh to complete the work by covering the period 1632- 
1645. As a result of this division of labor, Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig 
de Groot would be published in two volumes, each with its own pagination. Van 
Cattenburgh’s address to the reader contains valuable information about the 
biography’s long gestation in the aftermath of Brandt’s death and its adverse 
impact on Grotius’ working papers.?5 


35 UBL, PAP 11 (quotations taken from f. 1'7*; on f. 967, there is a reference to fol. 383 in Caspar 
Brandt's manuscript); Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 (quotations taken 
from p. ***-v and Van Cattenburgh's address to the reader (unfoliated)) and 11 (‘Aenhangsel 
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FIGURE 108 ‘Epistolas ad Eruditos' f. 52’-53", showing copies of Grotius’ letters to Isaac 
Vossius 


The original plan had been for Gerard Brandt Jr. to continue his father's 
life work. Nothing came of it, however. According to Van Cattenburgh, he 
lacked Caspar Brandt's “elegant writing style,” nor could he lay his hands on 
essential research materials, such as *many bundles of autograph correspond- 
ence between Grotius and [Nicolaes] van Reigersberch." What happened to the 
manuscript materials that had been made available by Grotius' son and grand- 
son? One thing is clear: Hugo Cornets de Groot was in no hurry to retrieve 
them. With or without his consent, the materials passed to the Remonstrant 
minister Johannes Brandt, the younger brother of Caspar Brandt. For example, 
twenty-four letters addressed to Grotius appear inJohannes Brandt's edition of 


der Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot’ has its own pagination, i.e., pp. 3- 
74). 

Gerard van Papenbroeck wrote his name in the top right corner of f. 1" of PAP u. The 
handwriting is the same throughout PAP u. It is identical to the handwritten, inserted 
title page of PAP g.1 in Leiden University Library and the handwritten notes found in Van 
Papenbroeck's copy of Hugo Grotius, Annales et Historiae (Amsterdam: Blaeu, 1658), cur- 
rently 766 G 10 in Leiden University Library. 
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Clarorum virorum epistole centum (‘Hundred letters by distinguished men’), 
first published in 1702 and reprinted as Epistolae celeberrimorum virorum in 
1715. Johannes Brandt also consulted Grotius’ working papers while prepar- 
ing the last two volumes of his father’s Historie der Reformatie for the press. 
His de facto ownership is attested by the provenance of Ms. 674 in the Rotter- 
dam Municipal Library, a copybook of Grotius’ correspondence in the period 
1636-1645, entitled ‘Epistolas ad Eruditos’. It was gifted to the library of the 
Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam by Professor Jakob Krighout (1703-1770), 
who taught at the Remonstrant Seminary in Amsterdam. Krighout had received 
it from the celebrated Dutch poetess Lucretia Wilhelmina van Merken (1721- 
1789), a granddaughter of Johannes Brandt.36 

When Johannes Brandt passed away in 1708, Grotius' great-grandson Pieter 
Cornets de Groot (1684—1747) took no immediate action to retrieve the fam- 
ily papers. Instead, these ended up in the hands of a nephew of Johannes 
Brandt, the Rotterdam poet Joan de Haes (1685-1723). The latter was the eld- 
est son of Cornelia Brandt (b. 1663) and biographer of his grandfather, Gerard 
Brandt Sr. This turn of events was not at all to the liking of his cousin Gerard 
Brandt Jr., who realized that Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot 
could not be completed without Grotius' working papers. The death of Joan de 
Haes in February 1723 provided him with a much-needed opportunity to extract 
these materials from the clutches of his relatives. Before he made his move, he 


36 Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 (all quotations taken from Van Catten- 
burgh’s unfoliated address to the readers); BG no. 1329; Epistolae celeberrimorum virorum 
ed. Johannes Brandt (Amsterdam, 1725); Brandt Sr., Historie der Reformatie; Joannes Tide- 
man, De Stichting der Remonstrantsche Broederschap, 1619-1634 (Amsterdam, 187131872) 
P- 492; GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 674; Rogge and Tiele, Catalogus van Hand- 
schriften op de Bibliotheek der Remonstrantsch-Gereformeerde Gemeente te Rotterdam p. 62; 
H.C. Rogge, ‘Adriaan Stolker en zijn plan tot oprichting van christelijke gemeenten in 
het buitenland op den grondslag van het Remonstrantisme’, Archief voor Nederland- 
sche Kerkgeschiedenis 5 (1895) pp. 113-214, particularly p. 120, footnote 1 (the papers in 
the possession of Johannes Brandt, which Lucretia Wilhelmina van Merken donated to 
Prof. Krighout); NNBW 111 columns 844-845 (‘Lucretia Wilhelmina van Merken’ entry), 
vi column 188 (Johannes Brandt’ entry); Biografisch lexicon voor de geschiedenis van 
het Nederlandse protestantisme, ed. D. Nauta and C. Houtman, 6 vols., (Kampen: Kok, 
1978—2006) Vol. 2, pp. 92-93 (entry on Caspar Brandt); Geert Mak, De levens van Jan Six: 
een familiegeschiedenis (Amsterdam: Atlas Contact, 2016) pp. 230-238; S.B.J. Zilverberg, 
‘De bibliotheek van de Remonstrantse Gemeente Amsterdam’ in: Theologie in de Uni- 
versiteitsbibliotheek van Amsterdam: bijdragen over de collecties en verwante verzamelingen 
alsmede Doopsgezinde Adversaria verschenen bij het afscheid van Dr. Simon L. Verheus als 
conservator van de kerkelijke collecties (Amsterdam: Universiteitsbibliotheek van Ams- 
terdam, 1986) pp. 47-51; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 7-9; Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelijke 
nalatenschap van Hugo de Groot pp. 2-3. 
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Portrait of Lucretia Wilhelmina van Portrait of the Rotterdam poet Joan de Haes, the 
Merken on the titlepage of the 1818 eldest son of Cornelia Brandt 
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assured himself of the assistance of Pieter Cornets de Groot. This is evident 
from a letter which Cornelia Brandt addressed to one of her younger sons in 
March 1723. She informed him that, a few days earlier, her nephew had visited 
herin her house in Rotterdam to retrieve "Grotius' papers, contained in bundles 
with [Caspar Brandt's] handwriting on them.” As Gerard Brandt Jr. explained, 
his father had only borrowed these papers from Hugo Cornets de Groot, “to be 
returned after he was done with them.” In addition, he could show his aunt a let- 
ter of Pieter Cornets de Groot, indicating the latter's desire to have them back. 
Grotius' great-grandson had no intention to permanently alienate materials 
that contained "several letters of his ancestors" Gerard Brandt Jr. nevertheless 
went away empty-handed, being told by his aunt that “we are not yet in pos- 
session of the papers ourselves.” Apparently, the guardians of Frans de Haes 
(1708-1761) were in the process of selling off the estate of the boy's late father. 
Yet Cornelia Brandt made it clear in her letter that she wished to retain the 
papers of Joan de Haes for the sake of her grandson, “being mostly family let- 
ters etcetera—of no value to anybody.’ The best way to achieve this end was, 
paradoxically, by granting Gerard Brandt Jr’s request. She urged her younger 
son (probably one of the executors of the estate) to restore Grotius’ working 
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papers to her nephew, “who is well-aware of the [dubious] manner in which 
your late brother acquired them.” Otherwise, Gerard Brandt Jr. might seek to 
obtain all the papers of the deceased by means of a legal injunction. Evidently, 
Cornelia Brandt's younger son heeded her sound advice.?? 

As soon as Gerard Brandt Jr. received Grotius’ working papers from his 
cousin, he forwarded them to David van Hoogstraten (1658-1724), who taught 
at the Amsterdam grammar school and published poetry in Dutch and Latin. 
Brandt Jr. had commissioned him to complete the Grotius biography at the 
advice of Van Cattenburgh. Yet Van Hoogstraten died in November 1724, with- 
out having written a single line. It was at that point that Van Cattenburgh 
assumed responsibility for the Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot, 
which he finished in September 1725. The biography appeared in two volumes 
two years later, the first volume written by Caspar Brandt and the second by 
Van Cattenburgh.?8 

How did Van Cattenburgh and his sponsor Gerard Brandt Jr. continue the 
work begun by Caspar Brandt? Were they determined to claim Grotius for the 
Remonstrant cause as well? Gerard Brandt Jr. did indeed pay due homage to the 
subject's martyrdom in the dedicatory letter he wrote for Historie van het Leven 
des Heeren Huig de Groot. At the same time, he drew attention to the role which 
one of his ancestors had played in the closing acts of Grotius' life. He dedicated 
the biography to his kinsman Hendrik Zwaerdekroon Jr., who had been born 
into a Remonstrant family in Rotterdam in 1667 and who served as Governor- 
General of the Dutch East Indies at the time of his death in 1728. The Governor- 
General shared a grandfather with Gerard Brandt Jr's mother, Sara Zwaerde- 
kroon. The dedicatory letter made two related points: the Remonstrants had 
retaken their rightful places in Dutch society but should never forget the suf- 
ferings inflicted by the Synod of Dort in the first half of the seventeenth century. 


37 Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1, Van Cattenburgh’s address to the reader 
(unfoliated); Joan de Haes, Het Leven van Geeraert Brandt (Den Haag, 1740); J. Rogge, ‘Brief 
van Cornelia Brandt aan haren zoon’, De Navorscher 48 (1898) pp. 603-606; Noordhoff, Be- 
schrijving p. 10; Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelijke nalatenschap van Hugo de Groot’ pp. 2-3; 
NNBW VII columns 514—515 (entries on Frans de Haes (1658-1690), the husband of Cor- 
nelia Brandt, on the couple's eldest son Joan de Haes (1685-1723) and on the couple's 
grandson Frans de Haes (1708-1761); on Joan de Haes, see also Elsina Groenenboom- 
Draai, De Rotterdamse woelreus. De Rotterdamsche Hermes (1720-21) van Jacob Campo 
Weyerman: Cultuurhistorische verkenningen in een achttiende-eeuwse periodiek (Amster- 
dam, 1994) pp. 174-187. 

38 Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1, Van Cattenburgh’s address to the reader 
(unfoliated); YNBW v111 columns 829-830 (entry on David van Hoogstraten); on David van 
Hoogstraten, a good friend of Joan de Haes, see also Groenenboom-Draai, De Rotterdamse 
woelreus pp. 174-187. 
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FIGURE 111 Title page of Caspar Brandt and Adriaan van Cattenburgh, Historie van het 
leven des heeren Huig de Groot (1727) 
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As Gerard Brandt Jr. explained to the readers, Hendrik Zwaerdekroon Sr. (1594— 
1655) had been a Remonstrant minister who, dismissed from his post after the 
Synod of Dort, ended up teaching at grammar schools in Leiden, Noordwijk and 
Rotterdam. There had been a direct, personal connection with the drama of 
Grotius' life as well. When the scholar's mortal remains arrived in Rotterdam in 
September1645, Zwaerdekroon Sr. had settled the bill for the shipping costs and 
prevailed upon the ship's captain to release his cargo, allowing Grotius' funeral 
to take place in Delft on 3 October 1645. Gerard Brandt Jr. concluded the ded- 
icatory letter by emphasizing Grotius' commitment to political and religious 
liberty in Holland. The Governor-General could read in the biography 


how Grotius, cherished by his Fatherland and appointed to the highest 
offices, pled calmly for freedom of State and Church at first, but how sub- 
sequently he was obliged, both by his oath of office and sense of duty, to 
guard against all unlawful encroachments upon the statutory powers of 
the Province of Holland; how he turned against the unbearable imper- 
iousness and stubborn objections of a few theologians, who refused to 
recognize the magistrates' jurisdiction in spiritual affairs or to submit 
to their commands and wholesome decrees, which, by suppressing and 
moderating obscure differences of opinion (more clever than edifying), 
sought to create a path towards religious peace and the conciliation of 
anxious minds; how his sensible advice for maintaining Holland's priv- 
ileges and sovereignty were obstructed; how his efforts to keep Christian- 
ity in the Low Countries undivided were misinterpreted; how, indeed, he 
was rashly thrown out of the seat of government by a raging political 
tempest, arrested and convicted to lifelong imprisonment at Loevestein 
Castle ...39 


Gerard Brandt Jr. then, completely endorsed his father's interpretation of Gro- 
tius' life and work. Eighteenth-century Dutch readers could now revere the bio- 
graphy's subject as an Enlightenment hero, who had suffered grievously—so 
the story went—on account of his principled defense of tolerance and tolera- 
tion. 

In completing Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot, Van Cat- 
tenburgh modelled himself on Caspar Brandt in a variety of ways. The letters 


39 Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1, Gerard Brandt Jr’s dedication to Hendrik 
Zwaerdekroon (unfoliated— block quotation taken from this source), NNBW v columns 
1181-1182 ('Hendrik Zwaerdecroon' entry): Nellen, Hugo Grotius p. 734 and Hugo de Groot 
p. 592. 
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of Grotius and his contemporaries were quoted or paraphrased at length in 
Volume 11 of the biography, just as they had been in Volume 1. From such quota- 
tions and paraphrases, a kaleidoscopic picture emerged of Grotius’ compulsive 
desire to foster religious reconciliation in Europe. One example should suffice. 
Analyzing the controversy about De Antichristo, Van Cattenburgh claimed that 
its author’s overarching aim had been to establish “a general peace” between 
the Roman Catholic Church and various Protestant denominations. Christian 
unity was impossible so long as Protestants continued to denounce the Pope in 
Rome as the Antichrist. Grotius had sought to “remove this stumbling block.” 
Yet Van Cattenburgh could not conceal the fact that De Antichristo, though 
allegedly admired by Roman Catholic theologians, had found few takers among 
Protestants. Indeed, it even failed to please Grotius’ “best and nearest friends.” 
On this point, Van Cattenburgh cited the correspondence of Pieter Cornelis- 
zoon Hooft, then owned by Gerard van Papenbroeck. As the biographer noted, 
Hooft professed to be shocked at the news of Grotius’ recall to Stockholm in 
April 1645 but linked it directly to the Swedish government's unease at the pub- 
lication of De Antichristo. In addition, he quoted Nicolaes van Reigersberch, 
who voiced his concerns about De Antichristo and Grotius’ increasingly bitter 
exchanges with André Rivet in several letters. For the readers of Historie van het 
Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot, this selection of sources turned Grotius into 
a heroic visionary, allegedly serving the cause of progress. As Van Cattenburgh 
noted, Grotius’ efforts seemed to have met with initial success. In a letter to Van 
Reigersberch of June 1643, Grotius claimed that his exchanges with Rivet had 
been well received by both Protestants and Catholics in Paris. Yet the proverbial 
icing on Van Cattenburgh's cake was a letter written by Gerard Joannes Vossius 
to the Calvinist theologian Ludwig Crocius (1586-1655) in July 1642. Vossius 
praised “the illustrious Grotius" for undertaking the arduous task of reconciling 
the Christian churches, 


not because he expects to see the fruits of these labors during his own 
lifetime, but because he considers it very courageous to plant trees for 
the benefit of the next century. 


With this single quote, Van Cattenburgh could cast Grotius as a prophet of 
Enlightenment and toleration, who had disregarded his own career and mater- 
ial comfort to bring about a better world. Arguably, it is an interpretation of 
Grotius' life and work that is still with us today.^? 


40 Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 11 pp. 320-325 (all quotations); UBL, 
PAP 13 (P.C. Hooft to Joachim de Wicquefort, 4 April 1645); BW XIII no. 5746 (Grotius to 
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FIGURE 112 

Portrait of the Remonstrant theologian 
Adriaan van Cattenburgh, biographer of 
Grotius, at age 61 


In completing the biography, Van Cattenburgh was able to consult the mater- 
ials which Grotius’ son and grandson had made available to the Brandt family 
decades earlier. Yet he must have realized that Grotius’ descendants owned a 
dwindling number of source materials. Quite a few manuscript treatises were 
already out of reach to the biographer. For example, he knew that David Flud 
van Giffen had been the owner of manuscript copies of book three of Paral- 
lelon Rerumpublicarum but could not say anything in Bibliotheca Scriptorum 


N. van Reigersberch, 14 June 1642); Vossius, Epistole ed. Colomiés pp. 460-461 (Gerard 
Joannes Vossius to Ludwig Crocius, 5 July 1642); Nellen, Hugo Grotius pp. 699-714 and 
Hugo de Groot pp. 562—575; BG nos. 100-1110, 1165-1168; Walter Hollweg, “Crocius, Ludwig" 
in: Neue Deutsche Biographie 3 (1957), S. 418 [Onlinefassung]; URL: http://www.deutsche 
-biographie.de/pnd16733322.html; on the ‘Grotius delusion’, see my ‘Hugo Grotius (1583- 
1645): The Making of a Founding Father of International Law' in: Handbook of the Theory 
of International Law, ed. Anne Orford and Florian Hoffmann (OUP, 2016) pp. 83-100. 
Gerard Joannes Vossius may well have borrowed the botanical similes from Grotius 
himself, particularly the notion of planting trees for the benefit of future generations. Gro- 
tius had used this figure of speech in a letter to Vossius of 8 September 1614 (BW 1 no. 368), 
justifying their joint efforts to achieve religious peace in the Dutch Republic. The exact 
same metaphor can be found in Grotius' letters to Willem de Groot of December 1639, 
May 1640, and September 1641 (BW X no. 4413, XI no. 4632, and XII no. 5388), again in the 
context of Grotius' compulsive desire to foster religious peace and reconciliation. 
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Remonstrantium about their whereabouts twenty-five years after the death of 
the Dordrecht minister. He noted that the manuscript of Grotius’ Anthologia 
Graeca was in the possession of Jean le Clerc, his colleague at the Remonstrant 
Seminary in Amsterdam, but remained unpublished. Various minor poems of 
Grotius were still in manuscript as well. The German jurist Karl Otto Rechen- 
berg (1689-1751) owned “a great abundance of [autograph] letters of Grotius,” 
which, obviously, had not been included in Epistolae quotquot. In completing 
Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot, Van Cattenburgh was painfully 
aware of the gaps in his own knowledge base.“ 

Perhaps for that reason, Van Cattenburgh did what he could to halt the 
inexorable dispersal of Grotius’ working papers and to preserve them for the 
Remonstrant Church (Remonstrantse Broederschap). At his retirement in 1737, 
he received permission from Pieter Cornets de Groot to donate all his docu- 
mentation for Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot to the library of 
the Remonstrant Seminary in Amsterdam. He deposited nearly seven hundred 
letters written by Grotius to Nicolaes van Reigersberch in the period 1621-1645, 
along with five volumes of Grotius’ working papers. These materials would 
prove indispensable to various Remonstrant ministers in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries who sought to write church history along the 
lines of Historie der Reformatie. Most of the letters and working papers depos- 
ited by Van Cattenburgh are extant in Amsterdam University Library, where 
they form part of the Remonstrant Church Collection (collectie Remonstrantse 
Kerk).? 


41 Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1, Van Cattenburgh’s address to the reader 
(unfoliated); Van Cattenburgh, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Remonstrantium pp. 86, 88-90; 
Hutton, The Greek Anthology pp. 273-275; Ernst Landsberg, “Rechenberg, Karl Otto” in: 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie 27 (1888), S. 499-500 [Onlinefassung]; URL: http://www 
.deutsche-biographie.de/pnd100867707.html?anchor-adb 

42 uBA, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 111 C 2-6; Catalogus der boeken en handschriften 
van de Bibliotheek der Remonstrantsche Gemeente te Amsterdam ed. Joannes Tideman 
(Amsterdam, 1877) no. 96; Zilverberg, ‘De bibliotheek van de Remonstrantse Gemeente 
Amsterdam’ p. 48; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 9-10; Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelijke na- 
latenschap van Hugo de Groot’ pp. 2-3, along with Eyffinger's (unpaginated) description 
of the Grotiana in Amsterdam University Library. 

Adriaan van Cattenburgh wrote the following on the end leaves of Ms. 111 C 2, 5, and 6: 
Dit volumen der overgebleven schriften en verzamelingen van den Heeren Hugo de 
Groot heb ik op mijn verzoek nevens anderen verkregen van zijne nazaten om die te 
mogen plaatzen volgens mijn goetvinden op de bibliotheek van de Remonstranten te 
Amsterdam. 

Adrianus van Cattenburch 

S.S. Theol. Professor 

Scripsi 25 Maart 1737 
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Still, as the editors of the Briefwisseling note, there are literally dozens of let- 
ters only known to us through Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot. 
In the case of Grotius’ correspondence with Nicolaes van Reigersberch, for 
example, the Briefwisseling includes over a hundred letters for which volume 
two of the biography is our sole remaining source. Van Cattenburgh cited the 
letters either in full or, most frequently, only in part—as little as a couple of lines 
or words each. It is unclear whether the originals were lost during the writing 
process or following the publication of Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig 
de Groot. Alternatively, they could have been lost while in the possession of the 
Remonstrant Seminary in Amsterdam. Most of the missing letters were written 
and, presumably, signed by Grotius. Did such Remonstrant ‘relics’ hold a special 
attraction for students and scholars at the Remonstrant Seminary in Amster- 
dam in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries? Then as now, it is unbound 


[English translation] 
At my request, I received from Grotius’ descendants both this and other volumes con- 
taining extant autographs and papers collected by him, in order to deposit these in the 
library of the Remonstrant Seminary in Amsterdam at my discretion. 
Adrianus van Cattenburch 
Emeritus Professor of Theology 
I wrote this [in my own hand] on 25 March 1737 
In 1739, Van Cattenburgh donated books and portraits of Remonstrant worthies to the 
library of the Remonstrant church in Rotterdam. He had been a Remonstrant minister 
in Rotterdam from 1687 until 1712. See H.Y. Groenewegen, Het Remonstrantisme te Rotter- 
dam, Rotterdam in den loop der eeuwen, 2e gedeelte, 5e stuk (Rotterdam: W. Nevens, 1907) 
Pp. 79, 99 
In collecting materials for a history of the Remonstrant Church, the Reverend Adriaan 
Stolker (1751-1835) clearly consulted materials first used by Johannes Brandt in completing 
Historie der Reformatie. Prof. Krighout had left these materials to the library of the Remon- 
strant Church in Rotterdam in 1770. The library—currently on deposit at the Rotterdam 
Municipal Library— still possesses Stolker's transcriptions of autograph letters by Grotius. 
(He published six of these in 1809 as Hugonis Grotii epistolae sex ineditae.) Stolker also con- 
sulted the papers donated by Frans de Haes to the library of the Remonstrant Church in 
Rotterdam in 1750. Thus, Stolker could claim with some justification in a 1808 book pro- 
spectus that he had retrieved from the dark recesses of the libraries of the Remonstrant 
Churches in Amsterdam and Rotterdam “the treasure trove which Gerard Brandt Sr. had 
collected for the sake of his Historie der Reformatie” See Rogge, ‘Adriaan Stolker en zijn 
plan tot oprichting van christelijke gemeenten in het buitenland op den grondslag van 
het Remonstrantisme’ pp. 118-124; Joannes Tideman, De Remonstrantsche Broederschap: 
Biografische Naamlijst van haar Professoren, Predikanten en Proponenten (Amsterdam, 
1905) pp. 49, 57; Tideman, De Stichting der Remonstrantsche Broederschap pp. vii, 490— 
498 (Stolker’s 1808 book prospectus); Rogge and Tiele, Catalogus van Handschriften op de 
Bibliotheek der Remonstrantsch-Gereformeerde Gemeente te Rotterdam nos. 1-25, 320, 675, 
681; NNBW Iv columns 1272-1274 (Adriaan Stolker entry); BG 1223. 
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sheets of paper—frequently uncatalogued as well—which are most likely to 


be purloined from archives and libraries. 


What can we learn about Grotius’ information management and archiving 


methods from the five volumes of working papers in Amsterdam University 


43 


BW XVIII p. 695 (list of the addressees of Grotius' letters cited in full or in part in Historie 
van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot). 

In the case of Grotius’ correspondence with Nicolaes van Reigersberch, there are 106 
(fragments of) letters for which volume two of Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de 
Groot is our sole remaining source. See BW v nos. 1933, 1935, 1995, 2032, 2055, 2057, 2103 
(13 July 1634; 5 and 26 March, 12 and 15 April, 16 May 1635), VI nos. 2283, 2334, 2411, 2418 
(20 Sept., 1 Nov., 24 & 29 Dec. 1635), VII nos. 2622, 2711, 2725, 2735, 2738, 2841, 2854, 2882 
(6 June, 14, 25, & 29 Aug. 1Sept., 15 & 26 Nov. 12 Dec. 1636), VIII no. 2967, 3045, 3054, 3090, 
3099, 3108, 3116, 3218, 3230, 3366, 3382 (19 Feb., 24 & 30 April, 22 & 29 May, 4 &12 June, 
22 & 29 Aug., 1 & 12 Dec. 1637); IX nos. 3499, 3524, 3645, 3678, 3693, 3728, 3741, 3796, 3858 
(20 March, 10 April, 26 June, 16 & 26 July, 14 & 21 Aug., 8 Oct., 21 Nov. 1638); X nos. 3943, 
3962, 3973, 4062, 4073, 4092, 4100, 4113, 4134, 4145, 4232, 4241, 4254 (22 Jan., 5 & 12 Feb., 12, 
16 & 30 April, 7,14 & 28 May, 4 June, 30 July, 6 & 13 Aug. 1639), XI nos. 4473, 4592, 4814, 4910, 
4952, 4967 (15 Jan., 7 & 23 April, 1 Sept., 3 Nov., 1 & 12 Dec. 1640); XII nos. 5031, 5070, 5123, 
5179, 5266, 5277 (26 Jan., 21 Feb., 30 March, n May, 6 & 13 July 1641); X111 nos. 5535, 5809, 
5812, 5829, 5840, 5886, 5920, 5963, 5985 (4 Jan., 26 & 28 July, 9 & 15 Aug., 19 Sept., 17 Oct., 
22 Nov., 6 Dec. 1642); XIV nos. 6075, 6157, 6206, 6218, 6225, 6283, 6343, 6445, 6470, 6544, 
6552, 6574, 6588, 6614 (7 Feb., 4 April, 9, 16 & 23 May, 27 June, 31 July, 26 Sept., 10 Oct., 21 & 
23 Nov., 5, 12 & 26 Dec. 1643); xv no. 6664, 6672, 6686, 6691, 6944, 6949, 7025 (23 & 25 Jan., 
1 & 6 Feb., 4 & 9 July, 31 Aug. 1644); XVI nos. 7116, 7123, 7139, 7173, 7180, 7295, 7332, 7450 (29 
& 31 Oct., 12 Nov., 3 & 5 Dec. 1644; 4 & 24 Feb., 25 July 1645); XVII no. 2487A (21 Feb. 1636), 
no. 2734A (28 Aug. 1636). 

Amsterdam University Library possesses forty-two letters of Grotius to Nicolaes van 
Reigersberch (written in 1637, 1638, 1641, 1644, 1645) that form part of another collec- 
tion, the so-called ‘Diederichs Donation’ (Schenking Diederichs). The shelfmarks are 30 
B1-42. In March 1875, the Municipality of Amsterdam was gifted approximately 35,000 
manuscripts—mainly consisting of letters—by Willem G.A. Diederichs. The latter was 
the only son and heir of Pieter A. Diederichs (1804-1870), a major Amsterdam book- 
seller, newspaper man and manuscript collector. The ‘Diederichs Donation’ was trans- 
ferred in its entirety to the University of Amsterdam in 1892. See Jacobus Hellendoorn, 
Catalogus der handschriften [Bibliotheek der Universiteit van Amsterdam |: 1: Schenking- 
Diederichs (Amsterdam: De Bussy, 1899) pp. i-iv, 80-81; Chantal Keijsper, ‘“Alle vakken, 
alle vormen, alle prijzen”. Het fonds van de negentiende-eeuwse Amsterdamse uitgeverij 
de Gebr. Diederichs’, De Boekenwereld: Tijdschrift voor Boek en Prent 14 (1997-1998) pp. 54- 
67. 

Pieter Diederichs purchased Grotius’ letters to Nicolaes van Reigersberch at the 1873 
auction of the manuscript collection of Jacob van Dam van Noordeloos (1791-1872), JD. 
This confirmed bachelor had been a prominent member of the political and cultural elite 
of The Kingdom of The Netherlands. A sizable family fortune provided the means to build 
an important collection of books, prints, portraits, and manuscripts, particularly materi- 
als pertaining to Dutch literature and history. As Piet Buijnsters notes, little research has 
been done on the Van Dam van Noordeloos collection so far. Buijnster’s short article on 
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Library? Although the volumes are no longer in their original binding, their 
tables of contents, foliation and document numbering are all in Grotius’ hand. 
Two volumes, Ms. 111 C 2 and 111 C 3, were originally bound together. Gro- 
tius’ document numbering covers the two volumes, which also share a table 
of contents, counting almost eighty entries. The documents contained in these 
volumes vary in length, ranging from one to eighteen folios. The volumes con- 
sist of a) copies of sixteenth-century treaties that formed the basis of the Dutch 
Republic’s constitutional arrangements, such as the Union of Holland and Zee- 
land of 1576, for example, b) papers related to negotiations between the Dutch 
States General and the rulers of England, France and Spain in the period 1580- 
1617, including the peace and truce negotiations of 1608-1609, and c) copies 
of treaties concluded by European rulers in the period 1624-1638, such as the 
alliance treaty between the Danish and Swedish kings of 1627. The category 
c) documents were undoubtedly collected during Grotius’ tenure as Swedish 
ambassador in Paris. When the materials that currently make up Ms. 111 C 2 
and 111 C 3 were sent to the binder in or after 1638, the category c) documents 
must have been at the top of Grotius’ pile of working papers. Consequently, 
they received the lowest document-numbers.^* 

Ms. 111 C 4 contains four hundred odd folios, consisting of Grotius' reading 
notes on 1) the Old Testament, 2) the writings of Jewish theologians, including 
Maimonides, 3) the councils of the early Church, 4) the letters of the Apostles, 
and 5) the writings of the Church fathers. The documents stem from different 
time periods. The volume includes an outline of the argument of Meletius, for 
example, which can be dated to 161 or earlier, and a nearly illegible journal 
of Grotius' embassy to the English court in London in April and May 1613. Yet 
the volume also comprises Grotius' reading notes on John Selden's De succes- 
sionibus in bona defuncti, seu iure hereditario, ad leges Ebreeorum (1631) and 
a letter from December 1638, written to Grotius by the Amsterdam rabbi Me- 


its holdings of eighteenth-century letters and prints does suggest, however, that Van Dam 
van Noordeloos was an admirer of Caspar Brandt, Frans de Haes, Lucretia Wilhelmina 
van Merken and Prof. Jacob Krighout. Could this be the link to the Grotiana acquired 
by Van Dam van Noordeloos? See Bibliographische adversaria, 2 vols (The Hague, Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1873-1875) 1 pp. 19-20; Arie de Jager, 'Levensbericht van Mr. Jacob van Dam 
van Noordeloos’ Jaarboek van de Maatschappij der Nederlandse Letterkunde, 1872 (Leiden: 
EJ. Brill, 1872) pp. 183-191; Piet J. Buijnsters, 'Achttiende-eeuwse handschriften uit de 
verzameling van Mr. Jacob van Dam van Noordeloos’, Documentatieblad Werkgroep Acht- 
tiende Eeuw (1 May 1978) pp. 11-14, available at https://www.dbnl.org/tekst/ docoog197801 
_o1/_doco03197801_01_0008.php 

44 UBA, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 111 C 2-3; Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelijke na- 
latenschap van Hugo de Groot’. 
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nasseh Ben Israel (1604-1657). It suggests that this set of documents was bound 
together in the late 1630s.*55 

Ms. 111 C 5 is comparable in size to Ms. 111 C 4. The volume largely consists 
of documents relating to the standoff between the Remonstrants and Counter- 
Remonstrants during the Twelve Years Truce and Grotius’ (fruitless) attempts 
to resolve the political and religious conflicts. It contains, for example, his early 
treatise Via ad conciliandas controversias quae inter Hollandiae ministros de 
praedestinatione et annexis capitibus agitantur (‘A proposal for settling the con- 
troversies which have arisen among Holland ministers about predestination 
and related issues’), written between March 1612 and April 1613. The treatise 
was discovered and published by Henk Nellen and Edwin Rabbie in 1997. Yet 
Ms. 111 C 5 also contains documents relating to the prosecution of Remonstrant 
ministers in the 1620s, including three pamphlets printed in 1629 and 1630. In 
his table of contents, Grotius referred to one of these pamphlets as “resolution 
of the Rotterdam town government against several ministers, 1630.” Not sur- 
prisingly, Nellen and Rabbie conclude that Ms. 111 C 5 must have been compiled 
sometime in the 1630s.*6 

Though treasure troves of manuscript materials, Ms. 111 C 2-5 are no longer 
in their aboriginal states. The volumes have nineteenth century bindings. More- 
over, there are documents missing. A case in point is the removal of folios 236 


45 UBA, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 111 C 4; Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelijke nalaten- 
schap van Hugo de Groot’; Bw 1x, nos. 3672 (G.J. Vossius to Grotius, 14 July 1638) and 3900 
(Menasseh ben Israel to Grotius, 25 Dec. 1638) and appendix 7 (a copy of Menasseh ben 
Israel’s letter to GJ. Vossius of 4 June 1638, sent to Grotius on 14 July 1638, with handwrit- 
ten notes by Grotius); Posthumus Meyjes, ‘Some Remarks on Grotius’ Excerpta Theologica, 
Especially Concerning His Meletius’; Edwin Rabbie, “Grotius, James 1 and the Jus Circa 
Sacra,” Grotiana, New Series Vol. 24/25 (2003/04) pp. 25-39 and ‘Hugo Grotius and Juda- 
ism' in: Hugo Grotius, Theologian ed. Nellen and Rabbie pp. 99-120. 
46 UBA, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 111 C 5; Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelijke nalaten- 
schap van Hugo de Groot’; Hugo Grotius, Via ad conciliandas controversias quae inter 
Hollandiae ministros de praedestinatione et annexis capitibus agitantur ed. Henk Nellen 
and Edwin Rabbie, Grotiana (new series) 18 (1997) pp. 3-40, particularly p. 3. 
The pamphlets in question are: 

— Copie vande requeste, confessie, ende sententie van Ian Willemsen Bogaert (Haarlem, 
1629)—Kn 3933 

— Sententien, wtgesproken ende gepronuncieert [...| over dr. r. Carel Lenards, Pieter van 
Goetthem, ende Albert Harmansz Dingstee [...] den 31. ianuarij 1629 (Amsterdam, 
1629)—Kn 3932 and Kn 3933 

— Sententie by mijn Heeren Baillis, Burgemeesteren ende Vroetschappen der stadt Rotter- 
dam. Ghegheven teghens vier Predicanten ende eenighe Ouderlinghen aldaer, den zen 
Augusti. Anno 1630. Ghedr. In't jaer o.H. 1630— see P.A. Tiele, Bibliotheek van Nederland- 
sche Pamfletten 3 vols. (Amsterdam, 1858-1861) Vol. 1 (1500-1648) nos. 241 and 2412. 
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—252 from Ms. 111 C 5. These folios are extant at Amsterdam University Library 
as Ms. Z 104. They consist of two treatises written by Grotius in July 1619, dur- 
ing his imprisonment at Loevestein Castle: Memorie van mijne intentién ende 
notable bejegeningen' (‘Record of My Intentions and of My Treatment during 
the Trial Proceedings’) and ‘Deductie vande Nulliteiten’ (‘Proof that the Verdict 
was Null and Void"). Suffering from ill health, Grotius sought to justify himself 
to posterity, particularly his family and children. Memorie’ is a defense of his 
political record during the Twelve Years Truce, followed by his own account 
of the trial proceedings. In Deductie, the prisoner gave his reasons for rejecting 
the authority of the court established by the Dutch States General to try Olden- 
barnevelt, Hogerbeets and himself. The fact that Grotius created a separate 
entry for ‘Deductie’ in the table of contents of Ms. 111 C 5 reveals the import- 
ance which he attached to the document. Strange to say, it is still unpublished. 
‘Memorie’ fared rather better in terms of the attention it received from Gro- 
tius' (would-be) biographers. Caspar Brandt consulted it for Historie van het 
Leven des Heeren Hugo de Groot. His account of the trial proceedings of 1618/19 
contains long paraphrases of the Memorie, indicated by marginal references to 


)« 


Grotius’ “autograph notes" or “autograph memorandums.” Probably relying on 


his uncle's transcript, Joan de Haes reproduced the text in the second, expan- 
ded edition of his grandfather's Historie van de Rechtspleging (1710). At that 
point, the autographs of Memorie’ and ‘Deductie’ were still part of Ms. 111 C 5. 
When did they become separated from the volume?^? 


47 UBA, Ms. 111 C 5, folios 253-268, and Z 104; Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelijke nalatenschap 
van Hugo de Groot’; Fruin, Verhooren pp. 1-80; Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het 
Leven 1 pp. 135-210; G. Brandt, Historie van de Rechtspleging gehouden in de jaaren 1618 
en 1619 (second edition: Rotterdam, Barent Bos, 1710) pp. 10-24, particularly footnote c on 
p. 10. 

In 1708, Johannes Brandt brought out the first edition of his father's Historie van de 
Rechtspleging. A second, expanded edition was published by Joan de Haes in 1710. Accord- 
ing to the address to the reader, the account of the trial proceedings of 1618-1619 had been 
enriched with 

notes and additions, either obtained from the written accounts of honorable and reli- 

able eyewitnesses or taken from original documents, letters and manuscripts, which 

Gerard Brandt [Sr.] failed to obtain in his lifetime. 

The second edition reproduced the text of Memorie van mijne intentién ende notable beje- 
geningen' in a long footnote. De Haes explained that he had found among his papers 
a copy— "written out in a good and known hand"—of a memorandum by Grotius “on 
the treatment which he had received in prison.” The copy of ‘Memorie’ alluded to by De 
Haes was probably a transcript made by or for Caspar Brandt, who cited it liberally in his 
account of Grotius' trial in Historie van het Leven. 

It seems strange that Gerard Brandt Sr. failed to consult Memorie van mijne intentién’ 
when he wrote Historie van de Rechtspleging. Perhaps he was not sufficiently careful in 
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In all likelihood, folios 236-252 were removed from Ms. 111 C 5 in the nine- 
teenth century. The Dutch historian Robert Fruin (1823-1899) announced in 
an article in 1866 that he had discovered the autograph of Memorie van mijne 
intentién ende notable bejegeningen' in a volume of Grotius' working papers. 
The volume in question was, of course, Ms. 111 C 5. Fruin concluded the article 
by expressing the wish "that the complete text [of the Memorie] now be pub- 
lished on the basis of this autograph." He proved as good as his word. In 1871, 
it appeared in its entirety in Fruin's Verhooren en andere bescheiden betreffende 
het rechtsgeding van Hugo de Groot (‘Interrogations and other documents relat- 
ing to the trial proceedings against Hugo Grotius’). Could folios 236-252 have 
been removed from Ms. 111 C 5 to facilitate a transcription? The handwriting of 
the autograph is rather small and dense. Ms. Z 104 also lacks proper margins. 
(Clearly, the amount of paper that Grotius had at his disposal during the first 
months of incarceration at Loevestein Castle was not sufficient for his needs.) 
Had ‘Memorie’ remained part of Ms. 111 C 5, it would have been very difficult, not 
to say almost impossible, to decipher the text and transcribe it. The publication 
of Fruin's Verhooren seems the best explanation for the removal of folios 236- 
252 from Ms. 111 C 5.48 


checking the table of contents of Ms. 111 C 5? Or was he unable to decipher the dense 
handwriting on folios 236—252? It is possible, of course, that Ms. 111 C 5 was only made 
available to Caspar Brandt, not to his father. See G. Brandt, Historie van de Rechtspleging 
f. *v—"4r and Historie van de Rechtspleging, second edition, f. *27, pp. 10-24 (particularly 
footnote c on p. 10), 91-102 (particularly footnote 1 on p. 91); Fruin, Verhooren pp. 1-80, 
257—274; Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 pp. 181-191; Haes, Het Leven van 
Geeraert Brandt f. *3r. 

‘Memorie’ can be regarded as a continuation of 'Schriftelijke Deductie’ (‘Written Deduc- 
tion’), a defense of Grotius' political record during the Twelve Years Truce, written and 
submitted to his judges in March or April 1619. In Memorie’, Grotius complained that he 
had only managed to retain a short summary of 'Schriftelijke Deductie' for his own use. 
Fruin published the autograph of ‘Schriftelijke Deductie (currently in SG 9467 at the Dutch 
National Archives) in Verhooren, a collection of source documents relating to Grotius’ trial. 

Both Historie van het Leven and the second edition of Historie van de Rechtspleging 
reproduce the exact same text of ‘Schriftelijke Deductie’. Joan de Haes included the text in 
a long footnote, which he prefaced with the words: 

I cannot refrain from inserting here the text of ‘Schriftelijke Deductie’, which does not 

seem to have come to the notice of Mr. [Gerard] Brandt [Sr.]. 

The text of ‘Schriftelijke Deductie’ in Historie van de Rechtspleging and Historie van het 
Leven is slightly different (because based on a copy) from the text in Fruin’s Verhooren, 
which reproduces the autograph. 

48 UBA, Ms. 111 C 5 and Z 104; Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelijke nalatenschap van Hugo de 
Groot’; R. Fruin, 'Memorién van Hugo de Groot’, Handelingen van de Maatschappij der 
Nederlandsche Letterkunde (1866) pp. 1-5; P. Scheltema, Catalogus van de Handschriften 
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Ms. 111 C 6 contains approximately two hundred and sixty-seven folios. For 
preservation purposes, all papers were recently removed from the nineteenth- 
century binding and put in separate folders, arranged by folio number. The 
table of contents and foliation are in Grotius’ hand. Ms. 111 C 6 consists of 
minutes of the meetings of the States of Holland, which Grotius attended as 
a member of the Rotterdam delegation in the period 1613-1618, and his notes 
on various matters that crossed his desk as Pensionary of Rotterdam. Although 
the conflict between the Remonstrants and Counter-Remonstrants dominated 
political debate at this time, Grotius also made extensive notes on foreign 
affairs and the province’s economic policies, including the coinage and the 
Indies trade. Strictly speaking, Dutch foreign policy and the common defense 
of the United Provinces fell under the purview of the Dutch States General. 
Yet ultimate decision-making power lay with the provincial assemblies, par- 
ticularly the States of Holland. Significantly, the meetings of both the States 
of Holland and the Dutch States General were held at the Binnenhof in The 
Hague. Since the States of Holland convened in the morning, its delegates could 
table its proposals in the meeting of Dutch States General that same afternoon. 
A detailed study of Ms. 111 C 6 could yield important insights into Dutch poli- 
cymaking during the Twelve Years Truce and Grotius’ role therein.*9 


en Boeken Behoorende tot de Bibliotheek der Remonstrantsch-Gereformeerde Kerk te Am- 
sterdam (Amsterdam, 1849) p. 12. 

Curiously, the seemingly comprehensive Verhooren do not contain the text of Deductie 
vande Nulliteiten’. Fruin seems to have been aware of its existence. As he noted in his 
1866 article, Ms. 111 C5 comprised "several notes already used by [Caspar] Brandt" as 
well as “more memorandums and deductions by Grotius, which apparently formed the 
basis for the Verantwoordinghe.” Grotius’ notes on his interrogation by the judges Voochd 
and Mannemaker in November 1618 are quoted at great length in one of the Verhooren's 
footnotes. Fruin had found these notes on a “loose leaf, lying inside the volume from 
which this Memorie is reproduced.” Clearly, he did not omit ‘Deductie vande Nulliteiten’ 
from his source edition as a result of oversight. Rather, he concentrated on producing an 
authoritative text of "Memorie van mijne intentién ende notable bejegeningen’. As noted 
above, it had been published in truncated form in the second edition of Historie van 
de Rechtspleging and in Historie van het Leven. Moreover, P. Scheltema’s edition of the 
text in 1844 was based on two copies taken at the turn of the nineteenth century. No 
wonder that Fruin wanted to remedy this unsatisfactory situation by publishing the 
autograph in its entirety. See Ms. 111 C5, folios 253-276, Z 104. Fruin, ‘Memorién van 
Hugo de Groot’ p. 3 (footnote 1), 5; Fruin, Verhooren p. 44, footnote 1; P. Scheltema, Oud 
en Nieuw, uit de Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis en Letterkunde (Amsterdam, 1844) pp. 175- 
229. 

49 UBA, Ms. 111 C 6: Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelijke nalatenschap van Hugo de Groot’; Nellen, 
Hugo de Groot pp. 109-225 and Hugo Grotius pp. 124—263. 
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FIGURE 113 Ms. Z 104 in Amsterdam University Library (autograph), probably removed 
from Ms. 111 C 5 in the nineteenth century 
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Historie van het Leven des Heeren Hugo de Groot would remain the authoritat- 
ive biography for centuries to come. It was also the first publication to discuss 
Grotius’ memorialization by later generations. The process had started early. In 
her last will and testament, Maria van Reigersberch stipulated that a part of her 
assets—one thousand Dutch guilders, to be precise—should be used to estab- 
lish a grave monument for her late husband. In July 1663, the Delft city council 
gave permission to Pieter de Groot and his sister Cornelia to erect a memorial 
for their father in the choir of the New Church in Delft, provided that they 
communicate the text of any inscription to the Delft burgomasters. Van Catten- 
burgh noted that the siblings had commissioned the "famous artist" Rombout 
Verhulst (1624-1698) to produce a design. That was no coincidence. Verhulst 
had been part of the team of sculptors responsible for the marble tomb erec- 
ted for the Dutch Admiral Maarten Harpertszoon Tromp (1598-1653) in the Old 
Church in Delft in 1658, for example. Historie van het Leven des Heeren Hugo de 
Groot includes an etching of Verhulst's design. According to Van Cattenburgh, 
there were clear similarities with the tomb of the Dutch Admiral Michiel de 
Ruiter in the New Church in Amsterdam, completed by Verhulst in 1681. The 
design for Grotius’ marble memorial revealed a life-size figure of “our literary 
hero,’ lying horizontally as if asleep, with his head resting on a stack of books. 
Behind him, books and paper were piled on top of a pedestal, which displayed 
the allegorical image of the sun. For just like the earth continuously received 
heat and light from the sun, so Van Cattenburgh explained, thus the schol- 
arly world had been enlightened by Grotius' writings. Several putti were flying 
about with “books, paper scrolls and laurel wreaths.’ The winged goddess Fame 
soared over the pedestal, proclaiming by means of two trumpets “the man’s 
praise” and “the erudition of this superb miracle of nature.” Van Cattenburgh 
also reproduced a four-line inscription in Dutch written by Gerard Brandt Sr. 
specifically for Verhulst’s design: 


Phoenix of His Fatherland; 

Delft Oracle; Mighty Mind; 

This Sun, Which Lightened Up The Earth, 
Was Well-Worth To Be Commemorated Thus. 


The biographer had to admit, though, that the memorial existed on paper only. 
Nor were there any immediate plans for its realization. As we shall see in the 
next chapter, it would take another half-century before Grotius’ descendants 
finally stumped up the money to erect a marble memorial in the New Church 
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FIGURE 114 Rombout Verhulst’s design for a Grotius memorial in the New Church in Delft, 
with a four-line inscription by Gerard Brandt Sr. (never built) 
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FIGURE 115 Commemorative silver medal (obverse and reverse), designed by Johannes 
Smeltzing to celebrate Grotius' life and work 


in Delft. Designed by the Rotterdam architect Carlo Giovanni Francesco Guidici 
(17461819), it is still there today.59 

In discussing Grotius' nachleben, Van Cattenburgh could also point to two 
commemorative medals that had been struck “sometime after [Grotius'] 
death"— probably around 1680. The Museum Rotterdam owns one pair of each 


50 Des Tombe, ‘Een autograaf en het testament van Maria van Reigersberch’ p. 589; Brandt 
and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 11 pp. 415-4175; NNBW X, columns 1093-1095 
(‘Rombout Verhulst’ entry); Martine van Ittersum, ‘Confronting Grotius’ Legacy in an Age 
of Revolution: The Cornets de Groot Family in Rotterdam, 17481798, English Historical 
Review CXXVII no. 529 (Dec. 2012) 1367-1403, particularly pp. 1375-1379. 

There are small textual differences between the two short poems which Gerard Brandt 
Sr. wrote for a) the Verhulst design for a marble tomb in the New Church in Delft, and b) 
the reverse of one of the silver medals struck in Grotius’ memory. See Brandt and Catten- 
burgh, Historie van het Leven 11 pp. 416-418: 
(text on the reverse of the silver medal) 
De Fenix van het Vaderlandt, 
Het Delfs Orakel, 't Groot Verstandt, 
Het Licht, Dat d'Aarde alom Bescheen, 
De Groot Vertoont Zich Hier In't Kleen 
(text intended for the grave monument designed by Verhulst) 
De Phenix van Zyn Vaderlandt, 
Het Delfs-Orakel, 't Groot Verstand: 
Die Zon Die 't Aardryk Heeft Verligt, 
Was Waard Dit Graf Van Eer Gestigt 
Van Cattenburgh's analysis of the Verhulst design is based on Cornelis van Alkemade's 
short description in Inleidinge tot het Ceremonieel ende Plegtigheden der Begraavenis- 
sen/Introduction to Funeral Rites and Ceremonies (Delft, 1713) pp. 240-241. 
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VAN HUIG DE GROOT ay 3 


Werk blyft tot heden toe noch geftaakt. Waarom het den Heere moeite, 
Cornelis van Alkemade goet gedacht- heeft de afbeelding daar 
van onzén Vaderlanderen mede te deelen, in zyne Iz/eidiug. tot 
het Ceremonieel en de plechtigheden der Begraaveniffen ; dus 
achten wy ons ook verplicht dezelve hier in te voegen, volgens 
de {chets daar van in 't groot gemaakt door den beelthouwer R. 
Verhulft, en ons door den Heere C. van Alkemade gunftig toe- 
gezonden. i a 

Te zyner cere wierden ook eenigen tydt na zyn overlyden Medalien , 
tweederlei penningen geflagen. De eerfte vertoonde zyn borft- ji, - 
beeld en naam aan de cene, en op de andere zyde een Koffer, Zie 5j 
daar twee: kroonen op ftonden, aan wiéns eenen kant men. cen Hiver x. 
opgaande Zon , en aan den anderen het Huis te Loeveftcin in't 25277, $ 
verfchiet zag. Het koffer verbeeldde de manier van Zyn wonder- de Hollande; 
bare verlofling voorheen gemeld. De twee kroonen gaven zyn 7om.11. ; 
vlucht in Vrankryk, en zyn Gezantfchap van Zweden aan dat 28 707/08 
Hof te kennen, terwyl de opgaande Zon een bequaam zinne- Nederlandt- 
beelt verftrekte van de vernieuwing zyner tydelyke gelukzaligheit Jobe Hiftories 
en glorie, als die lang verborgen zynde geweelt onder de duifter- 77574. ade 
nis van vele rampen, eindelyk te helderder weder doorbrak :wes- e» 3de Bock, 


halven men ook boven aan dezen penning las: Er n pm | 
MELIOR POST ASPERA FATA RESURGO. 
Dat is, 


Lk koom na myne rampen weer bebdefder te voor fehyn: 


Onder aan ftont: 


- : i4»lo09409-1l TTE 

Op den tweden penning zag mén, nevens zyn fierlyk borfts 
beelt ennaam, ook het jaar en den dag; waar op hy geboren was 
en geftorven. i i Hi 

t ê 


FIGURE 116 Etching in Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot, depicting the 
silver medal designed by Johannes Smeltzing 
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silver medal. Pierre Bizot was the first to depict them, in his Histoire Metal- 
lique de la Republique de Hollande, published in 1688. One medal had been 
designed by the Leiden artist Johannes Smeltzing (1656-1695), the other by 
Reinier Arondeaux, who was active as a goldsmith and medal maker in Am- 
sterdam between 1678 and 1702. Probably, the medals were struck at the end 
of Pieter de Groot’s life or shortly after his death. At the passing of the gener- 
ation which had known Grotius in person, the nephews, grandchildren, and 
grandnephews clearly stepped up the pace of memory-making. Like the work- 
ing papers, the medals became family heirlooms and remained in the posses- 
sion of, for example, Pieter de Groot’s descendants for centuries. Etchings of 
their obverse and reverse appeared in Historie van het Leven des Heeren Hugo 
de Groot. The obverse of the Smeltzing medal showed a bust of Grotius, sur- 
rounded by the legend ‘Hugo Grotius’, the two words making a half-circle. A 
book trunk could be seen on the medal’s reverse, with the crowns of France 
and Sweden placed on the trunk’s lid, and sunbeams escaping from under- 
neath it. The dates of Grotius’ birth and death were engraved underneath. A 
rising sun was visible on the left, Loevestein Castle on the right. A Latin legend, 
cast in the form of a half-circle, surmounted the trunk: “melior post aspera fata 
resurgo,” that is “I appear again more clearly after my bitter fate.” According to 
Van Cattenburgh, the allegorical imagery served to remind the viewer of Gro- 
tius’ “miraculous escape” from Loevestein Castle, his flight to France and the 
years of his Swedish embassy in Paris. Moreover, the rising sun signified “the 
renewal of his temporal glory and bliss, hidden for a long time in the dark- 
ness of many disasters.” The obverse of the Arondeaux medal showed a bust 
of Grotius, surrounded by the legend “Hugo Grotius Natus MD LXXXIII Decimo 
Aprilis, Obiit MDCXLv Vigesimo Octavo Augusti" (“Hugo Grotius, born 10 April 
1583, died 20 August 1645"). The reverse revealed a four-line poem in Dutch by 
Gerard Brandt Sr, broadly like the one he had written for the Grotius memorial 
designed by Verhulst. It read: 


Phoenix of His Fatherland; 

Delft Oracle; Mighty Mind; 

This Light, Which Surrounded The Earth, 
Can Here Be Seen in Miniature.5! 


51 Idem; Museum Rotterdam, object nos. 58941 (silver medal commemorating Hugo Grotius, 
designed by Johannes Smeltzing) and 58940 (silver medal commemorating Hugo Gro- 
tius, designed by Reinier Arondeaux); Pierre Bizot, Histoire Metallique de la Republique de 
Hollande, 2 vols. (Amsterdam: Pierre Mortier, 1688) Vol. 11 pp. 207-208; Gerard van Loon, 
Beschryving der Nederlandsche Historipenningen 4 vols. (Den Haag, 1726) Vol. 11 pp. 134- 
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This was the extent of what Van Cattenburgh knew about Grotius’ memori- 
alization by the scholar’s relatives and descendants. Yet his co-author, Caspar 
Brandt, had been aware of the existence of another family heirloom: the so- 
called 'bricklayer's jerkin'52 

Caspar Brandt mentioned this garment in the first volume of Historie van het 
Leven des Heeren Hugo de Groot, at the close of a long and detailed account of 
Grotius' celebrated escape from Loevestein Castle. On Monday, 22 March 1621, 
the Castle's soldiers delivered a book trunk at the house of the Daetselaer fam- 
ily in Gorinchem. Unbeknownst to them, the trunk contained no books on this 
occasion, but one of the Castle's prisoners. When it was safe to do so, Grotius 
stepped out of the trunk, wearing only his underwear. According to Brandt, it 
was Mrs. Daetselaer's brother-in-law who hit upon the idea to spirit the scholar 
away in a bricklayer's outfit. Accompanied by a genuine master of the trade, 
whose servant he pretended to be, Grotius travelled in disguise across the river 
to Waelwyck and then on to Antwerp. The biographer noted with regret that 
the most important means of Grotius' escape—the famous book trunk—had 
disappeared during the lifetime of its one-time occupant. Yet he could reassure 
his readers that 


More care [has been] taken to preserve the bricklayer's jerkin, worn by 
Grotius on his journey from Gorinchem to Waelwyck, which is still treas- 
ured as a precious jewel and perpetual monument of his escape in the 
home of Jacob de Groot, agent [of the Princess of Friesland and Elector 
Palatine] in The Hague.” 


135, 290-291; Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 11 pp. 417-418 (all quotations 
from this source); GBR, Remonstrantse Bibliotheek, Ms. 322; K B, Cornets de Groot archive 
55, f. 4" (Suzanna Keukenbrink Regouin to “Junker Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg" in 
The Hague, postmarked Vught 26 Oct. 1889) and f. 27" (J.B. Regouin to Johan Pieter Cornets 
de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 23 June 1864); Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht pp. 119; Grotius- 
Tentoonstelling te 's-Gravenhage, 13-28 juni 1925: Catalogus (Leiden: Sijthoff Publishers, 
1925) pp. 101-103 and genealogical table in the back; Van der Aa, Biographisch woorden- 
boek xv11—2p. 750 (Johannes Smeltzing’ entry); NNBW Iv column 61 (‘Reinier Arondeaux’ 
entry). 

Sjouk Hoitsma, textile curator at the Museum Rotterdam, informs me that both medals 
were acquired by the Museum Rotterdam between 1870 and 1880. There is no further 
information on the medals’ provenance. I thank Ms. Hoitsma for her e-mail communica- 
tion of 11 April 2016. 

The Beresteyn family—descendants of a daughter of Pieter de Groot—remained in 
possession of one set of medals until at least 1925. 

52 Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 11 pp. 418-454. 
53 Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 pp. 242-262 (quotation on p. 262); Nellen, 
Hugo Grotius pp. 302-305 and Hugo de Groot pp. 257-259. 
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The proud owner was Jacob de Groot (1628-1694), second son of Willem de 
Groot. Yet it is far from certain that the biographer ever beheld it. If he did, 
he forgot to include a physical description in Historie van het Leven des Heeren 
Hugo de Groot. What, if any, is the connection with the so-called ‘jerkin of Hugo 
Grotius, currently in the possession of the Museum Rotterdam? If we assume 
that Brandt referred to this jerkin, we must also conclude that it cannot have 
been worn on Grotius’ journey from Gorinchem to Waelwyck. According to 
Sjouk Hoitsma, textile curator at the Museum Rotterdam, inventory no. 20535- 
1 is a well-preserved, upper-class garment of the late sixteenth century, made 
of (uncolored) goat’s leather, stitched through with green thread, and origin- 
ally counting twenty-nine tin buttons in front. In other words, this is hardly a 
second-hand piece of clothing that bricklayers would ordinarily have worn in 
Grotius’ time. Moreover, we would have to assume that Grotius retained his 
bricklayers’ outfit after changing into other clothing at Antwerp, took it with 
him to Paris and gifted it to his younger brother at some point. The Briefwisse- 
ling provides no evidence for this. Indeed, we only hear about the ‘bricklayer’s 
jerkin' from Caspar Brandt, reporting over half a century after the event. Given 
the loss of the famous book trunk, could it be that this garment took its place 
as a family heirloom, thus connecting Jacob de Groot with the most famous 
event in his uncle's life? Grotius' nephews and grandchildren may have con- 
sidered the working papers insufficient, or simply too abstruse, for a proper 
cultivation of his memory. They must have felt the need to produce more tan- 
gible artifacts to evoke the drama of his life. The ‘bricklayer’s jerkin’ was ideal 
in that regard. It could be used as a stage prop during dinner conversations, for 
example, reminding relatives and close friends of the lineage's distinct achieve- 
ments.54 

Materialartifacts did not have one fixed meaning, but multiple ones. Grotius' 
imprisonment at Loevestein Castle and his flight to freedom continued to fig- 


54 Rotterdam, Museum Rotterdam, object no. 20535 (‘bricklayer’s jerkin’, an upper-class gar- 
ment from the late sixteenth century, supposedly worn by Hugo Grotius during his flight 
from Gorinchem to Antwerp in March 1621); Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het 
Leven 1 p. 262; Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht pp. 1-19; Sjouk 
Hoitsma, ‘Rotterdamse Relieken—Bekende Rotterdammers in de collectie van het His- 
torisch Museum Rotterdam’, Jaarboek 2004, Stichting Textielcommissie Nederland (2005) 
pp. 96-108, in particular pp. 97-99; BW Xv nos. 6956, 6984, 7014, 7033 (Willem de Groot 
to Grotius, 11 July, 30 July, 22 Aug. 5 Sept. and 19 Sept. 1644), nos. 6971, 6997, 7017, 7037, 
7047, 7058 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 23 July, 30 July, 13 Aug., 27 Aug., 10 Sept., 17 Sept. & 
24 Sept. 1644), XVI nos. 7080, 7092 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 8 & 15 Oct. 1644); Nellen, 
Hugo de Groot pp. 257-259 and Hugo Grotius pp. 302-305. 

I thank Sjouk Hoitsma for showing me the ‘jerkin of Hugo Grotius' in the storage depot 
of the Museum Rotterdam in April 2010. 
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FIGURE 117 Commemorative silver medal (obverse and reverse), designed by Reinier 
Arondeaux to celebrate Grotius’ life and work 


a 


FIGURE 118 Front and back of the so-called ‘bricklayer’s jerkin’,, supposedly worn by Gro- 
tius during his flight from Gorinchem to Antwerp in March 1621 


ure prominently in Remonstrant martyrology in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, not least because of Caspar Brandt's gripping account in Historie van 
het Leven des Heeren Hugo de Groot. Yet these dramatic events played an equally 
important role in States party ideology. Following the death of William 111 in 
March 1702, the regent oligarchy of Holland decided to leave the stadtholder- 
ate vacant. The new regime required a political history suitable to its needs. 
Consequently, the victims of Maurice of Nassau’s coup d'état of August 1618 
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deren, 5) 
418 (VERVOLG VAN HET LEVEN 


MDCXLY, 


HUGO GROTIUS NATUS MDLXXXilI DECIMO 
: APRILIS, : 
OBIIT MDCXLV VIGESIMO OCTAVO 
AUGUSTI. 


Aan de andere Arde las men. onder drie bloemtroffen, en bo: 
ven twee lauriertakken, dit Nederduitfche Opfchrift, gemaakt 
door den Heere G, Brandt: — 3 


DE FOENIX VAN HET VADERLANDT, 
HET DELFS ORAKEL,’T GROOT VERSTANDT, 
HET LICHT, DAT D'AARDE ALOM BESCHEEN, 
DE GROOT VERTOONT ZICH HIER IN'T KLEEN, 


DE FENIX 


HET DELFS ORAKEL, 
"TGROOT VERSTANDT, 


HET LICHT; DAT D' AARDE y 
ALOM BESCHEEN, 


Met dit vaers, cenigzins verandert , ziet men ook de tombe 
pralen in het bovengemelde boek van den Heere Cornelis van Al- 
kemade, "t welk wy in onze prentverbeelding goetgekeurt hebben- 
te volgen. ` j 

Wanneer het gerucht van żyn dood zich verfpreid had, zag 
men terftont den geeft der Dichteren vaardig, om met hunne 
treur-en lofgedichten hun eerbiedt te betuigen aan de gedachte- 
nis des grooten mans , wel eer een dachten lid en hanthaver 
yan hun Konftgenootfchap. : 

De vaerzen en grafgedichten, {chryft de Heer Bleyswyk ywa- - 
ren zonder einde, Waar onder uitmunten de Latynfche van de 
Heeren Cafpar Barlgus, Jacob Wefterbaan en Nicolaas Heinfius; . 

en 


FIGURE 119 Etching in Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot, depicting 
the silver medal designed by Reinier Arondeaux 
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were recast as martyrs for republican freedom. This re-reading of Dutch history 
added yet another layer of meaning to various Grotius memorabilia. A case in 
point is the so-called ‘Loevestein rummer, from which, allegedly, the prisoner 
had drunk his wine at Loevestein Castle. It was first brought to the attention of 
the Dutch reading public by the authors of Nederlands Displegtigheden (‘Dutch 
Dinner Ceremonies and Toasts since the Days of the Ancient Batavians’), pub- 
lished in 1732-1735. There was a Remonstrant connection, of course. The Rotter- 
dam history buffs and antiquarians responsible for Nederlands Displegtigheden 
were Pieter van der Schelling (1691-1751), a Remonstrant preacher and lawyer, 
and his father-in-law Cornelis van Alkemade, a correspondent of David Flud 
van Giffen. The two authors conceptualized the ‘Loevestein rummer' as both 
a family heirloom and a States party icon. The object remained in the posses- 
sion of Grotius’ descendants until the second quarter of the twentieth century, 
when Pim Mulier (1865-1954), a Dutch sports legend and glass ware collector, 
acquired it from the Van Diepenbrugge family. It is currently part of the collec- 
tion of the Kunstmuseum Den Haag.°® 


55 X Kunstmuseum Den Haag, object no. 1004837; Cornelis van Alkemade and Pieter van der 
Schelling, Nederlands Displegtigheden, Vertoonende de Plegtige Gebruiken Aan Den Dis, In 
Het Houden Van Maaltyden, En Het Drinken Der Gezondheden, Onder De Oude Batavieren, 
En Vorsten, Graaven, Edelen, En Andere Ingezetenen Der Nederlanden, Weleer Gebruikelyk, 
Nevens Den Oorsprongk Dezer Gewoontens, En Der Zelver Overeenkomst Met Die Van Andere 
Volken 3 vols. (Rotterdam: Philippus Losel, 1732-1735) Vol. 11 pp. 530-534; NNBW V columns 
682—683, v1 columns 30-31; Grotius-Tentoonstelling pp. 102-103, nos. 110-111, along with 
the genealogy printed in the back; A. van Emmenes, ‘Mulier, Willem Johan Herman (1865- 
1954), in Biografisch Woordenboek van Nederland. URL: http://resources.huygens.knaw.nl/ 
bwn1880-2000/lemmata/bwn1/mulier [12-11-2013]; Jet Pijzel-Dommisse and Titus M. Eli- 
éns, Glinsterend glas: 1500 jaar Europese glaskunst—De collectie van het Gemeentemuseum 
Den Haag (Zwolle: Waanders Publishers, 2009) pp. 14-18 and entry no. 280; Israel, The 
Dutch Republic pp. 959—997; Wyger R.E. Velema, Republicans: Essays on Eighteenth-Century 
Dutch Political Thought, Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History 155 (Leiden and Boston: 
Brill Academic Publishers, 2007); Pfeifer, ‘Loyalty, bravery and female cleverness. Grotius's 
maidservant and Remonstrant identity’; Smits-Veldt, ‘Images of two 17th-century Dutch 
women. From 17th-century ideal to 19th-century myth’; Thomas H. von der Dunk, ‘“Doet 
offerande op de twee Altaaren, die bij den Tempel staan,”’ Grotiana, new series, 19 (1998) 
pp. 25-75 and ‘An Unbuilt Temple in Honour of Hugo Grotius at Loevestein’, Grotiana, new 
series, 19 (1998) pp. 76-81; Van der Ham, 'De Boekenkist van Hugo de Groot'; on Dutch 
sites of memory, see also Waar de blanke top der duinen en andere vaderlandse herinnerin- 
gen ed. N.C.F. van Sas (second edition: Amsterdam, Pandora Publishers, 2005); Willem 
Frijhoff, Heiligen, idolen, iconen (Nijmegen: SUN publishers, 1998); Wim Vroom, Het won- 
derlid van Jan de Wit en andere vaderlandse relieken (Nijmegen, 1997); J.Th.M. Bank, Het 
roemrijk vaderland: Cultureel nationalisme in de negentiende eeuw (The Hague: sDU pub- 
lishers, 1990); Het Vaderlandsch Gevoel: Vergeten negentiende-eeuwse schilderijen over onze 
geschiedenis (Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, 1978). 
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The authors of Nederlands Displegtigheden regaled their readers with a 
drawing of the ‘Loevestein rummer’ as well as detailed observations on its 
provenance. In 1687, the Leiden merchant and glass engraver Willem Jacobsz 
van Heemskerck (1613-1692) had put his signature at the bottom of the ‘Loeve- 
stein rummer’, and engraved it with a two-line verse, attributed to Justus Rijck- 
ewaert: 


Haec vini mensura fuit qua Grotius olim 
Captivus curas leniit atque sitim 


This is the rummer used by Grotius while in prison, 
to quench his thirst and drown his sorrows. 


Who had commissioned the engraving, and why? Was this another case of 
memorialization on the part of Grotius’ nephews and grandchildren, who, 
by 1687, must have been conscious of the passing of a generation which had 
known the scholar in person? The authors of Nederlands Displegtigheden 
strongly hinted at this possibility. While their observations on the object's 
provenance are a mixture of fact and fiction, these do provide a fascinating 
insight into the family’s active role in memory-making. According to Schelling, 
the story started with Grotius’ wife, who had taken the rummer along on 
her departure from Loevestein Castle in April 1621, passing it to her brother, 
Nicolaes van Reigersberch. We are told that the latter used it to drink Gro- 
tius’ health at dinner parties. One night, his guest was Justus Rijckewaert, 
once the designated editor of the Anthologia Graeca. When urged to propose 
a toast, Rijckewaert allegedly responded with the extemporaneous two-line 
poem currently engraved on the rummer. Suitably impressed, Van Reigersberch 
gifted him the artifact “otherwise so deserving of Grotius’ family"—so Schelling 
informs us. It was "by coincidence and out of sheer generosity," Schelling con- 
tinues, that a descendant of Rijckewaert subsequently bestowed it on Johan de 
Groot (1625-1678), the eldest son of Willem de Groot. By the time Nederlands 
Displegtigheden was published, the precious object seems to have been in the 
possession of Pieter Cornets de Groot. Yet Schelling admitted that he had never 
set eyes on it. A drawing had been made available to him by the Rotterdam jurist 
and voc director Adriaan Prins (1692-1780), the son of Grotius’ granddaughter 


I thank Suzanne Lambooy, Curator of Fine Arts at the Kunstmuseum Den Haag, for 
putting a digital copy of Glinsterend glas at my disposal, and for making digital images of 
object no. 1004837 available as well. 
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FIGURE 120 So-called ‘Loevestein rummer, seen from the side and bottom. Engraved in 
1687 by Willem Jacobsz van Heemskerck 
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FIGURE 121 Museum de Markiezenhof, formerly the official residence of the Marquess of 
Bergen op Zoom 


Adriana Jacoba de Groot (1666-1693). Probably, Prins also supplied the family 
folklore surrounding the ‘Loevestein rummer.. Its real and imagined proven- 
ance confirms that third- and fourth-generation descendants set great store by 
cultivating Grotius’ memory. However, the distribution of family heirlooms was 
uneven. The so-called ‘bricklayer’s jerkin’ was by far the most important heir- 
loom acquired by Prins. Otherwise, the best he, as a descendant in the female 
line, could hope for was a drawing of the ‘Loevestein rummer’ and copies of 
the ancestral portraits. The originals, including Grotius’ working papers, were 
passed down in the direct male line.56 


56 Kunstmuseum Den Haag, object no. 1004837; KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 27, f. 16" 
(Nolthenius de Man's observations on the ‘Loevestein rummer, then in the possession of 
Hugo Cornets de Groot); Van Alkemade and Van der Schelling, Nederlands Displegtigheden 
II pp. 530—534, particularly p. 534; Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 11 
pp. 417-418; Pijzel-Dommisse and Eliéns, Glinsterend glas, entry no. 280; Vorsterman van 
Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht pp. 1-19; Grotius-Tentoonstelling pp. 15-16, 18, 102- 
103, along with the genealogy printed in the back; Van der Aa, Biographisch Woordenboek 
I pp. 180-181 and XVII, part 1, pp. 257-259; NNBW I1 columns 179-180 and 1129. 
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Further comments by Schelling indicate that the one-time prisoner at Loe- 
vestein Castle was fast becoming a States party icon. In Schelling’s view, it 
was Grotius’ pleas for “the freedom, rights and privileges of his Fatherland” 
that had resulted, inevitably, in the loss of his own. Fittingly, Schelling con- 
cluded his discussion of the 'Loevestein rummer' with an eight-line poem 
of his own, emphasizing Grotius' credentials as a Dutch patriot. He lamen- 
ted how Grotius had been tortured “bitterly” by Holland, “whose welfare he 
had sought as a dutiful son.’ In the midst of a raging "State- and Church- 
Hurricane," Holland had behaved as a wicked stepmother, mercilessly prosec- 
uting a true patriot and hero, who had "always defended State and Church." 
Thankfully, Holland had seen the error of her ways in the Second Stadthold- 
erless Period (1702-1747). She now praised “the greatest of her exiles as truly 
peerless.” Clearly, Schelling’s poem was beholden to States party ideology, but 
served to reinforce it as well. The ‘Loevestein rummer' was in the process of 
acquiring new meanings, without, however, losing any of its prior connota- 
tions. In Schelling's reading, it memorialized both a Remonstrant martyr and a 
Dutch patriot? 


57 Kunstmuseum Den Haag, object no. 1004837; KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 27, f. 1677"; Van 
Alkemade and Van der Schelling, Nederlands Displegtigheden 11 pp. 530—534. 

Schelling's eight-line poem in memory of Grotius reads as follows (Nederlands Dis- 
plegtigheden 11 p. 532): 

De Groot, de grootste van de beste Letterhelden, 

Waar over Holland eerst, als moeder, stond verbaast, 

Wiens heil Hy zogt, als Zoon; Maar dat Hem bitter kwelde, 

Toen ’t Staat-, en Kerk-orkaan, zoo woedend heeft geraast, 

Als stiefmoer van haar Zoon, een Patriot, een Held, 

Die zig voor Staat, en Kerk steeds heeft in't spits gesteld; 

Dog dat nu eér, beter dan in troublen tyd beraaden, 

Zyn Grootsten Balling roemd, als zonder wedergade. 

Schelling clearly borrowed a few lines from ‘Depositum Caeli, two distichs written by 
Daniel Heinsius. In 1614, Heinsius could still praise his friend as ‘maximus Hugo’ and ‘a 
pledge from heaven’, whose birth had astonished mother Batavia: 

Depositum caeli, quod iure Batavia mater 

Horret, et haud credit se peperisse sibi, 

Talem oculis, talem ore tulit se maximus Hugo. 

Instar crede hominis, caetera crede Dei. 

The distich appeared in the first edition of Grotius' Annotationes in libros Evangeliorum 
(1641), right underneath an etching of the Grotius portrait painted by Michiel Janszoon 
Mierevelt in 1632. See Henk Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 503-504, 802, and Hugo Grotius 
pp. xxix, 625 and illustration 100. 
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6 The Cornets de Groot Family in Bergen op Zoom 


As we have seen in chapter 4, Hugo Cornets de Groot took the oath as Drost 
of the Marquisate of Bergen op Zoom in 1679 and moved to the heavily for- 
tified border town, where he served as its highest judicial official and the 
Marquess’ personal representative. Together with his wife Elisabeth Bastingius 
(1656-1738), a burgomaster’s daughter, he lived in style at the Markiezenhof, the 
Marquess’ official residence in Bergen op Zoom. A political career in Holland 
was out of the question in the reign of Stadtholder-King William 111, given the 
fact that his father had been a close associate of John de Witt. The withdrawal 
from high politics was symbolized by the sale in 1704 of Leuvehaven no. 129 in 
Rotterdam, the house purchased by Pieter de Groot following his appointment 
as Pensionary of Rotterdam. Yet Grotius' grandson was secure in his offices in 
Bergen op Zoom, which were in the gift of the Tour d'Auvergne family. His eld- 
est son, Pieter Cornets de Groot, smoothly succeeded him as Drost. A second 
son and namesake, Hugo Cornets de Groot (1693-1738), became a local power 
broker as well, serving as one of the burgomasters of Bergen op Zoom. The fam- 
ily's high social status and great wealth are reflected in the lavish portraits of 
Pieter Cornets de Groot and his first wife, Alida Brigitta Sandbergh (1685-1716), 
painted on the occasion of their wedding in 1707. The family’s intellectual cap- 
ital remained substantial as well. Dozens of volumes of Grotius’ working papers 
were still in the possession of the Cornets de Groot family. How did Grotius' 
grandson and great-grandson handle this legacy?58 

Apart from the dedicatory letter of Epistolae quotquot, few writings are 
extant from the hand of Grotius’ grandson. What there is, however, suggests 
a strong bond between Hugo Cornets de Groot and his father. There are two 
little notes in Amsterdam University Library, written by Hugo Cornets de Groot 
at the tender age of seven, requesting pocket money and a new pair of shoes 
from his parents. The reply of his father of January 1666 has been preserved as 
well. The then Pensionary of Amsterdam urged his son to 


58 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322; Bergen op Zoom, Museum Markiezenhof 
inv. nos. 8902, 8903 (portraits of Pieter Cornets de Groot and his first wife, Alida Brigitta 
Sandbergh); Kortlever, Bergen op Zoom pp. 76-77, 81-85; ‘Belangrijke aanwinst voor het 
museum, Markiezenhofagenda, July-Sept. 1986; Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en 
zijn geslacht pp. 12-14; Nederland's Adelsboek 83 (1993) pp. 516—517; H.C.H. Moquette, ‘De 
Leuvehaven’, Rotterdams Jaarboekje, third series, 11 (1924) pp. 105-122, particularly p. 19. 

In 1985, Museum Markiezenhof in Bergen op Zoom acquired the marriage portraits of 
Pieter Cornets de Groot and Alida Brigitta Sandbergh from P.A.M. van Diepenbrugge in 
Delft. 
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FIGURE 122 FIGURE 123 
Hugo Cornets de Groot to his “dearest father,” ^ Pieter de Groot to his son Hugo Cornets de 
Pieter de Groot (autograph) Groot, 19 January 1666 (autograph) 


stay at the top of your class, say your prayers every day, be obedient to the 
headmaster [of the boarding school], work hard, and refrain from injuring 
anyone. 


It would not just earn him God's blessing, so Pieter de Groot continued, but also 
the love of a “devoted father"5? These words were not lost on Grotius’ grand- 
son. We catch glimpses of his filial piety in his endorsement of Ms. Extranea- 
samlingen 46 at the Riksarkivet in Stockholm, two batches of diplomatic cor- 
respondence from 1668-1672. Although the handwriting has faded, it is possible 
to decipher the note which Hugo Cornets de Groot wrote to himself on the 
backside of a letter of the Dutch States General of 10 July 1669: 


letters from [the Dutch States General] addressed to several princes, per- 
taining to my father's embassy to Sweden, along with the act of indemnity, 
passport, and other documents.59 


59 UBL, Ms. 8Dj 1-3 and 8 Dmı (correspondence between Hugo Cornets de Groot and his 
parents, 1665-1666); Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht pp. 1214. 
60 RA, Extranea-samlingen 46 (two batches of diplomatic correspondence, relating to Pieter 
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FIGURE 124 

Hugo Cornets de Groot's note to 
himself on the backside of a let- 
ter of the Dutch States General of 
10 July 1669, describing materials 
related to his father's diplomatic 
mission to Sweden (autograph) 


Clearly, the personal archive of Pieter de Groot held few secrets for his eldest 
son and heir. Yet the latter failed to mark up any of Grotius' working papers. 
Did he only consult them to select materials for Epistolae quotquot and Cas- 
par Brandt's biography? Was his father's personal archive of greater interest to 
him? That would have been understandable. He cannot have been emotion- 
ally invested in the papers of a grandfather whom he never knew and who, 
more importantly, had criticized his father endlessly. There was good reason 
for Pieter de Groot's son and heir to insist that the printers remove offending 
passages of this kind from Epistolae quotquot. Yet he must have realized that 
Pieter de Groot had been totally devoted to Grotius' memory and would have 
wanted him to carefully preserve the working papers in his possession. 
Grotius' great-grandson exhibited a greater readiness to embrace the legacy 
of his famous forbears, both in word and in deed. Pieter Cornets de Groot peti- 
tioned the States of Holland in December 1706, requesting that he and two 
younger brothers be naturalized as citizens of Holland. He explained that all 
three had been born in Bergen op Zoom because their father had experienced 
"adverse times and an unfortunate turn of worldly events"—a veiled reference 
to the Stadtholderate of William 111. It was no coincidence that Grotius' great- 
grandson filed his request less than three months before his first marriage. He 
met with a positive response from the States of Holland. He, his brothers, and 
their male children became eligible for "the honors and offices of this province,’ 


de Groot's diplomatic missions to Sweden and France in 1668-1672, unfoliated); Vorster- 
man van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht pp. 12-14. 
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on the grounds that they descended from an “old and deserving Holland family,’ 
whose members had discharged important duties at the behest of the States of 
Holland and the Dutch States General. Although Pieter Cornets de Groot had 
no political ambitions other than to remain Drost of Bergen op Zoom, the son 
born to him in November 1709 would resume the family tradition of public ser- 
vice in Holland. As we shall see in the next chapter, Hugo Cornets de Groot 
(1709-1777) became Rotterdam city councilor (vroedschap) and burgomaster 
in the 1740s. It was the start of a highly successful career in government, which 
allowed him to amass enormous wealth—just like many other regenten in the 
eighteenth-century Holland towns.5! 

Another fine family tradition resurrected by Pieter Cornets de Groot was 
a principled toleration of all Christian faiths and even Spinozism. The Drost 
of Bergen op Zoom did not just have a relaxed attitude to Roman Cathol- 
ics, but also refused to prosecute local followers of the Dutch-Jewish philo- 
sopher Benedict De Spinoza (1632-1677), unless explicitly instructed to so by 
the Dutch States General. Was it a coincidence that he published his own 
plea for religious toleration in the same year that Brandt's and Van Catten- 
burgh's biography of Grotius finally appeared in print? Wie en wat de Waarheit 
is des Christelyken Godsdienst (Who and what the truth is of the Christian reli- 
gion) was a pantheist and quietist theological work of eight hundred pages in 
octavo. It derived its title—if not much else—from Grotius' De Veritate (1627). 
Although privately printed, the author was so imprudent as to distribute cop- 
ies among local Calvinist ministers. Predictably, it brought down the wrath of 
the Dutch Reformed Church.*? In July 1730, the classis of Tholen and Bergen op 


61 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 49, f. 9-11 (States of Holland's response to Pieter Cornets 
de Groot's request for naturalization, 15 and 18 December 1706), f. 13-14 (Pieter Cornets 
de Groot and his brothers congratulated by the town council of Bergen of Zoom on their 
naturalisation as citizens of Holland, 4 Jan. 1707), f. 16-17 (Pieter Cornets de Groot con- 
gratulated by the town council of Bergen op Zoom on the birth of his eldest son, 4 Nov. 
1709), 50 f. 126—690 (inventory of the estate left by Hugo Cornets de Groot, burgomaster of 
Rotterdam); Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht pp. 14-15; on the enorm- 
ous wealth amassed by the ruling elites in the eighteenth-century Holland towns, see, for 
example, J.J. de Jong, Met goed fatsoen: de elite in een Hollandse stad, Gouda 1700-1800 
(Amsterdam: De Bataafsche Leeuw, 1985), L. Kooijmans, Onder regenten: de elite in een Hol- 
landse stad, Hoorn, 1700-1780 (Amsterdam: De Bataafsche Leeuw, 1985), C. Schmidt, Om de 
eer van de familie: het geslacht Teding van Berkhout, 1500-1950 (Amsterdam: De Bataafsche 
Leeuw, 1986) and Mak, De levens van Jan Six. 

62 GAR, access no. 329 (familiearchief Prins), no. 422 (materials related to the Dutch States 
General's suppression in May 1733 of Pieter Cornets de Groot, Wie en wat de Waarheit is 
des Christelyken Godsdienst); Michiel Wielema, The March of the Libertines: Spinozists and 
the Dutch Reformed Church, 1660-1750 (Hilversum: Verloren, 2004) pp. 196—197. 
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Zoom lodged a formal complaint with the Dutch States General, which called 
in the help of three Leiden theologians. According to their report, Wie en wat de 
Waarheit is des Christelyken Godsdienst made for “tedious” reading, littered as it 
was with “obscure, ambiguous and incomprehensible words and expressions.” 
Still, the theologians objected to its long list of “misshapen heresies,” including 
Spinozism, “cloaked in the language of Holy Scripture.’ This was sufficient for 
the Dutch States General to suppress the work in May 1733. Despite extensive 
searches by the late Michiel Wielema (1959-2018), a specialist on seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century Dutch philosophy, no copies have been found yet. The 
book’s suppression did not silence Pieter Cornets de Groot. In 1728, he had 
published Wederroeping der Joden volgens het woordt des Ouden en Nieuwen Ver- 
bonds (The Jewish People Choosen Again, According to The Word of The Old 
and New Covenants), which, as one unkind reviewer put it, contained “more 
piety than learning.’ A third book appeared in 1733 and was banned by the 
Dutch States General as well. Given his difficulties with the Dutch Reformed 
Church, it is hardly surprising that Pieter Cornets de Groot gave Van Catten- 
burgh permission to deposit five volumes of Grotius’ working papers in the 
library of the Remonstrant Seminary in Amsterdam. Only in August 1737 did 
the classis of Tholen and Bergen op Zoom lift the censure imposed on the Drost, 
following the latter's expression of sincere remorse for any offending passages 
in Wie en wat de Waarheit is des Christelyken Godsdienst.°3 

Family honor must have played as big a role as remorse (sincere or oth- 
erwise) in Pieter Cornets de Groot's decision to patch up relations with the 
classis of Tholen and Bergen op Zoom. Just eight months later, his eldest son 
was nominated for the position of Rotterdam alderman (schepen). Hugo Cor- 
nets de Groot could do without his father's quarrels with the Dutch Reformed 
Church. An up-and-coming politician, he sought to increase his family's stand- 


In footnote 56, Wielema provides the following reference for Pieter Cornets de Groot's 
publication: Wie en wat de Waarheit is des Christelyken Godsdienst, ontdekkende den Zone 
des verderfs, den mensche der zonden, die zich tegenstelt en verheft boven al dat Godt ge- 
naamt wordt; 11 Thess. 11. 3.4. En openbarende Gods eeuwige Gerechtigheit, zo in het schep- 
pen, als in het herscheppen des menschelyken geslachts. Alles ter verbreking der leugen, 
en tot bevestiging der waarheit, die in Christo Jesu is (sl, 1727; not found). According to 
Wielema, a review of Wie en wat de Waarheit is des Christelyken Godsdienst appeared in 
Republyck der Geleerden (May-June 1728) pp. 422-432. 

63 As cited by Wielema, The March of the Libertines pp. 197198. 

In footnotes 58-59, Wielema provides the following references for Pieter Cornets de 
Groot's publications in 1728 and 1733: Wederroeping der Joden, volgens het woordt des 
Ouden en Nieuwen Verbonds (s.1.,1728), of which a review appeared in Republyck der Geleer- 
den (July-August 1729) pp. 68-70, and De Regtvaardigheid uit den Geloove (s.l., c. 1733; not 
found). 
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FIGURE 125 Marriage portraits of Pieter Cornets de Groot and his first wife, Alida Brigitta 
Sandbergh 


ing in society in any way he could. Jacoba Elisabeth Noorthey (1718-1747), the 
daughter of a Rotterdam burgomaster, became his lawfully wedded wife in a 
service in the Dutch Reformed Church in Rotterdam in March 1739. Their first 
son, named after his paternal grandfather, was born nine months later. Hugo 
Cornets de Groot became a voc director soon afterwards. In 1742, he belonged 
to the hundred richest citizens of Rotterdam. Keen to advertise his successful 
career, he even got in touch with Van Cattenburgh about various lacunae in 
Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot. A genealogy of the Cornets de 
Groot family had been included in the biography's second volume, on p. 440 to 
be precise. As Hugo Cornets de Groot pointed out, the genealogy did not men- 
tion the advantageous marriages of him and his elder sister, Jacoba Elysabeth 
(b. 1707), nor the birth of his eldest son, nor his tenures as Rotterdam alderman 
and voc director. In March 1740, Van Cattenburgh graciously agreed to supply 
an updated genealogy to the Amsterdam publisher of Maandelyke Uittreksels, of 
Boekzaal der Geleerde Werelt (Monthly Summaries, or Library of the Scholarly 
World). It never appeared in print. Still, the fact that Hugo Cornets de Groot 
took the initiative to contact Grotius' biographer confirms the importance of 
family honor. It was his main concern in preserving the ancestral portraits and 
papers.9^ 


64 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 50 f. 9, 13,1718; Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn 
geslacht pp. 14-15; J.H.W. Unger, ‘De correspondentie in de Rotterdamsche Vroedschap’, 
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In the next chapter, we will turn our attention to the Cornets de Groot fam- 
ily in Rotterdam in the second half of the eighteenth century and the various 
ways in which its members cultivated Grotius’ memory—by preparing the first 
inventory of his working papers, for example. But before we do so, we first need 
to discuss the upheavals experienced by Pieter Cornets de Groot at the end 
of his life, and their short-term and long-term consequences for the preserva- 
tion of Grotius’ papers. In March 1740, the adult children of Pieter Cornets de 
Groot declared in a notarial document that, for many years now, their father 
had suffered from "indispositions" affecting "his mind and judgment," which 
made it impossible to execute his tasks as Drost. At their request, a stand-in 
had been appointed two years earlier. What they refused to recognize was that 
the widower had been suffering from a crisis of conscience, caused by the birth 
of a son out-of-wedlock in February 1736. A parent again at age fifty-two, Pieter 
Cornets de Groot found it difficult to make up his mind whether, and how, to 
legitimate his son Johan. Four years later, he decided to marry the mother, Pe- 
tronella de la Fontaine. His adult children were opposed to the idea and sought 
to prevent the wedding from going ahead. They asked the Council of Brabant 
to intervene, on the grounds that the prospective bride was a woman of “com- 
mon descent,’ who had taken advantage of their father's *imbecility of mind.” 
The suppliants, "direct descendants of the famous Hugo Grotius,” sought the 
Council's protection against the scandal and disgrace of a mésalliance. It was 
to no avail. Miss De la Fontaine became the second wife of Pieter Cornets de 
Groot in April 1740. Given the adult children's concern for family honor, it is 
rather ironic that Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg (1808-1878), 
a descendant of their half-brother, would take responsibility for preserving and 
reconstructing the family archive in the nineteenth century.® 


Rotterdams Jaarboekje, first series, 1v (1894) pp. 1-105, particularly pp. 33-34, 39, 86; NNBW 
1 columns 993 (Hugo Cornets de Groot entry), 994 (Pieter Cornets de Groot entry) and 11 
column 1004 (Daniel Noorthey entry); E.A. Engelbrecht, De vroedschap van Rotterdam, 
1572-1795, Bronnen voor de Geschiedenis van Rotterdam v (Rotterdam: Gemeentelijke 
Archiefdienst Rotterdam, 1973) pp. 280, 326-327; W.F.H. Oldewelt, 'Een merkwaardige 
verzameling belastingkohieren in het archief der gemeente’, Rotterdams Jaarboekje, fifth 
series, VII (1949) pp. 269-280, in particular p. 280. 

Daniel Noorthey (1670-1721), father of Jacoba Elisabeth Noorthey, was a member of 
the Rotterdam town council (vroedschap) from 1701 until his death in 1721 and served as 
burgomaster four times during this period. 

65 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 49, f. 51-76 (documents relating to the marriage of Pieter 
Cornets de Groot and Petronella de la Fontaine); Na, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 
2.21.179.02, no. 65 (genealogy of the Cornets de Groot family); Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo 
de Groot en zijn geslacht pp. 13-14, 19. 
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BERGENOPZOOM 


Na het Leven afgebeeld, met alle derzelver Fortificatien, omleggende Steden, Dorpen en Sterktens, als ook de Beleege- 


ring der Franfchen, zoals die door hun is ondernomen o 


en 16, van de maand July 1747, en voortgezet tot den 


16, September van dit zelve Jaar, als wanneer cindelykdie Stad, naeentwee maan elykze Beleegering in de handen, 


der 


Franfchen gevallen is, breder aangetoond in de aanwyzinge met de volgende Nommers. 


N’. 1, De Beleegering van Bergenopzoom door de Franfchen , welkers ge- 
kwerften wierden weg gevoert, onder *t opzigt hunner Officieren. 

2. De Stad Bergenopzoom met alle zyne Veftingen. 

3. Woutle Poort,en Batteryen die de Franfchen daar het eerfte hebben ge- 
plaatft, als ook de Tranchéen door hun geopend, om de Stad te Bom- 
barderen met gloeijende kogels. 

4. Bofch Poort , gaande na Antwerpen , zynde het middelpunt , daar de 
Franfchen ook hunne actacques met de linie van circumvallatie hebben 
begonnen, om met hunne Batteryen deez volgende Sterktens te befchie- 
ten, als het Baftion Pucelle, en Coehoorn, ook de Kyk in de Pot, 
op welke zy een vreeslyk vuur maakten, doch wierden telkens met ver- 
lies afgeflagen. 

5. De waterfchans en oude en nieuwe Haven na de’Stad. 

6. Kyk in de Pot en derzelver Lunetten. A 

7. Slyk Fort om de lage Flanken te beftryken, en aan dien kant de Water- 
{thans te dekken. 

8. De Poort van Steenbergen en nieuw aangelegde Fortificatien. 

9. Bek af. 

ro. Waterpoort. 

rr. Het Fort Moermond. 

12. Het Fort Pinfen. 

13. Het Rovers Fort, dat verfcheide malen door de Franfchen geattacqueert 
wierd, doch vrugteloos. 

14. Het fpringen van een Myn door de Beleegerden waar mede zy vele 
Franfchen in de lugt deeden fpringen. 

15. Tranchéen en Batteryen der Franfchen voor het Fort de Rover. 

16.Linie, gaande van Bergenopzoom, voorby. alle de Forten, tot aen de 
zoute innundatie van Steenbergen, 

17. De ue Tholen , Steenbergen „en alle de Forten, enz. langs welke 
dagelyks toevoer wierd gebragt. 

19. DeStad Tholen, met een klein Werkje op den Dyk van de Polders. 


19. Suppe over de Rivier de Eendragt, lopende voorby de Stad Tho- 
len van Philipland tot in de Schelde na Bergenopzoom. , 

20.De Schelde, die dagelyks bevaren wierd door een menigte van Proviand 
Schepen, die de Ingezetenen van gantfeh Nederland by aanhoudend- 
heid afzonden , ten behoeven van het wakkere en nooit volprezene 
Guarnizoen van Bergenopzoom. 

21. Het fpringen van een Kruid Magazyn der Franíthen. 

22, Uitval der Beleegerden en ’t verjagen der Franfchen. 

23. Het Fontyntje, flaande op de Glacis, 

24. De Heerlykheid Burgvliet. 

25. Het geregt van Bergenopzoom. 5 

26.Het Dorp Wouw , alwaar de Franfchen hun Hoofdkwartier hadden, 
fterk geretrancheert en met psliffaden voorzien. 

27. Het Fort Zelandia. 

28. Het Ravelyn Dedem, waar op de Franfchen onophoudelyk bres hebben 
gefchooten, 

29. Her Dorp Nieuw Voffemaar, alwaar de Couriers af- en aanryden, van 
Holland, en Bergenopzoom. 

30. Dyk van Tholen na Steenbergen. 

31. Het Dorp Halfteren, alwaar het Hoofdkwartier der Geallieerden was. 

32. Het Gehugt Noordgeeft. 

33. Nieuw Bek af. 

34.’t Bolwerk Boere. 

35. Zoete innundstie die uit de Heyde door de Veenen komen, lopende van 
Fort tot Fort, en die door middel van verhoole Sluyzen konnen opge- 
houden worden. 

36. De Auvergne Polder, leggende voor de Stad Tholen om in cas van nood 
te kunnen worden doorgeftoken , en waarvan er eenige reeds waren gein- 
nundeert. 

37. Gezaaide Landen met allerlei Granen, 


Te Amflerdam bv STEVEN van ESVELDT, Bockverkoper in de Beurs-fleegs het twede Huis van den Dam, 1747. 


An anonymous print of the French siege of Bergen op Zoom in summer 1747 


The second marriage of Pieter Cornets de Groot turned out to be a happy 
one. The correspondence of the last months of his life reveals that he had 
been reconciled with his eldest son, whom he addressed as “dearest little Hugo” 
(Huigje lief). The ambitious Rotterdam city councilor (vroedschap) must have 
realized that little could be gained from continual family strife and accorded his 
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stepmother all honor and respect when she came to stay with him in July 1747. 
The Drost and his wife had been forced to flee Bergen op Zoom due to the Wars 
of the Austrian Succession. Pieter Cornets de Groot died in the Zeeland town 
of Tholen on 15 September 1747, one day before the fall of Bergen op Zoom. The 
pillaging of the heavily fortified border town did not leave his eldest son unaf- 
fected. According to an undated memorandum, probably written in the 1770s, 
the marauding French troops laid their hands on the ancestral portraits and 
took them to Antwerp, where Hugo Cornets de Groot had to buy them back 
for an undisclosed sum of money. What happened to the family papers at this 
critical juncture? In contrast with the paintings, the papers were easily trans- 
portable, particularly in a trunk. Likely, they were taken to Tholen by Pieter 
Cornets de Groot, or, alternatively, to Rotterdam by his wife. There is no indic- 
ation that any documents went missing because of the fall of Bergen op Zoom. 
The diary of the Dutch minister J.A. Folkers (1680—1762) gives us an insight 
into what could have happened to Grotius' working papers, had these been left 
behind in the Markiezenhof. The minister's diary provides a vivid description 
of the lawlessness that prevailed in the town following its surrender. French 
troops did not just beat up Folkers several times, leaving him stark naked, but 
also rifled through his library and papers. It was heartrending for the minister 
to watch the soldiers rip apart his folio bibles and his collection of sermons, 
thereby destroying "in a minute, what had been fifty years of hard work by 
night and day" Thankfully, the twenty-eight volumes of Grotius' working papers 
which Hugo Cornets de Groot inherited from his father did not share this fate. 
Probably, the volumes were shipped out of Bergen of Zoom before the start of 
the French siege.66 


66 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 49, f. 79-131 (Pieter Cornets de Groot's letters to his eld- 
est son, 24 July through 7 Sept. 1747, detailing the French siege of Bergen op Zoom) and 
50, no. 96 (Hugo Cornets de Groot's memorandum on the ancestral portraits looted by 
French troops from Bergen op Zoom, undated); GAR, access no. 30 (Huis ten Donck te 
Ridderkerk), no. 245 (list of family portraits, signed on 2 April 1778 by Pieter Cornets de 
Groot and Jan Cornets de Groot, along with Abraham Schim, Philip J. van der Goes and 
J. Hartog, the three executors of the estate of Hugo Cornets de Groot (1709-1777)); GBR, 
Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322; J.A. Folkers, Dagverhaal van het Beleg van Bergen- 
op-Zoom in 1747 ed. W. Bezemer, Werken van het Provinciaal Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen in Noord-Brabant, New Series, no. 5 (‘s Hertogenbosch: Teulings, 1895) 
pp. 84-85; Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht pp. 13-14, 19; NNBW I 
columns 871-872 (Jacob Adriaan Folkers entry); Kortlever, Bergen op Zoom pp. 86-90; 
O. van Nimwegen, ‘Dien fatalen dag’: Het beleg van Bergen op Zoom in 1747 (Bergen op 
Zoom, 1997). 

The fact that Folkers was a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church certainly made 
him a target for the French troops. According to Folkers, they ripped pages from his folio 
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Grotius’ descendants in the direct male line spent almost sixty years in the quiet 
backwaters of Bergen op Zoom. Yet they had no intention of permanently relin- 
quishing the family’s once prominent position in Dutch politics. They sought to 
follow in the footsteps of their forebears in a variety of ways. Pieter Cornets de 
Groot published his own principled pleas for toleration and refused to prosec- 
ute any Christians or Spinozists in his capacity as Drost of Bergen op Zoom. 
The ancestral papers, portraits and other Grotius memorabilia were central 
to the family’s mission. The reign of Stadtholder-King William 111 of Orange 
proved a particularly productive time for burnishing its public image. Grotius 
became a Remonstrant martyr and States party icon largely thanks to Epistolae 
quotquot, the most comprehensive edition of Grotius’ correspondence prior to 
the twentieth century, and Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot, the 
two-volume biography begun by Caspar Brandt and completed by Adriaan van 
Cattenburgh. The Cornets de Groot family facilitated both projects by selecting 
suitable materials from Grotius’ working papers. The family insisted, however, 
that the printers remove any passages from Epistolae quotquot disparaging of 
Grotius’ children. It was the descendants of Willem and Pieter de Groot who 
started to collect or create various memorabilia linked to Grotius’ incarceration 
at Loevestein castle and his dramatic escape in March 1621. The descendants 
did so, significantly, at a time when there were few people alive whom had 
known Grotius in person. The ‘Loevestein rummer, the 'bricklayer's jerkin' and 
various commemorative medals acted as status symbols and served to bring the 
lineage's glorious achievements to life as stage props in, for example, late-night 
dinner conversations. By contrast, the unwieldy volumes of Grotius' working 
papers were left to gather dust. In the next chapter we will take a closer look 
at the three-way relationship between a) the preservation of Grotius' working 
papers, b) the position of the Cornets de Groot family in Rotterdam society in 
the second half of the eighteenth century, and c) the increasing political and 
ideological polarization that characterized the Dutch Republic at this time. 
Epistolae quotquot and Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot have 
been both a blessing and a curse for the survival of Grotius' working papers. 
These publications were instrumental in preserving many letters and other 


bibles, hit him in the face with these, and cried out “ministre de diable, ministre de diable, 
votre religion est diabolique.” 

Folkers' female servants were raped several times by French soldiers. His own wife and 
daughters had left for Rotterdam before the start of the French siege, together with many 
other women from Bergen op Zoom, including Petronella de la Fontaine. 
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documents relating to Grotius, either in part or in whole. Yet the printing pro- 
cess did result in the destruction of original documents. Once published, the 
originals tended to be disposed of as worthless printer’s copy. It is impossible 
to provide a reliable estimate of the loss rates. Other factors played a role as 
well. In the case of Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot, its long 
gestation meant that five volumes of Grotius’ working papers and hundreds 
of letters exchanged between Grotius and Nicolaes van Reigersberch changed 
hands several times. The documents were passed from one (would-be) bio- 
grapher to another over a period of forty years. Some of them must have gone 
missing in transit. Only Van Cattenburgh managed to stem the tide of dispersal 
and loss—at least temporarily—by depositing materials in the library of the 
Remonstrant Seminary in Amsterdam (now part of Amsterdam University Lib- 
rary). 

Still, the survival rate of manuscripts that were not intended for publica- 
tion was a lot worse. The continuing circulation of Grotius’ manuscripts in the 
Republic of Letters came at a price. Again, it is impossible to provide any reli- 
able figures. Yet the available evidence is suggestive. Museum Meermanno— 
House of the Book in The Hague owns the sole surviving manuscript copy of 
book three of Grotius’ Parallelon Rerumpublicarum, edited by Johan Meerman 
in 1801-1803. The manuscript copies of books 1 and 2 are no longer extant. Was 
it a coincidence that their last known owner, David Flud van Giffen, showed no 
interest in printed publication, which would have diminished the value of the 
originals? A similar story can be told with respect to the manuscript copies of 
the Anthologia Graeca. The ones that formed the basis for Jeronimo de Bosch’s 
edition of 1795 still survive, whereas other copies have disappeared without 
a trace. Pieter de Groot already sought to include the Anthologia Graeca in a 
Blaeu edition of his father’s complete works. Yet nothing happened for a very 
long time. In 1705, Jean le Clerc agreed to become the editor of the Antholo- 
gia Graeca, but never delivered on his promises. Following his death in 1736, 
the relevant materials were acquired by Jacques Philippe d’Orville, who also 
failed to produce an edition. Crucially, printed publication remained the aim, 
though. The manuscript copies extant in the Bodleian library were made avail- 
able for De Bosch’s edition by D’Orville’s descendants. It is instructive to com- 
pare this with the fate of the autograph deposited by Edmond Mercier in the 
library of the College of Clermont. When Gerard Meerman purchased the Col- 
lege’s entire manuscript collection a century later, the autograph was no longer 
there. Probably, it had been appropriated by Father Berthier, the College's last 
director. Like David Flud van Giffen, he valued a Grotius manuscript purely 
as an original, lacking any plans for publication. Its current whereabouts are 
unknown. 


CHAPTER 6 


Confronting Grotius’ Legacy in an Age of 
Revolution: The Cornets de Groot Family in 
Rotterdam (1748-1798) 


In May 1777, a solemn burial ceremony took place in the New Church in Delft! 
A coffin containing the body of Hugo Cornets de Groot (1709-1777), a one-time 
Rotterdam burgomaster, was lowered into the family vault in the presence of 
his five adult children. Grotius’ lead coffin was opened as part of the proceed- 
ings. Although the scholar had been in his grave for well over a century, the 
corpse was found to be in reasonable shape and still recognizable, “with hair on 
his head and teeth in his mouth.” Hugo Cornets de Groot had taken great pride 
in his lineage, and so did his two sons and three daughters. They arranged for 
a small copper plaque to be affixed to Grotius’ coffin, bearing the inscription 
"the bones of H.d.G" (“het gebeente van H.d.G"). The skeleton of their illustri- 
ous forefather was too precious to be lost among the remains of other ancestors 
buried in the vault.? 

This chapter examines the various ways in which the Cornets de Groot fam- 
ily in Rotterdam confronted Grotius' material and ideological legacies in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. Hugo Cornets de Groot had attained 
high office in Rotterdam and amassed a sizeable fortune, largely thanks to the 
Orangist Revolution of 1747-1748 and two prudent marriages. From his own 
father, he had inherited a valuable collection of ancestral portraits and Gro- 


1 This is a revised and enlarged version of my article ‘Confronting Grotius’ Legacy in an Age 
of Revolution: The Cornets de Groot Family in Rotterdam, 1748-99, The English Historical 
Review, Volume 127, Issue 529, December 2012, pp. 1367-1403. It is reproduced by kind per- 
mission of Oxford University Press. 

2 UBL, MS. BPL 244-1, letter 77 (Petrus Burmannus Secundus to L. van Santen, n.d.); E.A. van 
Beresteyn, Grafmonumenten en grafzerken in het koor der Nieuwe Kerk te Delft (Delft, 1936) 
pp. 15-16; Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht pp. 1-19; Nellen, Hugo de Groot 
pp. 584-592, and Nellen, Hugo Grotius pp. 725-736. 

The copper plaque affixed to Grotius' coffin, bearing the inscription “het gebeente van 
H.d.G.” (“the remains of H.d.G"), was identified in Dutch newspaper articles of 20 October 
1889. A reburial had taken place in the New Church in Delft two days earlier. Because of the 
deteriorating condition of Grotius' lead coffin (presumably the one used for his burial on 
3 Oct. 1645), his remains and the copper plaque had been transferred to a new coffin. See KB, 
Cornets de Groot Archive 17, f. 124 (clipping from the Delftsche Courant, 20 Oct. 1889), f. 125 
(clipping from Algemeen Handelsblad, 20 Oct. 1889). 
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FIGURE 127 Gable stone commemorating the acquisition of Cralingen manor by Hugo 
Cornets de Groot in 1759 


tius memorabilia, as well as a family archive containing thousands of folios 
of Grotius’ working papers. The Patriot Revolution of 17841787 threatened to 
undermine the family's powerful position in Rotterdam politics. Ever since the 
second half of the seventeenth century, political opponents of the Princes of 
Orange—the States party in particular—had lionized Grotius and his second 
son, Pieter de Groot, as ‘martyrs’ of ‘the true freedom’. By virtue of descent, 
the Cornets de Groot family carried this ideological baggage. Yet several of 
its members were, in fact, beneficiaries of the Stadtholders' patronage. How 
did members of the Cornets de Groot family deal with this situation? Predict- 
ably, close relatives could be found on opposite ends of the political spectrum. 
Paulus Gevers (1741-1797), a son-in-law of Hugo Cornets de Groot, joined the 
Patriot cause after his return from the East Indies in 1784. He gleefully seized 
upon Grotius’ memory in his running battles with the Orangist city coun- 
cilors (vroedschappen) and aldermen (schepenen) of Rotterdam. By contrast, 
his brother-in-law Jan Cornets de Groot (1745-1798) wholeheartedly supported 
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the Orangist Restoration of September 1787. Presumably, he profoundly dis- 
agreed with the States party and Patriot readings of the ideological legacy of 
his forefathers. Regardless of the political polarization, however, the burgomas- 
ter’s children went to great lengths to cultivate Grotius’ memory, by erecting a 
splendid memorial in the New Church in Delft, for example, and by carefully 
preserving his working papers. At the end of this chapter, we take a closer look 
at the papers’ oldest extant inventory, drawn up right after the death of Hugo 
Comets de Groot. 

At this point, we need to say something about the larger historical context of 
revolution and counter-revolution in the Low Countries in the 1780s and 1790s, 
which politicized Grotius’ memory to a greater extent than ever before. Public 
debate in the Dutch Republic reached fever pitch in the Fourth Anglo-Dutch 
War (1780-1784). According to the Patriots, the blame for the disastrous naval 
and military defeats rested squarely on the shoulders of William v (1748-1806), 
Prince of Orange and hereditary Stadtholder. His pro-English foreign policy 
and alleged tyrannical grip on the levers of power were virulently attacked in 
print. The Stadtholder's opponents were a motley crew of urban regents (i.e., 
patricians), merchants and professionals, as well as landed aristocrats. Inspired 
by a new Enlightenment sociability, they established Patriot Societies (Vader- 
landse Societeiten) and organized petition drives, demanding the removal of 
Orangists from government and the restoration of ill-defined ancient consti- 
tutions. They revered Johan van Oldenbarnevelt and John de Witt—and to a 
lesser extent Grotius—as the great republican statesmen of the seventeenth 
century. They also created militia companies (vrijkorpsen) of citizens-in-arms, 
which marched on city halls to forcibly change the make-up of town councils. 
As we shall see, Paulus Gevers played a major role in the Patriot Revolution 
in Rotterdam and deftly referenced his wife’s seventeenth-century ancestors in 
his efforts to remove Orangist regents from office.? 

Patriot innovation in Dutch political culture was hardly uncontested, how- 
ever. Orangists responded by printing their own pamphlets and newspapers, 


3 SRE. Klein, Patriots Republikanisme: Politieke Cultuur in Nederland, 1766-1787 (Amsterdam, 
1995): N.C.F. van Sas, ‘The Patriot Revolution: New Perspectives’ in: The Dutch Republic in 
the Eighteenth Century: Decline, Enlightenment, and Revolution ed. Margaret C. Jacob and 
Wijnand W. Mijnhardt (Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 1992) pp. 91-120, and 
‘Opiniepers en politieke cultuur’ in: Voor Vaderland en Vrijheid: De revolutie en de patriotten, 
ed. F. Grijzenhout and N.C.F. van Sas (Utrecht: Centraal Museum, 1987) pp. 97-130; S. Schama, 
Patriots and Liberators: Revolution in the Netherlands, 1780-1813 (New York: Knopf, 1977; 2nd 
edn., New York, Vintage Books, 1992) pp. 64-137: LL. Leeb, The Ideological Origins of the 
Batavian Revolution: History and Politics in the Dutch Republic, 1747-1800 (The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijjhoff, 1973) pp. 136-160. 
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by creating their own political societies, and by organizing their own petition 
drives. William v and his court enjoyed the political support of craftsmen, mar- 
ket sellers, sailors, and other people down the social scale—designated as the 
‘plebs’ (het gemeen) by a hostile, Patriot press. These supporters insistently 
claimed key urban spaces for ‘the Prince’, by harassing the Patriot militia com- 
panies, for example. The person of the Stadtholder and the House of Orange 
more generally, was the focus of allegiance for Orangists of all stripes. Refer- 
ences to the republican statesmen of old all but disappeared from Dutch pub- 
lic life following the Prussian invasion of September 1787. Significantly, their 
memory could not be celebrated again in public until the establishment of the 
Batavian Republic in January 1795.* 

To understand why an ideological reading of the Dutch Golden Age could 
become such a powerful weapon in the hands of the Patriots, we need to 
take a closer look at political developments in Rotterdam in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. Section 6.1 explains why ascent to high office left 
Hugo Cornets de Groot and his sons vulnerable to the accusation that they had 
betrayed their ancestors’ memory. Section 6.2 examines the establishment of 
a lavish Grotius memorial in the New Church in Delft by the burgomaster’s 
children. Sections 6.3 and 6.4 discuss the Patriot Revolution in Rotterdam in 
the period 1784-1787, in particular the role played by Paulus Gevers. Section 6.5 
explores Gevers’ adroit use of visual imagery in the Rotterdam celebrations of 
the Franco-Dutch alliance treaty of November 1785, which included promin- 
ent, life-size depictions of Grotius and Pieter de Groot as martyrs of republican 
freedom and independence. Rotterdam Patriots explicitly referenced Grotius’ 
memory in criticizing the Orangist politics of Jan Cornets de Groot. The lat- 
ter’s efforts to reverse the Patriot tide in Rotterdam are the focus of section 6.6. 
Following the Prussian invasion, Jan Cornets de Groot was rewarded with high 


4 Eric Palmen, ‘Mulder, Catharina’, in: Digitaal Vrouwenlexicon van Nederland. URL: http:// 
resources.huygens.knaw.nl/vrouwenlexicon/lemmata/data/Mulder [13/01/2014], Kaat Mos- 
sel, Helleveeg van Rotterdam: Volk en Verlichting in de Achttiende Eeuw (Amsterdam: Prome- 
theus-Bert Bakker, 2009), 'Oranjebitter: De Smalle Gemeente van Rotterdam in de Partijstrijd 
tussen de Patriotten en de Orangisten, Rotterdams Jaarboekje, 10th ser., ii (1994) pp. 243-261, 
"Wie zou ook niet vrolyk weezen. Een historisch-antropologische studie naar de partijstrijd 
tussen de patriotten en orangisten in Rotterdam, 1783-1784: symbolisch vocabulaire, sociale 
beeldwereld en collectieve identiteit' (Erasmus Univ. of Rotterdam, M.A. thesis, June 1992); 
F. Grijzenhout, Feesten voor het Vaderland: Patriotse en Bataafse feesten 1780-1806 (Zwolle: 
Waanders, 1989). 

Palmen cautions us against taking Patriot denunciations of an Orangist 'rabble' at face 
value. He shows that Orangist crowds in Rotterdam included quite a few merchants, people 
whom the Patriots would have considered highly respectable citizens. See, for example, ‘Wie 
zou ook niet vrolyk weezen; p. 55. 
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office in Holland but lived long enough to experience yet another reversal of 
fortune. The French Revolutionary armies which overran the Low Countries in 
the winter of 1795 made it possible for Patriot exiles, including Gevers, to return 
home, establish a new state, and start their democratic experiments in earn- 
est. Section 6.7 discusses how, in those unsettled times, a voluminous family 
archive and a valuable collection of ancestral portraits and memorabilia were 
passed down the generations, first to the burgomaster’s surviving sons and then 
to a grandson, Hugo Cornets de Groot (1783-1864). Section 6.8 takes a closer 
look at the paintings and memorabilia, a rich assortment of status symbols 
which confirmed the lineage’s prominent place in Dutch society, while sec- 
tion 6.9 examines the inventory of Grotius’ working papers drawn up right after 
the death of the Rotterdam burgomaster. What can the inventory tell us about 
the way Grotius’ descendants had handled his papers in the one hundred and 
thirty-two years since his death? 


1 The Cornets de Groot Family as Beneficiaries of the Stadtholders’ 
Patronage 


In chapter 5, we have seen that the descendants of Pieter de Groot did not 
gain political office in Holland during the reign of Stadtholder-King William 
111. Pieter de Groot's son and grandson lived out their lives in States-Brabant, an 
area directly governed by the Dutch States General. As Drosts of the Marquisate 
of Bergen op Zoom, they rode out the political storms in relative security and 
comfort. They also continued to cultivate the memory of their ancestors, mak- 
ing Grotius’ letters, and working papers available for Epistolae quotquot (1687) 
and Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot (1727). 

Following William 111’s death in March 1702, the States of Holland left his 
offices vacant and resumed all the powers that the Stadtholder-King had once 
held. The States party reigned supreme in the Dutch Republic for almost half a 
century. Hugo Cornets de Groot took advantage of the temporary demise of the 
Orangist cause by embarking on a successful political career in Rotterdam. In 
1739, he became a Rotterdam voc director and married the daughter of a Rot- 
terdam burgomaster. Yet he was not allowed to forget the dramatic history of 
his lineage, not even on his wedding day: ‘May no Loevestein Castle, no bribed 
judge, no Stadtholder’s violence ever intimidate you, declared the author of 
one of the epithalamiums.® 


5 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 50, fos. 15-16 (epithalamium by K. Boon van Engeland, 1739); 
Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht, pp. 14-15. 
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FIGURE 128 FIGURE 129 

Portrait of Hugo Cornets de Groot, Rotterdam voc Portrait of Jan Cornets de Groot, second 
director, Rotterdam city councilor (vroedschap), son of Hugo Cornets de Groot and a 
Rotterdam burgomaster etc., etc. committed Orangist 


Ironically, the political career of Hugo Cornets de Groot received an enorm- 
ous boost from the pro-Orangist popular protests that followed Dutch military 
defeat in the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748). He set his sails to the 
prevailing political winds and changed tack at the right moment. His appoint- 
ment as Rotterdam burgomaster was a direct result of William rv of Orange's 
elevation to the Stadtholderate, which empowered William 1v to appoint his 
own magistrates in the Holland towns (wetsverzetting). The new burgomas- 
ter did not betray the trust which the Stadtholder had put in him. Rotterdam 
remained relatively quiet in the summer of 1748, whereas other Holland towns, 
particularly Amsterdam, erupted in riots against the hated tax farmers. Hugo 
Cornets de Groot did the bidding of the Orange court throughout the 1750s, 
and was rewarded accordingly. In 1752, he obtained the lucrative post of com- 
missioner of the postal services of Holland for 6,000 Dutch guilders; six years 
later, he was appointed to the Rotterdam admiralty board (Admiraliteit op de 
Maze). However, a strained relationship with the Duke of Brunswick (1718- 
1788), Captain-General of the Dutch army and guardian of William v of Orange, 
resulted in a loss of princely favour in later years.$ 


6 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 50, fos. 31-32; J.H.W. Unger, ‘De correspondentie in de Rot- 
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At his death, Hugo Cornets de Groot left his children an estate worth over a 
million Dutch guilders, which included houses at the Haringvliet in Rotterdam, 
the Noord-Nieuwland country estate, shares in the Dutch East and West India 
Companies and a healthy range of government bonds, including English gilts. 
His second marriage to Geertruyda Noorthey (d. 1769) had remained childless 
but made hima very rich man indeed. Consequently, his three daughters had all 
been able to marry Rotterdam city councilors. The burgomaster's two surviving 
sons followed the cursus honorum typical of regents in the eighteenth-century 
Holland towns. Pieter Cornets de Groot (17391786) first served as alderman 
(schepen) and then as city councilor (vroedschap), in which capacity he joined 
the town’s delegation in the States of Holland in 1775 and 1779. He inherited 
the Noord-Nieuwland country estate at his father’s death. He presided over 
the drainage board (hoogheemraadschap) of Schieland and Woerden, giving 
him total control of great swaths of the countryside around Rotterdam. Jan 
Cornets de Groot combined a voc directorship with the position of alderman 
(schepen). Following his father’s death, the bachelor lived at the Haringvliet in 
close vicinity of his two elder sisters, the wives of Paulus Gevers and Cornelis 
Groeninx van Zoelen (1740-1791), respectively. The Orangist restoration of 1787 
would make Jan Cornets de Groot a city councilor (vroedschap) and member 
of the Rotterdam delegation in the States of Holland, just like his elder brother 
had been. The central positions which Hugo Comets de Groot and his two sons 
occupied in Rotterdam politics in the second half of the eighteenth century 
also made them a butt of Patriot criticism.’ 


terdamsche Vroedschap’, Rotterdams Jaarboekje, 1st ser., iv (1894), pp. 1-105, esp. pp. 74-99; 
P. Geyl, ‘De agent Wolters over de woelingen van 1747 en 1748’, Bijdragen en Mededelingen van 
het Historisch Genootschap, xliii (1922), pp. 45-128, esp. pp. 67, 69, 72, 76, 86-88; A.C. Kersber- 
gen, ‘Persdelicten in den Patriottentijd’, Rotterdams Jaarboekje, 4th ser., viii (1940), pp. 41-61, 
esp. p. 53; N.A. Bootsma, De Hertog van Brunswijk, 1750-1759 (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1962) pp. 146, 
270, 460 and ‘Stadhouderlijk bezoek aan Rotterdam in de 18e eeuw’, Rotterdams Jaarboekje, 
7th ser., vii (1969), pp. 171-195, esp. pp. 178-180; J. Zondergeld-Hamer, ‘De houding van de Rot- 
terdammers tijdens de gebeurtenissen van 1747 en 17485 Rotterdams Jaarboekje, 7th ser., ix 
(1971), pp. 245-320; Engelbrecht, De vroedschap van Rotterdam p. 326; Rotterdam, Museum 
Rotterdam, object no. 10042 (gable stone commemorating the acquisition of Cralingen manor 
by Hugo Cornets de Groot in 1759). 

7 NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.02 nos. 65, 72, 73, 77—79; KB, Cornets de Groot 
Archive 50, fos. 98, 102, 126—235, 258—690, and 53, fos. 7—27, 38, 105-256; GAR, Access no. 30 
(Huis ten Donck te Ridderkerk), no. 248, (last will and testament of Hugo Cornets de Groot, 
3 Dec. 1776), nos. 249-254, 256-257 (the voluminous inventory of the estate of Hugo Cornets 
de Groot, as well as notarial documents signed by the executors of the estate recording the 
income generated by the assets of the late burgomaster, and the distribution of the assets 
among the legatees and heirs of Hugo Cornets de Groot); Het antidotaale Rotterdamsche 
speelrysje, by gelegenheid van den overvaert van haere koninglyke hoogheid op vrydag den 
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It was the marked contrast between Grotius’ reputation as a martyr of ‘true 
freedom’ and the Orangist sympathies of his Rotterdam descendants that 
earned the latter the ire of the Dutch novelist and poetess Elizabeth Wolff- 
Bekker (1738-1804). In her estimation, the regent families who ruled the Hol- 
land towns in her own day and age were just pale imitations of their illustrious 
seventeenth-century forbears. In October 1774, she wrote to a friend: 


Sometimes I observe the descendants of those great men, who made the 
Republic so famous a hundred or more years ago, the families of Bicker, 
Hooft, [Cornets de] Groot and Graafland; and I oftentimes see that they 
differ just as much from their ancestors in nobleness of mind and com- 
mon sense as in the healthy, stout bodies which one detects in their 
[ancestors'] portraits.? 


For Wolff-Bekker, the Cornets de Groot family had failed to live up to Grotius’ 
luminous example. Yet her verdict tells us less about the "insipid" lives of con- 
temporary regents than about her own Patriot convictions. Patriots shared the 
view of Dutch Spectatorial writers, in particular Justus van Effen (1684-1735), 
that the economic, political, and military decline of the Dutch Republic in the 


22 van July 1785 met patriottische nooten (N.p., 1785; Knuttel 21202), p. 14; J.H.W. Unger, ‘De 
correspondentie in de Rotterdamsche Vroedschap’, Rotterdams Jaarboekje, 1st ser., v (1896), 
pp. 181-214; J.H. Scheffer and Fr.D.O. Obreen, Rotterdamsche Historiebladen, tweede afde- 
ling, Geschiedkundige Stukken (Rotterdam, 1876) Vol. 1 pp. 164—166, 167—168, 175; NNBW 1, 
columns 935, 993-994, and 111, columns 463-464; Engelbrecht, De vroedschap van Rotterdam 
pp. 326-327, 332-333, 357-359, 380; T. Werner-Berkhout, ‘De buitenplaats “Noord Nieuw- 
land”’, Historische Schetsen van en over Maassluis, XXXIV (1998), pp. 31-45; on the governing 
elites of the eighteenth-century Holland towns, see, for example, S.A.C. Dudok van Heel, 
Van Amsterdamse burgers tot Europese aristocraten, hun geschiedenis en hun portretten: De 
Heijnen-maagschap, 1400-1800, 2 vols. (The Hague: Koninklijk Nederlandsch Genootschap 
voor Geslacht- en Wapenkunde, 2008) 1 476-477, 834—835; De Jong, Met goed fatsoen pp. 25- 
128; Kooijmans, Onder regenten pp. 29-118; Schmidt, Om de eer van de familie pp. 65-137; Mak, 
De levens van Jan Six pp. 181-238. 

8 As cited by Buijnsters, Wolff & Deken p. 151; N.C.F. van Sas, ‘Gedenck aan Loevesteyn’ in: 
N.C.F. van Sas, De metamorfose van Nederland: Van oude orde naar moderniteit, 1750-1900 
(Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2005) pp. 567—575. 

The Bicker and De Graaff families controlled the Amsterdam city council and, con- 
sequently, the States of Holland from approximately 1627 until 1672. Wendela Bicker (1635- 
1668) was the wife of John de Witt. P.C. Hooft (1581-1647) was the son of Amsterdam bur- 
gomaster C.P. Hooft and one of the greatest poets, playwrights, and historians of the Dutch 
Republic. See NNBW Iv columns 771-776 and Vol. x columns 60-64; Johan E. Elias, De Vroed- 
schap van Amsterdam, 1578-1795, 2 volumes (Haarlem: Vincent Loosjes, 1903-1905) Vol. 1. 
pp. 266-267. 
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Goblet with the portrait of the 
celebrated Dutch novelist and 
poetess Elizabeth Wolff-Bekker 


eighteenth century was essentially a moral problem. According to Van Effen, 
his compatriots had fallen away from the “national manners, liberty, and free 
and equal way of life” that allegedly characterized the Dutch Republic in the 
seventeenth century. Only a renewal of political virtue would allow them to 
reclaim the Dutch Golden Age. Van Effen’s rewriting of history quickly became 
Patriot orthodoxy. It also created a problem for the Cornets de Groot family in 
Rotterdam.? 


9 Justus van Effen, Hollandsche Spectator (2nd edn., 6 vols., Amsterdam, 1756) vol. iii, pt. 2, 
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2 The Establishment of a Grotius Memorial in the New Church in 
Delft 


In his last will and testament, Hugo Cornets de Groot made provision for 
the establishment of a lavish Grotius memorial in the New Church in Delft. 
The monument was intended to celebrate a distinguished lineage and affirm 
its rightful place in Holland’s ruling elite. The Cornets de Groot family did 
not impute any other meaning to it—not initially, at least. But was it a good 
idea to raise the family’s public profile in the febrile political atmosphere of 
the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War (1780-1784)? As we shall see, the monument 
served to increase Patriot adulation of Grotius as a martyr of republican free- 
dom, sharpening the contrast between an idealized, virtuous past and alleged 
rampant political corruption in the present. For many Patriots, the seven- 
teenth-century Dutch Republic was a golden age of republican virtue. The 
memories of Grotius, Oldenbarnevelt and De Witt became a rod with which 
to beat the Orangists, including the Cornets de Groot family. 

Shortly after the funeral of Hugo Cornets de Groot in early May 1777, his 
children invited Petrus Burmannus Secundus to write an epitaph for a yet- 
to-be-built memorial. Burmannus, a Neo-Latin poet and ardent States party 
supporter, immediately granted their request. At his Santhorst estate, he fam- 
ously kept feast days and days of mourning for the States party heroes, notably 
‘Saint Hugo’ and ‘Saint John [de Witt], and venerated such sacred relics as a 
book trunk which (he believed) had served as Grotius’ means of escape from 
Loevestein Castle.!° In the poet’s estimation, a unique opportunity presented 
itself to erect a marble “monument or obelisk” on the “grave of the great man" 


p. 480, as cited by Velema, Republicans p. 88; on the Dutch Spectatorial writers and their 
interpretation of Dutch history, see Velema, Republicans pp. 77-91, 185-188. 

As Velema explains, the genre of Spectatorial literature was extremely popular in eight- 
eenth-century Protestant Europe. Usually appearing on a weekly basis, the Spectators 
provided a running normative commentary on virtually every aspect of contemporary 
life. Justus van Effen was the Dutch counterpart of Joseph Addison and Richard Steele. 
His Hollandsche Spectator appeared in three hundred and sixty issues between 1731 and 
1735. 

io Buijnsters, Wolff & Deken pp. 93-103; Marleen de Vries, Beschaven! Letterkundige ge- 
nootschappen in Nederland, 1750-1800 (Nijmegen: Vantilt Publishers, 2001) pp. 259-260; 
Elizabeth Wolff-Bekker, De onveranderlyke Santhorstsche Geloofsbelydenis, ed. A.J. Hanou 
(Leiden: Astraea, 2000) pp. 14-32, 111, 113, 115, 117; J. Hartog, Uit de Dagen der Patriotten: Vier 
Schetsen (Amsterdam, 1896) pp. 23-49. 

Not surprisingly, Petrus Burmannus Secundus also admired Grotius as a great classical 
scholar. Indeed, one of his own students, Jeronimo de Bosch, became the first editor of 
Grotius' Anthologia Graeca. 
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(i.e., Grotius). He sent the first draft of the epitaph to Laurens van Santen (1746— 
1798), his favorite student, claiming that “it had simply flown from his pen” over 
a sleepless night. A second draft reached Van Santen in June 1777. Before long, 
two versions—a long and a short one—circulated among Burmannus' literary 
friends. The two versions were merged into one at the behest of Pieter Cor- 
nets de Groot, who visited the poet in person to convey his thanks. Yet a year 
later Burmannus despaired at “the tightfistedness of the Grotian family” and 
expressed a concern that, if built at all, the memorial would be executed on the 
cheap. Although he died before the unveiling on Thursday, 15 February 1781, he 
need not have feared that it would be unworthy of his hero.” 


11 UBL, Ms. BPL 244-1, letters of Petrus Burmannus Secundus to L. van Santen, 17 June and 
4 Dec. 1777, 24 March 1778, and undated letters, nos. 1, 3, 11, 18, 22 and 54; Hartog, Uit de 
Dagen der Patriotten, pp. 23-49; Buijnsters, Wolff & Deken, pp. 93-103; F. Grijzenhout, ‘De 
Patriotse beeldenstorm in: Voor Vaderland en Vrijheid ed. Grijzenhout and Van Sas, pp. 131- 
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At their father’s behest, the children of Hugo Cornets de Groot took nearly 
6,000 Dutch guilders out of his estate to pay for the memorial. It was an elo- 
quent testimony to their filial piety and their determination to uphold the fam- 
ily’s honor and prestige. However, the monument quickly assumed other polit- 
ical meanings as well. The all'antica design of the Rotterdam architect Carlo 
Giovanni Francesco Guidici (1746-1819), also known as Jan Guidici, served to 
reinforce the Patriot understanding of Dutch history. Like the American and 
French revolutionaries, Dutch Patriots favored an austere classicism. Guidici's 
design made it appear as if Grotius' statesmanship and love of freedom had, at 
the very least, been equal to that of the Ancient Greeks and Romans. The news- 
paper Hollandsche Historische Courant provided its readers with a detailed 
description. A semicircular niche had been built against the church's interior 
wall, close to the tomb of William the Silent (1533-1583). An urn, with Cyprus 
leaves wreathed around it, had been placed on a pedestal in front of a needle of 
black marble. The statue of a child, holding an "extinguished torch" in the left 
hand and Grotius' coat of arms in the right hand, could be found on the right 
side of the urn. On the left there was a portrait of Grotius himself, framed in 
a medallion, which rested on his *universally acclaimed book De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis, with his other writings next to it, in particular his superb On the Truth 
of the Christian Religion" Burmannus' epitaph had been inscribed on a tablet 
of white marble, affixed to the pedestal. The Hollandsche Historische Courant 
reproduced it in Latin and Dutch. The poem sang Grotius' praises with a mix- 
ture of biblical and Classical references. Grotius was presented as “the miracle 
of Europe," owing to the formidable intellectual powers that Mother Nature 
had bestowed on him. The cedars of Lebanon—“the trees of the Lord" in the 
Book of Psalms—had been his reward for his defense of “true religion." Mars 
crowned the author of De Jure Belli ac Pacis “with olive branches," while Pal- 
las Athena did so “with laurels.” While the royal courts of Paris and London 
had vied for his services, the Swedish crown had been successful in employing 
him as an envoy. The last two lines of the epitaph reflected Burmannus' own 
political convictions. Onlookers who did not, like Grotius, “burn with a desire 
for knowledge and a love of the fatherland,” should give his tomb a wide berth 
and “walk by rapidly.” Such sentiments must have been music to the ears of the 
Dutch Patriots.!2 


156, esp. pp. 131-133; F. Grijzenhout and C. van Tuyll van Serooskerken, eds., Edele eenvoud. 
Neo-classicisme in Nederland, 1765-1800 (Zwolle: Waanders, 1989); Wolff-Bekker, De onver- 
anderlyke Santhorstsche Geloofsbelydenis, ed. Hanou, pp. 14-32, 111, 113, 15, 117; De Vries, 
Beschaven!, pp. 259-260. 

12 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 50, fos. 673-5"; Hollandsche Historische Courant, no. 20 
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Visitors to the New Church in Delft, Patriots perhaps, could be seen admiring 


the Grotius memorial in an etching of the late eighteenth century. The monu- 


ment also played a prominent role in an anonymous Patriot poem, probably 


written in the early 1780s. The unknown author claimed both Grotius and Wil- 


liam the Silent for the Patriot cause, and used the memory of both statesmen 
to vilify William v. The poet imagined the “tyrant” leaving the New Church with 
undue haste: 


The Prince recently set eyes on Grotius’ marble tomb 

What is this, he said; why does an exile deserve such honors after his 
death? 

Why does his memory arise [before us] with such splendor? 

While my great-uncle Maurice lies forgotten in the darkness [of the 
grave]? 

Thus we honor in this country, the spirit of William the Silent replied, 

Those heroes who were defenders of liberty. 

He who puts daggers in their hearts deserves neither honor, nor glory. 

Learn this lesson, my son! And commit it to memory. 


At least one member of the Cornets de Groot family must have relished the 


stark contrast drawn here between 'tyrants' (Maurice of Nassau and William v) 


13 


(15 Feb. 1781) and no. 66 (2 June 1781); Psalm 10436 King James Version; Nieuwe Neder- 
landsche Jaerboeken, of Vervolg der Merkwaerdigste Geschiedenissen, die Voorgevallen zyn 
in de Vereenigde Provincien, de Generaliteitslanden, en de Volkplantingen van den Staet, 33 
vols. (Amsterdam and Leiden, 1766-1798) Vol. xv1 pp. 557-560; Vaderlandsche Historie, 
Vervattende de Geschiedenissen der Vereenigde Nederlanden, 48 vols. (Amsterdam, 1786— 
1811), vol. xxviii (years 1781 and 1782), bk. viii, pp. 153—156; Van Beresteyn, Grafmonumenten 
en grafzerken pp. 1516; E. van Wiersum, ‘De architekt Jan Guidici (1746-1819), Rotterdams 
Jaarboekje, 4th ser., ii (1934), pp. 29-41; Leeb, Ideological Origins of the Batavian Revolution, 
PP. 97, 102-103; Grijzenhout and Van Tuyll van Serooskerken, eds., Edele eenvoud, pp. 13- 
31, 45-71, 89-97; Van Sas, ‘Gedenck aan Loevesteyn’; Velema, Republicans, pp. 56—63,77-92, 
139-158. 
GAR, Handschriftenverzameling nr. 3719; also in NA, 2.21.171, Collection Vreede-van Marle, 
no. 3, as cited by Grijzenhout, Feesten voor het Vaderland, p. 33: 

De Prins zag kort geleén het praelgraf van De Groot. 

Hoe! sprak hij: eert men dus een' balling na zijn dood? 

Rijst zijn gedachtenis in't eind met zooveel luister? 

En oud-oom Maurits ligt vergeeten in het duister? ... 

Dus eert men in ons land, sprak Vader Willems geest 

Hen, die verdeedigers der vrijheit zijn geweest. 

Die haer naer's harte steekt verdient noch ere, noch glorie. 

Prent deze les, mijn zoon! Getrouw in uw memorie. 
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FIGURE 132 Grotius memorial in the New Church in Delft, designed by the Rotterdam 
architect Carlo Giovanni Francesco Guidici 
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FIGURE 133 Anetching from the late eighteenth century, showing visitors admiring the 
Grotius monument in the New Church in Delft 
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and ‘defenders of liberty’ (Grotius and William the Silent). Paulus Gevers joined 
the Patriot cause after his return from the East Indies in1784. The poem’s ideolo- 
gical message would have been less palatable to Jan Cornets de Groot, however. 
The establishment of the Grotius memorial was the last outward show of unity 
on the part of the Cornets de Groot family. Like so many other regent families in 
the Dutch Republic, it would become utterly divided by the Patriot Revolution 
and Orangist Restoration.!* 


3 A Patriot Revolution in Rotterdam 


Political conflict in Rotterdam reached a climax in the period 1784-1787. Pat- 
riot attempts to take over the town government met with strong resistance 
from States party and Orangist regents, and from the inhabitants of the Achter- 
klooster, a poor and densely populated neighborhood in Rotterdam. Each side 
jostled for control of the town's public spaces using a variety of tactics, which 
ranged from raucous celebrations of William v's birthday to Patriot militia com- 
panies patrolling the streets of Rotterdam. 

The troubles started in earnest in March 1783. The Orangist Burgomaster 
Jacob van der Heim (1758-1795) gave the guild of sack-carriers permission to 
celebrate the Stadtholder's birthday by erecting four illuminated triumphal 
arches at their Nieuwemarkt headquarters. Humble Orangists were determ- 
ined to show their devotion to the Stadtholder and his lineage, which they 
admired for defending ‘State and Church’. On 8 March, sack-carriers, millers, 
porters, and luggers downed their tools and paraded around town, wearing 
decorated hats, orange ribbons and bows. Catharina Mulder, otherwise known 
as Kaat Mossel (i.e., ‘Kate Mussel’), dressed up as a lady-in-waiting and gaily 
walked the streets of Rotterdam with her female friends, singing Orangist 
songs. Candles, orange ribbons, greenery and illuminated crowns festooned 
the façades of their Achterklooster houses. According to Van der Heim, “the 
common people [gemeen] did not have any bad intentions.’ A carnivalesque 
atmosphere, including the inversion of status roles, had been the norm in Rot- 


14 E. van Eijck van Heslinga and J. van de Voort, ‘“In’t afgeleegen Oosten fortuyn soecken”: 
De reisjournalen van Paulus Gevers (1776-1777); in L. Akveld, et al., eds., In het kielzog: 
Maritiem-historische studies aangeboden aan Jaap R. Bruijn bij zijn vertrek als hoogleraar 
zeegeschiedenis aan de Universiteit Leiden (Amsterdam: De Bataafse Leeuw, 2003) pp. 330- 
344; Scheffer and Obreen, Rotterdamsche Historiebladen Vol. 1 pp. 164-166, 167-168, 175; 
Engelbrecht, De vroedschap van Rotterdam pp. 326—327, 332—333, 357-359, 380; NNBW I 
columns 935, 993-994, and 111 columns 463-464. 
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FIGURE 134 Patriot pamphlet denouncing Catharina Mulder (aka Kaat Mossel), an 
Orangist ringleader in Rotterdam 


terdam on the Stadtholder's birthday for many years. Yet Rotterdam patriots 
experienced the “riotous revelry” (woeste vreugdebedrijven) rather differently. 
Achterklooster denizens did not hesitate to accost prominent citizens in the 
street, demanding that they display orange insignia on their clothing. In case of 
refusal, noses were tweaked, and wigs were pulled from heads. Orangist crowds 
also attacked bakeries and plundered beer taverns. A reaction was inevitable. 
Three days after the Stadtholder's birthday, the Rotterdam city council received 
a request from 109 prominent citizens to establish a separate Patriot militia 
company or vrijkorps. 

Although the Rotterdam city council granted the citizens’ request, it did not 
share the Patriot desire to reform the civic militia. The town counted twelve 
civic militia companies, drawn from its twelve parishes. All Rotterdam citizens 


15 Nieuwe Nederlandsche Jaerboeken Vol. x1x pt. 1, pp. 576—583; G. van Rijn, ‘Kaat Mossel’, Rot- 
terdams Jaarboekje, ist ser., ii (1890), pp. 159-232 (Van der Heim quotation at p.169); NNBW 
111 column 1348; R. Dekker, Holland in beroering: Oproeren in de 17° en 18° eeuw (Baarn: 
Ambo 1982) pp. 51-60; A. van der Schoor, Stad in aanwas: geschiedenis van Rotterdam tot 
1813 (Zwolle: Waanders, 1999) pp. 370-374; Palmen, ‘Oranjebitter’, pp. 244-249, and Kaat 
Mossel, pp. 36-52, 234. 
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(poorters) between the ages of twenty and sixty were eligible for service, except 
for Jews and Anabaptists. Consequently, the Rotterdam merchants and profes- 
sionals who joined the vrijkorps—the first military drills took place in Novem- 
ber1783—continued to serve in the civic militia as well. This created a complex 
situation on the streets of Rotterdam. For example, the city councilor Jan Jacob 
Elzevier (1746-1819), an ardent Patriot, was responsible for civic militia com- 
pany no. 9. He appointed like-minded men to the officer corps and spared no 
expense to provide all its members with the same brand-new uniforms and 
weaponry as the vrijkorpisten. Very soon, civic militia company no. 9 became 
notorious for its Patriot leanings. Its marching route on 9 March 1784 was clearly 
meant to provoke Orangists, passing by the sack-carriers’ headquarters on the 
Nieuwemarkt, for example. Serious disturbances erupted in Rotterdam that 
same evening and again on 3 April. The situation got so out of hand that civic 
militia company no. 9 fired live rounds into hostile Orangist crowds, killing four 
people.!6 

The serious disturbances in Rotterdam proved a perfect excuse for the Pat- 
riot majority in the States of Holland to dispatch a Committee of Enquiry to 
Rotterdam, and to drive a Patriot wedge into the town government. Kaat Mos- 
sel was arrested on 1 September 1784. Patriot pamphleteers demonized her as a 
“shrew” (helleveeg) and “Stadtholder of the Crowd" (stadhouderes van't grauw). 
Atthe same time, they considered her the hapless victim of scheming Orangist 
regents. Allegedly, she was "the laughing-stock of cowardly patricians" ('t ver- 
maak van laffe Grooten). The pamphleteers pointed explicitly to Van der Heim. 
It is not impossible, however, that they had other Orangist regents in mind 
as well—Jan Cornets de Groot was an alderman, after all. The Committee of 
Enquiry found in Paulus Gevers a willing accomplice. By this time solicitor- 
general (hoofdofficier) of Rotterdam, he demanded an exemplary sentence for 
Kaat Mossel: flogging and branding, ten years of imprisonment at the muni- 
cipal house of correction, followed by banishment from Rotterdam. Yet the 
Patriots failed to make much headway. The Committee of Enquiry could not 
operate on its own but had to collaborate with the Rotterdam burgomasters 
and College of Aldermen, which refused to convict Kaat Mossel. Instead, she 
was declared innocent of all charges in April 1785. It was by no means the 
end of the political struggle. Gevers promptly appealed to the Court of Hol- 
land and Zeeland, and had her transferred to a prison in The Hague, then 


16 Nieuwe Nederlandsche Jaarboeken Vol. X1x, pt. 1, pp. 819-835; Van Rijn, ‘Kaat Mossel’, 
pp. 177-194; Van der Schoor, Stad in aanwas, pp. 370-374; Palmen, Kaat Mossel, pp. 91- 
125. 
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Patriot territory. She only regained her freedom following the Prussian invasion 
of September 1787.1” 


4 The Patriot Politics of Paulus Gevers 


The Patriot Revolution in the Dutch Republic quickly radicalized Paulus Ge- 
vers. Despite his descent from an established regent family, his position in the 
Rotterdam elite was precarious. Following near-bankruptcy, he was forced to 
resign as a city councillor in November 1776. He joined the voc as a junior 
merchant in an unsuccessful bid to re-establish his fortune, serving as adminis- 
trator of the sugar warehouses at Batavia (modern-day Jakarta) until July 1783. 
Following his return home, it took him six months to persuade his younger 
brother Adriaan (1742-1795) to step down as city councillor (vroedschap) in 
his favour. It is not known whether Gevers read any Patriot publications in the 
meantime. Once appointed as bailiff (baljuw) and solicitor-general in May 1785, 
he quickly gained the initiative in Rotterdam politics. It brought him into con- 
flict with his more conservative brothers-in-law.!® 

At a time of riots and unrest in Rotterdam in 1747-1748, Hugo Cornets de 
Groot had supported the Orangist demand for the public sale of 1,341 minor 
offices then in the gift of the Rotterdam city council. The proposal, never put 
into practice, was meant to curtail the regents’ extensive powers of patronage, 
and make the offices available to merchants and trained craftsmen. Under pres- 
sure from the Patriots, the Rotterdam city council revisited the issue forty years 
later. Pieter Cornets de Groot and two of his brothers-in-law, Gevers and Groe- 
ninx van Zoelen, were present at a city council meeting on 30 May 1785 which 
discussed a petition, signed by 250 inhabitants of Rotterdam, demanding an 
end to pluralism in office-holding. If the petitioners had their way, it would no 
longer be possible to combine membership of the city council with an Admir- 
alty commission or a civic militia captaincy. The Rotterdam regents demurred 
for obvious reasons. All city councilors had held multiple offices at one point 


17 Nieuwe Nederlandsche Jaarboeken Vol. XIX, pt. 2, p. 1509, Vol. Xx, pt. 2, pp. 1308-1321 
and Vol. xxi, pt. 1, pp. 372-373; Engelbrecht, De vroedschap van Rotterdam pp. 332-333, 
357-359; Van Rijn, ‘Kaat Mossel’; C. te Lintum, Uit den Patriottentijd (Rotterdam, W.L. & 
J. Brusse, 1908) pp. 55-80; Dekker, Holland in beroering, pp. 51-60; Grijzenhout, Feesten 
voor het Vaderland, pp. 46-47; Palmen, Kaat Mossel, pp. 157, 191-192. 
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or another in their political careers. It is not known how Gevers voted on the 
issue. But if he lost this battle, he still intended to win the war.!9 

Using a variety of tactics, Gevers turned up the heat in Rotterdam politics 
in summer 1785. The Patriots frequently justified their demands for broader 
political participation by reference to the ancient constitution. In June, Gevers 
called on the city council to return to the election procedures laid down in “the 
never-abrogated charters of 1615, 1650 and 1659,” and to deny the Stadtholder 
any say in the appointment of city councilors, aldermen and burgomasters. 
Gevers claimed to have carefully studied the “privileges, resolutions and other 
charters of this town" and to have discovered that the elections were the town's 
sole responsibility and did not require the involvement of “the Count of Hol- 
land, the sovereign, or his Stadtholder,” meaning, of course, William v. Courtesy 
of a charter granted by the States of Holland in 1615, “our ancestors” had been 
able to conduct elections in this fashion “uninterruptedly.” What Gevers forgot 
to mention was that, once William v reached his majority in 1766, the Rotter- 
dam election officials (boonheren) had considered it a given that they should 
send the Stadtholder the list of candidates for office and leave the final choice 
to him. Although the States of Holland and the Rotterdam burgomasters were 
satisfied that Gevers had interpreted the old charters correctly, the city council 
saw no reason to change the election procedures. In its meeting of 21 Novem- 
ber 1785, Gevers’ proposals were rejected by thirteen votes to nine. He received 
no support whatsoever from his brothers-in-law, to whom the traditional way 
of doing politics meant something completely different.?° 


19 Nieuwe Nederlandsche Jaarboeken Vol xx, pt. 1, pp. 847—849 (quotation at p. 849); Unger, 
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20 Nieuwe Nederlandsche Jaarboeken Vol. xx, pt. 1, pp. 847-855; Republikein aan de Maas, 
no. 21 (December 1785) pp. 169-179; Bootsma, ‘Stadhouderlijk bezoek aan Rotterdam in 
de 18e eeuw’, p. 187. 

The nine members of the city council who voted for Gevers' proposals were all ardent 
Patriots: the four burgomasters P. Bogaerts, Js. van Alphen, J.H. Vingerhoedt and PJ. van 
der Goes, along with the city councilors J.P. Bogaert, J.J. Elzevier, J. Reepmaker, S. van Hoog- 
straten, and, of course, Gevers himself. According to Unger, there were plans afoot in the 
Rotterdam City Council in 1782-1784 to restore the ‘Contracts of Correspondence’ (con- 
tracten van correspondentie), i.e. lists signed by representatives of Rotterdam regent fam- 
ilies detailing the rotation of important offices (burgomaster, public prosecutor, secretary 
of the city council, and so on). It was a typical States party move to try to take advant- 
age of William v's difficulties—the disastrous Fourth Anglo-Dutch War—and reduce the 
Stadtholder's political influence in Rotterdam. ‘Contracts of Correspondence’ had been 
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Portrait of Paulus Gevers, Rotterdam Patriot ^ Portrait of Jacoba Maria Cornets de Groot, wife 
and brother-in-law of Jan Cornets de Groot of Paulus Gevers 


Despite this setback, Gevers managed to create an exclusively Patriot magis- 
tracy in May 1786. He ruthlessly manipulated the customs and regulations gov- 
erning the appointment of city councilors, aldermen and burgomasters. The 
States of Holland decided on 21 April 1786 to arrogate to itself the right to draw 
up the lists of candidates for office, an arrangement that excluded the Rotter- 
dam election officials (boonheren), but still seemed to give William v the final 
say. It was a ploy. When the Stadtholder's selection had not been received by 
midnight on 30 April, Gevers immediately proceeded to take the oath of office 
of the Patriot nominees, mindful of the fact that burgomasters and aldermen 
were traditionally inaugurated on the first of May. The Stadtholder protested 
bitterly at this turn of events, but in vain. Gevers' victory seemed complete 
when Jan Cornets de Groot failed to become city councilor following the death 
of his elder brother in April 1786. Yet the Orangist regents had no intention to go 


a prominent feature of the political process in Rotterdam and other Holland towns dur- 
ing the Second Stadtholderless Era of 1702-1747. Political divisions in the Rotterdam City 
Council, with its sizeable minority of Orangist regents, prevented the re-establishment 
of ‘Contracts of Correspondence’ in 1782-1784. See Unger, ‘De correspondentie in de Rot- 
terdamsche vroedschap’ (1894), pp. 1-105, and ‘De correspondentie in de Rotterdamsche 
vroedschap’ (1896), pp. 181-214. 
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quietly. As we shall see below, Jan Cornets de Groot shamelessly copied Patriot 
innovations in political culture.?! 

Given his political radicalism, Gevers may no longer have been on speaking 
terms with his in-laws at this point. His popularity among Rotterdam Patri- 
ots knew no bounds, however. The Patriot weekly Republikein aan de Maas 
(Republican on the River Meuse) informed its readers in November 1785 that 
Gevers had graciously agreed to sit for his portrait at the request of the Rotter- 
dam “citizenry” (burgerij). The booksellers De Leeuw & Krap, the publishers of 
the Patriot weekly, announced their intention to distribute a copper engraving 
of this “brave representative of the people” (volksvertegenwoordiger). Allegedly 
“averse to all self-interest,” Gevers had fought for the “trampled” rights of his 
fellow-citizens and sacrificed his own “standing in society, comfort and wel- 
fare" for the sake of duty.?? The power of visual images was not lost on Gevers. 
At his instigation, the portraits of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot would be 
prominently displayed at the festivities organized in Rotterdam in honor of the 
Franco-Dutch alliance treaty of 10 November 1785. Gevers took great pride in 
his wife’s lineage and must have relished the opportunity to upstage his in- 
laws. 


5 Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot as Patriot Icons 


The Rotterdam celebration of the Franco-Dutch alliance treaty confirmed Ge- 
vers’ pivotal role in the Patriot movement in his hometown. As one of the 
festivities’ principal organizers, Gevers was responsible for the Patriot messages 
conveyed on this occasion. Bianca ter Molen-den Outer and Frans Grijzenhout 
have made an indepth study of the lavish decorations paid for by Gevers and 
seventy-four other prominent Patriots. Contemporary sources include fifteen 
drawings of the decorations and a written report by the Rotterdam painter 
Nicolaas Muys (1740-1808), which is preserved in the Rotterdam Municipal 
Archives.?3 


21 Ibidem. 

22 Republikein aan de Maas, no. 13 (November 1785) pp. 107-108. 

23 . Roterodamum illustratum: beredeneerde beschrijving van den geschiedkundigen atlas in het 
archief der Gemeente Rotterdam aanwezig betrekkelijk het Hoogheemraadschap Schieland 
en de stad Rotterdam, 4 vols. (Rotterdam: Wed. P. van Waesberge & Zoon, 1868-1880) Vol. rv 
p.135 and appendix G (which reproduces Muys' account of the dinner proceedings, along 
with a list of the members of the organizing committee and a list of the Patriots who 
footed the bill for the festivities); B. ter Molen-den Outer, 'Een alliantiefeest te Rotterdam 
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The celebrations in Rotterdam started in earnest on Monday afternoon, 
24 April 1786, following the arrival of Marquis de Vérac, the French ambassador 
in The Hague and guest of honour. Gevers hosted a private dinner for Vérac at 
his house on the Haringvliet, attended by four former Rotterdam burgomas- 
ters and the Rotterdam delegates to the States of Holland. Undoubtedly, the 
French ambassador was introduced to Gevers’ wife, Jacoba Maria Cornets de 
Groot (1741-1825), the eldest daughter of Hugo Cornets de Groot. The ambas- 
sador would encounter the images of her illustrious ancestors over the course 
of the evening, At nightfall, the party repaired to the new theatre at the Coolsin- 
gel, built in 1774. The Rotterdam Patriots had rented the entire theatre and 
constructed a special box to seat Vérac and the organizing committee. At the 
ambassador's request, a troupe of French actors (from The Hague) performed 
the play La partie de chasse de Henri 1v—Vérac knew very well that the Patriots 
admired Henry 1v of France as a religiously tolerant ruler and staunch sup- 
porter of the Dutch Republic. The Rotterdamsche Courant (Rotterdam Courant) 
breathlessly reported the following day that the entire theatre had been illu- 
minated with wax candles and mirrors, allowing the ladies, including Gevers' 
wife, to show off their glittering jewels, which allegedly resulted in “the most 
spectacular coup d'oeil ever beheld.”24 

The Alliance festivities culminated in a sumptuous meal for 132 Patriot 
guests from across the Dutch Republic, lasting from 10 p.m. until well after mid- 
night. Needless to say, Gevers proposed several toasts during the dessert. A 
contented Vérac left at 3 a.m. the following day, to return to The Hague. The 
dinner location was the Sint Jorisdoelen in Rotterdam, normally frequented 
by the officers of the civic militia, who went there for shooting-practice and 
camaraderie. A large, wooden dining hall (45 metres long and 12 metres wide) 
had been erected in the garden of the Sint Jorisdoelen. The architect was Jan 
Guidici, the designer of the Grotius memorial in the New Church in Delft. The 
painter Muys noted in his account of the festivities that the dining hall had 
been constructed “according to the latest taste,’ with faux stucco in the ceiling. 
Using wood and paper, even the rows of elms in the garden had been trans- 
formed into Ionic columns and thus been incorporated into the Neo-Classical 


en de inrichting van de feestzaal volgens de beschrijving van Nicolaas Muys’, Nederlands 
Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek Xxx1 (1981) pp. 423-438; Grijzenhout, Feesten voor het vaderland 
pp. 86-93. 

24 Ibidem and Na, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.02, nos. 72, 73, and 77; Het anti- 
dotaale Rotterdamsche speelrysje, by gelegenheid van den overvaert van haere koninglyke 
hoogheid, Knuttel 21201 (S.l.s.n., 1785) p. 14; Werner-Berkhout, ‘De buitenplaats “Noord 
Nieuwland"' pp. 40-41. 
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FIGURE 137 Alliance dinner in the garden of the Sint Jorisdoelen in Rotterdam, 24 April 
1786 


design. At the same time, the decorative scheme was intended to suggest an 
enclosed Dutch garden, a well-known topos in the iconography of the Dutch 
Republic. The French ambassador was suitably impressed: according to Muys, 
who claimed to have stood nearby when Vérac opened the dining-hall doors, 
the ambassador took a step back out of sheer wonder and delight. Muys was 
no disinterested observer. He had designed a large part of the dining hall dec- 
orations himself, undoubtedly in consultation with Gevers and other members 
of the organizing committee. The Rotterdam Patriots were well aware of the 
propaganda value of Muys’ decorations. They arranged for the dining hall to be 
open to the general public on two subsequent days. According to Muys, visit- 
ors thronged the dining hall and admired its decorations, including “several 
distinguished Patriots with their families.” Were Gevers and his wife among 
them? If we may believe Muys, the ladies paraded around the dining hall in 
elegant dresses and inspected the decorations with great interest. Apparently, 
their subject matter gave rise to much discussion.?5 

What was the Patriot message conveyed by the decorations? To answer this 
question, we need to take a closer look at the paper lanterns (chassinetten, actu- 


25 Roterodamum Illustratum Vol. 1v, appendix G; Ter Molen-den Outer, ‘Een alliantiefeest te 
Rotterdam’; Grijzenhout, Feesten voor het vaderland pp. 86-93. 
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FIGURE 138 Symbolic representation of ‘Peace’, a paper lantern displayed at the Alliance 
dinner in Rotterdam 


ally made of cloth) that served as wall hangings. The allegorical scenes devised 
by Muys tell us much about his clients’ understanding of Dutch history and 
the political lessons which they drew from it. Simplifying, not to say distorting, 
a complex historical reality, the paper lanterns told a story of Dutch liberty, 
independence, and commercial prosperity—allegedly gained and maintained 
by virtue of the Dutch Republic’s alliance with the Kings of France. The paper 
lanterns were grouped together according to theme and the date of the scene 
depicted: French history versus Dutch history, the present versus the past, and 
so on. An allegory of the 1785 alliance treaty had been installed right behind 
Vérac’s seat. Its twin—an allegory of the town of Rotterdam, which included 
an East Indiaman—had been hung on the opposite wall. The municipal col- 
ors of green and white were visible in the floor coverings. There was a dis- 
tinct States party element to Patriot ideology in Rotterdam. The town, rather 
than the nation at large, remained the fulcrum of political life for Gevers and 
his supporters. Paper lanterns symbolizing ‘peace’ and ‘gratitude’ had been 
affixed on either side of the allegory of the Franco-Dutch alliance. The rep- 
resentation of ‘gratitude’ was dedicated to the memory of Henry Iv of France. 
The matching representation of ‘peace’ referenced Pieter de Groot, turning 
him into a stalwart defender of a Francophile Dutch foreign policy. Muys and 
his employers read Dutch history selectively. As Dutch ambassador in Paris, 
Pieter de Groot had repeatedly warned the States General not to put their 
trust in the Triple Alliance, let alone Louis x1v, but to prepare for war instead. 
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FIGURE 139 Symbolic representation of ‘Trampled Rights’, a paper lantern displayed at the 
Alliance dinner in Rotterdam 


Were Muys and his employers unaware of this inconvenient truth, or did they 
deliberately ignore it?26 

The allegory of the town of Rotterdam was accompanied on either side by 
paper lanterns symbolizing ‘Trampled Rights’ (‘Geschonden Rechten’) and "The 
Struggle for Sovereignty and Independence’ (‘Voor ’s Lands Recht’). The latter 
focused on the Dutch Revolt and its heroes. A commemorative obelisk at its 
center displayed the portraits of William 1, his brother Louis of Nassau (1538- 
1574) and le grand gueux Hendrik van Brederode (1531-1568). The obelisk also 
showed Margaret of Parma receiving the Petition of Compromise (Smeekschrift 
der Edelen) in April 1566, a turning point in the Dutch Revolt. The Rotterdam 
Patriots clearly identified with the Beggars’ fight for freedom and independ- 
ence. Did they see similarities with their own day and age? The paper lantern 
representing ‘Trampled Rights’ again reflected the States party roots of the Pat- 
riot interpretation of history. A commemorative obelisk at the center of the 
paper lantern featured not only a drawing of Loevestein Castle, but also the 
portraits of Oldenbarnevelt, Grotius, and Hogerbeets. All three men were ‘mar- 
tyrs of freedom’, held in the highest regard by both the Patriots and the States 
party. A sarcophagus to the left of the obelisk depicted Oldenbarnevelt’s trial 


26 . Roterodamum Illustratum Vol. 1v, appendix G; Ter Molen-den Outer, ‘Een alliantiefeest 
te Rotterdam'; Grijzenhout, Feesten voor het vaderland pp. 86-93; Rowen, John de Witt 
pp. 718-719, 739-759; Van Leeuwen, Het Leven van Pieter de Groot pp. 211-228. 
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and conviction in May 1619. The allegorical scene nevertheless conveyed an 
optimistic message. Elpis, the spirit of hope, was shown to come to the rescue 
of a tearful Dutch maiden, seated in front of the obelisk, and her equally down- 
trodden companion, the Dutch lion. Elpis directed both towards the Temple 
of Freedom—a circular temple of Neo-Classical design—on the hillock on the 
right. This tendentious reading of history—only a French alliance could guar- 
antee Dutch freedom, independence, and prosperity—was shared by the Rot- 
terdam Patriots and States party supporters alike. The prominence accorded to 
Grotius and Pieter de Groot in the dining hall decorations did not just reflect 
their role in Rotterdam history, but also owed something to Gevers’ leading part 
in the festivities. Ironically, Jan Cornets de Groot inherited the ancestral papers, 
portraits, and memorabilia in the same month that his brother-in-law toasted 
the French ambassador and publicly hitched his wife’s ancestors to the Patriot 
bandwagon.?7 


6 Jan Cornets de Groot’s Efforts to Overturn the Patriot Revolution in 
Rotterdam 


Although Jan Cornets de Groot loathed the political convictions of his brother- 
in-law, he was happy to adopt Patriot tactics to reverse the tide of revolutionary 
politics. He engaged in petitioning drives and, in January 1787, established an 
Orangist political society, the Oprechte Vaderlandsche Societeit (lit. “the Soci- 
ety of True Patriots”). The Oprechte Vaderlandsche Societeit drew many humble 
inhabitants of Rotterdam into the political process, much to the Patriots’ dis- 
may.?® When Gevers proposed in June 1785 to elect city councilors in accord- 
ance with “the never-abrogated charters of 1615, 1650 and 1659,” Jan Cornets de 
Groot opened up his Haringvliet house to everybody willing to sign an Anti- 
dotal Petition (Request Anti-Dotaal). The petitioners claimed that the town’s 
magistrates were the only legitimate source of authority, and they objected 
to any “novelties” in the civic militia that could result in “disrespect” for the 
magistrates or limit the latter’s power. Predictably, the Patriots denounced it 
as a zoopjesrequest (“hard liquor petition"), suggesting that the signatories had 
acted under the influence of alcohol, rather than out of any real political con- 


27 . Roterodamum Illustratum Vol. 1v, appendix G; Ter Molen-den Outer, ‘Een alliantiefeest te 
Rotterdam’; Grijzenhout, Feesten voor het vaderland pp. 86—93; Na, Archief Van Zuylen van 
Nyevelt, 2.21.179.03, no. 7n, and 2.21.179.02 no. 65. 

28 Nieuwe Nederlandsche Jaarboeken Vol. XX1, pt. 1, pp. 352-371, 465-467; H.T. Colenbrander, 
De Patriottentijd, 3 vols. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1897-1899) Vol. 11 pp. 67-73. 
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ONDERTEKENING van het REQUEST-ANTIDOTAAL, in zeker GROOT HUIS, 
op het Haringvliet, te ROTTERDAM, den 10 Junij, 1785, ^s middags ten 12 naren. - 


H- kan het eélst geflagt, weléer de roem der Belgen, |En uw vereelden hals, alreeds te vecl gedrukt, 


Ontaerten van zyn’ ftam, door lage onedle Telgen, Vrywillig en om ftryd voor Hooffche Dwingers bukt, 

Die, wars van Deugd en Pligt — aen 't Vaderland ten ftraf, | Die niets bedoelen dan hun Grootfche Dwanggeftichten , 
Hun Vadren heilige asch onteeren in het graf! Op "t puin van uw belang en Vryheid op te richten? =s 
Blyf op dees kleene Print een enklen oogwenk flaren ; Hier krabt een Wondarts — een vermeetle vreemdeling, 
Zoo zietge, 6 Landgenoot! u deze Spreuk verklaren. Die, voor geringen dienst, den grootften loon ontving, 


Hier flrckt een, eertyds GROOT, geëerbiedigd, Adlyk Huis,|En, door der Burgren geld aen "t fchrael gebrek onttogen, 
Wat fchand ! ten Zamelplaets aen "t hersfenloos gefpuis , Aen hun verfchuldigd is den bloei van zyn vermogen, 
Dat, voorgetreén — geport — misleid door flacffche GROOTEN ;| De T wistwond open, datze op nicuw cn hevig bloed, 
De Vryheid en ons Regt voor 't eerlyk hoofd durft flooten, | Verraed het Regt van hun wier gunst Hem heeft gevoed, 
En, door de heerschzucht van Verradren onderfchraegt, ^ {En durft, om Grooten, om Verraders te onderfchragen, 


Een lactfte poging op die dierbre Panden waegt. Ook aen de hartaér der belaegde Vryheid knagen. — 
Hoe! kan, verdoolden! dan de Bocy u zoo behagen, Vlucht, ‘matte flaven, vlucht cer u de wraek verplet, 
Datge u beyvert om dit Schandlevry te dragen, pVerlact cen Vaderland dat gy onteert — befmet! 


FIGURE 140 Patriot pamphlet denouncing the signing of the ‘Antidotal Petition’ (‘Request Anti-Dotaal’) 
at the Haringvliet house of Jan Cornets de Groot 


viction. Nor were the signatories of the right social standing in the Patriots’ 
view. Carpenters and other craftsmen had put their names down while passing 
the house of Jan Cornets de Groot on their way to work on the Rotterdam 
wharves. Patriot newspapers questioned the regent's political tactics. Why did a 
scion of one of Rotterdam’s first families extend his hospitality to the plebeians 
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(het gemeen)? Was he not a descendant of Hugo Grotius, the noble defender of 
liberty and toleration? Had he forgotten how his own father, a most loyal ser- 
vant of the House of Orange, had fallen into disfavor owing to the machinations 
of the Duke of Brunswick? Could the alderman’s newfound sympathy for the 
plebeians be the result of the severe criticism leveled at him by the Committee 
of Enquiry which investigated the Orangist riots of March and April 1784229 

A Patriot broadside critical of Jan Cornets de Groot's petitioning drive shows 
his house on the Haringvliet with a motley collection of people gathered on 
the street in front of it and, even worse, hanging out of windows— obviously, 
the inebriated plebeian signatories of the Antidotal Petition. A caustic poem 
accompanies the etching. The unknown writer purposefully interjected the 
word groot every couple of lines, which he used as either a noun or an adject- 
ive. By these and other means, he constantly reminded the readers of the 
regent’s alleged betrayal of his famous ancestor. The first ten lines set the tone 
of the poem. The writer despaired that a “most noble family,” which had been 
“the glory of the Dutch in former times,’ could sink so low. The Haringvliet 
house, “once the seat of a groot [magnificent] and respected regent family," 
had become the meeting place of the mindless masses. Goaded and misled by 
"slavish grooten" (i.e., Rotterdam regents), the signatories of the Antidotal Peti- 
tion used every opportunity to trample on “our freedom and our rights" The 
writer continued in this vein for another eighteen lines. Yet he failed to deter 
Jan Cornets de Groot, who continued to inundate the Rotterdam magistracy 
with petitions protesting against Patriot attempts to take control of town polit- 
ics.3° 


29 Nieuwe Nederlandsche Jaarboeken Vol. xx, pt. 1, pp. 847-851 (includes the text of the 
Antidotal Petition); Te Lintum, Uit den Patriottentijd, p. 94; Kersbergen, ‘Persdelicten in 
den Patriottentijd' pp. 52-53 and J. van Dijk- de Jong, ‘Hendrik en Pieter Roosing, kunst- 
graveurs te Rotterdam, Rotterdams Jaarboekje, 1oth series, vi (1998) pp. 292-313, in partic- 
ular pp. 298-299; Palmen, Kaat Mossel pp. 913192. 

30 GAR, #R1396.2, ‘Ondertekening van het Request-Antidotaal, in zeker Groot Huis, op het 
Haringvliet, te Rotterdam, den 10 Junij, 1785, 's middags ten 12 uren’ lines 1-10: 

Hoe kan het eéls geslagt, weléer de roem der Belgen, 
Ontaerten van zyn’ stam, door lage onedle Telgen, 

Die, wars van Deugd en Pligt—aen't Vaderland ten straf, 

Hun Vadren heilige asch onteeren in het graf! 

Blyf op dees kleene Print een enklen oogwenk staren, 

Zoo ziege, 6 Landgenoot! u deze Spreuk verklaren. 

Hier strekt een, eertyds GROOT, geéerbiedigd, Adlyk Huis, 
Wat schand! ten Zamelplaets aen't herssenloos gespuis, 

Dat, voorgetreên— geport— misleid door slaefsche GROOTEN, 
De Vryheid en ons Regt voor't eerlyk hoofd durft stooten … 
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A personal vendetta broke out between Jan Cornets de Groot and the Rotter- 
dam Patriots in early May 1786. To prevent the regent from assuming the seat 
on the city council left vacant by the death of his elder brother, the Patriots col- 
lected five hundred signatures and submitted two petitions to the Rotterdam 
city council. When they met with a rebuff from the city council, they appealed 
to the Stadtholder. From the list of candidates submitted to him, William v 
selected Pieter van IJzendoorn (1749-1818) as the new city councilor (vroed- 
schap), rather than the Orangist and Patriot nominees. Thoroughly humiliated, 
Jan Cornets de Groot was left without any kind of office apart from his voc 
directorship. The Rotterdam Patriots continued to harass him. In September 
1786, Patriot magistrates in Rotterdam launched an investigation into the yacht 
and crew employed by Jan Cornets de Groot in his capacity as voc director. 
On a journey from Rotterdam to Hellevoetsluis, he had apparently allowed the 
crew of the yacht to play the tune of Wilhelmus van Nassouwe, in honor of the 
Stadtholder and his family. This could not be tolerated by the Rotterdam Pat- 
riots. Two aldermen immediately demanded an investigation of the incident 
and contemplated other measures against playing, piping, or drumming the 
"Prince's song." Although the Patriots appeared triumphant in Rotterdam, their 
success proved to be short-lived.?! 

The Rotterdam Orangists did not sit idly by while the Stadtholder, backed 
by his brother-in-law, Frederick William 11 of Prussia (1744-1797), used milit- 
ary means to gain control of the situation. Even before Prussian troops entered 
Rotterdam, the regents who loathed the Patriot Revolution had done much to 
stifle it. For this purpose, the Orangists were perfectly happy to adopt the tactics 
of the enemy. In late April 1787, the founding members of the Oprechte Vader- 
landsche Societeit addressed a petition to the States of Holland, responding to 
a revolutionary event that had occurred two days earlier. Isaac Hubert (1756— 
1839), the Patriot ringleader in Rotterdam, and Paulus Gevers had created a 
Patriot majority in the city council by forcibly replacing seven Orangist mem- 
bers with seven Patriot ones. The petitioners noted that the two men could 
not have succeeded without the help of “twenty-four civic militia companies, 
which the [Patriot] magistrates had ordered to take up positions at the city hall 


See also Te Lintum, Uit den Patriottentijd p. 93, and Het antidotaale Rotterdamsche speelrys- 
je; Nieuwe Nederlandsche Jaarboeken Vol. xx, pt. 2, pp. 1665-1668, and Vol. xx1, pt. 1, pp. 369, 
371, 465-466. 

31 Nieuwe Nederlandsche Jaarboeken Vol. XX1, pt. 1, pp. 414, 465-467, 825; Huygens Insti- 
tute [of Dutch History], ‘Repertorium der ambtsdragers, 1428-1861, http://www.inghist.nl/ 
Onderzoek/Projecten/Repertorium/index html en; H.C. Hazewinkel, ‘“Zuivering” in de 
achttiende eeuw uit de nagelaten papieren van Pieter Baelde’, Rotterdams Jaarboekje, 5th 
ser. iii (1945) pp. 37-78, in particular p. 68. 
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and town gates early in the morning,” Similar proceedings had put the Patriots 
in control of town councils elsewhere in Holland, including Amsterdam. The 
petitioners vehemently denied the legitimacy of the constitutional changes, 
and, crucially, declared theirs to be the majority view in Rotterdam. Allegedly, 
“the greatest part” of the citizenry deemed the actions of the Patriots to be 
“a deed of the utmost violence,” deeply attached as the inhabitants of Rotter- 
dam were to “their duly constituted regents.’ The petitioners hinted darkly that 
only divine providence had prevented a “dismal bloodbath.’ These arguments 
should have given the Patriot-dominated States of Holland pause for thought. 
The Orangist cause lacked neither adherents, nor claims to constitutional legit- 
imacy.22 

The petition that the Rotterdam Orangists addressed to the States of Hol- 
land received the support of thirteen regents who had retained their seat on 
the Rotterdam city council, despite the so-called remotie (‘dismissal from the 
magistracy’) engineered by Hubert and Gevers. One of these thirteen city coun- 
cilors was Cornelis Groeninx van Zoelen, the husband of Elisabeth Cornets 
de Groot (1742-1799), the second daughter of Hugo Cornets de Groot. A scion 
of a long-established patrician family, Groeninx van Zoelen was a typical rep- 
resentative of the States party. The Patriots’ efforts to broaden political parti- 
cipation and their disregard for due process were abhorrent to him. Together 
with twelve other regents, he inserted a formal protest against the remotie in 
the council minutes of 23 April 1787 and wrote to the States of Holland nine 
days later. The regents complained that the country’s business was now dis- 
cussed in meetings of a “bogus city council.” They refused to believe that the 
States of Holland approved of constitutional changes brought about by civic 
militia companies. They requested the immediate intervention of the States of 
Holland for “the redress of our grievances.” Predictably, the States of Holland 
failed to respond to the two petitions denouncing the remotie. Yet it must have 
dawned on Gevers and his Patriot friends that they were in great danger of los- 
ing both the constitutional debate and crucial regent support. Significantly, the 
founding members of the Oprechte Vaderlandsche Societeit started to call them- 
selves “the devotees of the ancient constitution.’ 


32 Nieuwe Nederlandsche Jaarboeken, Vol. XX1, pt. 1, p. 825 and XXII pp. 90, 780—783, 803-806; 
Te Lintum, Uit den Patriottentijd pp. 94-103; Schama, Patriots and Liberators pp. 18132; 
Bootsma, ‘Stadhouderlijk bezoek aan Rotterdam in de 18e eeuw’ pp. 187-192; Huygens 
Institute, ‘Repertorium der ambtsdragers’. 

33 Nieuwe Nederlandsche Jaarboeken Vol. xx11 pp. 1082-1087, 1397; Engelbrecht, De vroed- 
schap van Rotterdam pp. 326—327, 358—359; Bootsma, ‘Stadhouderlijk bezoek aan Rotter- 
dam in de 18e eeuw’ pp. 187-192; Schama, Patriots and Liberators pp. 18-132. 
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FIGURE 141 FIGURE 142 

Portrait of Cornelis Groeninx van Zoelen, Portrait of Elisabeth Cornets de Groot, wife of 
brother-in-law of Jan Cornets de Groot and Cornelis Groeninx van Zoelen 

Rotterdam city councilor and burgomaster 


The tide slowly turned in favor of the Orangists in the summer of 1787. Jan 
Cornets de Groot was again at the forefront of political developments in Rot- 
terdam. To test the waters, the Oprechte Vaderlandsche Societeit petitioned the 
States of Holland on 7 June, claiming that public disturbances in Rotterdam 
had increased “daily” following the relocation of the Stadtholder’s court to the 
province of Gelderland two years earlier. Civil war could only be prevented, so 
the petitioners claimed, by recalling William v. The States of Holland should 
put him in command of the garrison in The Hague and revoke the resolution 
denying him the Captain-Generalship of Holland's armed forces. Was this let- 
ter intended to fan the flames of conflict within the States of Holland? Three 
weeks later, soldiers of the Gouda vrijkorps turned back William v's wife at the 
border of Holland (Goejanverwellesluis), provoking Prussian intervention.?^ 


34 Nieuwe Nederlandsche Jaarboeken, Vol. XX11 pp. 13971401; Leeb, Ideological Origins of the 
Batavian Revolution pp. 214—219; Schama, Patriots and Liberators pp. 104—106, 121-132. 

In Sept. 1785, the Stadtholder relocated his court from The Hague to Palace Het Loo 
in the province of Gelderland. He sought to ensure the physical safety of his family and 
his own political and military survival. Patriot opposition posed less of a threat to him 
in the province of Gelderland, thanks to the support of the Gelderland nobility and the 
province's proximity to Prussian territories in the Holy Roman Empire. 
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FIGURE 143 Portrait of Jan Cornets de Groot, celebrating him as a defender of “Church and 
State” and as one of the architects of the Orangist Restoration in Rotterdam 


Thereafter, events moved quickly. Rotterdam was occupied by Prussian 
troops in September 1787. Like many other Patriots, Gevers and his wife fled 
to Antwerp. Although Jacoba Maria Cornets de Groot occasionally returned to 
Rotterdam to settle family affairs, her husband remained an exile in the South- 
ern Netherlands for the next eight years. He played an important role in the 
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FIGURE 144 Haringvliet house of Jan Cornets de Groot, brilliantly illuminated in honor of 
the birthday of Stadtholder William v, 8 March 1788 


Dutch refugee community and participated in the Fête de la Fédération in Paris 
in July 1790, joining the delegation of world citizens led by Anacharsis Cloots. 
Four months earlier, the Court of Holland and Zeeland had sentenced him (in 
absentia) to eternal banishment. He had been formally removed from the Rot- 
terdam city council in January 1788, together with nine other Patriots. Their 
places were taken by the founding members of the Oprechte Vaderlandsche 
Societeit. Predictably, the thirteen city councilors who had protested against the 
remotie retained their seats. Gevers’ brothers-in-law benefited greatly from the 
Orangist Restoration. Cornelis Groeninx van Zoelen was reappointed as Rot- 
terdam burgomaster in 1790 and died in office the following year. Jan Cornets 
de Groot became a city councilor (vroedschap) and member of the Rotter- 
dam delegation in the States of Holland. He was appointed to the Chamber 
of Accounts of the Dutch States General (Generaliteits Rekenkamer) in 1791.25 


35 Nieuwe Nederlandsche Jaarboeken Vol. XX11 pp. 4776-4796, 5433-5470, Vol. XXIII pp. 529- 
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Little wonder that his Haringvliet house was brilliantly illuminated in honor of 
the Stadtholder’s birthday on 8 March 1788, with paper lanterns in the shape of 
two orange trees and the Prussian eagle festooning its roof. He remained com- 
mitted to the Orangist cause to the bitter end. When the French revolutionary 
forces marched on Holland in January 1795, the fifty-year old volunteered to 
meet them at the head of Rotterdam’s civic militia. Yet the crumbling of Hol- 
land's defenses put an end to his political career. In the wake of the triumphant 
French army, Gevers returned from exile to chair the Holland Assembly of 
the Provisional Representatives of the People. It seems unlikely that the two 
brothers-in-law were ever reconciled with each other. Gevers passed away in 
June 1797, Cornets de Groot in November 1798.36 


7 Papers, Portraits, and Memorabilia Passed Down the Generations 


The children of Hugo Cornets de Groot did not allow ideological and personal 
conflicts to interfere with their responsibility to preserve the material legacies 
of their illustrious forefathers. Their own standing in society depended on the 
display of status symbols, such as the ancestral portraits hanging on the walls of 


532 (petition of P. Gevers, requesting to be included in the amnesty placard of the States 
of Holland of 15 Mar. 1788); NA, 2.21.070, Collectie 397 Gevers, no. 20; J.G.M.M. Rosendaal, 
Bataven! Nederlandse vluchtelingen in Frankrijk, 1787-1795 (Nijmegen: Vantilt, 2003) pp. 75, 
93, 163, 256, 261, 263, 265, 267—272, 274, 277, 281-282, 284-286, 289, 291, 300; Van Eijck van 
Heslinga and Van de Voort, “In't afgeleegen Oosten fortuyn soecken"' p. 344; Hazewinkel, 
“Zuivering” in de achttiende eeuw’ pp. 38-42, 49-50; Bootsma, ‘Stadhouderlijk bezoek 
aan Rotterdam in de 18e eeuw' pp. 190-193; Engelbrecht, De vroedschap van Rotterdam 
pp. 358-359, 380; E. Wiersum, ‘De Honderd Hoogstaangeslagenen te Rotterdam in 1813, 
Economisch-Historisch Jaarboek, xvi (1930), pp. 166—210, esp. pp. 168 and 182. 

36 Nieuwe Nederlandsche Jaarboeken Vol. xx111 pp. 519—525 (description of the illuminations 
in Rotterdam, 8 Mar. 1788); GAR, #R11443, Verheerlykt en verlicht Rotterdam, of beschryving 
der plechtige illuminatién en decoratién, welke binnen voornoemde Stad hebben plaats 
gehad den 8sten Maart 1788 (Rotterdam, n.d.); F.C. Koch, ‘Rotterdam onder de Bataaf- 
sche Republiek, Rotterdams Jaarboekje, 3rd ser., v (1927), pp. 102-157, esp. pp. 102-104; 
Engelbrecht, De vroedschap van Rotterdam pp. 326-327, 332, 357—359, 380; Van Eijck van 
Heslinga and Van de Voort, '"In't afgeleegen Oosten fortuyn soecken"' p. 344; Wiersum, ‘De 
Honderd Hoogstaangeslagenen te Rotterdam in 1813’, pp. 168, 171, 181-182; Schama, Patriots 
and Liberators, pp. 410—464. 

The last will and testament of Jan Cornets de Groot is extant at the NA (Archief Van 
Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.02, no. 77). The bachelor left all his possessions to two of 
his sisters, Elisabeth Cornets de Groot and Adriana Maria Cornets de Groot. Although 
Gevers' wife, Jacoba Maria Cornets de Groot, was still alive, she received no mention in 
her brother's last will and testament. 
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their Haringvliet houses, for example. According to the Rotterdam burgomas- 
ter’s last will and testament, Grotius’ working papers were kept in a “big square 
white chest,” to be opened with a key marked “no. 1”—a clear indication of the 
importance which Hugo Cornets de Groot attached to these materials. Follow- 
ing his death, was their survival simply a matter of benign neglect? Only to a 
degree: the testator had put various safeguards in place to bequeath the papers 
in their entirety to his male heirs, or, failing that, to the male descendants of his 
younger half-brother, Johan Cornets de Groot. The executors of his estate were 
required to draw up a detailed inventory of the ancestral portraits and family 
archive, and to hand these to his eldest son. Should Pieter Cornets de Groot 
die without “legal male heirs"—not unthinkable, as we shall see below—the 
collection would pass to Jan Cornets de Groot. Both brothers signed the not- 
arized inventory on 2 April 1778. The eldest inherited over thirty volumes of 
documents that had once belonged to Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot, and 
a similar number of ancestral portraits, along with a few Grotius memorabilia. 
Apparently, he intended to make Grotius' unpublished manuscripts available 
to Petrus Burmannus Secundus, whom he also commissioned to write the epi- 
taph for the Grotius memorial in the New Church in Delft. The poet's death 
in June 1778 prevented a transfer of documents, however. There is no evidence 
that Pieter Cornets de Groot consulted the materials in "the big square white 
chest" during the remainder of his life or put them at the disposal of others.?" 
Following the death of Pieter Cornets de Groot in April 1786, the ances- 
tral portraits, the Grotius memorabilia and “the big square white chest" were 
removed from the Noord-Nieuwland country estate and deposited at the Har- 
ingvliet house of Jan Cornets de Groot. Had the latter made the effort, he could 
have found among Grotius' working papers the evidence he needed to question 
the Patriot image of his ancestor. For Grotius and his younger brother estab- 
lished a profitable business relationship with the House of Orange in the 1630s 
and 1640s. A case in point is autograph MS BPL 919-920 in Leiden University 
Library, once safely stored in “the big square white chest.’ Grotius wrote this 


37 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322 (inventory of the papers of Hugo Grotius and 
Pieter de Groot, signed by Pieter and Jan Cornets de Groot, 2 Apr. 1778); NA, Archief Van 
Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.02, nos. 72, 75, 77; GAR, access no. 30 (Huis ten Donck te Rid- 
derkerk), no. 245 (inventories of the family portraits and of the papers of Hugo Grotius 
and Pieter de Groot, signed on 2 April 1778 by Pieter Cornets de Groot and Jan Cornets de 
Groot, along with Abraham Schim, Philip J. van der Goes and J. Hartog, the three executors 
of the estate of Hugo Cornets de Groot (1709-1777)) and no. 248 (last will and testament of 
Hugo Cornets de Groot, 3 Dec. 1776 (unfoliated)); UBL, Ms. BPL 244-1, letters of Petrus Bur- 
mannus Secundus to L. van Santen, 17 June and 4 Dec. 1777, 24 March 1778, and undated 
letters, nos. 1, 3, 1, 18, 22 and 54. 
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Two pages of Grotius' memorandum on Prince Frederic Henry's claims to the 
principality of Orange (autograph) 


memorandum on Prince Frederic Henry's hereditary claims to the principality 
of Orange at the request of, yes, the Stadtholder himself. It hardly fits the Patriot 
image of Grotius as an indefatigable opponent of the House of Orange.?? 

The fast-moving political events in Rotterdam in 1786-1787 left Jan Cornets 
de Groot little time for a detailed study of Grotius' unpublished manuscripts, 
however. The contested inheritance of his elder brother must have given him 
pause as well. In December 1785, he and his three sisters had objected strenu- 
ously to Pieter Cornets de Groot's marriage to Neeltje van Dulmerhorst (1751- 
1820). Born into the Rotterdam bourgeoisie, the lady had been Pieter's female 


38 | UBL, Ms. BPL 919-920; BW nos. 2859 (N. van Reigersberch to Hugo Grotius, 30 Nov. 1636) 
and 2934 (C. Huygens to Hugo Grotius, 26 Jan. 1637); NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 
2.21.179.02, nOS. 72, 73, 77; GAR, access no. 30 (Huis ten Donck te Ridderkerk), no. 245 
(Cornelis Lans, guardian of the children of the late Pieter Cornets de Groot, confirmed 
on 17 april 1799 that the executors of the estate of Jan Cornets de Groot had returned 
to him the ancestral portraits, papers and Grotius memorabilia); Werner-Berkhout, 'De 
buitenplaats “Noord Nieuwland” pp. 38-41; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo 
Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff p. 26; Noordhoff, Beschrijving, p. 56. 

I thank Peter Borschberg of the National University of Singapore for sharing with me 
his transcription of Ms. BPL 919-920. 
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companion for a long time. Pieter’s siblings considered the marriage a mésal- 
liance, damaging the family’s standing in society. Moreover, they had good 
reason to believe that Willem Alexander Erich (1754-1833), a Dutch army of- 
ficer, was the biological father of Neeltje’s two children, rather than their syph- 
ilitic brother. They took Neeltje to court after their brother’s death in April 1786. 
The bone of contention was a preference legacy of 100,000 Dutch guilders. 
Geertruyda Noorthey, the second wife of Hugo Cornets de Groot, had inser- 
ted a fideicommissum in her last will and testament, stipulating that her eldest 
stepson could not touch the capital sum, but only enjoy an annual interest 
of 296, and that her three stepdaughters and youngest stepson would inherit 
the assets at his passing. Following Noorthey's death, the siblings agreed in 
June 1770 that, should Pieter Cornets de Groot contract an "appropriate" mar- 
riage, befitting his regent status, the capital sum would pass to the children 
of such a union. In the view of Jan Cornets de Groot and his sisters, the mar- 
riage to Neeltje van Dulmerhorst did not fit the bill, however. The preference 
legacy should be theirs, and theirs alone. The Court of Holland and Zeeland 
decided otherwise. In May 1790, it awarded assets worth 55,000 Dutch guilders 
to Neeltje's two children, on the grounds that the latter had been legitimized 
by marriage. The siblings of Pieter Cornets de Groot received the remainder. 
Atthis point, Jan Cornets de Groot was still the de facto owner of the ancestral 
portraits, the Grotius memorabilia and the papers contained in “the big square 
white chest." Yet the verdict of the Court of Holland and Zeeland implied that 
this entire collection of artifacts really belonged to Neeltje's son, Hugo Cornets 
de Groot.?? 


39 KB, MS. 130 F 5, f. 155; NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21179.02, nos. 65, 72—73, 
77, 79; KB, Cornets de Groot Archief 53, f. 7-27, 58-61, 67—69, 71-74, 86, 88-89, 97-100, 
105-1054 (last will and testament of Pieter Cornets de Groot of Oct. 1784, documents 
relating to the estate of Pieter Cornets de Groot and his marriage to Neeltje van Dulmer- 
horst, along with the verdict of the Court of Holland and Zeeland of May 1790 regarding 
the preference legacy of Geertruyda Noorthey); GAR, access no. 30 (Huis ten Donck te 
Ridderkerk), no. 247 (last will and testament of Geertruyda Noorthey of 2 June 1767), 
no. 260 (notarial document of 10 Dec. 1785, in which Cornelis Groeninx van Zoelen 
and his wife Elisabeth Cornets de Groot, Jan Cornets de Groot, Jacob van Zuylen van 
Nyevelt and his wife Adriana Maria Cornets de Groot object to the marriage of Pieter 
Cornets de Groot to Neeltje van Dulmerhorst and lay claim to the preference legacy in 
case of his death), no. 261 (notarial document, dividing up the preference legacy between 
Neeltje’s children and the siblings of Pieter Cornets de Groot); Gelders Archief (GA), 
Burgerlijke stand Gelderland, Inventarisnummer 1272— Register van den Burgerlijken 
Staat: Dood—Akten, 1833' (death of W.A. Erich, widower of Neeltje van Dulmerhorst, in 
the town of Nijmegen on 18 July 1833 at the age of 79); on Roman-Dutch fideicommis- 
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That is certainly how one of the guardians of Neeltje’s children, Cornelis 
Lans, understood the verdict’s wider implications. Lans acted upon the death 
of Jan Cornets de Groot. A few years earlier, he had been a member of the Hol- 
land Assembly of the Provisional Representatives of the People. It may have 
been an extra incentive for him to target the estate of a committed Orangist. 
In April 1799, the executors of the estate of Jan Cornets de Groot passed him 
the bulk of the family archive, along with the ancestral portraits and Grotius 
memorabilia. In May 1803, the guardians of Neeltje’s children transferred the 
collection into the care of Neeltje’s second husband, Willem Alexander Erich. 
For many years, the collection would be stored in a warehouse in the town of 
Den Bosch, where Erich was stationed with his regiment. Not all of Grotius’ 
working papers suffered this fate. At least two sets of documents were retained 
by Adriana Maria Cornets de Groot, the youngest daughter of the Rotterdam 
burgomaster. Did her husband Jacob van Zuylen van Nyevelt (1739-1805), one 
of the executors of her brother's estate, remove these documents from "the 
big square white chest" before handing it over to Lans? One set of papers con- 
cerned Pieter de Groot's ambassadorships in Stockholm and Paris in the 1660s 
and 1670s, the other was the so-called ‘book treating of the cruel, treasonous, 
and hostile procedures of the Portuguese in the East Indies’. In October 1604, 
the Amsterdam voc directors had sent Grotius fifteen notarized attestations 
of Dutch merchants and mariners, bound together in one volume or ‘book’. 
Grotius had used it to write chapter u of De Jure Praedae/Commentary on 
the Law of Prize and Booty (1604-1608), highlighting alleged Portuguese mis- 
treatment of his compatriots in the East Indies. Both the 'book' and Pieter de 


sary law and practice in eighteenth-century Holland, see Percival Frere-Smith, Manual of 
South African Trust Law (Durban, South Africa: Butterworth and Co. 1953) pp. 130-132. 

As soon as the bans were published in the Walloon Church in Rotterdam in late Novem- 
ber 1785, the siblings of Pieter Cornets de Groot went to a notary to formally express 
their disapproval of the marriage. In their view, Neeltje van Dulmerhorst was a woman of 
“low birth" (“geringe extractie”). The match did not qualify as the “proper and respectable 
marriage" presumed by the agreement with their brother of June 1770. In their view, the 
children of Neeltje van Dulmerhorst were not entitled to the preference legacy of 100,000 
Dutch guilders. The genealogies found in the Van Zuylen van Nyevelt family archive (NA, 
Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt 2.21.179.02, no. 65) indicate that neither Adriana Maria 
Cornets de Groot nor her descendants believed Pieter Cornets de Groot to be the biolo- 
gical father of Neeltje's children. 

Neeltje van Dulmerhorst married Willem Alexander Erich within two years of the 
death of her first husband. She must have known Erich long before her first marriage. 
The army officer witnessed the last will and testament of Pieter Cornets de Groot in Octo- 
ber 1784, for example. Had he been part of a ménage à trois while Pieter cohabited with 
Neeltje? 
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FIGURE 146 FIGURE 147 
Portrait of Adriana Maria Cornets de Groot, Portrait of Jacob van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 
wife of Jacob van Zuylen van Nyevelt brother-in-law of Jan Cornets de Groot and 


executor of his estate 


Groot's diplomatic papers remained in the possession of the Van Zuylen van 
Nyevelt family until these were deposited at the Dutch National Archives in 
the early 1960s. There was no fairy-tale ending of the family disputes regarding 
the inheritance of Pieter Cornets de Groot. The Rotterdam broker who admin- 
istered the financial assets of Neeltje's children went bankrupt in 1818. As we 
shall see in chapter eight, her son was ostracized by his Rotterdam relatives and 
ended his days as a minor government official in the village of Cuyck, near the 
German border. There, the bachelor lived in a boardinghouse— quite literally 
among the family papers, paintings, and Grotius memorabilia.*° 


40 GAR, access no. 30 (Huis ten Donck te Ridderkerk), no. 245 (Cornelis Lans, guardian of the 
children of the late Pieter Cornets de Groot, confirmed on 17 april 1799 that the executors 
of the estate of Jan Cornets de Groot had returned to him the ancestral portraits, papers, 
and Grotius memorabilia); KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 2, fos. 75, 80 (Arnoldus Carel van 
Diepenbrugge to J.P. Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 15 May 1843, and to H. Cornets 
de Groot, 8 June 1843); NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.02, nos. 67, 72-73, 77- 
79, and 2.21.179.01, no. 13; GAR, Doopregisters, Trouwregisters, Begraafregisters Rotterdam, 
1573-18n, no. 1.02 (birth certificate of Dirk Antony Bisschop, the Rotterdam broker who 
administered the assets of the children of Neeltje van Dulmerhorst) and Gemeentesec- 
retarie Rotterdam afd. Bevolking, Burgerlijke Stand, Verkiezingen en Militaire Zaken, 181- 
1986, no. 494.01 (death certificate of Dirk Antony Bisschop); Coolhaas, ‘Een bron van het 
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Hugo Cornets de Groot and his children attached far greater importance to the 
ancestral portraits displayed in their houses on the Haringvliet in Rotterdam 
than to Grotius’ working papers. Still, it was a combination of different types 
of objects—not any one object as such—that kept Grotius’ memory alive for 
his eighteenth-century descendants. Which role did the paintings and Grotius 
memorabilia play in their ancestor worship? We can best answer this question 
with reference to three eighteenth-century documents: a) an undated memor- 
andum in the hand of Hugo Cornets de Groot, probably from the 1770s, b) the 
inventory of the ancestral portraits, Grotius memorabilia and family archive 
drawn up short after his death, and c) the inventory of the estate of Pieter Cor- 
nets de Groot. This evidence is supplemented by the correspondence of the 
nineteenth-century descendants of the Rotterdam burgomaster and the prin- 
ted catalogue of a Grotius exhibit in The Hague in 1925.*! 

The burgomasters memorandum indicates that the ancestral portraits 
graced the walls of the most ornate room in his Haringvliet residence: the first- 
floor gallery at the front, facing the Maas River. Portraits of Grotius' fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century ancestors, including Grotius' father and mother, hung 
on either side of the fireplace in the “Maas Chamber" (Maaskamer). There were 
paintings missing. The portraits of Grotius’ grandparents had disappeared after 
the fall of Bergen op Zoom in 1747. The most important paintings could be 
found above the windows of the “Maas Chamber,’ each of which overlooked 
the river. The sequence started with the portraits of Hugo Grotius and his wife, 
completely on the left, followed by portraits of Pieter de Groot and his first wife, 
of Grotius’ grandson and his wife, of Grotius’ great-grandson and his first wife, 
ending, completely on the right, with the portraits of the Rotterdam burgomas- 
ter and his first and second wives. There were more ancestral paintings in other 


historische gedeelte van Hugo de Groot's De Jure Praedae’ pp. 415-426; Vorsterman van 
Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht, p. 16; Noordhoff, Beschrijving, pp. 11-16; Repertorium 
van ambtsdragers en ambtenaren 1428-1861, available at http://resources.huygens.knaw.nl/ 
repertoriumambtsdragersambtenaren1428-1861 (Cornelis Lans entry). 

41 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322; GAR, access no. 30 (Huis ten Donck te Rid- 
derkerk), no. 245 (inventories of the family portraits and of the papers of Hugo Grotius 
and Pieter de Groot, signed on 2 April 1778 by Pieter Cornets de Groot and Jan Cornets de 
Groot, along with Abraham Schim, Philip J. van der Goes and J. Hartog, the three execut- 
ors of the estate of Hugo Cornets de Groot (1709-1777)); KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 
no. 50, f. 96 (undated memorandum in the hand of Hugo Cornets de Groot, the Rotterdam 
burgomaster); NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21179.02, nos. 65 and 77; Grotius- 
Tentoonstelling. 
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parts of the house, including “Grotius in his youth,” and portraits of Willem 
de Groot and his daughter, Alida de Groot. Clearly, the burgomaster’s lineage 
enjoyed a strong visual presence in his Haringvliet residence.” 

Hugo Cornets de Groot inserted a fideicommissum in his last will and test- 
ament of December 1776 to prevent the breakup of a unique collection of 
artifacts. He had no wish to see the family papers, portraits and Grotius memor- 
abilia dispersed among his five adult children. The fideicommissum stipulated 
that the collection could not be sold or alienated in any way and was left to the 
burgomaster’s descendants in the direct male line, or, failing that, to the male 
descendants of his half-brother. Consequently, his daughters arranged for cop- 
ies to be made of the portraits of their ancestors for the benefit of their own 
offspring. This was normal procedure in Dutch regent families. At the time of 
the Grotius exhibit in The Hague in 1925, the Gevers, Groeninx van Zoelen, and 
Van Zuylen van Nyevelt families still owned eighteenth-century copies of the 
portraits of Grotius and his wife, their daughter Cornelia, and of Pieter de Groot 
and his wife. Other paintings were no longer extant, however. Hugo van Zuylen 
van Nyevelt, one of the burgomaster’s grandsons, admitted in a letter to Johan 
Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg of October 1845 that badly painted 
copies of the portraits of “each of the Drosten of Bergen op Zoom” had been 
destroyed for lack of space.*8 


42 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322; GAR, access no. 30 (Huis ten Donck te Ridder- 
kerk), no. 245; KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 2, no. 5o, f. 96; W.C. Mees, ‘Het koopmanshuis 
Haringvliet 98, Rotterdams Jaarboekje, fourth series, IX (1941) pp. 151—174; Vorsterman van 
Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht pp. 1-19; Grotius-Tentoonstelling pp. 15-18; E.A. van 
Beresteyn, Iconographie van Hugo Grotius (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1929) p. 44, no. 1, 
p. 52, no. 25. 

43 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322; GAR, access no. 30 (Huis ten Donck te Rid- 
derkerk), no. 245, no. 248 (last will and testament of Hugo Cornets de Groot, 3 Dec. 1776 
(unfoliated)) and 1289a (etching of the Grotius memorial in the New Church in Delft); 
KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 2, f. 288-289 (Hugo van Zuylen van Nyevelt to J.P. Cornets 
de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 22 Oct. 1845); NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.02, 
nos. 65, 73 and 77; Mees, ‘Het koopmanshuis Haringvliet 98’; Werner-Berkhout, ‘De buiten- 
plaats “Noord Nieuwland”’; Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht pp. 19; 
Grotius-Tentoonstelling pp. 15-18; Frere-Smith, Manual of South African Trust Law pp. 130- 
132. 

J.P. Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, a descendant of the half-brother of the Rot- 
terdam burgomaster, was eager to acquire family portraits. Hugo van Zuylen van Nyevelt 
replied that he “did not have any portraits of the Cornets de Groot family other than the 
portraits of Grotius, Maria van Reigersberch and their daughter Cornelia.” These copies 
had been made in the late eighteenth century, after the originals that were then in the 
possession of “uncle Jan,” i.e., the youngest son of the Rotterdam burgomaster. 
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FIGURE 148 The children of Cornelis Groeninx van Zoelen and Elisabeth Cornets de Groot 


The last will and testament of the Rotterdam burgomaster specified sev- 
eral Grotius memorabilia as well. There was the so-called ‘Loevestein rummer’, 
which Hugo Cornets de Groot proudly described as "the famous Grotius glass, 
noted and drawn in Alkemade's Displegtigheden.” He also bequeathed “two sil- 
ver medals [depicting] Grotius"— probably the commemorative medals first 
reproduced in Histoire Metallique de la Republique de Hollande. Yet Pieter Cor- 
nets de Groot inherited a few more memorabilia than the ones explicitly men- 
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tioned in his father’s last will and testament. For example, the estate of Pieter 
Cornets de Groot included “several clothes” celebrating the lineage’s glorious 
past. One piece of garment became known in the nineteenth century as the 
“black lace coat,” allegedly worn by Grotius or by his wife. It would fall vic- 
tim to a pair of scissors, wielded mercilessly by Neeltje's son. The latter had 
no qualms about selling small pieces of the “black lace coat” to various bidders 
in the 1830s. One of them was Anthonie Willem Hendrik Nolthenius de Man 
(17931842), Lieutenant General at the Dutch army headquarters in Den Bosch 
and a self-proclaimed practitioner of “Dutch national history since his earliest 
youth.” Neeltje’s son did provide him and other gullible buyers with certificates 
of authenticity, two of which have survived in the Museum Rotterdam and the 
Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam. The descendants of Elisabeth Cornets de Groot 
inherited Grotius memorabilia as well—perhaps thanks to the generosity of 
Jan Cornets de Groot, who, as we have seen, took charge of the collection after 
the death of his elder brother. A pendant of blue stone set in gold, featuring a 
portrait of Henry 1v of France, was passed down in the Groeninx van Zoelen 
family until at least 1925, when it went on display at the Grotius exhibit in The 
Hague. Allegedly, Henry 1v of France had bestowed the pendant on Grotius at 
their meeting in 1598. The exhibition organizers may not have realized just how 
appropriate it was for the pendant to be displayed together with the family por- 
traits and Grotius' working papers. It was this combination of objects that had 
kept Grotius’ memory alive for generations of his descendants.^^ 


44 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322; NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 
2.21.179.02, NOS. 72—73; GAR, access no. 30 (Huis ten Donck te Ridderkerk), no. 245; KB, Cor- 
nets de Groot Archive 27, f. 12-13 (Nolthenius de Man to Hugo Cornets de Groot, March 
1832, copy), f. 15 (drawing by Nolthenius de Man of the ‘Loevestein rummer' in the pos- 
session of Hugo Cornets de Groot), 55, f. 4” (Suzanna Keukenbrink Regouin to “Junker 
Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg" in The Hague, 26 Oct. 1889), f. 12" and 13" (Hugo Cor- 
nets de Groot to Nolthenius de Man, 25 March and 13 July 1832) and f. 27" (J.B. Regouin to 
Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 23 June 1864); Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, 
History Department Documentation Files, BK-NM-5401; Rotterdam, Museum Rotterdam, 
object nos. 20534-A-B and 25436 (fragments of the Grotius coat, including 'Certificates of 
Authenticity' signed by Hugo Cornets de Groot on 20 July 1840); Bizot, Histoire Metallique 
de la Republique de Hollande 11 pp. 207-208; Loon, Beschryving der Nederlandsche His- 
toripenningen 11 pp. 134-135, 290—291; Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 11 
pp. 417-418; Van Alkemade and Van der Schelling, Nederlands Displegtigheden 11 pp. 530- 
534; Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht pp. 1-19; Grotius-Tentoonstelling 
pp. 10, 22-23, 16-21, 101-115; ‘Hugo de Groot tentoonstelling, Het Vaderland, 6 June 1925; 
Beresteyn, Iconographie van Hugo Grotius pp. 15, 44, 52; Patricia Wardle, ‘Seventeenth cen- 
tury silk lace in the Rijksmuseum’, Bulletin van het Rijksmuseum 33 (1985) pp. 207-225; 
Vroom, Het wonderlid van Jan de Wit p. 57, note 5; Hoitsma, ‘Rotterdamse Relieken— 
Bekende Rotterdammers in de collectie van het Historisch Museum Rotterdam. 
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9 An Inventory of the Papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot 
(April 1778) 


Finally, we need to take a closer look at the inventory of the ancestral papers 
signed by the Rotterdam burgomaster’s sons on 2 April 1778. It is the oldest 
surviving description of the papers of Grotius and his son Pieter de Groot. 
By comparing it with the auction catalogue of November 1864, we can gain 
valuable insights into the state of the family archive in 1778. Appendix I con- 
sists of an English translation of the 1778 inventory. It correlates the volume 
numbers listed in the inventory with the lots of the 1864 auction, and spe- 
cifies the present whereabouts of the papers, if known. Unless indicated oth- 
erwise, the following analysis uses the volume numbers of the 1778 invent- 


ory.45 


It is unclear what happened to the “two silver medals [depicting] Grotius” following 
the death of Neeltje’s son in Cuyck in February 1864. J.B. Regouin claimed in his letter to 
Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg of 23 June 1864 that he had received the 
medals from his former lodger, as a token of the latter’s gratitude. Did Johan Pieter Cor- 
nets de Groot van Kraaijenburg manage to buy the medals from Regouin? In July 1899, 
his descendants showed Andrew Dickson White “various household relics of their great 
ancestor, including cups, glasses, and the like.” See Andrew Dickson White, Autobiography 
2 vols. (London: Macmillan, 1905) Vol. 11 p. 329. 

Suzanna Keukenbrink Regouin, a daughter of the boardinghouse keeper, told a dif- 
ferent story in her letter to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg of October 
1889. She contended that the lodger's nephew, Carel Hugo van Diepenbrugge, had inher- 
ited the ancestral portraits, the medals and *a black lace coat, allegedly worn by Maria 
van Reigersberch." There is supporting evidence in J.D. Wagner's letter to the Rijksmu- 
seum Amsterdam of 7 Feb. 1911. Wagner claimed to have been a playfellow of “the son of 
Van Diepenbrugge,” who had given him a piece of the "coat of Hugo Grotius" inherited 
by his father. It is equally possible that Carel Hugo van Diepenbrugge gave a piece of the 
coat to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg. The catalogue of the 1925 Grotius 
exhibit shows that a descendant of the latter (Ms. H.S.M.J.C. De Jonge-Cornets de Groot) 
possessed "remnants" of the coat allegedly worn by Grotius. 

Pieces of the “black lace coat" or the so-called ‘Pensionary’s Coat’ are extant in the 
Rijksmuseum Amsterdam and Museum Rotterdam, including 'Certificates of Authenti- 
city' signed by Hugo Cornets de Groot on 15 August 1834 (Rijksmuseum Amsterdam) and 
20 July 1840 (Museum Rotterdam). Both 'Certificates of Authenticity' note that Grotius' 
alleged coat was “worn with age.” On 5 March 1832, Hugo Cornets de Groot gave permission 
to Nolthenius de Man to inspect the jerkin, trousers and coat allegedly worn by Grotius. 
Nolthenius de Man produced lengthy descriptions of the garments, noting their fragile 
condition, and made a drawing of the ‘Loevestein rummer’. 

45 Appendix 1; GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322; PPL, Ms. 14 (undated transcript 
of the 1778 inventory, marked up in pencil by Jacob ter Meulen); Smelt, ‘Beschrijving’; 
Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff; 
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The first point to make is that the papers of Grotius and Pieter de Groot had 
been separated from other documents pertaining to the lineage, either by the 
Rotterdam burgomaster or by his ancestors. According to the 1778 inventory, all 
the papers of “Hugo [Grotius] and [his son] Pieter’—at least the ones still in 
family ownership—could be found in a “big square white chest,” to be opened 
with a key marked “no. 1.’ The rest of the family archive must have been stored 
elsewhere. It received no mention in the burgomaster's last will and testament, 
nor in the 1778 inventory. The second point to make is that Grotius' papers 
survived in greater quantities than those of his second son. If we compare 
the 1778 inventory with the 1864 auction catalogue, we find that the papers in 
volumes 1-26 and 28 once belonged to Grotius, while only volumes 29-30 and 
32 contained papers pertaining to Pieter de Groot. Should we blame the vagar- 
ies of political fortune for this striking imbalance? It is entirely possible that the 
fall of the De Witt regime in summer 1672 and Pieter de Groot's flight abroad 
necessitated the destruction of (perceived) incriminating evidence, either by 
the Rotterdam pensionary himself or by his family and friends. There may be 
other explanations for the stark differences in survival rates, such as Grotius' 
voluminous output and Pieter de Groot's plans, never realized, to publish an 
Opera Omnia edition of his father's writings. With the notable exception of Gro- 
tius' biographers, few people had had access to the papers inherited by Pieter 
de Groot's descendants in the male line. No wonder, then, that so much of it 
was extant in 1778.46 

What remained of Grotius’ personal archive over a century after his death? 
The 1778 inventory does not qualify as the most informative description of his 
papers. It was drawn up by the three executors of the estate of Hugo Cornets 
de Groot and signed by the latter’s two sons. However, when we compare the 
inventory with the 1864 auction catalogue, we can draw important conclusions 
about the way Grotius’ descendants shaped his material legacy, and, by implic- 
ation, his intellectual legacy as well.*” 

Not surprisingly, the Cornets de Groot family possessed many more papers 
from the last decade of Grotius' life, when the scholar served as Swedish ambas- 
sador in Paris, than the fifty-one years prior to that. The incoming correspond- 


Noordhoff, Beschrijving; Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelijke nalatenschap van Hugo de Groot’; 
Van Dam, ‘Grotius’ manuscript of De Imperio Summarum Potestatum circa Sacra identi- 


fied’. 
46 Ibidem. 
47 Ibidem. 


The three executors of the estate of Hugo Cornets de Groot (1709-1777) were Abraham 
Schim, Philip J. van der Goes and J. Hartog (see appendix 1). 
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ence from the period 1634-1641 was bound together in volumes 3-5, 8, 9, 13 
and 26, comprising well over a hundred letters from Grotius' employers in 
Stockholm and Swedish envoys elsewhere in Europe, along with a great quant- 
ity of newssheets (nouvelles), six volumes in total, purposefully collected and 
marked up by Grotius himself. It was the task of an ambassador, after all, to 
keep abreast of political and military developments all over Europe, gather- 
ing information wherever and whenever he could. Volume 2 contained the 
autograph manuscript of Historia Gotthorum, Vandalorum, et Langobardorum, 
completed in 1637 and published posthumously in 1655, thanks to the exer- 
tions of Maria van Reigersberch and Isaac Vossius. The volume also com- 
prised Grotius' notes on a wide range of sources that had been consulted 
for the work. Clearly, the Swedish representative in Paris had left a substant- 
ive paper trail, which comprised nearly half the documents inventoried in 
1778.48 

Still, there were quite a few volumes of Grotius' working papers that could 
be traced back to his life and career in Holland. The inventory summarized 
volume 1 as *Hugo Grotius, pertaining to his affairs as Advocate-Fiscal [of Hol- 
land].” Similar descriptions were used for volumes 6, 11, and 14. For example, 
volume n consisted of documents relating to "several disputes" between Gro- 
ningen and Ommelanden—in November 1610, the Dutch States General had 
appointed Grotius as one of five mediators in a conflict about staple priv- 
ileges, pitting the city of Groningen against the surrounding countryside.^? 
Volumes 12, 15-17, 20—21 and 28 were again work-related documents. Volume 12 
contained (draft) minutes, correspondence and other documents pertaining 
to the meetings of the States of Holland, the Delegated States of Holland, and 
the Dutch States General that Grotius had attended in the period 1613-1618. 
Volumes 15-17, 20-21 and 28 consisted of scribal copies of the resolutions of 
the States of Holland, covering the years 1577-1605. Grotius had collected the 


48 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Mss. 322 and 2245; RA, Diplomatica Gallica 8-10; 
Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff 
p. 28; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 67—71; Catalogus Codicum f. 7; Callmer, Kónigin Christina 
pp. 148-150; Blok, ‘Deux lettres en francais de Marie de Reigersberg’ pp. 87-94 and Isaac 
Vossius and His Circle pp. 178-181, 187—195, 268—273, 447—449, 452-458; Janssen, ‘Hugo Gro- 
tius in dialogue with his colleagues. Intertextuality and polemics in Historia Gotthorum 
(1655)' and 'Hugo Grotius, Antiquarianism and the Gothic Myth: A Critical Study of the 
Ideological Dimension and Methodological Foundation of Historia Gotthorum (1655Y; 
appendix I. 

49 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de 
Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 19-20; Smelt, ‘Beschrijving’ pp. 73, 87- 
105; appendix I. 
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scribal copies in his capacity as Pensionary of Rotterdam, and had them bound 
in six bulky volumes, which he must have consulted on a regular basis.5° 
Although Van Cattenburgh and various members of the Brandt family had 
siphoned off documents while working on the Grotius biography and related 
publications, the Cornets de Groot family still possessed a large quantity of 
papers on the doctrinal disputes which almost tore apart the Dutch Reformed 
Church during the Twelve Years Truce. Volume 19— "church affairs, excerpts 
and other rarities’ was a mixture of a) original letters by and to Grotius, b) 
copies of resolutions and correspondence of the States of Holland and Dutch 
States General, and c) Grotius’ own notes on Protestant debates about predes- 
tination, along with his excerpts from pamphlets that discussed the conflicts 
between the Remonstrants and Counter-Remonstrants.?! There were related 
materials in volume 7, including a scribal copy of De Imperio Summarum Po- 
testatum Circa Sacra, probably in the hand of one of the students of Gerard 
Joannes Vossius at the Statencollege of the University of Leiden. Volumes 10 and 
22 comprised the ‘excerpta et notae theologicae’ and ‘excerpta ex variis scrip- 
toribus theologicis et ecclesiasticis, mainly reading notes, which Grotius had 
bound in the early 1640s, but which dated back to the Twelve Years Truce.5? 


50 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322; GAR, Access no. 33.01 (Handschriftenverza- 
meling Rotterdam), Ms. 525; GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van de Stad Rotterdam), 
Ms. 2878 and Ms. 2968-2973; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. 
Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 20-21; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 12-13, 23-41; Unger, ‘De 
Resolutién van de Staten van Holland van 1577 en 1578’; appendix 1 

As Unger notes in his 1893 article, the six volumes of resolutions of the States of Holland 
were purchased from C. Snelleman by the Rotterdam Municipal Archives in 1886. Ms. 2968 
lacked folios 12-41 at its arrival in the Rotterdam Municipal Archives. It is unclear when 
these folios became separated from the volume. Unger discovered folios 12-24 among 
“a heap of loose papers and quires” at the Rotterdam Municipal Archives. Folios 25-41 
were acquired by the Dutch National Archives in The Hague thanks to the good offices 
of A.A. Vorsterman van Oyen (1845-1912), who had published Grotius' family tree in 1883. 
On Vorsterman van Oyen, see A.G. van der Steur, 'Vorsterman van Oijen, Antonie Abra- 
ham (1845-1912), in Biografisch Woordenboek van Nederland. URL: http://www.inghist.nl/ 
Onderzoek/Projecten/BWN/lemmata/bwn4/vorster [13-03-2008]. 

51 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Mss. 322, 38—41, 413, 416, 418, 553, 560, 564, 566, 581— 
582, 932, 1220, 1359-1361, 1577-1578, 1598, 1771-1774; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes 
de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 21-24; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 41- 
54; appendix 1. 

As Noordhoff notes, Grotius used volume 19 to write his Verantwoordingh van de 
wettelijcke regieringh van Hollandt ende West-Vrieslandt (Justification of the lawful gov- 
ernment of Holland and West-Frisia’). See Noordhoff, Beschrijving p. 42. 

52 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Mss. 322, 414—415; PPL, Ms. 14, no. 12; Van Dam, 'Gro- 
tius’ manuscript of De Imperio Summarum Potestatum circa Sacra identified’ pp. 35-36; 
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Two other volumes in “the big square white chest” represented Grotius' earli- 
est work on natural law theory. The descriptions of volumes 18 and 24 were 
tantalizingly short: “East Indian affairs, excerpts and other manuscripts, very 
interesting” and “manuscripts, etc., very curious.” Volume 18 comprised reports, 
letters, petitions, and a variety of other documents which Grotius had either 
received from the voc or prepared for the Dutch East India Company in the 
period 1604-1615. Volume 24 contained the manuscript of De Jure Praedae, 
along with Grotius' other early works on natural rights and natural law theory, 
including Theses x1, Theses LVI, De Pace, and De Societate Publica cum Infi- 
delibus.5 

Several conclusions can be drawn based on the 1778 inventory. With a few 
exceptions—the six volumes of resolutions of the States of Holland, for ex- 
ample—Grotius’ papers do not seem to have been stored in “the big square 
white chest" in chronological order. A thematic arrangement is hard to detect 
as well. Volumes that belonged together had evidently become separated over 


Grotius, De Imperio ed. Van Dam pp. 48—52; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo 
Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff p. 29; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 71—74; Eyffinger's 
(unpaginated) description of the Grotiana in the Rotterdam Municipal Library in his ‘De 
handschriftelijke nalatenschap van Hugo de Groot’; appendix I 

The Peace Palace Library in The Hague possesses a twentieth-century transcript of the 
1778 inventory, with annotations in ink (by an unknown person) and in pencil by Jacob ter 
Meulen. 

53 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322: NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplement 1 
(1.10.35.02.40); GAR, access no. 33.01 (Handschriftenverzameling Rotterdam), Ms. 524 and 
Ms. 3366-3367; UBL, Ms. BPL 917-922; Ets Haim/ Livraria Montezinos, Amsterdam (here- 
after EH), Ms. EH 48 A2 and Ms. EH 48 As, inv. nos. 6, 8, 9; UBA, Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, 
Hs. Ros. 350: 1-2; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga 
and Noordhoff pp. 14, 16, 17, 25-27; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 20-23, 54-62; Smelt, ‘Be- 
schrijving’ pp. 74-87; Hebrew and Judaic Manuscripts in Amsterdam Public Collections ed. 
L. Fuks and R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld (Leiden: Brill, 1973) Vol. 1: Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
of the Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, University Library of Amsterdam p. 225; Catalogue of 
the Manuscripts of Ets Haim/ Livraria Montezinos Sephardic Community of Amsterdam 
ed. L. Fuks and R.G. Fuks-Mansfield (Jerusalem, Jewish National and University Library, 
1981), descriptions of Ms. EH 48 A2 and Ms. EH 48 As, inv. nos. 6, 8, 9; Grotius, Remon- 
strantie, ed. Meijer; Peter Borschberg, Hugo Grotius' Commentarius in Theses x1: An Early 
Treatise on Sovereignty, the Just War, and the Legitimacy of the Dutch Revolt (Berne: Peter 
Lang, 1994), “De Pace’: Ein unveróffentlichtes Fragment von Hugo Grotius über Krieg und 
Frieden’, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung für Rechtsgeschichte, Romanistische Abteilung 113 
(1996) pp. 268-292, ‘De Societate Publica cum Infidelibus: Ein Frühwerk von Hugo Grotius, 
Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung für Rechtsgeschichte, Romanistische Abteilung 15 (1998) 
pp. 355-393 and ‘Grotius, the Social Contract and Political Resistance: A Study of the 
Unpublished Theses Lvr, 11LJ Working Paper 2006/7, History and Theory of International 
Law Series (www.iilj.org); appendix 1 
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time, like, for example, volumes 1 and 14, Grotius’ papers as Advocate-Fiscal of 
Holland. The 1778 inventory gives us a good idea of the sheer quantity and vari- 
ety of materials which Grotius had at his disposal by the end of the 1630s. Yet 
it is doubtful that he would have ordered them in this fashion. The volumes’ 
arrangement inside “the big square white chest” reflected the priorities (or 
negligence) of his descendants. Pieter de Groot may well have lent volumes 
on demand to his Remonstrant friends, or, indeed, given the likes of Philip 
van Limborch and Gerard Brandt Sr. permission to rummage around in his 
father’s papers at their leisure. Grotius’ biographers must have had access to 
many more materials than the five volumes donated by Van Cattenburgh to 
the library of the Remonstrant Seminary in March 1737. How can it otherwise 
be explained that Caspar Brandt translated the complete text of Grotius’ doc- 
torate in civil law (1598) and reproduced it in Historie van het Leven des Heeren 
Huig de Groot? Since Brandt noted that the original document bore a “seal in 
red wax of the University [of Orléans], we may safely assume that he had the 
document in front of him at the time of writing. Similarly, Gerard Brandt Sr. 
consulted for the second volume of History of the Reformation (1672) a memor- 
andum sent to Grotius in July 1621 by an unknown Remonstrant correspondent, 
detailing the forcible removal of Remonstrant regents from the Utrecht town 
and provincial governments three years earlier. Brandt Sr. probably used the 
same memorandum in narrating Oldenbarnevelt’s execution in Historie van 
de Rechtspleging. According to the 1778 inventory, the document in question 
formed part of volume 19— "church affairs, excerpts and other rarities.’ Since 
this volume was first lent to Brandt Sr. and then returned to the Cornets de 
Groot family, Grotius’ papers must have been reshuffled on these and probably 
several other occasions. The 1778 inventory does not allow us to reconstruct 
the various rearrangements of the family archive prior to the death of the Rot- 
terdam burgomaster. Yet subsequent lists of Grotius’ papers can be dated and 
contextualized far more precisely.5^ 


54 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Mss. 322 and 581; Catalogue de Manuscrits Auto- 
graphes de Hugo Grotius, second edition pp. 23-24; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 54, 76; 
Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven 1 pp. 113112; Brandt Sr., Historie der Reform- 
atie 11 p. 818 and Historie van de Rechtspleging p. 220; W. Bezemer, ‘De magistraatsveran- 
dering in Utrecht in 1618, Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van het Historisch Genootschap 17 
(1896) pp. 71-294 (includes a transcription of the memorandum sent to Grotius in July 
1621, detailing the forcible removal of Remonstrant regents from the Utrecht town and 
provincial governments three years earlier). 


CHAPTER 7 


Constructing a Conservative National Hero in 
Response to Patriot Radicalism (1787-1815) 


In the previous chapter we have seen that the memory of Hugo Grotius and 
Pieter de Groot played an important role in the Patriot Revolution that gripped 
the town of Rotterdam in 1784-1787. Patriot admiration for Grotius and his 
second son as 'defenders of republican freedom' and 'implacable enemies of 
the House of Orange' created a problem for Grotius' descendants in Rotterdam. 
An up-and-coming regent, Hugo Cornets de Groot had done the Stadtholder's 
bidding from 1748 onwards and been rewarded accordingly. The Rotterdam bur- 
gomaster took great pride in his lineage, and so did his children. They promin- 
ently displayed the portraits of their ancestors in their Haringvliet houses, care- 
fully preserved the family archives and spent a great deal of money on a Grotius 
memorial in the New Church in Delft. The Patriot Revolution exposed deep 
political divisions in the Cornets de Groot family, however. When Paulus Gevers 
sought to suppress the Orangist cause in Rotterdam, he ran into fierce oppos- 
ition from his brothers-in-law. Gevers hit back by hitching Grotius’ memory 
to the Patriot bandwagon. Unfavorable comparisons were drawn between Jan 
Cornets de Groot and his illustrious forefather in Patriot broadsides. As organ- 
izer of the Alliance festivities of April 1786, Gevers made a point of including 
images of Grotius and Pieter de Groot in the magnificent dining hall decora- 
tions at the Sint Jorisdoelen, commemorating them as republican martyrs. The 
Orangist answer was to glorify William v of Orange and the King of Prussia as 
the true guardians of the ancient Dutch constitution. The Orangist Restoration 
did not last long. In 1795, the Dutch Republic was overrun by the French Revolu- 
tionary armies. It was under pressure of military defeat, followed by years of 
political instability and economic dislocation, that the Patriot and Orangist 
interpretations of the Dutch past would be drastically reshaped, creating a new 
myth of Dutch national unity. 

Section 7.1 shows that the Patriot understanding of Grotius did not change 
during the Orangist Restoration of 1787-1795, and effortlessly carried over into 
the first, heady years of the Batavian Republic. Who better to honor as forebears 
of the Batavian Republic—a new, centralized state that would, so the Patri- 
ots imagined, reverse decades of Dutch decline—than Grotius, Oldenbarnevelt 
and De Witt? The three statesmen of the Dutch Golden Age had not completely 
disappeared from public view during the Orangist Restoration. Printed images 
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of Patriot relics had continued to circulate, for example, including images of 
the so-called 'bricklayer's jerkin, allegedly worn by Grotius during his flight 
from Loevestein Castle in March 1621. Yet the idealized past embraced by the 
leaders of the Batavian Republic could not withstand contact with the harsh 
reality of the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. The French ‘liberat- 
ors’ imposed enormous demands for men and money on the Low Countries. 
Soon, moderates among the Patriots sought to work together with the old gov- 
erning elites in an effort— largely unsuccessful —to prevent the subordination 
of the Dutch client state to French interests. The need to bring the old elites 
back into government required a different conceptualization of the Dutch past, 
one that stressed national unity rather than political difference. 

Section 7.2 argues that the Orangist regent and bibliophile Johan Meerman 
(1753-1815) was instrumental both in preserving Grotius' material legacy dur- 
ing the French Period and in developing a sophisticated conservative reading 
of his work. Meerman's tenure as Leiden magistrate had been cut short by 
the French invasion of 1795. Yet the political situation changed again in 1802. 
Following several failed democratic experiments, the leaders of the Batavian 
Republic (edged on by Napoleon) decided to prioritize effective administra- 
tion and to reappoint experienced Orangist regents. Meerman first chaired the 
council of the département of Holland and then became Director-General for 
Arts and Science. He still found time to edit the third book of Grotius’ Parallelon 
Rerumpublicarum, a comparative study of the Dutch Republic and the Greek 
city-states and ancient Rome. Probably completed in 1602, it had remained 
unpublished for two centuries. Thanks to Meerman, a combined Latin and 
Dutch edition appeared in print in 1801-1803. The editorial comments stressed 
both the author's patriotism and his credentials as an anti-democrat, making 
Grotius acceptable as a Dutch national hero to (former) Patriots and Orangists 
alike. In later years, Meerman's comments could be read as an endorsement of 
the autocratic regimes of, first, Rutger Jan Schimmelpenninck (1761-1825), Pres- 
ident of the Batavian Republic in 1805-1806, and then Louis Bonaparte (1778— 
1846), King of Holland from 1806 until 1810. Meerman faithfully served both 
rulers. Grotius' position in the pantheon of Dutch national heroes was shored 
up in other ways as well. The newly-established National Gallery of Paintings 
(Nationale Konstgalerij)—now Rijksmuseum Amsterdam—obtained Mierev- 
elt's portrait of Grotius in 1803, for example. It was at Meerman's behest that, 
six years later, the Royal Library in The Hague acquired the outstanding book 
and manuscript collection of the Dutch jurist Jacob Visser (1724-1804), includ- 
ing a “bundle of totally unknown papers regarding the famous Hugo Grotius”! 


1 MMW, Ms. 10 E 25 (manuscript of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum Liber Tertius), KB, Ms. 
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Section 7.3 takes a closer look at the Visser Collection and what it can tell us 
about the transmission and dispersal of Grotius’ archive. Probably, Willem de 
Groot and his sons were one-time owners of the Grotiana bundle in the col- 
lection. As noted in chapters 2 and 4, Pieter de Groot adored his uncle and 
lived at his house in The Hague for many years. A tight kinship network made 
it all but inevitable that part of his own and his father’s papers would end 
up in the possession of his first cousins. Obviously, the papers which became 
part of the Visser Collection must have held many attractions for eighteenth- 
century Dutch manuscript hunters. The Grotiana bundle contains a handwrit- 
ten note from Visser to the effect that, in 1771, a bookseller in The Hague ran into 
trouble with the authorities on account of a plan (never executed) to publish 
all the documents related to Pieter de Groot’s trial for high treason. Only in 1819 
would Jacobus Scheltema (1767-1835 )— jurist, former Patriot, and practitioner 
of Dutch national history—succeed in publishing the trial dossier as part of his 
Geschied- en Letterkundig Mengelwerk/Historical and Literary Miscellany.” 

Section 7.4 focusses on the twenty-seven volumes of Grotius’ working papers 
preserved by the Cornets de Groot family in Rotterdam. Meerman examined 
the papers in June 1802 as part of his fruitless search for the two missing books 
of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum. Did he bring the collection to Scheltema's 
attention? Or was it the other way around? Scheltema and Meerman cooper- 
ated closely through the Royal Institute in Amsterdam, the precursor of the 
modern-day Royal Dutch Academy of Arts and Sciences. We do not know for 
certain when Scheltema gained access to Grotius' working papers, or why. It is 


77 K 27 (quote taken from 'Catalogus der verzameling van Handschriften, Oude drukken, 
Muntplaccaaten, zeldzame werken, redenrijkers, oud- en zeldzaamheden van wylen den 
Heer Mr. J. Visser in het jaar 1810 voor de Koninklijke Bibliotheek van zijne Erfgenamen 
aangekocht en overgenomen"); Grotius, Parallelon Rerumpublicarum ed. Meerman; Martijn 
van der Burg, ‘Meerman, Johan’, in: Biografisch Woordenboek van Nederland URL: http:// 
resources.huygens.knaw.nl/bwn1780-1830/lemmata/data/Meerman [12/11/2013]; J. Kloek and 
W. Mijnhardt, Dutch Culture in a European Perspective, 5 vols. (Basingstoke: Palgrave Mac- 
Millan, 2004) Vol. 11: 1800: Blueprints for a National Community pp. 288—289, 384—388, 398, 
421—425, 501-506, 508, 528; Marita Mathijsen, Historiezucht: De obsessie met het verleden in de 
negentiende eeuw (Nijmegen: Vantilt Publishers, 2013) pp. 350-351, 423-426; Bart Verheijen, 
Nederland onder Napoleon: Partijstrijd en Natievorming 1801-1803 (Nijmegen: Vantilt Publish- 
ers, 2017) pp. 33-183. 

2 KB, Ms. 129 B12.9 (Jacob Visser’s handwritten comments on an eighteenth-century scribal 
copy of the trial dossier of Pieter de Groot); Jacobus Scheltema, Geschied- en Letterkundig 
Mengelwerk 11-111 (1819) pp. 1-224; P. Scheltema, Het leven en de letterkundige verrigtingen van 
den geschiedschrijver Mr. Jacobus Scheltema (Amsterdam, 1849); Kloek and Mijnhardt, Dutch 
Culture in a European Perspective 11 pp. 421-425; Mathijsen, Historiezucht p. 16; Verheijen, 
Nederland onder Napoleon p. 82. 
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FIGURE 149 Aneighteenth-century scribal copy of materials related to Pieter de Groot's 
trial for high treason, with a handwritten note by Jacob Visser on the left 


conceivable, however, that the guardians of the children of Neeltje van Dulmer- 
horst commissioned him to draw up a new inventory on account of the papers' 
transfer to Willem Alexander Erich in May 1803. Did Scheltema ever explore the 
possibility of acquiring the collection for the Royal Library in The Hague? Was 
he looking for suitable materials for a source edition? If Scheltema did have 
publication plans, he never realized them. Still, his rummage through Grotius' 
working papers has left distinct traces, which tell us something about the way 
these materials were valued (or not) at the turn of the nineteenth century. As 
already noted, the decision to preserve or discard such materials depended on 
an owner's perception of their importance, be it for his lineage or for any polit- 
ical or religious cause espoused by him—or both, in the case of Pieter Cornets 
de Groot, Drost of Bergen op Zoom. 

But before we analyze the working papers in the possession of the Cornets de 
Groot family in greater detail, we need to take another look at the 'bricklayer's 
jerkin’ first discussed in chapter 5 and analyze its role in Patriot conceptions of 
the Dutch past. 
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Nothing seemed less likely in late eighteenth-century Holland, riven by polit- 
ical conflict and strife, than Grotius entering a pantheon of Dutch national her- 
oes, symbolizing the unity of the nineteenth-century nation state. The majority 
of Dutch Patriots harked back to an idealized, republican past, in which States 
party heroes continued to play their accustomed roles of martyrs of republican 
freedom, valiantly opposing the ‘tyrannical’ Princes of Orange. Nor were Gro- 
tius’ patrician credentials considered problematic. Few Dutch Patriots ques- 
tioned regent supremacy in government or looked beyond local politics. In that 
sense, the Dutch Republic experienced a révolution manquée in 1784-1787. Only 
the state's total collapse in 1795 allowed the Patriots who returned with the vic- 
torious French armies—Gevers among them— to make a complete break with 
the past. Even then, it took several years to agree on the establishment of a 
centralized nation-state, including a Parliament elected on the basis of a broad 
franchise. Predictably, the historical genealogy that the new rulers constructed 
for the Batavian Republic still comprised Oldenbarnevelt, De Witt and Grotius 
and his second son, now revered as embodiments of republican virtue.? 
Visual representations of the so-called 'bricklayer's jerkin' and poems dedic- 
ated toitcirculated widely in Holland throughout the 1790s, in both manuscript 
and print. As noted in chapter 5, the garment received its first mention in His- 
torie van het Leven des Heeren Hugo de Groot. Grotius' biographers praised it 
as “a precious jewel" and “perpetual monument of [Grotius'] escape" [from 
Loevestein Castle] yet failed to include a visual image.* It remained in family 
ownership throughout the eighteenth century. From Jacob de Groot, second 
son of Willem de Groot, it passed to the descendants of Adriana Jacoba de 
Groot (1666-1693), a daughter of Pieter de Groot, who had married into the 
powerful Prins family in Rotterdam. It came again to the attention of the Dutch 
reading public courtesy of a 1793 commentary on Jan Wagenaar's monumental 
Vaderlandsche Historie (lit. ‘History of the Fatherland’, meaning the Dutch 
Republic, Holland in particular), first published in 1752-1759. According to the 
1793 commentary, the 'bricklayer's jerkin' had been inherited by Elisabeth Prins 
(1759-1809), only child of the Gouda burgomaster Adriaan Prins (1723-1780). 
She happened to be the wife of Cornelis Johan de Lange (1752-1820), Lord of 
Wijngaerden and Ringbroek, described in the 1793 commentary as a “former 


3 Velema, Republicans pp. 53-200; see also Klein, Patriots Republikanisme and Van Sas, ‘Ge- 
denck aan Loevesteyn’. 
4 Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot 1 p. 262. 
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councilor and alderman of [Gouda].”> In fact, he was a staunch Patriot and 
commander of the Gouda vrijkorps that had turned back William v's wife at 
the border of Holland (Goejanverwellesluis) in June 1787. Three months later, he 
travelled to Paris to plead for armed support for the Dutch Patriots. Instead, it 
was the King of Prussia who intervened militarily and restored all the powers of 
the Stadtholderate. For the husband of Elisabeth Prins, it meant self-imposed 
exile in Brussels.® 

De Lange had no intention of abandoning his Patriot ideals, though, or to 
make peace with the Prince of Orange. Was it his own or his wife's idea to recast 
the family heirloom as a Patriot relic? According to the 1793 commentary on 
Vaderlandsche Historie, depictions of the ‘bricklayer’s jerkin’ had been circulat- 
ing in print “in the past year.” The Leiden engraver Abraham Delfos (1731-1820) 
had made detailed drawings of the garment's front and back, and even cre- 
ated a fanciful portrait of Grotius in bricklayer's guise. Pieter Hendrik Trap, a 
Leiden bookseller and auctioneer, had taken responsibility for the engravings' 
reproduction and distribution. Delfos' drawings of the 'bricklayer's jerkin' are 
extant at the Museum Rotterdam and the Rijksmuseum Amsterdam.’ There 
are two sets of annotations at the back of Delfos' drawings in the Museum Rot- 
terdam, one an account of the garment's provenance, the other a poem with 
clear republican leanings. Allegedly, “Mr. H.A.D.’ discovered the poem in the 
very room in Loevestein Castle where Grotius had been held prisoner: 


What caused Grotius to be locked up in this dungeon? 
It was disunity in the free state 

But marital love, so much stronger, 

Managed by means of subterfuge and a book trunk 

To rescue this prize from hatred and rancor.® 


5 KB,Cornets de Groot archive 27 f. 102"; H. van Wyn, N.C. Lambrechtsen, Ant. Martini, E.M. Eng- 
elberts et alii, Byvoegsels en Aanmerkingen voor het Tiende Deel der Vaderlandsche Historie van 
Jan Wagenaar (Amsterdam, 1793) pp. 108—109, in particular footnote g) at the bottom of p. 109; 
De Jong, Met goed fatsoen pp. 88—90, 200, 240, 366; Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en 
zijn geslacht p. 12; NNBW 11, column 1129, and vi11, columns 1007-1008. 

6 NNBW VIII, columns 1007-1008; Rosendaal, Bataven! pp. 95, 256. 

7 Van Wyn et alii, Byvoegsels en Aanmerkingen pp. 108-109; Rotterdam, Museum Rotterdam, 
object no. 20535 (‘bricklayer’s jerkin’) and Atlas van Stolk, $1620 nos. 55-58 (annotations are 
marked S1620 No. 56); KB, Cornets de Groot archive 27 f. 38-39, f. 42-45; Rijksmuseum Am- 
sterdam, object no. RP-T-1951-61; Van der Aa, Biographisch woordenboek 1v p.113 (on A. Delfos) 
and http://www.bibliopolis.nl/ (on Pieter Hendrik Trap); Hoitsma, ‘Rotterdamse Relieken’ 
PP. 97-99. 

8 Museum Rotterdam, Atlas van Stolk, $1620 no. 56. 
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FIGURE 150 FIGURE 151 
A 1793 drawing by Abraham Delfos, ima- Portrait of Cornelis Johan de Lange, a staunch 
gining Hugo Grotius in a bricklayer's outfit Patriot and the husband of Elisabeth Prins 


Could the author— presumably “Mr. H.A.D.”— have been a supporter of the Pat- 
riot cause? 

Jacobus Scheltema included a Grotius entry in his Dutch biographical dic- 
tionary (1805), authenticating the ‘bricklayer’s jerkin’ as having been worn by 
Grotius during the flight to Antwerp in March 1621. Scheltema attached great 
importance to the fact that the garment had been passed down among Grotius’ 
descendants for many generations. At the time of the dictionary’s publica- 
tion, it was still in the possession of De Lange, who had meanwhile become 
a prominent political player in the Batavian Republic. First elected Holland 
representative in the Dutch States General (1795-1796), De Lange subsequently 
served on the Provincial Committee of Holland (1796-1798) and finally joined 
the council of the département of Holland and the Legislative Assembly of the 
Batavian Republic (1804-1805). Like so many Patriots, De Lange moved from 
the left of the political spectrum to the right during a decade of constitutional 
experimentation. Was De Lange a personal acquaintance of Scheltema, whose 
political career mirrored his own in so many ways? Scheltema could disclose 
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FIGURE 152 A1793 drawing by Abraham Delfos of the so-called 'bricklayer's jerkin’, 
allegedly worn by Hugo Grotius during his flight from Gorinchem to Antwerp 
in March 1621 


in the entry that De Lange possessed an “important [poetry] album" related to 
"the [bricklayer's] outfit" He reproduced an "inscription" found in the album, 
authored by Johannes Lublink Jr. (17361816), a Dutch literary critic and ardent 
Patriot: 


Esteemed garment which protected Hugo Grotius in the time of greatest 
need, 

we owe you the man’s precious life. 

Which patriot does not tremble at the thought that 

wherever tyranny reigns, even virtue has to disguise itself?? 


9 KB, Cornets de Groot archive 27 f. 102"; Jacobus Scheltema, Staatkundig Nederland; Een 
Woordenboek tot de Biographische Kaart van dien naam, 2 vols. (Amsterdam, 1805) Vol. 1 
pp- 392-397, in particular p. 397 (quotations and poem by Lublink Jr.); Mathijsen, His- 
toriezucht p. 16; Grotius-Tentoonstelling p. 102, no. 108 (apparently, the Van Zuylen van 
Nyevelt family possessed another eighteenth-century poetry album, dedicated to the 
‘bricklayer’s jerkin’ allegedly worn by Grotius); Van der Aa, Biographisch woordenboek 
VIII p. 36 and xi pp. 679-680 and NNBW v, columns 325-326; O. Schutte, De orde van 
de Unie. Werken uitgegeven door het Koninklijk Nederlands Genootschap voor geslacht- 
en wapenkunde 1x (Zutphen, 1985) p. 159; De Jong, Met goed fatsoen p. 366; A.M. Elias 
and P.C.M. Schólvinck, assisted by H. Boels, Volksrepresentanten en wetgevers. De poli- 
tieke elite in de Bataafs-Franse tijd 1796-1810 (Amsterdam 1991) 148; http://www.inghist.nl/ 
Onderzoek/Projecten/Repertorium/app/personen/4476. 
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If other poems expressed similar political sentiments, then the album must 
have been created for the sole purpose of confirming the jerkin’s status as a 
Patriot relic. Yet the garment had acquired other meanings as well by the time 
Scheltema’s biographical dictionary appeared in print. Both Scheltema and De 
Lange—one-time fellow travelers of the French Revolution—must have been 
painfully aware of the fact that Dutch independence and liberty continued to 
crumble under the onslaught of the Napoleonic Wars. For them, the jerkin may 
have become an important material connection with the Dutch Golden Age, 
when a plucky, little republic had defeated the Kings of Spain and France on 
the battlefields of Europe. Faced with Napoleon’s attempts to reduce the Low 
Countries to mere départements of the First French Empire, Scheltema com- 
mitted a small act of defiance by foregrounding seventeenth-century Dutch 
statesmen in his biographical dictionary. It was one step in the process that 
would turn Grotius into a Dutch national hero, acceptable to both one-time 
Patriots and the descendants of the old regent elites, who would collaborate in 
1815 to establish the Kingdom of the Netherlands.!° 


2 The Rediscovery of the Parallelon Rerumpublicarum and the 
Making of a Dutch National Hero 


Johan Meerman’s rediscovery of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum and its subse- 
quent publication is an important example of the Orangist reinterpretation 
of Grotius’ legacy in the first decade of the nineteenth century. The editor of 
Parallelon Rerumpublicarum flatly denied that its author had been a martyr for 
republican liberty and recast him instead as an anti-democrat and a lover of 
his country, Holland. Again, this move made it possible for the political elite of 
the Kingdom of The Netherlands to celebrate Grotius as a Dutch national hero 
in the nineteenth century. 

The sole surviving manuscript copy of book three of Parallelon Rerumpubli- 
carum is preserved at Museum Meermanno—House of the Book in The Hague. 


10 G.O. van de Klashorst, ‘De ‘ware vrijheid’ 1650-1672’; W.R.E. Velema, ‘Vrijheid als volksso- 
evereiniteit: De ontwikkeling van het politieke vrijheidsbegrip in de Republiek, 1780-1795’ 
in: Vrijheid: Een geschiedenis van de vijftiende tot de twintigste eeuw ed. E.O.G. Haitsma 
Mulier and W.R.E. Velema (Amsterdam University Press, 1999) pp. 287-303; N.C.F. van 
Sas, 'Vaderlandsliefde, nationalisme en vaderlands gevoel, 1770-1813’ and ‘De vaderlandse 
imperatief: begripsverandering en politieke conjunctuur, 1763-1813’ in Van Sas, De meta- 
morfose van Nederland pp. 69-128; Kloek and Mijnhardt, Dutch Culture in a European 
Perspective 11 pp. 191-217; Verheijen, Nederland onder Napoleon p. 82; Mathijsen, Histo- 
riezucht p. 116. 
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It has a checkered history. We may recall that by 1696 (and probably earlier) 
it was in the possession of David Flud van Giffen, a Dutch Reformed minister 
in Dordrecht, along with copies of book one and, possibly, book two. During 
Grotius’ own lifetime, could the manuscript of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum 
be found in the scholar’s study in Paris? Or had the author already lost track 
of it prior to his flight from Loevestein Castle? And what happened after his 
death? If his younger brother or second son inherited the manuscript, were 
they responsible for selling it or giving it away—just as happened in the case of 
Meletius? There is no evidence either way. The manuscript collection of David 
Flud van Griffen was auctioned in The Hague in 1705. An annotated copy of the 
auction catalogue reveals that the auctioneer, Abraham de Hondt (1659-1726), 
bought books one and three of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum for four Dutch 
guilders and fifteen stivers, either for his personal use or, more likely, for one 
of his customers. Regardless, Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot 
gave its readers the impression that the Dordrecht minister continued to own 
it. In fact, the books’ whereabouts were totally unknown by the time the Gro- 
tius biography appeared in print." 

Book three of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum resurfaced in 1788. Peter Bon- 
dam obtained the manuscript for just one Dutch guilder and sixteen stivers, 
a much lower price than it had fetched at the century's start. The new owner 
was an overzealous collector, or rather pilferer, of Dutch muniments. Bondam's 
main interest was Dutch constitutional history—hardly surprising in an age of 
revolution. The list of his source publications is a long one. The Utrecht law pro- 
fessor edited the medieval charters of the province of Gelderland and various 
archival sources related to the Union of Utrecht (1579), for example. The origin- 
als were either lent to him or owned by him outright. Grotius' incisive compar- 


11 Eekhof, ‘De Predikant-Handschriften-Verzamelaar David Flud van Giffen’ pp. 235-236; 
J.C. Overvoorde, 'De Handschriftenverzameling van Ds. David Flud van Giffen'; Catalogus 
variorum insignium in quovis fere eruditionis ac linguae genere manuscriptorum hinc li- 
brorum (The Hague: Abraham de Hondt, 1705) p. 2—an annotated copy in Ghent Uni- 
versity Library (shelfmark number: BIB.vC.001705/02/23) lists the auctioneer Abraham 
de Hondt as the buyer; Grotius, Parallelon Rerumpublicarum ed. Meerman 1 pp. xxxiii 
xxxiv; Van Cattenburgh, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Remonstrantium p. 86; [Samuel Cnauth 
or Johann Jakob Lehmann] Hugonis Grotii Belgarum phoenicis manes ab iniqvis obtrecta- 
tionibus vindicati (Delft, 1727) p. 617; De boekhandel te ‘s-Gravenhage tot het eind van de 18e 
eeuw: biographisch woordenboek van boekverkoopers, uitgevers, boekdrukkers, boekbinders 
enz., met vermelding van hun uitgaven en de veilingen door hen gehouden ed. E.F. Koss- 
mann (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1937) pp. 188-189 (biographical entry on Abraham de 
Hondt); Jos van Heel, “Johan Meerman and the Editio Princeps of Hugo Grotius’ Parallela, 
unpublished paper, delivered at the annual meeting of the Dutch Society of Neo-Latinists, 
1 October 1993. 
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FIGURE 153 Titlepage of book three of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum (in the hand of Jan de 
Groot), with Peter Bondam’s notes on the manuscript's provenance 


ison of the Athenian, Roman and Dutch republics in book three of Parallelon 
Rerumpublicarum was a perfect fit for his collection of Dutch constitutional 
documents. He acquired the manuscript from the Utrecht bookseller Johannes 
Altheer, who claimed to have purchased it at an auction in Dordrecht. (It has 
proven difficult to verify Altheer's claim, however) Bondam made extensive 
notes on the leaf facing the manuscript's title page. For example, he recor- 
ded the relevant entry in the auction catalogue of the manuscript collection 
of David Flud van Giffen, and copied out Caspar Brandt's pronouncements on 
Parallelon Rerumpublicarum, taken from Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig 
de Groot! 


12 MMV, Ms. 10E 25 (manuscript of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum Liber Tertius, in the hand of 
Jan de Groot, with corrections in Grotius' hand at the very end, and Bondam’s notes on the 
leaf facing the title page) and Ms. 240/509 (Jan Hinlópen to Johan Meerman, undated, but 
clearly written after the auction of Bondam’s manuscript collection in October 1800 and 
before the publication of Grotius’ Parallelon Rerumpublicarum Liber Tertius (1801-1803)) 
and Ms. 223/84 (David Johan Martens to Johan Meerman, Utrecht, 21 Aug. 1801, report- 
ing a conversation with the Utrecht bookseller Altheer about the provenance of Ms. 10 
E 25); Grotius, Parallelon Rerumpublicarum ed. Meerman 1 pp. xxxiii-xxxv, lvi; Van Heel, 
‘From Venice and Naples to Paris, The Hague, London, Oxford, Berlin’ pp. 87-11; S. Muller, 
‘De Aankoop der Hollandsche Handschriften van Sir Thomas Phillips te Cheltenham, 
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FIGURE 154 Grotius’ handwritten notes at the very end of the manuscript of book three of 
Parallelon Rerumpublicarum 


When the manuscript came up for sale in 1788, Bondam had not been the 
only party interested in acquiring it. The Patriot Revolution had been violently 
crushed the year before. Orangist jurists were still eager, however, to disprove 
the novel and, in their view, wholly mistaken notion of popular sovereignty. 
They realized that Grotius' analysis of Athenian, Roman and Dutch constitu- 
tional structures could play an important role in the struggle for the hearts and 


Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde, third series, v (1889) pp. 104- 
122, in particular pp. 114-115 (on Bondam’s overzealous collecting, not to say pilfering, of 
archival materials); W.W. Mijnhardt, Tot Heil van't Menschdom: Culturele genootschappen 
in Nederland, 1750-1815 (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1988) pp. 207, 282; C.B.F. Singeling, Gezel- 
lige Schrijvers: Aspecten van letterkundige genootschappelijkheid in Nederland, 1750-1800 
(Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1991) p. 265; A. W.F.M.van de Sande, ‘Bondam, Peter (1727-1800); in 
Biografisch Woordenboek van Nederland. URL: http://resources.huygens.knaw.nl/bwn1880 
-2000/lemmata/bwn2/bondam [12-11-2013]. 

Johan Meerman contacted various people to check Altheer's claim that he had bought 
book three of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum at an auction in Dordrecht. (A prior owner 
of the manuscript, David Flud van Giffen, had lived in Dordrecht from 1688 until 1701.) 
Meermanss investigations remained fruitless, however. Jos van Heel has not been able to 
locate Ms. 10 E 25 in the catalogues and newspaper advertisements of public sales held 
at Dordrecht in 1788. See MMW, Ms. 250/335 (J.W. te Water to Johan Meerman, Leiden, 
13 Dec. 1800) and Ms. 238/148 (auctioneer P. van Braam to Johan Meerman, Dordrecht, 
4 Aug. 1801); Van Heel, “Johan Meerman and the Editio Princeps of Hugo Grotius’ Paral- 
lela,” unpublished paper (1993). 
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minds of their compatriots—or so they told Johan Meerman, who paid the fab- 
ulous sum of two hundred and fifty Dutch guilders for book three of Parallelon 
Rerumpublicarum at the auction of Bondam’s book and manuscript collection 
in October 1800. Congratulating the Leiden regent on his purchase, the Utrecht 
jurist and fellow Orangist Jan Hinlópen (1759-1809) noted that when Bondam 
had acquired the manuscript from Altheer twelve years earlier, “the deceased 
was just a little too quick, otherwise I would have had it.” He mentioned two 
more Orangists who had been potential buyers back then: Meinard Tydeman 
(1741-1825), another Utrecht law professor, and Adriaan Kluit (1735-1807), pro- 
fessor of Dutch history at Leiden University and author of De souvereiniteit 
der Staten van Holland verdedigd tegen de hedendaagsche leer der volksrege- 
ring/Defense of the sovereignty of the States of Holland against the novel 
notion of popular sovereignty (1788). All three disappointed buyers “deemed 
it indisputable that the manuscript had been written in Grotius’ own hand.’ 
(Meerman came to a different conclusion, however.) Hinlópen realized that 
book three of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum was prime material for the propa- 
ganda war against the Patriots. He claimed that he had urged Bondam many 
times to arrange for its publication, to no avail. Allegedly, Bondam prevaricated 
over its unfinished nature: he was reluctant to edit “a third book, not a complete 
work, it being unclear whether the first two books had ever been written out 
or had existed in outline only.” Hinlópen doubted that books one and two were 
still extant and commented on the manuscript’s distinct lack of provenance. 
Yet it pleased him that book three had ended up in Meerman’s hands, which 
he considered the best guarantee that it would soon appear in print. He turned 
out to be right. 


13 MMW, Ms. 240/509 (Jan Hinlópen to Johan Meerman—all quotes taken from this letter); 
Adriaan Kluit, De souvereiniteit der Staten van Holland verdedigd tegen de hedendaagsche 
leer der volksregering (second edition, Leiden, 1788); Grotius, Parallelon Rerumpublicarum 
ed. Meerman 1 pp. xxxiii-xxxv, lvi; Van Heel, ‘Johan Meerman and the Editio Princeps 
of Hugo Grotius’ Parallela, unpublished paper (1993) and Van Heel, ‘From Venice and 
Naples to Paris, The Hague, London, Oxford, Berlin’ pp. 87-11; P.W. Klein, Johan Meer- 
man (1753-1815): conservatief aan de kantlijn’ in: Mensen van de Nieuwe Tijd: Een liber 
amicorum voor A.Th. Van Deursen ed. M. Bruggeman, E. Geudeke, M. van Os, J. Roele- 
vink and GJ. Schutte (Amsterdam: Bert Bakker, 1996) pp. 399-413; J. Roelevink, '"Bewezen 
met authenticque stukken”: juridisch-oudheidkundige drijfveren tot het uitgeven van tek- 
sten op het terrein van de vaderlandse geschiedenis in de achttiende eeuw' in: Bron 
en publikatie: voordrachten en opstellen over de ontsluiting van geschiedkundige bronnen, 
uitgegeven bij het 75-jarig bestaan van het Bureau der Rijkscommissie voor Vaderlandse 
Geschiedenis ed. K. Kooijmans, Th.S.H. Bos, A.E. Kersten, C.E. Keij, J.G. Smit (The Hague, 
1985) pp. 78-99 and Roelevink, ‘Perkamenten blindgangers? Patriotten, prinsgezinden en 
de archieven van hun overheden!’ in: De droom van de revolutie: nieuwe benaderingen van 
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What explains Meerman’s interest in Grotius? Every inch a bibliophile, the 
Leiden regent had inherited a substantial book and manuscript collection from 
his father, Gerard Meerman (1722-1771), one-time Pensionary of Rotterdam. 
Father and son were passionate about constructing a glorious national past 
for Holland and the Dutch Republic more broadly. Thus Meerman Sr. argued 
in Origines typographicae (1765) that the Dutchman Laurens Janszoon Coster, 
not Gutenberg, had been the inventor of moveable type. Meerman Jr. praised 


het Patriottisme ed. H. Bots and W.W. Mijnhardt (Amsterdam: De Bataafsche Leeuw, 1988) 
pp. 71-81; Velema, Republicans pp. 139-177. 

The Board of Overseers of the University of Leiden had been willing to offer four 
hundred Dutch guilders for book three of the Parallelon Rerumpublicarum at the auc- 
tion of Bondam’s manuscript collection. However, the Board eventually decided against 
the purchase, on the grounds that the manuscript was incomplete. See Bronnen tot de 
geschiedenis der Leidsche universiteit, ed. P.C. Molhuysen, 7 vols. (The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1913-1924) V11, 1795-1811 p. 156 (including footnote #1). 
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Grotius as an “excellent man" in his doctoral dissertation of 1774, in which 
he examined how the Dutch Republic had gained its independence from the 
Holy Roman Empire, citing Grotius’ De Antiquitate, De Jure Belli ac Pacis, and 
Annales et Historiae. Both father and son were fully conversant with Enlight- 
enment sociability. Meerman Jr. joined literary societies in The Hague and Rot- 
terdam, for example: Kunstliefde Spaart Geen Vlijt (‘Love of the Arts Requires 
Dedication’) and Studium Scientiarum Genitrix (‘Effort and Application Gener- 
ate Knowledge’), respectively. Unlike other regent members, Meerman Jr. made 
scholarly as well as financial contributions to these literary societies, publishing 
a five-volume work on William 11, a medieval Count of Holland, for example. 
As the Kingdom of Holland’s Director-General for Arts and Science, he would 
be involved in the establishment of important repositories of Dutch history 
and culture, such as the National Gallery of Paintings (Nationale Konstgalerij) 
and the Royal Library in The Hague. It was hardly a coincidence, then, that he 
became the editor of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum, transforming its author into 
a Dutch national hero, worthy of veneration by Patriots and Orangists alike.4 
On 8 December 1800, Meerman Jr. announced in the Nieuwe Haagse Neder- 
landse Courant (‘The New Hague Newspaper’) that he had acquired an “unpub- 
lished manuscript written by the immortal Hugo Grotius" He declared his 
intention to publish the Latin text and his own Dutch translation of book 


14  MMW,Ms.10 25 and Ms. 247/386 (Johan Meerman to Studium scientiarum genitrix, 8 Oct. 
1781); Johan Meerman, De Solutione Vinculi, Quod Olim Fuit Inter S.R. Imperium et Foeder- 
ati Belgii Respublicas (Leiden: Luchtmans Publishers, 1774) pp. 5, 8, 25, 26, 32, 41-42, 113, 
116—u7, 119; Grotius, Parallelon Rerumpublicarum ed. Meerman 1 pp. xxxiii-xxxiv; Johan 
Meerman, Reise durch den Norden und Nordosten von Europa in den Jahren 1797 bis 1800 
(Weimar, 1810) pp. 26-27; Muller, 'De Aankoop der Hollandsche Handschriften van Sir 
Thomas Phillips te Cheltenham’ pp. 114—115; Singeling, Gezellige schrijvers pp. 142—150, 298; 
Klein, Johan Meerman (1753-1815): conservatief aan de kantlijn’; Van Heel, Johan Meer- 
man and the Editio Princeps of Hugo Grotius’ Parallela’, unpublished paper (1993), Three 
collectors and a museum (The Hague: Museum Meermanno-Westreenianum, 1998), 'Baron 
van Westreenen en de Meerman-collectie, Jaarboek van het Nederlands Genootschap 
van Bibliofielen x (2002) pp. 38-99, ‘Een bibliofiel op reis: Johan Meerman’, Jaarboek 
van het Nederlands Genootschap van Bibliofielen x1 (2003) pp. 175-185, and ‘From Venice 
and Naples to Paris, The Hague, London, Oxford, Berlin; Johan Meerman and W.H. van 
Nieuwerkerke, Malta from The Hague, in the 18th Century: Two Dutch Travel Journals ed. 
Adrian Strickland, with the assistance of J.W. Niemeijer, Jos van Heel, and Lara Bugeja (The 
Hague: Jongbloed Publishers, 2005); L. Brummel, Geschiedenis der Koninklijke Bibliotheek 
(Leiden, 1939) pp. 26-56. 

All three sons-in-law of Hugo Cornets de Groot subscribed to Studium Scientiarum 
Genitrix. Johan Meerman must have been acquainted with them as fellow Studium mem- 
bers. Moreover, his father had been Pensionary of Rotterdam while Hugo Cornets de Groot 
served as Rotterdam burgomaster. 
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three of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum, accompanied, where necessary, by his 
own annotations. Publishers were invited to submit tenders for the rights to 
the work. Meerman earmarked all proceeds for the poor relief of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in Leiden. Two weeks later, the Haarlem publisher and book- 
seller Loosjes submitted the highest bid, offering to print the work for fourteen 
Dutch guilders and five stivers per octavo sheet of sixteen pages. Loosjes also 
expressed his willingness to publish a French translation, which never materi- 
alized, however. The editor and publisher quickly reached an agreement. Three 
volumes of text appeared in 1801-1802, followed by a fourth volume of indices 
in 1803.15 

The Latin text of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum was reproduced in a straight- 
forward fashion. All marginalia and additions found in the manuscript were 
incorporated into the running text. Meerman silently amended any spelling 
mistakes and modernized the punctuation. He had little patience for the finer 
points of philology, however, and declared that he did not wish to waste his time 
on collecting “textual variants and the idle vanity of emendations.” Instead, 
his critical apparatus served to clarify the obscure seventeenth-century ter- 
minology, to elaborate on the Dutch translation where necessary, and, most 
importantly, to offer a pointed critique of Grotius’s political opinions and to 
ventilate his own.!6 

Meerman’s edition of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum was part of a larger pro- 
ject to construct a Dutch national identity. Still, the editor felt uncomfortable 
with Grotius' overzealous, not to say militant, patriotism, which had little in 
common with Enlightenment sociability and cosmopolitanism. Grotius' min- 
imal understanding of medieval history came in for scrutiny as well. Meer- 
man pointed out that his own age had seen an unprecedented number of 
critical editions of the medieval charters and chronicles “of our fatherland,” 
which explained why “we, who are so much further removed in time, are better 
informed about the government of the counts of Holland than those [like Gro- 
tius] who had just renounced their allegiance" [to Philip 11]. He found it more 


15 Nieuwe Haagse Nederlandse Courant, 5 Dec. 1800 (Johan Meerman placed similar advert- 
isements in Nouvelles Politiques (i.e. Gazette de Leyden) of 16 Jan. 1801 and Allgemeiner 
literarischen Anzeiger, no. 29 of Feb. 1801); MMW, Ms. 245/9 (A. Loosjes to Johan Meer- 
man, 23 Dec. 1800), Ms. 239/264 (I. van Cleef to Johan Meerman, 25 Dec. 1800); Ms. 230/157 
(Samuel Luchtmans to Johan Meerman, Leiden, 23 July 1802), Ms. 235/220 (“a member of 
the Église Wallonne in Leyden" to Johan Meerman, undated); Grotius, Parallelon Rerum- 
publicarum ed. Meerman 1 pp. xxxv; Van Heel, Johan Meerman and the Editio Princeps of 
Hugo Grotius' Parallela, unpublished paper (1993). 

16 Grotius, Parallelon Rerumpublicarum ed. Meerman 1 pp. lvi-lvii, 11 p. 439; Van Heel, Johan 
Meerman and the Editio Princeps of Hugo Grotius’ Parallela, unpublished paper (1993). 
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Title page of volume 1 of Meerman's 
edition of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum 
(1801-1803) 


difficult to come to terms with the rabid anti-Spanish and anti-Anabaptist sen- 
timents of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum. Grotius' observations on the alleged 
Punic origins of the inhabitants of the Iberian Peninsula caused Meerman to 
remark, rather lamely, that "an excusable national detestation of our oppress- 
ors" had induced Grotius "to use darker colors than his canvas permitted in 
all honesty.’ Noting Grotius' harsh criticism of the alleged faithlessness of the 
Anabaptists of Münster fame, the editor heaved an audible sigh of relief when, 
a few pages down, he could restore his hero to “his loveable and tolerant former 
self, which he had almost disavowed in his discussion of the Mennonites.”!” 


17 Grotius, Parallelon Rerumpublicarum ed. Meerman 1 pp. 297—298, 341, 111 pp. 137-138, 547- 
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Meerman’s most interesting annotations in book three of Parallelon Rerum- 
publicarum relate Grotius’ observations on the ancient Batavians to the polit- 
ical revolutions in Europe and the Americas of the late eighteenth century. 
Meerman believed these revolutions to be based in a Rousseauistic under- 
standing of natural rights theories, with which he disagreed completely. Gro- 
tius discussed Claudius Civilis’ revolt against the Romans in 68 AD in a chapter 
entitled ‘De Libertate et Servitute'/'On Freedom and Servitude’. He under- 
stood the event as a preconfiguration of the Dutch Revolt against Spain, with 
rebel leader William the Silent as a latterday Civilis. Yet Meerman’s view was 
a very different one. In his annotations, he took the opportunity to restate 
the argument of a conservative, Orangist political treatise he had published 
eight years earlier: De burgerlyke vryheid in hare heilzaame, de volks-vryheid in 
haare schadelyke gevolgen voorgesteld (‘Civic Freedom Depicted According to 
Its Beneficial Consequences, Popular Sovereignty According to Its Detrimental 
Consequences’). Popular government was the antithesis of true republican 
liberty. As the author of Burgerlyke vryheid put it, "[p]olitical liberty is, I cannot 
find words strong enough to express my conviction, the destructor, the exterm- 
inator, the murderer of civil liberty.”® 

Grotius' editor showed himself to be a dyed-in-the-wool natural rights the- 
orist, who knew his Hobbes and Rousseau. In his annotations, he equated the 
natural liberty of man with the war of all against all in the state of nature, 
just like Hobbes had done. Taking aim at Rousseau, he warned strenuously 
against dissolving the social contract which created civil society and the sover- 
eign power. In his view, "the exercise of an unlimited freedom by all members 
of human society [was] incompatible with the peace and quiet of humanity" 
Instead, freedom should be defined as living peaceably under the law. Whatever 
man lost in natural freedom by entering civil society, “[he] regain[ed] in the 
security of [his] person and possessions.” Meerman fundamentally disagreed 
with Rousseau and other proponents of popular sovereignty, who regarded 


553, 559; Van Heel, ‘Johan Meerman and the Editio Princeps of Hugo Grotius’ Parallela’, 
unpublished paper (1993). 

18 Grotius, Parallelon Rerumpublicarum ed. Meerman 1 pp. 33-55; Johan Meerman, De bur- 
gerlyke vryheid in hare heilzaame, de volks-vryheid in haare schadelyke gevolgen voorge- 
steld, inzonderheid met betrekking tot dit gemeenebest (Leiden: S. en J. Luchtmans, 1793)— 
Knuttel 22208; Meerman as cited by Velema, Republicans p. 172, see also pp. 175-176; Ivo 
Schóffer, ‘The Batavian myth during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’ in: Britain 
and the Netherlands v: Some political mythologies. Papers Delivered to the Fifth Anglo-Dutch 
Historical Conference ed. J.S. Bromley and E.H. Kossmann (The Hague: Nijhoff Publishers, 
1975) pp. 783101; Simon Schama, The Embarrassment of Riches: An Interpretation of Dutch 
Culture in the Golden Age (London: Collins, and New York City: Knopf, 1987) pp. 51-125. 
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magistrates as mere agents of the people, to be deposed at will. According to 
Meerman, 


any instability or insecurity of government—both in terms of personnel 
and its constitutional form—is fertile soil for faction and civil war, incites 
unlimited ambition, causes people to rise above their station by means of 
bribery and other questionable tactics, hastens the decline of virtue, and 
always results in the oppression of one part of the nation by another. 


He contended that the democratic form of government, “so much favored by 
the Ancients,” had been rejected in his own age “even by the greatest friends of 
the people." It might be an appropriate form of government for a few towns in 
Switzerland—small, isolated places where life was simple, and mores were still 
pure and unspoilt. How many of these bucolic, small-size republics survived 
into the modern age, though? Meerman left that question unanswered, pre- 
sumably on purpose. His point was that unmediated popular sovereignty must 
be fatal in all other cases. Most people were wont to earn their bread “without a 
proper upbringing and education,” which made them totally incapable of gov- 
erning a country. Statecraft should remain the exclusive preserve of those who 
could boast of a “thorough knowledge of history, constitutional law, politics, 
jurisprudence, etc."—in other words, the governing elites to which Meerman 
belonged himself as a matter of inheritance, upbringing, and education.!9 
Meerman's penchant for ventilating his own political opinions in the crit- 
ical apparatus of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum did not go unnoticed— quite a 
few contemporary readers remarked upon it. One of them was Heinrich Luden 
(1780-1847), a young history professor at the University of Jena. Luden set as 
much store by constructing a German national identity as Meerman did by 
creating a Dutch one. Did he recognize Meerman as a kindred spirit? He com- 
mented in his biography of Grotius (1806) that Meerman had decided to edit 
Parallelon Rerumpublicarum for no other reason than to "tell his compatriots a 
couple of truths which deserve the utmost consideration in these sad times." 
It was H.W. Tydeman (1778-1863) who brought this comment to Meerman's 
attention in his letters of November 1810 and January 18n. Not coincident- 
ally, Tydeman taught natural law and the law of nations at the University of 
Franeker, using Grotius' De Jure Belli ac Pacis as his textbook. He was also the 
son of the Utrecht don who had been interested in buying the manuscript of 


19 Grotius, Parallelon Rerumpublicarum ed. Meerman 1 pp. 199-212 (quotations on pp. 201, 
204, 208, 209); Van Heel, Johan Meerman and the Editio Princeps of Hugo Grotius' Paral- 
lela’, unpublished paper (1993); Velema, Republicans pp. 159-177. 
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Parallelon Rerumpublicarum back in 1788. Luden’s comment cannot have come 


as a surprise to Meerman. The editor had received a similar response from the 
Gelderland nobleman and jurist Willem Anne van Spaen (1750-1817), a com- 
mitted Orangist. As such, Spaen had twice lost his positions as burgomaster 
of Elburg and Gelderland deputy in the Dutch States General, first during the 
Patriot Revolution and then following the French invasion of 1795.29 


20 


Heinrich Luden, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes/The History of the German People, 
12 vols. (Gotha, 1825-1837); Heinrich Luden, Hugo Grotius nach seinen Schicksalen und 
Schriften (Berlijn 1806) p. 20 and (in Dutch translation) Hugo de Groot, uit zijne lotgevallen 
en schriften (Leeuwarden, 1830) p. 22; MMW, Ms. S 103 (H.W. Tydeman to Johan Meerman, 
Franeker, 2 Nov. 1810) and Ms. S. 105 (H.W. Tydeman to Johan Meerman, Franeker, 9 Jan. 
1811) and Ms. 248/327-328 (Willem Anne van Spaen to Johan Meerman, the estate of Bel- 
levue near Cleef, 31 Oct. 1801). 

On Willem Anne van Spaen, see A.E.M. Janssen, ‘Willem Anne van Spaen (1750-1817): 
Adellijk genealoog, Geschiedvorser en Eerste president van de Hoge Raad van Adel’ in: Bio- 
grafisch Woordenboek Gelderland ed. C.A.M. Gietman, I.E. Jacobs, J.A.E. Kuys, R.M. Kem- 
perink, E. Pelzers and P.W. van Wissing, 6 vols. (Hilversum: Verloren Publishers, 1998— 
2006) Vol. 5 pp. 121-125; on H.W. Tydeman, see NNBW 11 columns 1461-1464; on Heinrich 
Luden, see Neuen Deutschen Biographie xv pp. 283-285, accessed on-line at http://www 
.deutsche-biographie.de/index.html (9 March, 2010). 
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FIGURE 158 Title Page of Toussaint Woordhouder, Monumenta Fuguae Grotianae e Carcere 
Lupesteni (1805) 


Van Spaen wrote to Meerman in October 1801 to thank him for supplying 
a copy of the first volume of his edition of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum. The 
nobleman also ventured to make a few critical remarks about the text and its 
annotations. He agreed with Meerman that Parallelon Rerumpublicarum had 
beenan early work of Grotius, lacking the "judicium et ingenium that made him 
famous afterwards." Unimpressed by Grotius' display of erudition, he claimed 
he would rather do without the treatise than without Meermar's annotations. 
Still, he considered the critical apparatus to be insufficient. "Much more can 
still be said about [the text] than you have hinted at here.’ Had the editor 
been an inhabitant of Gelderland, surely, he would not have passed over Gro- 
tius' denigrating remarks about the six provinces that had joined Holland in 
the Union of Utrecht (1579) or Grotius' disingenuous claim that Holland had 
never intended to lord it over them? Van Spaen did wonder why Meerman felt it 
necessary to act as commentator as well as editor. After all, the author of Paral- 
lelon Rerumpublicarum had kept his treatise under wraps "in his mature years,” 
partly recycling it in publications such as De Antiquitate (1610). Moreover, “I 
felt that you were standing so firmly on the ground with your own two feet 
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as to need no crutch.” Upon mature consideration, Van Spaen concluded that 
Meerman had played a very clever game: 


The name of Grotius is a perfect cover, which makes many things accept- 
able that would otherwise be rejected as doubtful. I could not suppress a 
smile while reading [your comments] and probably had the same 
thoughts that you did in writing [those comments]. 


Still, Grotius’ legacy required a bit of reworking to align it with contemporary 
Orangist understandings of history and politics.?! 

Both Van Spaen and Meerman defined liberty as constitutional government, 
while discarding popular sovereignty as something totally unworkable—and 
already proven to be so in Classical Antiquity. Van Spaen concurred with Meer- 
man's comment that tyrants had come to power in Rome and the Greek city- 
states owing to “civil wars,” which, in turn, had been the result of “the courting 
and rewarding of the plebs, the replacement of the old constitution by popu- 
lar government, anarchy and the unbridled license of public orators.’ Did the 
recent upheavals in France and the Low Countries not amount to the same 
thing? Van Spaen noted that the word liberty held different meanings for the 
ancients and the moderns. In classical antiquity, liberty was considered the 
opposite of slavery, for the simple reason that “prisoners of war [and] cit- 
izen[s] of a captured town were made slaves, and the town itself made subject 
to the untrammeled will of the conqueror.’ This explained the “extraordinary 
love of the fatherland” so characteristic of the Romans. Had Willem Hessen- 
Philippsthal (1726-1810), the military commander of the Dutch town of Den 
Bosch, faced the prospect of “slavery at St. Domingue” in case of defeat, Van 
Spaen wagered that “he would have done a better job defending Den Bosch” 
against the French in 1794. The ancients equated “civil liberty” with govern- 
ment by “laws and customs,” rather than the arbitrary will of one person. Nor 
were they enamored with theorizing on a grand scale, like the moderns did. 
Van Spaen rejected outright the notion of the “unbroken freedom of our ancest- 
ors,’ i.e., the Batavian Myth propagated by Grotius (and others), which directly 
linked the Dutch Revolt to Claudius Civilis' uprising against the Romans in 
69-70 CE. According to the nobleman, it was far more important to exam- 
ine "the origin of our laws, manners and mores" than to recount yet again 
“never-ending stories about revolts, which always come down to the same 
thing" He made a mental note to himself to dispose of the Batavian Myth 


21 MMW, Ms. 248/327-328 (Willem Anne van Spaen aan Johan Meerman, 31 Oct. 1801). 
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once and for all in his own history of Gelderland, of which the first volume 
appeared in 1814. Death intervened, however: Van Spaen never completed 
the work. As shown by his letter to Meerman, it would remain difficult for 
Orangists outside of Holland to warm to the idea of Grotius as a Dutch national 
hero.?? 

Meerman’s edition of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum was not just character- 
ized by his explicit commentary on the revolutionary movements of the late 
eighteenth century, but also by a basic lack of knowledge regarding the fate 
of Grotius’ library and archive. Meerman continued to hunt for the missing 
books of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum even while his source edition was in 
press. He made enquiries about the manuscript’s provenance in Utrecht and 
Dordrecht, especially its rediscovery by Altheer in 1788— to no avail. The Leiden 
theologian Jona Willem te Water (1740-1822) drew Meerman’s attention to 
Hugonis Grotii Belgarum phoenicis manes (1727), particularly its claim that Gro- 
tius' widow had sold the scholar's entire manuscript collection to Christina 
of Sweden. Meerman passed on this (wrong) information to the readers of 
Volume 1 of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum. He could not say whether Grotius' 
manuscripts were extant in the Royal Library in Stockholm or the Vatican Lib- 
rary in Rome, however, and promised to revisit the issue in subsequent volumes 
of his source edition. Meanwhile, he sent several letters to Sweden, one of 
which was addressed to Jacob Lindblom (1746-1819), the Lutheran bishop of 
Linkóping. His Swedish contacts were unable to shed any light on the miss- 
ing books of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum. Consequently, Meerman reported 
in the afterword of Volume rv that nothing was known in Uppsala and Linköp- 
ing about Queen Christina's alleged purchase of Grotius’ manuscript collec- 
tion, "even though unpublished letters and papers of [Grotius] are preserved 
in the last-named town" [i.e., Linköping). He noted with regret that he had 
failed to discover a single reference to Parallelon Rerumpublicarum “on the list 
of the Queen's literary treasures which ended up in the Vatican." Yet he could 


22 MMW, Ms. 248/327—328 (Willem Anne van Spaen aan Johan Meerman, 31 Oct. 1801); Gro- 
tius, Parallelon Rerumpublicarum ed. Meerman 1 pp. 90, 126, 178-186, 199-212, 235, 315; 
Kloek and Mijnhardt, Dutch Culture in a European Perspective 11; Schöffer, ‘The Batavian 
myth during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’; Schama, The Embarrassment of 
Riches pp. 51-125; Wyger Velema, ‘Against Democracy: Dutch Eighteenth-Century Crit- 
ics of Ancient and Modern Popular Government’ in: Ancient Models in the Early Modern 
Republican Imagination ed. Wyger Velema and Arthur Weststeijn (Leiden and Boston: Brill 
Academic Publishers, 2018) pp. 189-213. 

“St. Domingue’ is modern-day Haiti. On Willem Anne van Spaen, see NNBW V columns 
781-783; on Willem Hessen-Philippsthal, see NNBW Iv columns 738-739. 
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disclose the existence “in this country” of several trunks filled with Grotius’ 
manuscripts, many of which were “extremely worthy of publication.”23 

The quest for the missing books of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum took Meer- 
man to Rotterdam, where he gained access to the manuscript collection for- 
merly owned by Jan Cornets de Groot. In April 1799, the executors of the latter's 
estate had handed most of the family archive, the ancestral paintings and Gro- 
tius memorabilia to the guardians of the children of Neeltje van Dulmerhorst. 
One of the guardians was Willem Hendrik Dreux (1753?-1830), Receiver Gen- 
eral in Rotterdam. Meerman's correspondence shows that Dreux made Grotius' 
papers available to the Leiden bibliophile in June 1802. Meerman did not find 
what he was looking for. He was forced to conclude—on the basis of both his 
own fruitless searches and “what I have been told by others"—that the miss- 
ing books of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum were not among the papers formerly 
owned by the Cornets de Groot family in Rotterdam. Could Jacobus Scheltema 
have been one of his sources of information? We will meet Scheltema below as 
the person who annotated the 1778 inventory of Grotius' working papers, put 
short descriptions on each of the manuscript volumes, and made changes in 
the volumes’ order as well.?^ 


23 MMw,Ms.10E 25, Ms. 230/335 (J.W. te Water to Johan Meerman, Leiden, 13 Dec. 1800), Ms. 
240/509 (Jan Hinlópen to Johan Meerman, undated), Ms. 238/148 (P. van Braam to Johan 
Meerman, 4 Aug. 1801); Mss. 223/84 (David Johan Martens to Johan Meerman, 21 Aug. 1801); 

Jaarboeken der wetenschappen en kunsten in het Koningrijk Holland, ed. Johan Meerman, 
2 vols. (Amsterdam and The Hague: Van Cleef Publishers, 1809-1810) Vol. 11 (1807), second 
part, p. 80; Grotius, Parallelon Rerumpublicarum ed. Meerman 1 pp. xxxiii-xxxv, xlix. 

On Braam, see NNBW IX, columns 94-95. On Jacob Axel Lindblom (1746-1819), see Nor- 
disk familjebok, vol. 16 (1912), col. 588f; on ‘t Water see NNBW IV, columns 1438-1440. 

24 MMW, Ms. 223/97 (Johan Gerbrand van Mierop to Johan Meerman, 13 Oct. 1801) and Ms. 
224/97 (Johan Gerbrand van Mierop to Johan Meerman, Rotterdam, 4 June 1802); GAR, 
access no. 30 (Huis ten Donck te Ridderkerk), no. 245 (Cornelis Lans, guardian of the chil- 
dren of the late Pieter Cornets de Groot, confirmed on 17 april 1799 that the executors 
of the estate of Jan Cornets de Groot had returned to him the ancestral portraits, papers 
and Grotius memorabilia); Na, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.02, no. 77; KB, Cor- 
nets de Groot archive 2 Volume xiv (2), f. 75, 80 (Arnoldus Carel van Diepenbrugge to 
J.P. Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 15 May and 8 June 1843); GAR, Gemeentesecretarie 
Rotterdam afd. Bevolking, Burgerlijke Stand, Verkiezingen en Militaire Zaken, 1811-1986, 
no. 494.01 (death certificate of W.H. Dreux), access no. 33.01 (Handschriftenverzamel- 
ing Rotterdam) no. 2008 (receipt signed by W.H. Dreux, early 19th century) and access 
no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van de Stad Rotterdam) no. 3527 (receipt signed by WH. Dreux, 
early 19th century); Grotius, Parallelon Rerumpublicarum ed. Meerman 1 pp. xxxiii-xxxv, 
xlix and rv pp. 175-176; Jaarboeken der Wetenschappen en Kunsten ed Meerman 11 (1807) 
p. 80. 

Willem Hendrik Dreux was probably the son of Jacobus Henricus Dreux, Rector of the 
Grammar School in Rotterdam since 1753. Johan Meerman had been one of his father’s 
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Determined to turn Grotius into a Dutch national hero, Meerman did not 
stop at editing Parallelon Rerumpublicarum. His inquiries in Sweden resulted 
in the discovery of nearly a hundred letters addressed to father and son Oxen- 
stierna, preserved in the library of the bishopric of Linkóping. Jacob Axelsson 
Lindblom (1746-1819), Archbishop of Uppsala, arranged for transcriptions to 
be made of the letters, which Lindblom corrected himself before dispatching 
them to Holland. The first batch of transcriptions was mailed off to Meerman 
in September 1805 and the last one in April 1806. Ninety-four letters appeared 
in print that same year as Hugonis Grotii Epistolae Ineditae. The publisher was, 
again, Loosjes in Haarlem. In early March 1807, Jona Willem te Water wrote 
to Meerman that he had just started reading the Epistolae Ineditae, “a source 
edition which does a great service to scholarship.” An equally positive review, 
probably authored by Meerman, appeared in the 1807 issue of the yearbook 
of the Royal Institute in Amsterdam. The reviewer did not just summarize the 
contents of the letters, but also discussed the context of their discovery and 
publication. He emphasized that Epistolae ineditae contained valuable inform- 
ation about the court of Louis X111 of France, particularly about French foreign 
policy aims in the 1630s and 1640s. The letters showed Grotius to be an “experi- 
enced statesman’ as well as “a friend of virtue” and “enemy of war.” The reviewer 
deemed it unnecessary to excuse the “business-like tone” of the letters, let alone 
the Latin neologisms invented by Grotius to analyze the “affairs of court and 
state in the modern age.’ He reckoned that “every student of history” and “every 


boarders in 1761 (see MMw, Ms. 282/4 (Meerman’s autobiographical notes on the years 
1761-1764)). W.H. Dreux is mentioned in F. Koch, ‘Rotterdam onder de Bataafsche Repu- 
bliek, Rotterdamsch Jaarboekje, 5th ser., iv (1946) pp. 109-134, in particular p. 120 and idem, 
5th ser., v (1947) pp. 235-288, in particular p. 280; on J.H. Dreux, see Van der Aa, Biogra- 
phisch woordenboek 1v p. 329. 

Jacobus Scheltema and Johan Meerman shared an enthusiasm for Grotiana. Scheltema 
served as secretary of the second division of the Royal Institute in Amsterdam, reporting to 
Meerman in the latter's capacity as Director-General for Arts and Science. See MMw, Ms. 
223/97 (Johan Gerbrand van Mierop to Johan Meerman, 13 Oct. 1801), Ms. 224/97 (Johan 
Gerbrand van Mierop to Johan Meerman, Rotterdam, 4 June 1802), Ms. 247/519-525, 527- 
536, 538—542, 547—552 (Jacobus Scheltema to Johan Meerman, 22 May 1807, 20 Nov. 1808, 
26 Dec. 1808, 29 Dec. 1808, 20 and 31 Jan. 1809, 4 and 23 Feb. 1809, 25 June 1809, 7 July 1809, 
21 Aug. 1809, 21and 23 Feb. 1810, 9 April 1810, 9 June1810, 5 and 10 Jan. 1811, 1 Feb. 1811); Schel- 
tema, Geschied- en Letterkundig Mengelwerk 11-1 pp. 95-109 (Maria van Reigersberch to 
Grotius, 12 August 1624) and pp. 226—231 (poem on Jacob Westerbaan by Pieter de Groot), 
II-III (1819) pp. 1-224 (Pieter de Groot to Philip van Limborch, 17 maart 1673 and materials 
related to Pieter's trial for high treason, including the verdict of the Court of Holland and 
Zeeland of December 1676); Scheltema, Het leven en de letterkundige verrigtingen van den 
geschiedschrijver Mr. Jacobus Scheltema. 
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Hollander who reveres Grotius as the finest ornament of his fatherland” owed 
a debt of gratitude to the editor of Epistolae Ineditae.*5 

Meerman’s aim to construct a new, national history for the Batavian Repub- 
lic also found expression in his sponsorship of contemporary celebrations of 
Grotius’ life and work. Monumenta Fugae Grotianae, a volume of poems and let- 
ters on Grotius' flight from Loevestein Castle, appeared in November 1805. The 
Rotterdam jurist Toussaint Woordhouder (1751-1817) dedicated the work to his 
friend in The Hague, who had been instrumental in its publication. Meerman 
received the manuscript at the end of July 1805. At that point, Woordhouder 
was not terribly optimistic about finding a publisher, “as Latin poetry does not 
sell well" He got in touch again two weeks later and agreed to translate his 
materials into Dutch, which allowed the original text and Dutch translation to 
be printed on facing pages. He also took the opportunity to remind his friend 
of an anecdote in Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot, involving 
one of Meerman’s ancestors. The voc director and Delft city councilor Dirk 
Meerman (1567-1631) had dissuaded Grotius in summer 1624 from taking the 
perilous step of entering the service of the King of Denmark and thus turning 
his back on Holland. Woordhouder repeated the anecdote in the dedication 
of Monumenta Fugae Grotianae—as well he might. Would the book have been 
published by Loosjes in Haarlem without his friend's intercession??6 


25 Hugo Grotius, Epistolae ineditae ed. Johan Meerman (Haarlem, 1806); MMW, Ms. 227/133, 
174 (Jacques Lindblom to Johan Meerman, 12 Sept. and 28 Nov. 1805); Ms. 228/8, 22, 38-39, 
44, 86, 198 (Jacques Lindblom to Meerman, 12 Jan., 10 Feb., 23 March, 2 April, 6 June and 
7 Sept. 1806), Ms. 250/364 (J.W. te Water to Johan Meerman, 9 March 1807); Jaarboeken 
der Wetenschappen en Kunsten (1807) pp. 80-81. 

26 MMW, Ms. 251/25 (Toussaint Woordhouder to Johan Meerman, 29 July 1805), Ms. 251/26- 
251/30 (Toussaint Woordhouder to Johan Meerman, 13 Aug. 1805), Ms. 251/31-251/32 (Tous- 
saint Woordhouder to Johan Meerman, 1 Sept 1805), Ms. 251/33 (Toussaint Woordhouder to 
Johan Meerman, 13 Nov. 1805); Brandt and Cattenburgh, Historie van het Leven des Heeren 
Huig de Groot 1 pp. 318-319; Toussaint Woordhouder, Monumenta Fugae Grotianae e Car- 
cere Lupestenio (Haarlem: A. Loosjes, 1805) pp. A3-A4; BW 1 no. 256 (Dirk Meerman to 
Grotius, 20 March 1613), 11 no. 811 (Meerman to Grotius, 8 Jan. 1623) and no. 914 (Maria van 
Reigersberch to Grotius, 14 July 1624), 111 no. 1110 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 28 Nov. 
1626— Grotius referenced a letter from Dirk Meerman—“a trustworthy man" (man van 
credentie)—regarding a possible rehabilitation of the Remonstrants); Van Eysinga and 
Clark, The Colonial Conferences, Bibliotheca Visseriana xv, annexes 46 and 93 (Grotius 
mentioned Dirk Meerman in his reports to the Dutch States General in spring 1613 and 
1615); Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noord- 
hoff pp. 17-38 (materials relating to Dirk Meerman, including a letter which Meerman 
addressed to Grotius on 18 August 1613, which has since disappeared from sight); on Dirk 
Meerman, see Van der Aa, Biographisch woordenboek x11-1 pp. 489-490; on Toussaint 
Woordhouder, see NA, Archief van de rechtbank van eerste aanleg te Rotterdam, 1811-1830 
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FIGURE 159 

Mierevelt’s 1631 portrait of 
Hugo Grotius, purchased in 
1803 by the National Gallery 
of Paintings (Nationale Konst- 
galerij), now Rijksmuseum in 
Amsterdam 


Meerman was not alone in his efforts to create a pantheon of Dutch national 
heroes. Successive governments of the Batavian Republic contributed their 
mites as well. This is clear from the correspondence between Isaac Gogel (1765— 
1821) and his right-hand man Elias Canneman (1777-1861), two finance ministry 
officials. The ci-devant Patriots sought to modernize the country’s outdated 
fiscal apparatus, and were convinced of the need to introduce new, centralized 
political structures. It did not prevent Gogel from admiring the statesmen of 
the Dutch Golden Age, determined as he was, like Meerman, to create a pan- 
theon of Dutch national history. Following the confiscation and partial sale of 


(access no. 3.03.57) and F. Hartong, Register der Protocollen van Notarissen in Nederland 
(Rotterdam, 1916) p. 282. 

On the larger historical context of Dirk Meerman’s intervention in summer 1624, see 
Van Ittersum, ‘The Long Goodbye’ pp. 393-394. Caspar Brandt obtained his information 
from a letter of Maria van Reigersberch of July 1624, currently in Amsterdam University 
Library (Ms. N 109 d). Two contemporary reviews of Monumenta Fugae Grotianae e Car- 
cere Lupestenio commented on the fact that Woordhouder had dedicated the work to 
Johan Meerman. See Hedendaagsche Vaderlandsche Bibliotheek van wetenschap, kunst, 
en smaak, 7 vols. (Amsterdam, 1805-1811) 11 (1806), first part, pp. 430—431; Hendrik Collot 
d'Escury van Heinenoord, Holland's Roem in Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 2 vols. (Amster- 
dam and The Hague: Van Cleef brothers, 1824—1825) 1 pp. 179-180. 
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the Stadtholder’s art collection by the government of the Batavian Republic, 
he took the initiative to establish a National Gallery of Paintings (Nationale 
Konstgalerij). This public collection of Dutch artworks was meant to cultivate 
a still fragile notion of national identity and citizenship. The new museum was 
housed in Huis ten Bosch (‘House in the Woods’) in The Hague, formerly belong- 
ing to the Princes of Orange, and opened its doors to paying visitors in May 
1800. Just two years later, Gogel sought to obtain seventeenth-century Dutch 
paintings at auction in Amsterdam, including portraits of Grotius and Maria 
van Reigersberch. Yet he reported back to the government authorities in The 
Hague that “he had had to pass on Grotius and his wife” as, presumably, too 
expensive. Another opportunity offered itself the following year. In June 1803, 
nearly 2,000 Dutch guilders were spent on portraits of Grotius and, strangely 
enough, Maria van Utrecht (1551-1629), the wife of Johan van Oldenbarnevelt. 
Both paintings remain in the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam today?" 

The Royal Library in The Hague acquired its first batch of Grotius’ working 
papers in autumn 1810, thanks to the good offices of Johan Meerman. Follow- 
ing the death of Jacob Visser (1724-1804), the jurist’s heirs offered to sell his 
entire manuscript and book collection to the Royal Library, including a “bundle 
of totally unknown papers regarding the famous Hugo Grotius.” A practicing 
lawyer, Visser had served as landsadvocaat (i.e, legal counsel of the States of 
Holland) from 1783 until 1795. He had been an intimate friend of both Ge- 
rard and Johan Meerman, and, like them, a typical exponent of Enlightenment 
sociability, joining the same learned societies, for example. Visser had shared 


27 Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, object 4sSK-A-581; Een vriendschap in het teken van ’s lands fin- 
ancién: briefwisseling tussen Elias Canneman en Isaac Jan Alexander Gogel, 1799-1813 ed. 
Mieke van Leeuwen-Canneman (Den Haag: Instituut voor Nederlandse Geschiedenis, 
2009) pp. xxxi-liii, letters 56 (Elias Canneman to Isaac Gogel, 29 April 1802), 58 (Gogel 
to Canneman, 4 May 1802), 60 (Gogel to Canneman, 11 May 1802); Dutch Paintings of the 
Seventeenth Century in the Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, ed. Jonathan Bikker, Yvette Bruijnen, 
Gerdien Wuestman, Everhard Korthals Altes, Jan Piet Filedt Kok, and Taco Dibbits (Yale 
University Press, 2008) Volume 1: Artists Born Between 1570 and 1600 nos. 197 and 215; 
Ellinoor Bergvelt, Pantheon der Gouden Eeuw: Van Nationale Konst-Gallerij tot Rijksmu- 
seum van Schilderijen, 1798-1896 (Zwolle: Waanders Publishers, 1998) pp. 28-54; Mieke van 
Leeuwen-Canneman, ‘Canneman, Elias’, in: Biografisch Woordenboek van Nederland URL: 
http://resources.huygens.knaw.nl/bwn1780-1830 /lemmata/data/Canneman [12/11/2013]; 
NNBW VI columns 480-48 (entry on Isaac Gogel); Verheijen, Nederland onder Napoleon 
Pp. 30, 55, 84, 104; Ida Nijenhuis, ‘Utrecht, Maria van’, in: Digitaal Vrouwenlexicon van 
Nederland. URL: http://resources.huygens.knaw.nl/vrouwenlexicon/lemmata/data/Utrec 
ht [13/01/2014]. 

I should like to thank Jos van Heel and Gijs van der Ham, Senior Curator in the Rijks- 
museum’s Department of History, for bringing this material to my attention. 
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Meerman Sr's interest in Dutch incunables as well. The Dutch translation of 
Origines typographicae (1767) includes a list of over six hundred Dutch incun- 
ables compiled by Visser—the so-called Naamlyst. In May 1808, a committee 
was appointed by Johan Meerman to assess the value of the Visser Collection. 
A year later, the committee could report its discovery of (among other things) 
two hundred and forty manuscripts from the fourteenth through seventeenth 
centuries that were of great significance for Dutch national history. The entire 
collection, meaning the incunables as well as the manuscripts, was acquired by 
the Royal Library in The Hague for twelve thousand Dutch guilders. According 
to an inventory drawn up at the time, “the papers related to Hugo Grotius and 
his family” could all be found “in one bundle.” This provides an important clue 
about the transmission and dispersal of Grotius’ working papers in the second 
half of the seventeenth century. It truly had been a family archive, incorporat- 
ing the papers of Grotius and Willem de Groot as well as of their descendants.?® 


28 KB, Ms. 129 Biz and Ms. 77 K 27 (all quotes taken from ‘Catalogus der verzameling van 
Handschriften, Oude drukken, Muntplaccaaten, zeldzame werken, redenrijkers, oud- en 
zeldzaamheden van wylen den Heer Mr. J. Visser in het jaar 1810 voor de Koninklijke Bi- 
bliotheek van zijne Erfgenamen aangekocht en overgenomen'—this is a copy in the hand 
of J.J. de Wit of an inventory drawn up by P.R. Feith); Brummel, Geschiedenis der Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek pp. 37-38; Singeling, Gezellige schrijvers pp. 298, 324; Ad Leerintveld, ‘Tot nut, 
eeren luister voor de Koninklijke Bibliotheek: De collectie handschriften van Jacob Visser' 
in: Manuscripten en miniaturen: studies aangeboden aan Anne S. Korteweg bij haar afscheid 
van de Koninklijke Bibliotheek ed. Jos Biemans, Klaas van der Hoek, Kathryn M. Rudy 
and Ed van der Vlist (Zutphen: Walburg Press, 2007) pp. 253-264; Jos van Heel, Jong 
geleerd, oud gedaan: Pieter van Damme, Jacob Visser en hun vriendschap met Willem 
van Westreenen’, Jaarboek voor Nederlandse Boekgeschiedenis 7 (2000) pp. 49-64; Collect- 
ors and collections: Koninklijke Bibliotheek, 1798-1998 ed. Marieke van Delft et al., transl. 
Lysbeth Croiset van Uchelen-Brouwer et al. (Zwolle: Waanders, 1998) pp. 40-43 (on Jacob 
Visser). 

Here is my (Dutch) transcription of entry no. 225 of Ms. 77 K 27 in the Dutch Royal 
Library, which provides an itimized description of the papers of Hugo Grotius, Willem de 
Groot and Pieter de Groot in the Visser Collection: 

[f. 217] Papieren rakende Hugo de Groot en deszelfs Famielje. Te zamen in een Pacquet 

waaronder uitmunten de volgende als 

— [current KB shelfmark: 129 B12.1] Broeders gevangenisse sedert May 1620, eigen- 
handig geschreven door Mr. Willem de Groot, broeder van Hugo de Groot. Dat 
boekje eindigt met d. 24 maart 1621 [f. 21°] en is bij geen Schrijver ooit gebruikt. 

— [current KB shelfmark: 129 B12.4] Manier van Procedeeren voor het Hof van Hol- 
land, Costumen en Usantien in Rhijnland in criminele zaken, generale costumen 
van Holland: Renten, Leestinghe, & Confiscatie, Leenen, Costumen van Holland: en 
Zeeuw|se] steden, Dijkrechten, Tolrechten, Aasdoms en Schependoms recht, offi- 
cieren en collegien in Holland en eindelijk Notabilia quaedam in den Leenhove 
van Holland en in der vasallen Leenhove. Geschreven bij eene zeer bekwame hand 
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3 What Can the Visser Collection Tell Us About the Transmission and 
Dispersal of Grotius’ Working Papers? 


In chapters 2 and 4, we briefly discussed the roles that Willem de Groot and his 
descendants had played in the transmission and dispersal of Grotius’ working 
papers. We noted that Willem de Groot had been his brother's literary agent 
in Holland, making him a de facto owner of any manuscripts in his posses- 
sion at the time of Grotius’ death. This explains why his descendants inherited 
the autographs of Quatuor Evangelia and Annotata ad Vetus Testamentum, for 
example. Yet other materials, such as the manuscript volumes containing Gro- 
tius’ correspondence as Swedish ambassador in Paris, must have been acquired 
by Willem de Groot at a later point in time. Probably, it was Pieter de Groot who 
decided to share his father’s working papers with his uncle and first cousins. A 
tight kinship network all but guaranteed that Grotius’ working papers would 
be handed down in both branches of the family. The sons of Willem de Groot 
had every reason to retain materials related to their famous uncle and hardly 
less prominent first cousin, particularly documents that spoke to the most dra- 
matic moments in the latter's lives. 


en met aanteekeningen van anderen vermeerderd, speciaal met die van Hugo de 
Groot, wiens kennelijke hand op menigvuldige plaatzen voorkomt. 

— [current KB shelfmark: 129 B12.3] Staat en inventaris gemaakt bij Johan Hallingh, 
van de goederen, meubelen, huizen, heerlijkheden &c. van Mr. Johan van Olden- 
barneveld, Rombout Hogerbeets, Johan de Haan, Hugo de Groot en Johannes Uit- 
tenbogaerd 

— [current KB shelfmark: 129 B12.5] Verzameling van 54 meest alle geschrevene stuk- 
ken, zoo requesten met derzelver apostillen, als brieven van Prins Maurits, de 
Staten Generaal, rapporten, declaratoiren &c. alle concerneerende de condemnatie 
van Mr. J. van Oldenbarnevelt en H. Grotius, gedurende de detentie van dezen 
laatsten op Louvesteijn, waaronder veele stukken door Grotius eigenhandig zelf 
bijeenverzameld en met een kort register voorzien. Voorts ligt voor in dit boek een 
uitgebreider register van Mr. J. Visser 

— [current KB shelfmark: 129 B12.9] Procedures in de zake van Mr. Pieter de Groot, 
[f. 227] gedaagde in persoon contra den Procureur Generaal. De uitgaaf is op 30 Oct. 
1771 geadverteerd geweest, doch op hooge ordre tegengehouden. 

— [current KB shelfmark: 129 B12.6] Stukken rakende de auctoriteit van de steden, 
om Burgers uit te zetten, en de quaestie met de twee Hoven in Holland. Deze 
verzameling bevat 63 stukken, voor welke gevoegd is een kort Register, geschreven 
met de kennelijke hand van Hugo Grotius, welke dit werk verzameld heeft. Men 
vindt er in verscheide minuten van Memorien en Deductien &c. door Grotius zelfs 
opgesteld en geschreven, mitsgaders alle origineele brieven van de staten van Hol- 
land, derzelver gecommitteerde Raden, en beide Hoven van Justitie, alle rakende 
dat onderwerp &c. &c. Ms. 
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The Grotiana bundle in the Visser Collection supports these conclusions. Of 
course, the bundle does contain various documents produced exclusively by 
or for Willem de Groot. A case in point is a deed of the States of Holland of 
1616-1617, drawn up on parchment, granting Willem de Groot and his father 
the right of collation with respect to a vicary in the St. Bavo Church in Haar- 
lem.?? Yet other materials are directly related to the most important caesura in 
Grotius’ life: the imprisonment at Loevestein Castle in 1619-1621. For example, 
the bundle contains an autograph diary kept by Willem de Groot during his 
brother's incarceration and a list of letters sent to the prisoner again in the 
hand of Willem de Groot.?? Nor can it be a coincidence that the bundle com- 
prises a copy of an inventory of Grotius' confiscated goods and possessions, 
drawn up by Johan Hallingh at the behest of the Dutch States General in 1620.?! 
Willem de Groot sought to minimize the detrimental consequences of his 
brother's conviction for high treason, and offered his full support to Grotius and 
his wife. Thus, the bundle comprises a bound manuscript volume indexed by 
Grotius and described by him as *documents relating to the [political] troubles 
[in Holland] from 1618 until [1626]. It includes copies of various petitions 
submitted by Maria van Reigersberch to the government authorities in Rot- 
terdam and The Hague to make her husband's imprisonment more bearable, 
while protesting the confiscation of his goods and possessions. Courtesy of Gro- 
tius' relatives and friends in Holland, this eclectic mixture of fifty-three docu- 
ments (letters, memoranda, pamphlets, petitions, placards, etcetera) must have 
reached Paris in the early 1620s. Grotius consulted it in writing his Verantwoor- 
dingh, for example.?? The bundle also contains a bound manuscript volume 


29 KB, Ms. 129 B12.8. 

30 JKB,Ms.129 B12.1 and Ms. 129 B12.2; Vollenhoven, Broeders gevangenisse pp. 95-155, 157-169; 
Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelijke nalatenschap van Hugo de Groot’. 

31 KB, Ms. 129 B12.3; Moll, ‘De confiscatie der goederen van Hugo de Groot’; Eyffinger, ‘De 
handschriftelijke nalatenschap van Hugo de Groot. 

The copy of Hallingh’s inventory in the Visser Collection must date from May 1630 or 
later. It explicitly notes the ruling of the Court of Holland and Zeeland which allowed 
Grotius to buy back the confiscated goods and possessions for sixty Dutch guilders. 

32 KB, Ms. 129 B12.5; Nellen, Hugo de Groot pp. 251-256, 285-296 and Hugo Grotius pp. 293- 
302, 340-353; Vollenhoven, Broeders gevangenisse pp. 27-30; Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelij- 
ke nalatenschap van Hugo de Groot’. 

Ms. 129 B12.5 contains an anonymous epitaph for Oldenbarnevelt from 1626, one sheet 
printed in plano by George Weselaar in Leiden. See pamphlet#3661 in the Knuttel Col- 
lection at the Dutch Royal Library: B.M. sacrvm generosi et illvstris herois Johannis ab 
Oldenbarnevelt ... sapientissimi, Hollandiae et VVest-Frisiae advocati, ... eivsmdemqve (sic) 
libertatis protomartyris sanctissimi constantissimi et innocentissimi qvod fvit. Hic qviescit 
(Leiden, 1626). 
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of sixty-three documents, compiled by Grotius as Pensionary of Rotterdam. 
Considering the volume's sensitive topic—whether, and under which circum- 
stances, the Holland towns had the authority to deport their own citizens—it 
could have been part of the materials which Jan de Groot removed from his 
son's house in Rotterdam in August 1618. We do not know whether this volume 
was shipped to Paris following Grotius' escape from Loevestein Castle. If it was, 
then it must have been inherited by Pieter de Groot in the first instance but 
passed to his uncle or first cousins at some point.33 

Documents produced by or for Pieter de Groot and his first cousins form part 
of the Grotiana bundle as well, testifying, once again, to a tight kinship net- 
work. A case in point is the manuscript volume entitled ‘De ordine et processu 
iudiciario ex observatione usus et stili Curiae Hollandiae, a guide to Dutch 
legal procedures, copied out by various clerks in the 1630s. Probably, it was 
put together for the benefit of Pieter de Groot. The young man registered as a 
lawyer with both the Court of Holland and Zeeland (Hof van Holland, Zeeland 
en West-Friesland) and High Court (Hoge Raad) in May 1638. He lived at his 
uncle's house in The Hague while doing his practical training. Did he leave the 
manuscript volume behind when he moved out? It is quite possible that Willem 
de Groot used it for writing his Isagoge ad Praxin Fori Batavici/Introduction to 
the Legal Procedures of the Court of Holland and Zeeland, published by Blaeu 
in Amsterdam in 1655.34 The Grotiana bundle also contains a dossier on Pieter 


33 KB, Ms. 129 B12.6; Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelijke nalatenschap van Hugo de Groot’. 

34 KB, Ms.129 B12.4; Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelijke nalatenschap van Hugo de Groot’; Willem 
de Groot, Isagoge ad Praxin Fori Batavici (Amsterdam: Blaeu, 1655), translated into Dutch 
as Inleyding tot de Practyck van den Hove van Holland (The Hague: Pieter Tongerloo, 1667). 

Pieter de Groot became alaw student in the late 1630s, training with his father as well as 
Willem de Groot. In August 1637, Pieter—like his father before him—obtained his doctor- 
ate in law from the University of Orléans. After more legal training in Paris, he returned to 
The Hague in May 1638. To his father’s distress, the young man disdained private practice, 
however, and aspired to a career in public service instead. 

A list of the voting-towns of Holland, along with the names of their permanent repre- 
sentatives in The Hague, can be found on the inside back cover of Ms. 129 B12.4. There is 
also a note to the effect that “[Cornelis Anthonisz.] van der Wolff from [the town of] Den 
Briel serves as secretary of the States of Holland and the Delegated States.” Van der Wolf 
did indeed occupy that position from 1621 until his death in 1639. The evidence suggests 
that we are dealing with a reference book for Dutch legal procedures used by Pieter de 
Groot in the late 1630s. See Van Leeuwen, Het Leven van Pieter de Groot pp. 29-37, 52-56 
and Nellen, Hugo de Groot p. 482 and Hugo Grotius pp. 595-597 

According to Eyffinger, Ms. 129 B12.4 contains notes in Grotius’ hand. I have my doubts, 
however. Willem de Groot and his nephew Pieter may well be responsible for some or all 
of the hand-written notes in the volume. 
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FIGURE 160 Twotables of contents—one by Grotius, the other by Jacob Visser—in a 
manuscript volume compiled by Grotius as Pensionary of Rotterdam 


de Groot's trial for high treason, including the verdict of the Court of Holland 
and Zeeland of December 1676, which declared the charges against Grotius' 
son null and void.?5 Finally, the bundle comprises eighteenth-century copies 
of materials relating to a financial dispute between Johan de Groot (1625-1678) 


35 KB, Ms. 129 B12.9 and Ms. 75 D14 (another copy of the 1676 trial proceedings in the Visser 
Collection). 

The written exchanges between Pieter de Groot's lawyer, Simon Middelgeest, and the 
public prosecutor of Holland, Johan Ruysch, were published by Jacobus Scheltema in 
Geschied- en Letterkundig Mengelwerk 11-111 pp. 1-224. Please note, however, that Schel- 
tema's source edition is based on transcriptions of two other copies of the trial proceed- 
ings: 

— one copy owned by Jacob Schonck (1770-1837), who served as a judge on the Dutch 

High Court (Hoog Gerechtshof) from 1813 until his death, and 
- another copy owned by "De Lange van Wyngaarden"— presumably, Cornelis Johan de 

Lange, Lord of Wijngaerden and Ringbroek, whom we met above as the proud owner 

of the 'bricklayer's jerkin, the family heirloom inherited by his wife Elisabeth Prins, a 

descendant of Pieter de Groot. 
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and Friedrich Casimir Kettler (1650-1698), “Prince of Courland.” Could Fran- 
cois Jacob van Overschie, the grandson of Johan de Groot, have arranged for 
a debt obligation signed by Kettler in 1676 to be copied out again in 1752? 
Was he responsible for compiling the bundle eventually acquired by Visser? As 
noted in chapter four, Van Overschie inherited valuable manuscript materials 
from his mother, donating autographs in Grotius’ hand to the Delft grammar 
school, for example. But why would Van Overschie have alienated this bundle, 
to whom, and when? Given the current state of our knowledge, it is impossible 
to answer these questions satisfactorily.36 


4 How Jacobus Scheltema Rearranged Grotius’ Working Papers and 
Marked Up the 1778 Inventory 


Finally, we need to take a closer look at the thirty-odd volumes of working 
papers preserved by the Cornets de Groot family in Rotterdam. As noted earlier, 
Meerman examined them in his quest for the missing books of Parallelon 
Rerumpublicarum. Yet it was Jacobus Scheltema who wrote comments on sev- 
eral documents, changed the titles of individual manuscript volumes, put the 
volumes in a different order, and marked up the 1778 inventory. Why should 
Jacobus Scheltema have taken an interest in the working papers of Grotius and 
Pieter de Groot? How did his aim to create a Dutch national history intersect 
with political developments in the Low Countries at the turn of the nineteenth 
century? 

Like many Dutch nationalists, the Frisian lawyer effortlessly made the switch 
from ardent Patriot to loyal servant of, first, President Schimmelpenninck, then 
King Louis Bonaparte of Holland and subsequently King William 1 of The 


36 KB, Ms. 129 B12.7; Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht p. 18; Catalogus 
Bibliothecae Collegii Literarii Gymnasii Delphensis f. A2-r. 

Ms. 129B12.7 contains a 1752 copy of the debt obligation signed by Friedrich Kasimir 
Kettler in the presence of notary Gerrit Steeman on 15 October 1676. The original debt 
obligation is extant at the Amsterdam Municipal Archives (GA Amsterdam 5075 inv.nr. 
02630). I thank Dr. Jaap Jacobs for bringing it to my attention. According to the debt oblig- 
ation, “Frederic Casimir, Prince of Courland” owed Johan de Groot nearly 8,800 Dutch 
guilders. 

Friedrich Kasimir Kettler entered Dutch military service in 1673. He married princess 
Sophie Amalie of Nassau-Siegen in The Hague on 5 October 1675. On Friedrich Kasimir 
Kettler, see Irene Neander, “Friedrich Kasimir” in: Neue Deutsche Biographie 5 (1961), S. 513- 
514 [Online-Version]; URL: https://www.deutsche-biographie.de/gndi24762123.html#ndbe 
ontent. 
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FIGURE 161 
Portrait of Jacobus Scheltema 


Netherlands. As secretary of the second division of the Royal Institute in Am- 
sterdam, he reported directly to Meerman in the latter’s capacity as Director- 
General for Arts and Science. Fittingly, he heaped praises on Meerman’s edition 
of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum in his Dutch biographical dictionary, published 
in 1805. Long before the French defeat at the Battle of the Nations (1813), Schel- 
tema was fully engaged in the writing of Dutch national history. No wonder that 
King William I decided to retain his services, appointing him, first, to the High 
Court of Finances and Maritime Affairs (Hooge Gerechtshof van Financién en 
Zee-zaaken), and then to the High Military Tribunal (Hoog Militair Gerechts- 
hof ). Scheltema still found time to publish three books on Russian-Dutch rela- 
tions in the early modern period—a topical subject, given the marriage of 
Anna Pavlovna of Russia (1795-1865) to the future Dutch king William 11 (1792— 
1849). As noted earlier, Scheltema’s shorter studies appeared in Geschied- en 
Letterkundig Mengelwerk, including several source publications on Maria van 
Reigersberch and Pieter de Groot.?" 


37 Jacobus Scheltema, Staatkundig Nederland 1 pp. 392-397 and Geschied- en Letterkundig 
Mengelwerk 11-1 pp. 95-109 (Maria van Reigersberch to Grotius, 12 Aug. 1624) and pp. 226- 
231 (poem on Jacob Westerbaan by Pieter de Groot), 11-111 (1819) pp. 1-224 (Pieter de 
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Scheltema’s adulation of Grotius was rooted in his religious sensibilities as 
well as his Dutch nationalism. He was a lifelong member of the Remonstrant 
Church in Amsterdam and served as librarian of the Remonstrant Seminary 
from 1807 until 1810. As we have seen in chapters 4 and 5, the Remonstrants 
considered Grotius to be one of their own. Did Scheltema ever consult the five 
volumes of Grotius’ working papers that Van Cattenburgh had donated to the 
Remonstrant Seminary? He failed to mention them in his Dutch biographical 
dictionary or his Geschied- en Letterkundig Mengelwerk. Nor do his publications 
contain a single reference to the volumes of working papers still in the pos- 
session of the son of Neeltje van Dulmerhorst. This is strange. For Scheltema 
subjected the collection to a detailed examination, probably at the turn of the 
nineteenth century.?? 

When did Scheltema gain access to the collection and to what purpose? It is 
difficult to provide a definite answer. Few people were aware of the collection's 
existence in the first half of the nineteenth century, largely on account of its 
removal to, first, Den Bosch and thence to the village of Cuyck. The manuscript 
materials were still warehoused in Rotterdam at the time of Meerman's perusal 
in June 1802. Thirty years later, Lieutenant General Anthonie Willem Hendrik 
Nolthenius de Man had to travel to Cuyck—the place where Hugo Cornets de 
Groot (1783-1864) lived out his life—to gain access to the collection. As noted 
in chapter 6, Nolthenius de Man was a votary of Dutch national history, just 
like Scheltema. In autumn 1833, the two men exchanged letters about Grotius' 
incarceration at Loevestein Castle, particularly the ‘Loevestein rummer' owned 
by Hugo Cornets de Groot. Scheltema wrote that he still intended to publish his 
"rich collection of Analecta Grotiana." Yet he never did. Was it because death 
intervened? Or had it been a long time— nearly three decades perhaps— since 
Scheltema had researched the papers inherited by Hugo Cornets de Groot??9 


Groot to Philip van Limborch, 17 March 1673 and materials related to Pieter's trial for high 
treason, including Simon van Middelgeest's reply to the public prosecutor and the verdict 
of the Court of Holland and Zeeland of Dec. 1676); Van der Aa, Biographisch woordenboek 
XVI-I pp. 264-274; NNBW 11 columns 1274-1275; Kloek and Mijnhardt, Dutch Culture in 
a European Perspective 11 pp. 191—217, 288—289, 384—388, 398, 421-425, 501—506, 508, 528; 
Verheijen, Nederland onder Napoleon p. 82; Mathijsen, Historiezucht pp. 116, 421-426. 

38 Scheltema, Het leven en de letterkundige verrigtingen van den geschiedschrijver Mr. Jacobus 
Scheltema pp. 24-25, 77, 103-104. 

39 MMW, Ms. 223/97 (Johan Gerbrand van Mierop to Johan Meerman, 13 Oct. 1801) and Ms. 
224/97 (Johan Gerbrand van Mierop to Johan Meerman, Rotterdam, 4 June 1802); KB, Cor- 
nets de Groot Archive 2, Volume xiv (2), f. 757—767, 80 (Arnoldus Carel van Diepenbrugge 
to H. Cornets de Groot and J.P. Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 15 May and 8 June 
1843), 27 f. 12—13 (Anthonie Willem Hendrik Nolthenius de Man to Hugo Cornets de Groot, 
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As we saw in chapter 6, the ancestral portraits and papers of the Cornets 
de Groot family, along with several Grotius memorabilia, were handed over to 
Willem Alexander Erich in May 1803. Nine months earlier, his wife’s two chil- 
dren had been declared to be adults in a legal sense. Armed with a power of 
attorney signed by the children, Erich travelled to Rotterdam to discharge their 
uncle, Jacob van Zuylen van Nyevelt, of the trusteeship of the fideicommissary 
capital of 55,000 Dutch guilders. Willem Hendrik Dreux, also one of the chil- 
dren’s guardians, was present at the meeting with the army officer. He arranged 
for the family heirlooms to be transferred to Erich on this occasion as well. Since 
the latter received a detailed report regarding the guardians’ administration of 
the fideicommissary capital, it is entirely possible that he was also provided 
with a new, itemized list of the family heirlooms. Dreux must have requested 
Scheltema’s assistance on this occasion, particularly with an eye to the thirty- 
odd volumes of working papers.^? 

What did Scheltema make of the remnants of the personal archives of Gro- 
tius and Pieter de Groot? How did he renumber the manuscript volumes? As 
appendix 11 shows, he was keen to impose a more rational order on the mater- 
ials. The six volumes of newssheets (nouvelles), currently at the Riksarkivet in 
Stockholm, had not been grouped together in the 1778 inventory, but listed as 


March 1832, copy), f. 15 (drawing by Nolthenius de Man of the ‘Loevestein rummer' in the 
possession of Hugo Cornets de Groot), f. 85-86, 89 (Jacobus Scheltema's remarks on the 
material remains relating to Grotius at Loevestein Castle), f. 99-100 (Jacobus Scheltema 
to Nolthenius de Man, 12 Nov. 1833), f. 103" (note by Nolthenius de Man, stating that the 
‘Loevestein rummer' was still owned by Hugo Cornets de Groot in 1833), 31 f. 16 (note by 
Nolthenius de Man on an engraved portrait of Pieter de Groot, to the effect that the ori- 
ginal painting was still in the possession of Hugo Cornets de Groot in Cuyck “anno 1832"), 
55 f. 127, 13 r (Hugo Cornets de Groot to Nolthenius de Man in Den Bosch, 25 March and 
13 July 1832); Van der Aa, Biographisch woordenboek x111 p. 282; J.M.F. IJsseling, ‘Nolthenius 
de Man en de kunstenaar Melort uit Breda, Engelbrecht van Nassau x, no.1 (1991) pp. 16-18. 

40 NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.02, no. 77 (list of family heirlooms transferred 
to the guardians of the children of Neeltje van Dulmerhorst, April 1799, and Erich’s dis- 
missal of Jacob van Zuylen van Nyevelt as administrator of the fideicommissary capital of 
55,000 Dutch guilders in May 1803), nos. 78-79 (documents relating to the estate of Pieter 
Cornets de Groot (17391786), including materials relating to the trusteeship of assets 
worth 55,000 Dutch guilders inherited by the children of Neeltje van Dulmerhorst) and 
no. 81 (correspondence between Jacob van Zuylen van Nyevelt and the municipality of 
Ginneken en Bavel in July and August 1802, regarding the veniam aetatis requested for the 
children of Neeltje van Dulmerhorst); KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 2 f. 75-76 (Arnoldus 
Carel van Diepenbrugge to J.P. Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 15 May 1843), 53 f. 1243- 
1260 (power of attorney for W.A. Erich) and f. 1264 (invoice sent to Willem Hendrik Dreux, 
executor of the estate of Pieter Cornets de Groot); Grotius, Parallelon Rerumpublicarum 
ed. Meerman I pp. xxxiii-xxxv, xlix, IV pp. 175-176. 
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FIGURE 162 Front and back of the ‘Inventory of the Papers and Books of Hugo and Pieter 
de Groot etcetera in chest no. 1, signed on 2 April 1778 by Pieter and Jan Cor- 
nets de Groot. The left column consists of comments by Jacobus Scheltema. 
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volumes 3-5, 8-9, and 13. Scheltema decided to create an ascending chronolo- 
gical order. He first renumbered volume no. g as no. 22 and put a short descrip- 
tion on its marbled paper wrapper— “materials for the official Nouvelles, 1636." 
He then applied this procedure to volume no. 13, which he renumbered as 
no. 23 and designated as “contributions to the Nouvelles, 1637.” The four remain- 
ing volumes received the same treatment. Scheltema renumbered them as 
volumes 24, 25, 26 and 27, writing the respective dates of 1638, 1639, 1640 and 
1641 on their marbled paper wrappers. The available evidence suggests that 
Scheltema dealt in a similar vein with the papers produced by and for Grotius in 
his capacity as Advocate-Fiscal of Holland. Four manuscript volumes are extant 
at the Dutch National Archives in The Hague. The volumes designated 14, 1, 
and6 in the1778 inventory were renumbered 9, 10 and 12, respectively. It seems 
safe to assume that Scheltema also renumbered volume 1 as 11. There is no 
longer a marbled paper wrapper to prove it, however. Few manuscript volumes 
survive in their original bindings, in fact. Still, the two examples suggest that 
chronology was Scheltema's guiding principle in renumbering the manuscript 
volumes. He assigned lower numbers to the earliest materials and higher num- 
bers to the later ones.*! 

If Scheltema compiled a new, itemized list of what remained of the personal 
archives of Grotius and Pieter de Groot, it has not survived. Still, his under- 
standing of their material and intellectual legacies can be gauged from the com- 
ments he left in the margin of the 1778 inventory and from the short descrip- 
tions he put on the marbled paper wrappers. He clearly sought to improve upon 
the 1778 inventory. For example, he noted that the Nouvelles of 1638-1640 also 
included "appendices and other materials that pertain to Grotius' correspond- 
ence as [Swedish] ambassador." He provided a far more accurate analysis of the 
contents of a manuscript volume that had been summarily described in the 
1778 inventory as "military affairs" He wrote on the marbled paper wrapper: 
“matters relating to Grotius' position as Advocate-Fiscal [of Holland], particu- 
larly letters of marque, piracy.’ In the case of the six manuscript volumes con- 
taining scribal copies of the resolutions of the States of Holland, he commented 
in the margin of the 1778 inventory that these volumes properly belonged to 
the town of Rotterdam.*? He noted as well that Pieter de Groot's trial records, 


41 Appendix 11; GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322; RA, Diplomatica Gallica 9- 
10; NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplement 11-v (1.10.35.02, nos. 41-44); Catalogue de 
Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 19-20; Smelt, 
‘Beschrijving eener Verzameling Papieren afkomstig van Hugo de Groot’ pp. 87-105. 

42 Appendices 1 & 11; GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322; Briefwisseling VIII no. 3282 
(Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 3 Oct. 1637) and 1x no. 3532 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 
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contained in one manuscript volume, were “incomplete” and that the corres- 
pondence between Pieter de Groot and John de Witt, contained in another 
manuscript volume, had appeared in print for the most part already. Nor could 
Scheltema refrain from annotating individual documents. A case in point is 
a manuscript volume extant in Rotterdam Municipal Library which the 1778 
inventory describes as “church affairs, excerpts and other rarities.” Scheltema 
characterized it as “remarkable” in the inventory’s left margin. The first docu- 
ment in the volume is a draft reply of the Dutch States General to a proposal of 
Dudley Carleton, English ambassador in The Hague, for the calling of a national 
synod of the Dutch Reformed Church (1617). Scheltema signaled on f. 1 that, 
although the document had been written out by a clerk, the corrections were 
in Oldenbarnevelt's hand. Similarly, he wrote on f. 254 that Gerard Brandt Sr. 
had annotated this draft proposal of the States of Holland for the calling of a 
provincial synod. Did he realize that Pieter de Groot had made the manuscript 
volume available for the writing of Historie der Reformatie?^3 

In evaluating the contents of each volume, Scheltema was as opinionated as 
other nineteenth-century historians. He was also inconsistent in his judgment. 
His grasp of the materials was uneven at best. For example, he noted in the 
left margin of the 1778 inventory that the Nouvelles of 1638, 1639, and 1640 were 
“not without value." Yet he changed his mind while examining the Nouvelles 
of 1637, which he dismissed as “of no importance.” Examining the papers that 


19 April 1638) and no. 3643 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 26 June 1638); GAR, Oud Archief 
van de Stad Rotterdam, inv. nos. 1629, 2968-2973, and Archief van de Commissie voor het 
Archief, no. 6 (incoming correspondence, 1858-1869: letter of the Rotterdam town council 
to the municipal archivist, J.H. Scheffer, 23 Nov. 1864), no. 7 (incoming correspondence, 
1870-1904: item 241, Chr. Snelleman to J.H.W. Unger, 13 April 1886 and Robert Fruin to 
J.H.W. Unger, 3 May 1886) and no. 12 (outgoing correspondence, 1858-1869: letter of the 
Municipal Archive Committee to the Rotterdam town council, 9 Nov. 1864); J.H.W. Unger, 
‘De Resolutién van de Staten van Holland van 1577 en 1578; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp.12— 
13, 63-67, 76. 

As noted in chapter 2, Grotius had wanted to use the six volumes of resolutions of the 
States of Holland as a bargaining chip in negotiations with the Rotterdam town govern- 
ment over his backpay as Pensionary of Rotterdam. 

43 Appendices 1 & 11; GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322, Ms. 38, f. 254 and Ms. 
40, f. 1; John de Witt, Brieven, geschreven ende gewisselt tusschen den Heer Johan de Witt, 
raedt-pensionaris en groot-segelbewaerder van Hollandt en West-Vrieslandt; ende de gevol- 
maghtigden van den Staedt der Vereenighde Nederlanden, 6 vols. (The Hague: Hendrick 
Scheurleer, 1723-1725) 11: Synde de verdere negociatien van den heer C. van Beuningen, in 
Vranckryck; ende die van den heer P. de Groot, in Sweden; Scheltema, Geschied- en Letterkun- 
dig Mengelwerk 11-111 pp. 1-224; Brandt, Historie der Reformatie 11; Weststeijn, Commercial 
Republicanism in the Dutch Golden Age p. 323; Eijnatten, ‘Lodestars of Latitude’ p. 72. 
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FIGURE 163 

Marbled paper wrapping of a manu- 
script volume compiled by Grotius 
as Advocate-Fiscal of Holland and 
Zeeland, with Jacobus Scheltema’s 
description of its contents 


pertained to Grotius’ labors as Advocate-Fiscal of Holland, he considered one 
manuscript volume to be “of no significance,’ and wrote off another as “unread- 
able; drafts."^^ A scribal copy of De Imperio and the autograph of Historia Got- 
thorum received his thumbs-up as “important for the study of literature.’*5 As 
a Remonstrant, Scheltema tended to privilege the manuscript volumes related 
to the religious and political disputes that had convulsed the Dutch Republic 
during the Twelve Years Truce. Materials that he barely understood because 
they had remained unpublished were set aside as unimportant. For example, 
he failed to relate a set of papers on “East Indian affairs” to Grotius’ early writ- 
ings on natural law and natural rights theory, contained in another manuscript 
volume. He described the latter volume, rather lamely, as “quite a few papers 


44 Appendices 1 & 11; GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322; RA, Diplomatica Gallica 
9-10; NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplements 111 & rv (1.10.35.02: 42-43); Catalogue de 
Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 19-20. 

45 X Appendices 1 & 11; GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322 and Ms. 2245; KB, Ms. 131 
C21; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff 
p. 28; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 67-71; Grotius, De Imperio, ed. Van Dam pp. 48-52; Van 
Dam, 'Grotius' manuscript of De Imperio Summarum Potestatum circa Sacra identified’; 
Janssen, ‘Hugo Grotius, Antiquarianism and the Gothic Myth’. 
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FIGURE 164 A scribal copy of De Imperio Summarum Potestatum Circa Sacra in Grotius’ 
possession, with Grotius’ handwritten notes and corrections 


of great consequence, but also a lot of little value.” The spectacular discovery 
of Ms. BPL 917—known to us as De Jure Praedae—had to await the auction of 
Grotius’ working papers in 1864.46 

Thankfully, there is no indication that Dreux paid any attention to Schel- 
tema's value-laden judgements. As a guardian of Neeltje van Dulmerhorst's 
son, his overriding concern was to keep the collection intact. As we saw in 
chapter 6, the child's grandfather had stipulated in his last will and testament 
that the family archives and portraits should be bequeathed in their entirety 
to his heirs in the male line. A comparison of the 1864 auction catalogue and 


46 Appendices 1 & 11; GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322; NA, Collectie Hugo de 
Groot, Supplement I (1.10.35.02:40); UBL, Ms. BPL 917—922; GAR, access no. 33.01 (Hands- 
chriftenverzameling Rotterdam) Ms. 524 and Ms. 3366-3367; UBA, Bibliotheca Rosenthali- 
ana, Ms. Ros. 350: 1-2; EH, Ms. EH 48 A2 and Ms. EH 48 As, inv.nos. 6, 8, 9; Robert Fruin, 
‘Een onuitgegeven werk van Hugo de Groot’ in: Robert Fruin, Verspreide Geschriften 111 
pp. 367-445, translated into English as ‘An Unpublished Work of Hugo Grotius, Biblio- 
theca Visseriana 5 (1925) pp. 3-71; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, 
ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 11-20, 25-27; Smelt, ‘Beschrijving’ pp. 73-105; Noord- 
hoff, Beschrijving pp. 54-62. 
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FIGURE 165 

Portrait of J.P. Cornets de 
Groot van Kraaijenburg, aged 
33 


the 1778 inventory as marked up by Scheltema suggests that their transfer into 
the keeping of Willem Alexander Erich did not result in any manuscript losses. 
For many years, the army officer would store the collection in a warehouse in 
Den Bosch, where he was stationed with his regiment. However, as also noted 
in chapter 6, a few items did disappear prior to the collection’s handover to 
Dreux. Jacob van Zuylen van Nyevelt, husband of Adriana Maria Cornets de 
Groot and executor of the estate of his brother-in-law, Jan Cornets de Groot, 
retained two sets of papers that had once belonged to Grotius and Pieter de 
Groot. The couple’s male descendants carefully preserved the physical proofs 
of their ties to an illustrious lineage, and only deposited the papers at the Dutch 
National Archives in the early 1960s.*” 

As shown in the next chapter, the son of Neeltje van Dulmerhorst simil- 
arly sought to keep control of the collection as a mark of his genteel birth. 
For example, he rejected a proposal of his brother-in-law, Arnoldus Carel van 


47 NA, Archief van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.01, no. 13 and 2.21.179.02, no. 67. 
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Diepenbrugge, to sell the Mierevelt portraits of Grotius and Maria van Reigers- 
berch to the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam. He cited the testamentary disposi- 
tion of his grandfather and namesake, by virtue of which he considered himself 
to be the sole owner during his lifetime. Did he treat the family archives and 
portraits as a personal insurance policy? Were these the only things of real value 
left to him, following the bankruptcy in 1818 of the Rotterdam broker who had 
administered his financial assets? The annual income of a minor tax official in 
Cuyck never came close to that of an army general like Van Diepenbrugge. As 
his financial difficulties mounted, however, he started to sell off small pieces 
of at least one of the Grotius memorabilia, i.e., a coat allegedly worn by the 
Pensionary of Rotterdam. Still, he held on to the family archives and portraits 
right until his death in 1864. Was it because he could? Did he wish to make the 
point that he, and he alone, decided on their fate? The lifelong bachelor had 
no intention of leaving the collection intact to his sister or his nephew, Karel 
Hugo van Diepenbrugge (18171889). Nor did he seriously consider transferring 
it to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg (1808-1878), a scion of 
the family’s junior branch. The latter had a strong claim to the collection as a 
descendant in the male line of the younger half-brother of the Rotterdam bur- 
gomaster. Yet it was a tobacconist in Cuyck, Jean Baptiste Regouin (d.1866), who 
took possession of the manuscript materials and printed books on the death of 
his lodger, Hugo Cornets de Groot. It set in motion a chain of events resulting 
in the auction of 1864. 


CHAPTER 8 


End of the Lineage: How Hugo Cornets de Groot 
Disposed of His Grotiana (1803-1864) 


The auction of Grotius' working papers in November 1864 was perhaps not a 
direct consequence of the mésalliance of Pieter Cornets de Groot and Neeltje 
van Dulmerhorst, but it was not unrelated either. As noted in chapter 6, the sib- 
lings of the Rotterdam city councilor (vroedschap) totally disapproved of the 
marriage, which they regarded as prejudicial to the lineage's honor and dig- 
nity. Following the city councilor's death in April 1786, they wanted the widow 
and her children to move as far away as possible. Neeltje van Dulmerhorst was 
happy to oblige, marrying Willem Alexander Erich, a Dutch army officer sta- 
tioned in Den Bosch. Her two children would never return to their city of birth 
and lived out their lives in the provinces of Northern Brabant and Gelderland. 
Ostracized by their Rotterdam relatives, they had no access to the elite support 
networks that offered a measure of protection against financial disaster, and 
that functioned as a source of suitable job opportunities and eligible marriage 
partners. The obscure lives of Neeltje van Dulmerhorst's children contrasted 
markedly with the brilliant careers of their first cousins in Rotterdam. Hugo 
van Zuylen van Nyevelt (1781-1853) was a power broker in the Rotterdam town 
government, for example, and a confidant of King William 1 of The Netherlands, 
whom he served as ambassador in Stockholm, Madrid, Istanbul, and London. 
Yet the diplomat realized that by shunning the progeny of Neeltje van Dulmer- 
horst, he also denied himself access to an important collection of ancestral 
paintings and papers.! 

The senior branch of the family would die out with Hugo Cornets de Groot 
(1783-1864). A minor tax collector and lifelong bachelor, he resided in a board- 
inghouse in the village of Cuyck, literally surrounded by Grotius' working 
papers. His indolence and lack of ambition, not to mention the strained family 
relations, precipitated the dramatic events that unfolded after his death. In a 
small way, he tried to live off the family name. He responded to the inquiries 


1 NNBW II, columns 1521-1522; NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.03, no. 7n.; KB, Cor- 
nets de Groot archive 2 f. 288-289 (Hugo van Zuylen van Nyevelt to Johan Pieter Cornets de 
Groot van Kraaijenburg, 22 Oct. 1845); appendix v11r; on elite networks in Holland in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, see De Jong, Met goed fatsoen, Kooijmans, Onder regenten, 
Schmidt, Om de eer van de familie and Mak, De levens van Jan Six. 
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from (distant) relatives by asserting his ownership of the family archive and 
ancestral paintings, along with the Grotius memorabilia, of course. Few people 
gained access to the collection during his lifetime. Yet he was happy to alienate 
small pieces of a black velvet-and-lace coat allegedly worn by Grotius, trading 
these for improved job prospects, for example. He lived to the ripe old age of 
eighty-one and became increasingly isolated. At the time of his death, he had 
no contact with his nephew Karel Hugo van Diepenbrugge (18171889), his sole 
and universal heir. 

Hugo Cornets de Groot kept his distance from his immediate relatives, which 
sealed the collection's fate. The last will and testament of his grandfather con- 
tained a fideicommissum stipulating that the entire collection of papers, paint- 
ings and memorabilia should be passed intact to the burgomaster's heirs in the 
direct male line, and, in the case of a failure of the lineage's senior branch, to 
the male descendants of Johan Cornets de Groot (1736-1782). Yet the bachelor 
in Cuyck had no intention of complying with the fideicommissum. When Karel 
Hugo van Diepenbrugge attended his uncle's funeral in February 1864, he dis- 
covered that Jean Baptiste Regouin had taken possession of what was left of 
the family archive, allegedly in lieu of the rent still owed by the deceased. The 
landlord-cum-tobacconist tried to strike a lucrative deal with Johan Pieter Cor- 
nets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, head of the family's junior branch. When it 
fell through, he used the working papers of Grotius and Pieter de Groot to pay 
off his debts to the Rotterdam merchant Christiaan Snelleman. A businessman 
first and foremost, it was Snelleman who arranged for the papers to be auc- 
tioned by Martinus Nijhoff in The Hague. 

This chapter examines what happened to the collection of papers, portraits 
and Grotius memorabilia that were in the possession of Hugo Cornets de Groot 
for over half a century. Who had access to the collection, and, more import- 
antly, who did not? Was it a well-considered decision on the bachelor's part 
to gift the manuscript volumes and printed books to his landlord, leaving only 
the portraits and memorabilia to his nephew? And finally, how could it be that 
most of the manuscript volumes ended up in the hands of a Rotterdam mer- 
chant? As noted in chapter 6, the Rotterdam burgomaster and his two sons had 
taken every precaution to keep the collection in family hands. Yet by the time 
Hugo Cornets de Groot breathed his last, the fideicommissum had lost its legal 
force entirely and much of its moral cogency as well. The result was the auc- 
tion of the working papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot in November 
1864, which did not just accelerate the process of dispersal, but also made it 
irreversible. 
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1 A Visit from Lieutenant-General A.W.H. Nolthenius de Man in 
March 1832 


As we have seen in chapter 7, Willem Alexander Erich took possession of the 
archives, paintings and Grotius memorabilia of the Cornets de Groot family in 
May 1803, holding power of attorney on behalf of his stepchildren. Not much 
is known about what happened to the collection during Erich’s lifetime. In 
1816, his stepdaughter Jacoba Adriana Cornets de Groot (1785-1863) married 
the Dutch army officer Arnoldus Carel van Diepenbrugge. If we may believe 
the latter, the portraits of the Cornets de Groot family filled the walls of a “reas- 
onably big hall” in Den Bosch at that point. Van Diepenbrugge proposed selling 
the Mierevelt portraits of Grotius and Maria van Reigersberch to reverse “the 
loss of ... fortune” suffered by his wife and brother-in-law. The Rotterdam broker 
responsible for administering their financial assets had gone bankrupt in July 
1818. Van Diepenbrugge took the initiative to open negotiations with Anton 
Reinhard Falck (1777-1843), Secretary of Education and Industry from 1818 until 
1824. The two paintings were of great interest to the government of King Wil- 
liam rof The Netherlands, ruler of a composite state consisting of modern-day 
Luxembourg, Belgium, and The Netherlands. Once again, state building in the 
Low Countries went hand in hand with efforts to create acommon and useable 
past, wherein the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam and its celebration of Dutch 
national heroes played a prominent part. Van Diepenbrugge's negotiations with 
Falck went nowhere, however. The army officer had reckoned without his recal- 
citrant brother-in-law. Citing the Rotterdam burgomaster’s last will and test- 
ament, Hugo Cornets de Groot reminded Van Diepenbrugge that the entire 
collection of portraits, papers and Grotius memorabilia had to be passed down 
in the male line and could not be alienated at any time.? 

The collection was still intact a decade later. Lieutenant General Anthonie 
Willem Hendrik Nolthenius de Man, a keen collector of Dutch manuscripts 
and antiquities as well as an accomplished draftsman, was able to inspect it in 


2 NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.02, nos. 77, 81; KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 
2 f. 75-76, and 53 f. 1243-1260; GAR, Doopregisters, Trouwregisters, Begraafregisters Rotter- 
dam, 1573-1811, no. 1.02 (birth certificate of Dirk Antony Bisschop, the Rotterdam broker who 
administered the assets of the children of Neeltje van Dulmerhorst) and Gemeentesecre- 
tarie Rotterdam afd. Bevolking, Burgerlijke Stand, Verkiezingen en Militaire Zaken, 1811-1986, 
no. 494.01 (death certificate of Dirk Antony Bisschop); NNBW 1 columns 845-847; Frere-Smith, 
Manual of South African Trust Law pp. 130-132; Vroom, Het wonderlid van Jan de Wit; Waar 
de blanke top der duinen ed. Van Sas; Mathijsen, Historiezucht pp. 329-335, 350-355, 428- 
437. 
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FIGURE 166 
Portrait of Anthonie 
Willem Hendrik 
3 (A.WH.) Nolthenius 
BORN SORORE OA AA OA ATASS TM de Man 


March 1832.3 The army officer sent Hugo Cornets de Groot a thank-you note 
later that month. He realized that he had been given unprecedented access 
“to your family tableaus and related documents,” along with the “manuscripts.” 
Fortunately for us, he kept an ample record of his visit to Cuyck. For example, 


) u 


he made a careful drawing of the ‘Loevestein rummer, “of which Your Honor 
is the owner,” and produced a lengthy description of the jerkin, trousers and 
coat allegedly worn by Grotius as Pensionary of Rotterdam. He wrote on an 


3 Van der Aa, Biographisch woordenboek x111 p. 282; J.M.F. IJsseling, ‘Nolthenius de Man en de 
kunstenaar Melort uit Breda’, Engelbrecht van Nassau x, no. 1 (1991) pp. 1618; Tilburg, The 
Netherlands, Tilburg University (ru), Brabant Collectie (https://www.tilburguniversity.edu/ 
nl/campus/brabantcollectie/), Databank Topografisch-Historische Atlas, entry for ‘A.W.H. 
Nolthenius de Man’. 

In 1837, A.W.H. Nolthenius de Man became a founding member of the Provincial Society of 
Arts and Sciences in Northern Brabant. Dozens of his drawings are still extant in the Society’s 
archives, preserved at the University of Tilburg in The Netherlands. 
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engraved portrait of Pieter de Groot that the original painting belonged to Hugo 
Cornets de Groot. Clearly, he had seen it in situ. Pieter de Groot was depicted 
“with dark brown hair, blue eyes and a skin of brownish hue, a white ruff with a 
lace border, yellow silk jerkin with embroidered facing or black lace; and white 
puffed sleeves." Nolthenius de Man had not just taken sense impressions home. 
According to the thank-you note, Hugo Cornets de Groot had obliged him as 
well with a small piece of lace, shorn from "the remnants of the coat of Hugo 
Grotius." The grateful collector now requested a certificate of authenticity and 
some genealogical information. As a quid pro quo, he enclosed his depiction of 
the ‘Loevestein rummer' and a print of the Delfos drawings of the ‘bricklayer’s 
jerkin, allegedly worn by Grotius on his journey from Gorinchem to Antwerp 
in March 1621. The letter writer surmised (correctly) that this garment was still 
in the possession of the Prins family, descendants of one of the daughters of 
Pieter de Groot. His correspondent in Cuyck replied by return of post, supply- 
ing the desired genealogical information and certificate of authenticity. There 
was little altruism involved, however. Hugo Cornets de Groot simply sought 
to procure better job prospects. In July 1832, he contacted Nolthenius de Man 
about a position as tax inspector in Heusden (which he never got), promising 
Grotius memorabilia in return. The bachelor, not yet fifty years old, displayed a 
worrying readiness to alienate family heirlooms for his own private gain, which 
he combined with a far-reaching indifference towards his own relatives and 
illustrious lineage.^ 


4 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 27, f. 12-13 (Nolthenius de Man to Hugo Cornets de Groot, 
March 1832, copy) f. 10" and 16* (Nolthenius de Man's description of the ‘Loevestein 
Glass’), and 55, f. 127-137 (Hugo Cornets de Groot to Nolthenius de Man, 25 March and 13 July 
1832); Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, object no. BK-NM-12233 (fragments of a seventeenth-century 
black velvet-and-lace coat, which can be viewed online at https://www.rijksmuseum.nl/en/ 
collection/BK-NM-12233) and History Department Documentation Files, BK-NM-5401; Rot- 
terdam, Museum Rotterdam, object nos. 20534-A-B, 20535, 25436, and Atlas van Stolk, $1620 
nos. 55-58. 

It was at the behest of Nolthenius de Man and various others to whom he sold pieces of 
the black velvet-and-lace coat allegedly worn by Grotius that Hugo Cornets de Groot signed 
the certificates of authenticity still extant at the Rijksmuseum Amsterdam and Museum Rot- 
terdam. 
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FIGURE 167 Drawing of the ‘Loevestein rummer, made by A.W.H. Nolthenius de Man 
when visiting Hugo Cornets de Groot in Cuyck on 5 March 1832 
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FIGURE 168 Portrait of Pieter de Groot, with a note by A.W.H. Nolthenius de Man to the 


effect that the original painting was in the possession of Hugo Cornets de 
Groot in 1832 
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2 An Epistolary Exchange between Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot 
van Kraaijenburg and Distant Relatives in Cuyck and Nijmegen 


While Pieter de Groot's last male descendant in the direct line eked out an 
uneventful existence in Cuyck, the grandsons of Johan Cornets de Groot en- 
joyed flourishing careers in the Dutch military and civil service. The younger 
half-brother of the Rotterdam burgomaster had served as an officer in the army 
of the Dutch States General. His son, Adriaan David Cornets de Groot (1768- 
1827), had combined a military career with brief stints as a magistrate and tax 
collector, first in The Netherlands, then in the Dutch East Indies, ending his 
days as Governor of Gresik in East Java. Not surprisingly, his three surviving 
sons all made their careers in the Dutch East Indies as well. Both Johan Hora 
Cornets de Groot (1796-1831) and Hugo Cornets de Groot (1798-1847) started 
out as officers in the Dutch colonial army, but then spent many years in the 
Dutch colonial service. Their respective careers culminated in the assistant- 
governorship of Surabaya (East Java) and in the governorship of Besuki (again 
East Java). The third son, Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, was 
an even more successful civil servant in both Batavia and The Hague. He served 
as General Secretary of the Dutch East Indies from 1837 until 1840. Two years 
later, he became the highest-ranking civil servant at the Colonial Office in The 
Hague. In 1847, he returned to Batavia to join the Council of the Dutch East 
Indies, the eastern empire’s highest governing body, of which he remained a 
member for four years. In 1861, he served a brief stint as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. Finally, he became a member of the Council of State, the highest 
advisory body of the Dutch government. The junior branch of the Cornets de 
Groot family evidently thrived in the nineteenth century—in sharp contrast 
with the last remnant of the senior branch.5 

Itis hardly surprising that when Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijen- 
burg and his elder brother returned to The Netherlands in 1840, they should 
seek to capitalize on their successful careers in the East Indies by applying to 
the Dutch Crown for ennoblement. Like his father, King William 11 of The Neth- 
erlands encouraged the old patrician families to submit requests for ennoble- 
ment. Both monarchs sought to create a broad-based and unified elite for their 
new state, thus overcoming the bitter political divisions that had marked the 
final days of the Dutch Republic. Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijen- 


5 Nederland's Adelsboek 83 (1993) pp. 512-525 (genealogy of the junior branch of the Cornets de 
Groot family, including the conditions for ennoblement by royal decree on 22 March 1843); 
appendix vin. 
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DEZIGT OP BEZOEK EN DEN GOENONG RINGGIT VUE DE BEZOEK ET DU GOENONG RINGGIT. 
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FIGURE 169 ‘Vue de Bezoeki et du Goenong Ringgit’, i.e., view of Besuki and the mountain 
Ringit in East Java 


burg and his elder brother became baronets by royal decree in March 1843. 
There were strings attached, however. The two brothers had to submit proofs 
of the alleged noble status of a fifteenth-century French ancestor, proofs which 
they sought to obtain from their "cousin" in Cuyck.® 

In early May 1843, the brothers contacted Hugo Cornets de Groot to com- 
municate the happy news of their ennoblement, provided they could satisfy 
the Dutch Crown of Grotius' descent from the "aristocratic Cornets family in 
France.” They sought to establish whether Hugo Cornets de Groot was in pos- 
session of the family portraits and papers, which might contain valuable gene- 
alogical information. They already possessed a copy of the itemized list of the 
collection, signed by Pieter and Jan Cornets de Groot in April 1778. They were 


6 Idem; KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 2 Band xiv (2) f. 67"-” (H. Cornets de Groot and Johan 
Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg to H. Cornets de Groot in Cuyck, 1 May 1843, draft); 
Van Sas, De metamorphose van Nederland. 
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also aware of the fact that the Rotterdam burgomaster had sought to keep the 
collection intact and in family hands by inserting a fideicommissum in his last 
will and testament. As grandsons of the burgomaster's half-brother, they had a 
strong claim to it, should their sixty-year-old “cousin” die without male issue.” 
None of this served to impress the addressee, however. Hugo Cornets de Groot 
replied in the middle of May that he could not be of any assistance. The ances- 
tral papers comprised “manuscripts of great learning,” but largely irrelevant 
to the study of genealogy, and they were difficult to read “due to age and the 
antiquated hand-writing" This was not the end of the matter, however. Van 
Diepenbrugge then got in touch withJohan Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg 
and the latter's elder brother, to enlist their support for his own application for 
ennoblement.? 

The retired army general wrote the two men a long letter in the middle of 
May 1843, congratulating them on their ennoblement. He had submitted his 
own application three years earlier—largely for the benefit of his son Karel 
Hugo van Diepenbrugge. However, he had not heard anything since then. 
Were the brothers able to help? He noted with regret that his brother-in-law 
had never petitioned the Dutch king, believing “his family name too grand to 
become part of the new [Dutch] nobility.”® 

Van Diepenbrugge was happy to share whatever knowledge he had of the 
family portraits and papers. He correctly noted that the collection had been 
kept at the Noord-Nieuwland country estate during the lifetime of Pieter Cor- 
nets de Groot. Yet he seems to have been unaware of the fact that it had been 
in the possession of Jan Cornets de Groot as well. Instead, he assumed that the 


7 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 2, Vol. x1v (1) f. 14 and Vol. xiv (2) f. 67775; Frere-Smith, Manual 
of South African Trust Law pp. 130-132. 

It was the widow of Adriaan Stolker (1751-1835) who provided Johan Pieter Cornets de 
Groot van Kraaijenburg with a copy of the list of the ancestral paintings and papers signed 
by Pieter and Jan Cornets de Groot in April 1778. Adriaan Stolker had been a Remonstrant 
minister in Rotterdam and, at one time, a committed Patriot. He edited six autograph let- 
ters of Grotius as Hugonis Grotii epistolae sex ineditae (Leiden, 1809). He collected primary 
sources in order to write a history of the Remonstrant Church. His widow donated these to 
the town of Rotterdam. Did Stolker have access to the voluminous manuscript collection of 
the Cornets de Groot family in Rotterdam prior to its removal to Den Bosch in 1803? See NNBW 
IV, columns 1271-1272; Adriaan Stolker, ‘lets, over eene recensie in den Recensent, ook der 
recensenten’, Vaderlandsche letteroefeningen (Amsterdam, 1831) pp. 759—760. 

8 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 2, Vol. xiv (2) f. 73-74 (Hugo Cornets de Groot to H. Cornets de 
Groot and Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 17 May 1843) and f. 75'—76* ( Arnol- 
dus Carel van Diepenbrugge to H. Cornets de Groot and Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van 
Kraaijenburg, 15 May 1843). 

9 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 2, Vol. xiv (2) f. 757—767. 
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guardians of Neeltje van Dulmerhorst’s children had taken charge of it upon 
the death of Pieter Cornets de Groot, hiring a “hall” in Rotterdam for storage. 
He was also hazy on the date—‘I believe it was in 1797 or 1798"—that the two 
children had been declared to be of age by the municipality of Ginneken and 
Bavel (near Breda). It was in summer 1802, in fact, that Neeltje van Dulmerhorst 
and her second husband made this clever move to get rid of the guardians’ over- 
sight. Van Diepenbrugge was in no doubt about the consequences. A vaguely 
worded power of attorney—‘“which the young children did not understand, of 
course”—allowed Willem Alexander Erich to take full control of their inherit- 
ance, including the family portraits and papers.!° 

Van Diepenbrugge was not optimistic about the state of the collection. It is 
worthwhile to quote him in full: 


Little care, if not worse, has been taken with the important archives. The 
portraits—of the eldest male sons since 1400, I presume—have become 
dispersed. The memorabilia are mere trifles. I attach little importance 
to that famous drinking glass [i.e., the ‘Loevestein rummer ], and rather 
more to the velvet jerkin and trousers after the Spanish fashion, and to 
some laces. Of course, those are moth-eaten already. As far as the portraits 
are concerned, only the ones of Grotius and Maria van Reigersberch were 
painted by fine masters. The various descendants all obtained something 
related to the great man. It is a shame that the precious heirlooms are no 
longer extant; at least, I have not heard of anybody who owns the gold 
medal and chain gifted [to Grotius] by the King of France. I hope that my 
brother-in-law will recover the papers relevant to your ancestry, which I 
doubt, however. It is a shame that those have not been preserved with 
greater care.!! 


We should spenda bit of time unpacking this quotation. Van Diepenbrugge was 
right to conclude that various Grotius memorabilia had been acquired by the 
daughters of the Rotterdam burgomaster. Elisabeth Cornets de Groot passed to 
her eldest son a pendant of blue stone, which, allegedly, had been bestowed on 
Grotius by Henry 1v of France. Two sets of papers once belonging to Grotius 


10 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 2, Vol. xrv (2) f. 757—767 and 53 f.1243-1260 (power of attorney 
for W.A. Erich); NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.02, nos. 77—79, 81. 
11 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 2, Vol. xrv (2) f. 757. 
I should like to thank Sjouk Hoitsma, textile curator at the Museum Rotterdam, for 
checking and correcting my English translation of this passage in Van Diepenbrugge's let- 
ter of 15 May 1843. 
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A print of one of Delfos’ 1793 drawings of the so-called ‘bricklayer’s jerkin’ 


FIGURE 170 
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and Pieter de Groot remained in the possession of the descendants of Adriana 
Maria Cornets de Groot well into the twentieth century. Nor is it inconceiv- 
able that “several clothes” listed in the 1786 inventory of the estate of Pieter 
Cornets de Groot had become “moth-eaten” at the time of the general’s writing. 
Still, he did overstate the rate of dispersal and destruction suffered by the col- 
lection since the death of the Rotterdam burgomaster. For one, “the gold medal 
and chain gifted [to Grotius] by the King of France" receives no mention at all 
in the inventory signed by Pieter and Jan Cornets de Groot in 1778. It must have 
disappeared long before then. As for the dispersal of the family portraits, the 
catalogue of the 1925 Grotius exhibit in The Hague suggests that the daughters 
of the Rotterdam burgomaster inherited copies of the portraits of their ancest- 
ors, but no originals. Of course, copies are less likely to stand the test of time. As 
noted in chapter 6, Hugo van Zuylen van Nyevelt inherited copies of the por- 
traits of the Drosten of Bergen op Zoom, but then had them destroyed for lack 
of space. Thankfully, the originals survive until this day. Van Diepenbrugge's 
long letter, then, tells us more about the writer's frustration at the insouciance 
of his brother-in-law than about the actual state of the collection.!? 

Still, the army general's pessimistic assessment was unwelcome news for 
Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg and the latter's elder brother. 
They replied at the end of May 1843 that it would be a real shame to lose "the rel- 
ics of our ancestors,” particularly the “old family papers.” In their view, “precau- 
tions need[ed] to be taken" to ensure the collection's inheritance in the male 


12 Grotius-Tentoonstelling pp. 101, 11; NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.02, no. 67, 
and 2.21.179.01, no. 13. 

13 NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.02 no. 73; KB, Cornets de Groot Archive no. 2, 
Vol. xiv (2) f. 75" and f. 288-289 (Hugo van Zuylen van Nyevelt to Johan Pieter Cornets 
de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 22 Oct. 1845); GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322; 
Grotius-Tentoonstelling pp. 15-18, 102-115 Bergen op Zoom, Museum Markiezenhof, inv. 
nos. 8902 and 8903 (portraits of Pieter Cornets de Groot, Grotius' great-grandson, and his 
first wife, Alida Brigitta Sandbergh). 

It is unclear what has happened to “the velvet jerkin and trousers after the Spanish 
fashion" and the "laces" mentioned by Van Diepenbrugge. These garments are not spe- 
cified as such in the 1786 inventory of the estate of Pieter Cornets de Groot, which simply 
lists “several clothes." 

According to the 1925 exhibition catalogue, a copy of the Mierevelt portrait of Grotius 
was passed down in the Gevers family, i.e., the descendants of Jacoba Maria Cornets de 
Groot, the eldest daughter of the Rotterdam burgomaster. Likewise, copies of portraits of 
Grotius and his wife and of Pieter de Groot and his first wife had been made for the second 
daughter of the Rotterdam burgomaster, Elisabeth Cornets de Groot. 

The portraits of Grotius' grandson, who served as Drost of Bergen op Zoom, and the 
grandson's wife are still in the possession of Lieutenant General (retired) J.A. (Tony) van 
Diepenbrugge (b. 1951). 
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line. They had already reminded their “cousin” in Cuyck of the fideicommissum 
inserted in the last will and testament of the Rotterdam burgomaster, requiring 
the collection to be passed intact to subsequent generations, meaning males in 
the lineage’s senior branch and, in case of its failure, males in the junior branch. 
There was one flaw in the brothers’ argument: owing to the Dutch Civil Code of 
1838, fideicommissum no longer existed in Dutch law. The collection was now 
the private property of Hugo Comets de Groot, who could dispose of it as he 
saw fit. Yet Van Diepenbrugge and his wife and son were inclined to support 
the brothers’ claims. Writing back a week later, the army general noted that he 
and his family had “no stake in the miserable remnants’ [of the collection]. 
He added that he had urged his brother-in-law to put copies in the mail of 
the family tree, of the last wills and testaments of the Rotterdam burgomaster 
and the latter’s eldest son, and of the 1778 inventory signed by Pieter and Jan 
Cornets de Groot. Again, he expressed his doubt as to whether the collection 
was still intact. Unspecified "individuals" had been granted access to the family 
papers and "abused that privilege"—the extent to which would become clear at 
the death of Hugo Cornets de Groot, or so Van Diepenbrugge thought. Mean- 
while, his brother-in-law did not seem inclined to cooperate in any way. He 
assuredJohan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg in September 1843 and 
again in January 1844 that he had instructed his brother-in-law to provide the 
genealogical information requested. Whether the latter ever did, is anybody's 
guess.!^ 

The collection of family portraits and papers might well have passed to the 
junior branch of the family had Hugo Cornets de Groot predeceased his sister. 
It was not to be. The bachelor in Cuyck lived to the ripe old age of eighty- 
one. He realized, of course, that the collection was of great interest to Johan 
Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg—as did his landlord, Jean Baptiste 
Regouin. Following the bachelor's death in February 1864, Regouin took pos- 
session of all the manuscript and printed materials related to the Cornets de 
Groot family, and then tried to sell these to the former Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. Yet the negotiations went nowhere. Did Cornets de Groot van 
Kraaijenburg resent Regouin's de facto ownership of a collection that really 


14 KB, Cornets de Groot Achive 2, f. 78" (H. Cornets de Groot and Johan Pieter Cornets de 
Groot van Kraaijenburg to Arnoldus Carel van Diepenbrugge, 31 May 1843), f. 8077" (Arnol- 
dus Carel van Diepenbrugge to H. Cornets de Groot and Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van 
Kraaijenburg, 8 June 1843), and 55, f. 327-33" (Arnoldus Carel van Diepenbrugge to Johan 
Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 17 Sept. 1843 and 26 Jan. 1844); C.L. Schüler, 
Burgerlijk Wetboek (Utrecht, 1841) p. 171 (book 11, title 926); Frere-Smith, Manual of South 
African Trust Law pp. 130-132. 
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‘Hugo Grotius in his youth’. Nineteenth-century drawing in the 


Cornets de Groot archive in the Dutch Royal Library (currently 


not found) 


should have been bequeathed to him? It cannot have been for lack of financial 
resources that he refused to pay Regouin's price of six hundred Dutch guild- 
ers. In December 1845, he had paid the exact same amount to the widow of 
Nolthenius de Man for a splendid collection of Grotiana compiled by her late 
husband: dozens of letters that had been written by and to Grotius and Pieter 
de Groot, numerous books authored by Grotius or written about him, portrait 
etchings of Grotius and his relatives and descendants, including 'Hugo Grotius 
in his youth’, extensive genealogical notes, and Grotius memorabilia such as 
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Nolthenius de Man's drawing of the ‘Loevestein rummer’. The difference may 
have been that Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg was only prepared to pay ser- 
ious money for documents relevant to his genealogical research. Indeed, back 
in 1845, the newly minted baronet may have felt the need to gather as much 
evidence as he could about Grotius' supposed descent from a French aristo- 
cratic family. This was less of an issue for a former Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. Still, genealogical research remained a priority. When the manuscript 
collection once belonging to his “cousin” in Cuyck was auctioned in The Hague 
in November 1864, he made a point of acquiring the eighteenth-century dip- 
lomas, appointment letters and last wills and testaments of members of the 
Cornets de Groot family—for the grand total of twenty-one Dutch guilders. 
The dispersal of the family archive must have given him pause, however. He 
inserted a clause in his last will and testament to the effect that his own col- 
lection of books and papers should be passed down in the direct male line, 
or, failing that, be donated to the Dutch state. Of course, this clause was not 
enforceable in the Dutch legal courts; rather, it was a moral obligation imposed 
on his descendants. The Royal Library in The Hague has been the grateful bene- 
ficiary.!§ 


15 KB, Internal Library Archive 18.275 (notarial documents relating to the permanent loan of 
the Cornets de Groot archive, 3 June 1926 and 2 May 1983) and Cornets de Groot Archive 
15 (inventory of the Grotiana collection of Nolthenius de Man, 1845, copy), 55, f. 15-23” 
(J.B. Regouin to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, March—June 1865), 247— 
27” (J.B. Regouin to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 23 June and 1 July, 
1864) and 315 (testamentary disposition of Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijen- 
burg regarding the family archive, 1 Jan. 1878, including an overview of the prices paid 
for “family papers"—600 Dutch guilders in the case of the collection of Nolthenius de 
Man); Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noord- 
hoff pp. 30-31; Eyffinger, ‘De handschriftelijke nalatenschap van Hugo de Groot’ pp. 2-3; 
appendix v; Schüler, Burgerlijk Wetboek p. 171; Frere-Smith, Manual of South African Trust 
Law pp. 130-132. 

In all likelihood, Nolthenius de Man’s collection included the following letters and 
enclosures listed in the Briefwisseling as belonging to the Cornets de Groot archive in the 
Royal Library in The Hague: Bw v appendix 6 (A. Oxenstierna to Louis x11 of France, 
6 Jan. 1635) and no. 2098 (A. Oxenstierna to Grotius, 13 May 1635), V1 no. 2449 (Grotius 
to Cornelis de Groot, 24 Jan. 1636), VII no. 2787 (J. Hoeufft to Grotius, 10 Oct. 1636), VIII 
no. 2952 (eight Elzas knights to Grotius, 11 Feb. 1637), appendix 3 (summary of Grotius' 
address to Louis XIII of France, 23 Feb. 1637), nos. 3154 (Christina of Sweden to Grotius, 
10 July 1637), 3174 (Louis Aubéry du Maurier to Grotius, 21 July 1637), 3206 (A. Oxenstierna 
to Grotius, 12 August 1637), 3227 (Christina of Sweden to Grotius, 29 August 1637), IX 
appendix 3 (the Swedish government's instructions to its ambassador in Paris, 30 Dec. 
1637), no. 3542 (Christina of Sweden to Grotius, 23 April 1638), x nos. 4238 (Louis Aubéry du 
Maurier to Grotius, 6 August 1639), 4381 (Louis Aubéry du Maurier to Grotius, 12 Nov. 1639), 
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3 Why Did Hugo Cornets de Groot Become Estranged from His 
Relatives? 


Hugo Cornets de Groot's troubled relationship with his relatives was clearly a 
contributing factor in the dispersal of the family portraits and papers after his 
death. As noted earlier, he treated the junior branch of the Cornets de Groot 
family with cold civility. Was there an element of shame and guilt involved? 
His mother's marriage to Pieter Cornets de Groot had been considered a mésal- 
liance by the latter's siblings, who refused to have anything to do with the 
widow and her children. Did the bachelor in Cuyck suspect that he was the 
biological son of Willem Alexander Erich? His response to a request for gene- 
alogical information from Nolthenius de Man is revealing. In March 1832 he 
wrote that, "after a long search," he had discovered "Pieter Cornets de Groot" 
to be his father. Any doubts that he may have had about his ancestry cannot 
explain, however, why he failed to keep in touch with his sister, brother-in-law, 
and nephew. He seems to have visited them only once a year—even though the 
distance between Cuyck and Nijmegen, where they lived, was just fifteen kilo- 
meters. Van Diepenbrugge tried to stay on good terms with his brother-in-law 
by sending him any scrap of information about the Cornets de Groot family 
he could find. Yet he entertained few illusions about the recipient's commit- 
ment to the lineage, deploring the "far-reaching insouciance" of the bachelor 
in Cuyck.!6 

Can Hugo Cornets de Groot's estrangement from his relatives be explained 
by reference to a deep-seated sense of failure? The bachelor called a board- 
inghouse in Cuyck his home. His only ambition seems to have been to lead a 
leisurely and relatively untroubled life—although, being a minor tax collector, 
he reaped few financial rewards. This was in sharp contrast to the brilliant 
achievements of his first cousins in Rotterdam, such as Hugo van Zuylen van 


XI nos. 4765 (Louis Aubéry du Maurier to Grotius, 2 August 1640), 4943 (Louis Aubéry du 
Maurier to Grotius, 24 Nov. 1640), X11 no. 5075 (Louis Aubéry du Maurier to Grotius, 23 Feb. 
1641), 5510 (Georg Keller to Grotius, 20 Dec. 1641), XIII nos. 5570 (Pieter Pels to Grotius, 
24 Jan. 1642), 5598 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 10 Feb. 1642), 5681 (Dirk de Groot to Gro- 
tius, 15 April 1642), 5929 (Christina of Sweden to Grotius, 22 Oct. 1642), xv no. 6656 (Georg 
Keller to Grotius, 18 Jan. 1644), XVI, no. 4285A (Francois d'Or to Grotius, 9 Sept. 1639). It is 
not known how Nolthenius de Man acquired these materials. 

16 NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.03, no. 7n.; KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 55, 
f. 127-137 (Hugo Cornets de Groot to Nolthenius de Man, 25 March and 13 July 1832), f. 327— 
33" (Arnoldus Carel van Diepenbrugge to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 
17 Sept. 1843 and 26 Jan. 1844). 
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Nyevelt, of members of the lineage’s junior branch, such as Johan Pieter Cor- 
nets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, and of his own brother-in-law. Indeed, Van 
Diepenbrugge was wont to lecture him on his indolence and lack of ambi- 
tion: 


[the] family name could have made [Hugo Cornets de Groot] a very dif- 
ferent man, which I have pointed out to him on many occasions. Yet the 
assumption that a man of genteel birth needs no talents was his misfor- 
tune. 


Such sentiments cannot have endeared the army general to the bachelor in 
Cuyck. No wonder that Hugo Cornets de Groot became more reclusive as he 
grew older. 

Still, Van Diepenbrugge was proud to have married into a prestigious patri- 
cian family. In January 1844, he wrote to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van 
Kraaijenburg that he had been a widower for fifteen years, with three children 
of his own, when he met Jacoba Adriana Cornets de Groot “by coincidence.” 
At his insistence—"I am wont to execute my decisions quickly"—they were 
married at short notice in April 1816. Karel Hugo van Diepenbrugge was born 
in July 1817. The parents' marriage was a happy one. The army general, aged 
seventy-six, contrasted his own physical decrepitude with his wife's “blessed 
constitution" and her resemblance, at age sixty-five, to the Mierevelt portrait of 
Maria van Reigersberch. Following Van Diepenbrugge's death in January 1852, 
the widow probably moved to Leiden to be near her son. A military man like 
his father, Karel Hugo van Diepenbrugge was stationed in Leiden with his regi- 
ment. Jacoba Adriana Cornets de Groot died there in March 1863. At that point, 
she may no longer have been in contact with her elder brother.!® 


17 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 55, f. 33. 

18 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive Vol. xrv (2) f. 75'—76" and 55, f. 327-33", 37" (Arnoldus Carel 
van Diepenbrugge to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 4 Oct. 1849), f. 36" 
(announcement of the marriage of Karel Hugo van Diepenbrugge to Miss Bagelaar on 
1 June 1845); NA, Bataillon d'1e Artillerie, Stamboek der Heeren Officieren, 2.13.05, no. 302 
(p. 45), no. 352 (p. 72), no. 356 (p. 24); J.K.H. de Roo van Alderwerelt, De Grootmeester en de 
Inspecteurs der Artillerie van de Koninklijke Landmacht van 1814 tot 1939 (s.l.: Koninklijke 
Nederlandsche Vereeniging Ons Leger, 1939) p. 93 (a picture of Karel Hugo van Diepen- 
brugge is found on p. 94); Den Bosch, The Netherlands, Brabants Historisch Informatie 
Centrum (BHIC), Memories van successie Boxmeer 1847-1927, toegangsnr. 554, inv.nr. 10, 
memorienr. 22 (estate duty account of Hugo Cornets de Groot, d. 6 Feb. 1864 in Cuyck); 
Nederland's Patriciaat 40 (1954) p. 94. 
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4 The Death of a Lonely Bachelor in Cuyck in February 1864 


Estranged from his family, Hugo Cornets de Groot retreated into the small 
world of Cuyck. For over forty years, he lodged with widow Rijsouw, the mis- 
tress of the Golden Lion boardinghouse. When he and the landlady became 
elderly and frail, they moved in with Rijsouw’s daughter and son-in-law, Jean 
Baptiste Regouin, a tobacconist by trade. The ancestral portraits, papers and 
Grotius memorabilia were the bachelor’s constant companions. It made him a 
perfect victim for Regouin, who had plenty of time to assess their value, and, 
in the case of Grotius’ working papers, their contents as well. In June 1864, five 
months after the lodger’s death, Regouin wrote to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot 
van Kraaijenburg that he had been left with “a hallway full of books concerning 
family affairs.” Regouin made it appear as if Hugo Cornets de Groot, “who did 
not enjoy a high income,’ had gifted him "books, parchments, papers, etcetera" 
out of sheer gratitude. Unfortunately, we only have Regouin's word for it, which, 
as we shall see, is not worth very much.!9 

Hugo Cornets de Groot died in Regouin's house in Cuyck in early February 
1864. He had signed his last will and testament two months before, at which 
point he had been ill for at least a year. According to nineteenth-century Dutch 
inheritance law, his universal heir was his nephew, who served with the first 
battalion field artillery in the town of Leiden. Yet uncle and nephew may not 
have seen each other for many years. Karel Hugo van Diepenbrugge was just fif- 
teen years old when he left his parents' home in September 1832 to enlist with 
the Dutch army, riding a wave of patriotic fervor which had gripped the country 
in the wake of the Brussels riots. (The Netherlands recognized Belgian inde- 
pendence seven years later.) The young man rapidly rose through the ranks: he 
became a second lieutenant in 1836, a first lieutenant in 1848, and an artillery 
captain in 1858. After fifty years in the army, he retired as major general in 1882. 
The itinerant life of a soldier cannot have made it easy for him to stay in touch 
with a reclusive uncle in Cuyck.?9 


19 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 55, f. 4Y (Suzanna Keukenbrink-Regouin to “Junker Cor- 
nets de Groot van Kraaijenburg" in The Hague, postmarked Vught 26 Oct. 1889), 18 
(J.B. Regouin to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 1 April 1865), 227-23" 
(Regouin to Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 19 March 1865), 267-27 (Regouin to Cor- 
nets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 23 June 1864); BHIC, Memories van successie Boxmeer 
1847-1927, toegangsnr. 554, inv.nr. 10, memorienr. 22; DJ.H. ter Horst, Overzicht van de 
gedrukte werken aanwezig in het archief van Cornets de Groot (s.l., s.a.). 

20 BHIC, Memories van successie Boxmeer 1847-1927, toegangsnr. 554, inv.nr. 10, memorienr. 
22; NA, Bataillon d'1e Artillerie, Stamboek der Heeren Officieren, 2.13.05, no. 302 (p. 45), 
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FIGURE 172 Fragment of a seventeenth-century black velvet-and-lace coat, sold by Hugo 
Cornets de Groot to admirers of Grotius 


Hugo Cornets de Groot had no intention to leave anything of substance to his 
universal heir, who was not mentioned by name in his last will and testament of 
December 1863. Dutch inheritance law allowed the childless bachelor to make 
substantial bequests in favor of third parties, which, in principle, could cover 
the entire value of the estate. Regouin’s proverbial fingerprints are all over the 
document. The lodger deeded his “linen and cotton clothing,” valued at fifteen 
Dutch guilders, to Regouin’s son and “a linen tablecloth and twelve napkins,” 
valued at eleven Dutch guilders, to Regouin’s daughters Maria and Susanna. 
More importantly, he left one hundred Dutch guilders to each lady and ordered 
his universal heir to pay all inheritance taxes (1096 in the case of Regouin's chil- 
dren). Since Karel Hugo van Diepenbrugge had to satisfy his uncle's creditors as 
well, he received a smaller share of the estate than Regouin's daughters. The real 
winner was Regouin, of course. He turned out to have been the biggest creditor 
of Hugo Cornets de Groot, and presented the nephew with the outstanding 


no. 352 (p. 72), no. 356 (p. 24); De Roo van Alderwerelt, De Grootmeester en de Inspecteurs 
der Artillerie p. 93; Schüler, Burgerlijk Wetboek pp. 166, 168—169 (book 11, titles 891, 903, 907, 
908). 

According to the estate duty account (memorie van aangifte), Captain Van Diepen- 
brugge had to pay his uncle's medical bills for the years 1863-1864. 
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FIGURE 173 Certificate of authenticity pertaining to the cloak fragment, signed by Hugo 
Cornets de Groot in Cuyck on 15 August 1834 


bills, duly paid by the latter. At the end of the day, Van Diepenbrugge's inherit- 
ance amounted to less than one hundred and fifty Dutch guilders. Regouin and 
his family managed to rake in at least five times that amount?! 


21 BHIC, Memories van successie Boxmeer 1847-1927, toegangsnr. 554, inv.nr. 10, memorienr. 
22; KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 55, f. 26"; Schüler, Burgerlijk Wetboek pp. 166, 168—169, 176, 
178 (book 11, titles 891, 903, 907, 908, 953, 964). 
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Regouin sold on the working papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot 
within six months of his lodger's death. Was he entitled to do so? Or was 
the tobacconist trafficking in stolen goods? If Hugo Cornets de Groot had 
intended to leave the working papers to his landlord, it seems curious that 
he made no mention of them in his last will and testament. Nor is there any 
reference to the papers in the estate duty account filed by Karel Hugo van 
Diepenbrugge in September 1864. By contrast, the family portraits inherited 
by Van Diepenbrugge were valued at twenty-five Dutch guilders in the estate 
duty account. Dutch inheritance law prohibited bequests to caretakers, in fact, 
unless for specific "services rendered." Did Hugo Cornets de Groot and his land- 
lord know this? There are many unanswered questions. Regouin's daughter 
Susanna recalled twenty-five years later that “a nephew" had come to Cuyck 
for the funeral of Hugo Cornets de Groot and taken with him “the family por- 
traits, along with several medals and a black lace coat, which, it was said, had 
been worn by Mrs. De Groot [i.e., Maria van Reigersberch ]." Yet it is less certain 
that, as Susanna imagined, Van Diepenbrugge gave her parents express permis- 
sion to keep “a book chest … filled with volumes in parchment covers, with 
seals attached to them.” Why would the nephew take ownership of the fam- 
ily portraits, but decide to hand the family papers to a totally unrelated third 
party? According to Regouin, it was Hugo Cornets de Groot, not the nephew, 
who had gifted him the papers, along with "two big silver medals," emphasiz- 
ing their "great value.’ Allegedly, the frail and penurious lodger had wanted to 
reward Regouin for nursing him in his illness. This is a credible story at one 
level. As noted earlier, Hugo Cornets de Groot had once sought to trade Gro- 
tius memorabilia for improved job prospects. Since fideicommissum no longer 
existed in Dutch law, he could dispose of the family portraits and papers as 
his private property. Still, did it constitute a gift freely given? Lonely and in ill- 
health, Hugo Cornets de Groot must have been completely at the mercy of his 
landlord. Nor is there any indication that he signed a written document trans- 
ferring the papers' ownership to Regouin. Any agreement to this effect must 
have been oral in nature. Indeed, the only evidence we have for the alleged 
donation is Regouin’s letter to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg 
of June 1864, hardly an independent source.?? 


The bills presented by Regouin consisted of fifty-five Dutch guilders for two-and-half 
months of "board and lodging," and over forty Dutch guilders in advance payments of vari- 
ous kinds, including medical bills, coal and oil deliveries, and the cost of the funeral. 

22 BHIC, Memories van successie Boxmeer 1847-1927, toegangsnr. 554, inv.nr. 10, memorienr. 
22; Schüler, Burgerlijk Wetboek pp. 166, 168—169, 176, 178 (book 11, titles 891, 903, 907, 908, 
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5 How Jean Baptiste Regouin Rearranged the Working Papers of 
Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot, and Then Sold These to a 
Tobacco Merchant 


It was Regouin’s wholesale supplier of tobacco, Christiaan Snelleman (1806- 
1886), who became the next owner of the working papers of Hugo Grotius and 
Pieter de Groot, along with several eighteenth-century documents related to 
the Cornets de Groot family. The nominal price charged for the collection was 
seven hundred Dutch guilders. The manuscript volumes and parchment docu- 
ments were shipped to Rotterdam in late July or early August 1864, just before 
Karel Hugo van Diepenbrugge returned to Cuyck to wind up his late uncle's 
affairs. It had not been Regouin's initial idea to sell the collection to Snelleman. 
In June, he still tried to negotiate a deal with Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot 
van Kraaijenburg. To this purpose, he drew up a new and detailed list of the 
manuscript volumes and parchment documents. Louis van Sasse van IJsselt 
(1809-1888), senator for North Brabant, acted as go-between. If we may believe 
Regouin, the senator was suitably impressed by what he saw on a visit to Cuyck: 


953, 964); KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 55 f. 4", 26"; GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, 
Ms. 322. 

A memorie van aangifte is a Dutch notarial document that lists the debts and posses- 
sions of the deceased, the names of the heirs and legatees, the monetary value of the 
bequests and the inheritance taxes incurred by the heirs and legatees. 

Could Karel Hugo van Diepenbrugge have presented the collection of books and 
manuscripts to Regouin, as suggested by the latter's daughter? It is possible, but unlikely. 
Van Diepenbrugge held his maternal ancestors in deep reverence. When Johan Pieter Cor- 
nets de Groot van Kraaijenburg tried to buy the family portraits in June 1864, he replied 
that he would be happy to give them in loan temporarily “in order to fill the gap in Your 
Honor’s collection.” However, he categorically refused to “alienate these old forefathers 
forever" See KB, Cornets de Groot Archive no. 55, f. 28" (anonymous writer (^W.L."?) to 
Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 14 June 1864). 

Both LJ. Noordhoff and Harm-Jan van Dam have taken Regouin's letter of 23 June 1864 
at face value. In their accounts of the 1864 auction, they endorse Regouin's claim that the 
working papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot were presented to him as a reward 
for taking care of Hugo Cornets de Groot in the last years of the latter's life. Compare 
Noordhoff, Beschrijving p.11 and Van Dam, ‘Grotius’ manuscript of De Imperio Summarum 
Potestatum circa Sacra identified' p. 37. 

The "two bigsilver medals" were probably the commemorative medals first reproduced 
in Pierre Bizot's Histoire Metallique de la Republique de Hollande Vol. 11 pp. 207-208. The 
current whereabouts of the set appropriated by Regouin are unknown. The 'Loevestein 
rummer ended up in the possession of Karel Hugo van Diepenbrugge. As noted in chapter 
five, it is currently part of the collection of the Kunstmuseum Den Haag. See Grotius- 
Tentoonstelling pp. 102-103 (nos. 1110-1111); Kunstmuseum Den Haag, object no. 1004837; 
Pijzel-Dommisse and Eliéns, Glinsterend glas pp. 14-18 and entry no. 280. 
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although His Honor was pressed for time, he could hardly tear himself 
away. For His Honor had never seen such a rich collection and wished he 
could spend days investigating it. In his view, it was of singular import- 
ance for scholars and perhaps a few private persons, but especially for 
Grotius’ descendants ... 


Allegedly, Van Sasse van JJsselt offered to pay ten Dutch guilders on the spot 
for each of the parchment documents (i.e., appointment letters, diplomas, and 
last wills and testaments). Yet he found it difficult to determine the monetary 
value of the manuscript volumes, which were “too learned” to put an imme- 
diate price tag on. Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg received 
a copy of Regouin’s itemized list in the middle of June 1864. A second copy, 
slightly different from the first, must have been provided to Snelleman at the 
end of the month.?3 

How did Regouin compile his list? He had studied the 1778 inventory and 
Scheltema’s subsequent rearrangement of the manuscript volumes quite care- 
fully but was no mere copyist. He tried to give approximate dates for the 
manuscript volumes, for example. Thanks to the book collection left by his 
late lodger, he could link several manuscript volumes to printed works by or 
about Grotius. The list also reveals that Regouin always intended to sell the 
manuscript volumes together with the parchment documents. 

Regouin made a desultory effort to undo Scheltema’s rearrangement of the 
manuscript volumes, partly restoring the 1778 order, partly making changes of 
his own. It only served to muddy the waters. For example, Regouin’s list assigns 
two different volume numbers—nos. 8 and 27—to the Nouvelles of 1640-1641, 
which effectively combines the 1778 arrangement with Scheltema’s renumber- 
ing of the volumes. To add to the confusion, the manuscript volume on “East 
Indian affairs” appears as both no. 6 and no. 25 in Regouin’s list. The tobacconist 
must have done a bit of reshuffling himself (hence no. 25), but apparently could 
not be bothered to erase Scheltema’s numbering (hence no. 6). His half-hearted 
attempt to simultaneously alter and restore previous arrangements of Gro- 


23 KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 55, f. 247-27" (Jean Baptiste Regouin to Johan Pieter Cornets 
de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 1 July 1864 (quote on f. 24"-)) and 29" (Louis van Sasse van 
IJsselt to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 14 June 1864); PPL, Ms. 14, item 1 
(‘Korte Schets), the list drawn up by Regouin) and item 9 (Johan F. Snelleman, ‘Hugo Gro- 
tius in de Tabak’, carbon copy of an article in the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, 27 June 
1925); NNBW IX columns 945-947. 

Regouin may well have obtained the address of Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van 
Kraaijenburg by rummaging through the private correspondence of his late lodger. 
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FIGURE 174 Pages1 and 3 of Regouin’s ‘Short Description of the Contents of the Enclosed 
Books, Volumes of Letters, Parchments with Seals Attached to Them, etc: 
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tius’ working papers created problems. Two manuscript volumes—described 
in the 1778 inventory as, respectively, “several statutes and privileges pertaining 
to the province of Holland” and “resolutions of the States of Holland, com- 
piled during [Grotius'] tenure as Pensionary of Rotterdam"— do not appear 
on his list at all, for example. Yet both sets of working papers would be auc- 
tioned in November 1864. As compared to his botched efforts at rearranging 
the manuscript volumes, the tobacconist did a far better job investigating and 
describing their contents.?^ 

To entice potential clients, Regouin made elaborate entries for several manu- 
script volumes on his list. He undoubtedly knew that Johan Pieter Cornets de 
Groot van Kraaijenburg had enjoyed a long and successful career in the Dutch 
colonial service. Consequently, the tobacconist gave a detailed description of 
the manuscript volume that bore witness to Grotius' support for Dutch expan- 
sion abroad: 


Papers pertaining to the United Dutch East India Company [Verenigde 
Oostindische Compagnie], particularly the differences with England. [The 
volume] contains several very remarkable documents on the history of 
the Company, including intercepted letters of the King of Spain, Philip 111, 
with the Portuguese seal attached, along with the [Dutch] translations. 
[The volume comprises,] moreover, an official history by Grotius, regard- 
ing the right of the Hollanders against the Portuguese. Papers regarding 
the Moluccas. Also, all the papers of [Grotius'] embassy to England, in the 
company of [Reynier] Pauw, J[acob] Boreel and D[irk] Meerman, includ- 
ing many drafts and minutes. Deliberations regarding the amendment 
of the [voc] charter. These materials are of national importance, on the 
grounds that they constitute conclusive evidence that Grotius rendered 
the voc the greatest possible service, 1604-160725 


24 Appendices 11 and 111. 
25 Appendix 111 (no. 6 on Regouin's list). 

What Regouin described as “an official history by Grotius, regarding the right of the 
Hollanders against the Portuguese” must have been chapter n of De Jure Praedae, which 
circulated among voc directors in Amsterdam in the period 1610-1615 as, indeed, a history 
of the voc. Grotius physically removed the chapter from the larger manuscript, to have it 
copied by a scribe. He never bothered to reinsert it into the larger manuscript. Compare 
Van Ittersum, "The Long Goodbye' p. 405, S. Vissering, 'Over een drietal handschriften van 
Hugo Grotius’, Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Afdeling Letterkunde, Vol. 9 (Amsterdam, 1865) pp. 145-154, particularly pp. 151-152; Cata- 
logue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 13, 
25; NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplement 1, 110.35.02.40 (P.A. Tiele's copy of the auc- 
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Regouin was exactly right in his analysis of the volume’s historical significance 
and had an uncanny appreciation of its market value. The Dutch East Indies, 
particularly Java and Sumatra, had become extremely profitable for The Neth- 
erlands by the middle of the nineteenth century. Dutch elites reacted by priv- 
ileging the history of the voc over all other facets of the country’s long imperial 
past. It explains why this manuscript volume would fetch five hundred Dutch 
guilders at auction in November 1864, by far the highest price paid for any of 
the Grotiana on offer. Fittingly, the initial buyer was the Nederlandsche Handel- 
Maatschappij (NHM), a monopoly trading company like the voc and its direct 
successor in the Dutch East Indies.?6 

In describing the contents of each manuscript volume, Regouin improved 
on the 1778 inventory in several ways. He observed that the "notes taken in 
[Grotius’] capacity as Advocate-Fiscal" were really “aide-mémoires,” used to 
write a letter or report months or even years later. He recognized the import- 
ance of six volumes comprising the resolutions of the States of Holland in the 
period 1577-1603, and presciently identified the town clerk's office of Rotter- 
dam as a potential buyer. Evidently, there were connections with Historie van 
het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot, which "hint[ed] at the existence of these 
volumes." Regouin also realized that Gerard Brandt had had access to Grotius' 
working papers while writing his Historie der Reformatie—witness Brandt's 
hand-written notes in the volume detailing "the political and religious troubles 
in 1618." This set of papers was something the tobacconist had studied closely. 
He noted, for example, that Oldenbarnevelt and Grotius had annotated a pro- 
posal for the calling of a synod of the Dutch Reformed Church. One of his 
favorite reads was a Remonstrant memorandum denouncing the personnel 
changes in the Utrecht municipal and provincial governments that resulted 
from Maurice of Nassau's coup d'état of August 1618: "the tone is sharp—but it 
contains many particulars." He correctly inferred that the memorandum had 
been "sent to Grotius while he lived in Paris" Clearly, his understanding of 
Grotius' working papers went much further and deeper than that of several 
previous owners.” 


tion catalogue) and voc Archives, 1.04.02, VOC 100, f. 108 (meeting of the Gentlemen xvii 
on 16 September 1610) and f. 240 (meeting of the Amsterdam Chamber of the voc, 3 Sept. 
1615). 

26 NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplement I (1.10.35.02: 40); PPL, Ms. 14 (minutes of the 
meetings of the directors of the Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij on 14 and 25 Nov. 
1864; two letters by Frederik Muller to the NHM directors, 16 and 25 Nov. 1864); Van Itter- 
sum, Profit and Principle pp. xix-lxi. 

27 Appendix 111 (nos. 14-17 and 19-21, 28 on Regouin’s list); chapters 2, 4 and 5 above. 
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For all his scholarly insights, Regouin remained a businessman first and 
foremost, who wanted to fetch a high price for the collection. He carefully 
catalogued Grotius’ correspondence as Swedish ambassador in Paris, partic- 
ularly the letters that bore the signatures of seventeenth-century European 
rulers and statesmen. In the new age of the nation-state, it was a serious hobby 
to collect the signatures of rulers and statesmen who had played a prom- 
inent role in a country’s past. No wonder that Regouin advertised another 
manuscript volume—the one “pertaining to [Grotius’] position as Advocate- 
Fiscal [of Holland ]”—as “especially interesting because of the signatures.’ Nor 
was he a stranger to wishful thinking, not when it made commercial sense to 
do so. For example, he blithely identified the manuscript now known as Ms. 
BPL 917 in Leiden University Library with “the great work De Jure Belli ac Pacis.” 
He also spent a bit of time drawing up an itemized list of the diplomatic cor- 
respondence of Pieter de Groot and of the materials related to the latter's trial 
for high treason. Was he aware of the fact that Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot 
van Kraaijenburg had privately published a biography of Grotius' second son 
in 1847?28 

Regouin's negotiations with Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijen- 
burg remained fruitless in June 1864. At the end of the month, the tobaccon- 
ist declined a bid of seventy-five Dutch guilders for the entire family archive, 
and an offer of four Dutch guilders each for a selection of materials, i.e., the 
eighteenth-century parchment documents relating to the Cornets de Groot 
family and the manuscript volumes documenting a) Grotius' advocacy of voc 
interests, b) his work as Advocate-Fiscal of Holland and Swedish ambassador 
in Paris, and c) Pieter de Groot's diplomatic missions in Stockholm and Paris. 
Although Regouin rejected these initial bids, he was still hoping to strike a 
deal. He invited Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg to travel to Cuyck and look 
at the materials himself, or to send a representative. As noted earlier, it was 


28 Appendix 111 (nos. 3, 14, 24, and 26 on Regouin’s list); Ter Horst, Overzicht van de gedrukte 
werken aanwezig in het archief van Cornets de Groot p. 4; Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot 
van Kraaijenburg, Levensschets van Mr. Pieter de Groot, Gezant der Vereenigde Nederlanden 
(The Hague: Gebroeders Belinfante, 1847). 

Quite a few signature hunters showed up at the public sale of the Meylink collec- 
tion on 15 November 1864, which took place right before the auction, at 7 PM, of the 
working papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot. Compare UBA, Archief van de 
Vereeniging ter bevordering van de belangen des Boekhandels, KvB Nv 2043: Catalogus 
eener belangrijke verzameling oude charters, 12-18e eeuw, handschriften en autographen, 
papiermerken, geteekende kaarten, enz. nagelaten door den weledel gestr. heer Mr. AAJ. 
Meylink (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1864); Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de 
Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff p. 7. 
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Jean Baptiste Regouin 
to the firm of Snelleman 
and Pellekaan in Rotter- 
dam, 31 Aug. 1864 


Van Sasse van IJsselt who did the honors. In early July, Regouin again proffered 
the manuscript volumes and parchment documents to the former Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, for the price of six hundred Dutch guilders, take it or 
leave it. He demanded a reply within five days: a gentleman from Rotterdam— 
meaning Christiaan Snelleman—had come to see him about the collection and 
was expected to return “before the end of the month.” Allegedly, the latter had 
every intention to secure the materials "as a speculative investment, with the 
aim of making a large profit.” Yet Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg refused 
to take the bait: he was not prepared to fork out six hundred Dutch guilders to 
return the collection to family ownership. Did he feel piqued at Regouin's de 
facto ownership of materials which, by rights, should have been his??? 
Regouin’s fallback position was to ship the manuscript volumes and parch- 
ment documents to Rotterdam. Christiaan Snelleman was a wily and tough 


29 PPL, Ms. 14, items 1 and 9; KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 55, f. 247-257, 267-27" and 29"— 
305 Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 11212; E.N. van Kleffens, "Over zes brieven uit het bezit van 
Hugo de Groot,’ Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Afdeling Letterkunde New Series 23, no. 16 (1960) pp. 449-490, particularly p. 454. 
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negotiator, however, who created a bit of a smokescreen to serve his own 
interests. He claimed to act on behalf of a third party, and even charged the 
tobacconist a mediation fee. However, it was the Rotterdam merchant who 
became the owner of the collection in August 1864, for the nominal price of 
seven hundred Dutch guilders. According to Johan F. Snelleman (1852-1932), 
Regouin had been one of his father’s bad debtors—indeed, “a very bad one.’ 
The tobacconist in Cuyck must have accumulated a debt of over five hundred 
Dutch guilders in his previous dealings with his wholesale supplier of tobacco. 
What the latter actually paid in cash for the manuscript volumes and parch- 
ment documents was the difference of “187 [Dutch] guilders and seventeen 
cents.” Yet Regouin was nothing if not an optimist. Writing to the Rotterdam 
merchant in late August 1864, he boasted that he could tap yet another source 
of income “to keep ourselves in business.” The “hallway full of books” was not 
empty yet. In June 1865, Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg would 
pay Regouin one hundred Dutch guilders for another set of papers pertaining 
to the eighteenth-century Cornets de Groot family and for the printed public- 
ations by and over Grotius formerly owned by Hugo Cornets de Groot. These 
materials are now in the Royal Library in The Hague.?9 

Regouin did not enjoy his ill-gained riches for long. He died in January 1866, 
leaving a wife, Cornelia Geertruda Rijsouw, and five underage children. Unfor- 
tunately, there is an entire page missing from the estate duty account filed by 
the widow, which makes it difficult to determine Regouin’s financial circum- 
stances at the time of his death. Yet we do know that his widow continued to 
run the tobacco shop in Cuyck. When she passed away in May 1893, she left a 
little over one hundred Dutch guilders in debts, and, on the credit side, more 
than five hundred Dutch guilders in assets. In other words, Regouin and his 
family were by no means destitute. The family’s collective memory was never- 
theless one of betrayal and victimization. Regouin’s daughter Susanna recalled 
in October 1889 how her parents had sold the manuscript volumes and parch- 


30 PPL, Ms. 14, items 4, 6, 9 (C.P. Tiele to Christiaan Snelleman, 24 Aug. 1864; J.B. Regouin to 
the firm of Snelleman and Pellekaan in Rotterdam, 31 Aug. 1864; Snelleman, ‘Hugo Grotius 
in de Tabak’; W.J.M. Eysinga to Johan F. Snelleman, 29 March 1926 and Johan F. Snelleman 
to J. ter Meulen, 23 April 1926); KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 55, f. 157-23" (J.B. Regouin 
to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, 19 March, 2 and n April, and 25 and 
28 May 1865); Noordhoff, Beschrijving p. 13; ter Horst, Overzicht van de gedrukte werken 
aanwezig in het archief van Cornets de Groot. 

Johan F. Snelleman did not have access to his father's account books. Instead, he con- 
sulted his father's correspondence with Regouin, which he deposited at the Peace Palace 
Library in April 1926. Compare PPL, Ms. 14, item 9; Arthur Eyffinger, Het Vredespaleis (Ams- 
terdam: Sijthoff, 1988) p. 181. 
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ment documents left by Hugo Cornets de Groot “for a pittance,” only to read in 


a newspaper three months later that, allegedly, these had fetched “eight times” 


that amount at a public sale in The Hague. It was a fanciful story, if not an out- 


right lie, which must have sprung from the fertile brain of her father?! 


31 


BHIC, Memories van successie Boxmeer 1847-1927, toegangsnr. 554, inv.nr. 11, memorienr. 
9 (estate duty account of J.B. Regouin, d. 23 Jan. 1866 in Ochten) and Memories van suc- 
cessie Boxmeer 1847-1927, toegangsnr. 554, inv.nr. 33, memorienr. 67 (estate duty account 
of Cornelia Geertruda Rijsouw, widow of J.B. Regouin, d. 19 May 1893 in Cuyck); KB, Cor- 
nets de Groot Archive 55, f. 4" (Susanna Keukenbrink Regouin to “Junker Cornets de Groot 
van Kraaijenburg" in The Hague, postmarked Vught 26 Oct. 1889). 

Regouin sold the manuscript volumes and parchment documents belonging to his 
late lodger to Christiaan Snelleman for seven hundred Dutch guilders. After deduction 
of costs and fees, the auction of November 1864 netted Snelleman slightly over twelve 
hundred Dutch guilders. The Rotterdam merchant made a decent profit of five hundred 
Dutch guilders, which was a far cry, however, from the profit margin of 70096 assumed by 
Susanna Keukenbrink-Regouin. See appendix v1. 


CHAPTER 9 


Preparing for the Auction of Grotius’ Working 
Papers, Mostly Behind the Scenes 
(February-November 1864) 


It was the failure of the senior branch of the Cornets de Groot family which 
made the auction of 15 November 1864 possible. Yet a public sale was by no 
means inevitable. Hugo Cornets de Groot could have shown greater respect 
for the fideicommissum clause in his grandfather's last will and testament, 
for example. He could have acted according to its spirit, by bequeathing the 
manuscript volumes to his second cousin, Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van 
Kraaijenburg. Instead, he treated the volumes as private property. That is what 
they were in point of law, following the introduction of the Dutch Civil Code in 
1838. At the end of his life, the lonely and frail bachelor became an easy victim 
for his landlord, Jean Baptiste Regouin. When Karel Hugo van Diepenbrugge 
returned to Cuyck in February 1864 for his uncle's funeral, he was told that Hugo 
Cornets de Groot had gifted the working papers to Regouin out of gratitude 
for the latter's many services. By all accounts an officer and a gentleman, Van 
Diepenbrugge may have believed such a story. He only took the ancestral por- 
traits and Grotius memorabilia home with him to Leiden. 

The tobacconist, who had financial problems of his own, needed to shift 
the collection quickly. Revealingly, he first offered the manuscript volumes to 
the head of the family's junior branch. Yet Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van 
Kraaijenburg was not prepared to pay the price named by Regouin to keep 
the papers in family hands. Regouin then decided to do a deal with Christiaan 
Snelleman, his wholesale supplier of tobacco and biggest creditor. In purchas- 
ing the collection, the Rotterdam merchant acted on the advice of Cornelis 
Petrus (C.P.) Tiele, a Remonstrant minister in Rotterdam. The latter put the 
merchant in touch with Martinus Nijhoff, an up-and-coming publisher, book- 
seller, and auctioneer in The Hague. The minister's younger brother was Pieter 
Anton (P.A.) Tiele, the foremost Dutch bibliographer of the nineteenth century. 
Nijhoff tasked him with compiling a detailed catalogue for the auction of Gro- 
tius' working papers. 

Ever since the days of the Dutch Republic, auctions had been an important 
part of the Dutch book trade, particularly of the second-hand books market. An 
internationaltrade in pre-1800 Dutch manuscripts and rare imprints developed 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. The main players were Nijhoff 
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and his former employer and biggest competitor, Frederik Muller. The secret 
of their success was a combination of well-advertised public sales and auction 
catalogues that conformed to the highest standards of bibliographical research. 
There was a flip side to the coin, however. Growing foreign interest in pre-1800 
Dutch manuscripts and rare imprints drove up market prices, making it harder 
for public institutions in The Netherlands to acquire such materials. As shown 
in this chapter, the auction of Grotius’ working papers was no exception to 
this.! 

The dispersal and loss of Grotius’ working papers was not something that 
occurred after the public sale of 15 November 1864, but a process set in train 
well before that fateful day. This chapter examines how the preparations made 
by P.A. Tiele, Nijhoff and others determined the outcome. It was P.A. Tiele’s 
rearrangement of the papers and the way he described them in the auction 
catalogue which increased the likelihood of their dispersal. Why did the biblio- 
grapher disassemble several volumes of working papers and describe their con- 
tents at document level? What are the consequences for modern-day research? 
Nijhoff sought to make a clear profit by courting prospective buyers, reaching 
informal agreements with several of them. How did Nijhoff generate interest in 
the public sale and identify potential purchasers? Which kind of agreements 
did he make before the day of the auction? Who were his customers? What 
motivated them? Unless we get satisfactory answers to these questions, we can- 
not grasp the complexity of the public sale or its historical significance. Indeed, 
the auction is best understood asa process that lasted many weeks, not an hour- 
long event. 

We first turn our attention to the Rotterdam merchant who engaged Nijhoff 
as auctioneer, and to their shared Remonstrant milieu, which clearly facilitated 
the business transaction. Six volumes of resolutions of the States of Holland 
were never put up for auction, however, and remained in Christiaan Snelle- 
man’s warehouse for another twenty years. Why was that? What happened to 
those volumes? 


1 Pettegree and Der Weduwen, The Bookshop of the World; Piet J. Buijnsters, Geschiedenis van 
het Nederlands Antiquariaat (Nijmegen: Vantilt Publishers, 2007) pp. 19-125; Frederik Muller 
(1817-1881): Leven en Werken ed. Marja Keyser, J.F. Heijbroek and Ingeborg Verheul (Zut- 
phen: Walburg Pers, 1996); Dr. Pieter Anton Tiele: Documentaire Bijdrage tot een Biografie ed. 
UJ. Jinkes de Jong and A.P.W.M. Kosten (The Hague, 1981). 
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FIGURE 176 — Lamsteeg (‘Lamb Alley’) in Rotterdam in 1915. The first tall house on the 
right was the home of Christiaan Snelleman and Sara la Combe 
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1 Christiaan Snelleman, Rotterdam Merchant and Remonstrant 


Although little is known about Christiaan Snelleman, we can catch a glimpse 
of his life through extant correspondence and two newspaper articles, writ- 
ten by his son Johan F. Snelleman, a prominent Dutch zoologist, ethnographer, 
and museum director. Faced with bankruptcy proceedings in 1886, Christiaan 
Snelleman protested in a letter to his creditors that “he had been a respect- 
able merchant for forty-three years.” He and his Huguenot wife Sara la Combe 
(b. 1810) were the parents of four sons and two daughters. Johan F. Snelleman 
fondly remembered his father’s contributions to family life “outside of office 
hours and on Sunday" For example, the children loved to hear stories about 
their parent's stint in the Dutch army, including the Belgian campaign of 1830. 
The son recalled hearing vivid descriptions of "nightly patrols in heavy rain on 
bad roads, sentries on a lonely heath in pitch darkness, [and] the hunger felt 
after hour-long marches.” Although Christiaan Snelleman enjoyed telling sol- 
dier tales, he really thrived as a merchant. By 1860, he owned a big warehouse, 
five stories high, in the Hooisteeg (i.e., Hay Alley) in Rotterdam. He never ceased 
to remind his children how privileged they were as compared to others who 
did not enjoy, in Johan F. Snelleman’s words, “good food, good housing, [and] 
decent clothing—it was completely true.” For one business transaction, a local 
Remonstrant preacher proved to be of unexpected importance.” 

It was a happy thought on Christiaan Snelleman’s part to ask C.P. Tiele, 
a Remonstrant minister and family friend, to advise him on the purchase 
of Grotius' working papers. The merchant never read any of Tiele's publica- 
tions but seems to have realized that the future Leiden professor of theology 
was, in effect, *a scholar" Two of Tiele's letters to Snelleman are extant at the 
Peace Palace Library. Writing from Apeldoorn in late August 1864, the minis- 
ter expressed his regret that he had not been able to stop by “while I was in 
Rotterdam last week,” seeing that the “Grotiana business" had entered a new 
stage—Snelleman was about to agree a price with Regouin. Yet he was con- 
fident that *your purchase will not prove to be foolhardy" (The manuscript 


2 GBR, access no. 305 (Archief van de Firma R. Mees en Zoonen, bankiers en makelaars in assur- 
antién te Rotterdam) no. 680 (bankruptcy of Christiaan Snelleman in 1886) and Bevolking 
Rotterdam Vol. 42 p. 123 (1850-1862), Vol. 172 p. 122 (1862-1880), Vol. 494 p. 2180 (1880-1895); 
PPL, Ms. 14, item 9; Johan F. Snelleman, ‘Uit mijn jongenstijd, omstreeks 1860’, Eigen Haard 
37 (1917) pp. 637—643, 652-656 and Eigen Haard 39 (1917) 665-670; Eyffinger, Het Vredespaleis 
pp. 181-182; H.D. Benjamins, Johan F. Snelleman 1852-26 December—41932, De Westindische 
Gids 14 (1932-1933) pp. 305-310; E.H. Cossee, ‘Cornelis Petrus Tiele als Rotterdams predi- 
kant (1856-1873)’ in: Geloof en Onderzoek: Uit het leven en werk van C.P. Tiele (1830-1902) ed. 
E.H. Cossee and H.D. Tjalsma (Rotterdam, 2002) pp. 9-21. 
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volumes were already in Rotterdam at the point.) Meanwhile, Tiele had dis- 
cussed the possibility of a public sale with Martinus Nijhoff, who, in turn, had 
asked the minister’s younger brother to prepare the auction catalogue. It meant 
shipping the manuscript volumes to Haarlem, where P.A. Tiele was employed 
by bookseller P.F. Bohm. Eager to be helpful, the minister volunteered to draw 
up a "comprehensive list of the contents of the available volumes" prior to 
their shipment. He added that he did not expect any problems retrieving the 
volumes that had been sent on approval to Johannes Hendrikus (J.H.) Schef- 
fer, deputy director of the Rotterdam Municipal Archives. The latter was not as 
complaisant as the minister imagined him to be, though.? 

Three days later, Christiaan Snelleman informed Martinus Nijhoff that, “at 
long last,’ a decision had been taken to auction off the "collection of books 
and papers originating with Hugo Grotius.” He explained that the previous 
owner (Regouin) had dismissed the idea outright and that his business asso- 
ciate (Pellekaan) had not been terribly enthusiastic either. What made the 
difference were his own religious convictions, in particular his Remonstrant 
devotion to Grotius’ memory. “[B]eing a dyed-in-the-wool Arminian,” he had 
purchased the papers for his own account— "this treasure is now my private 
property." He admitted to Nijhoff that he had little knowledge of “your line of 
business,” and could sail only on “the compass of [our] faith.” But it was not 
really a choice between God and Mammon, was it? The Rotterdam merchant 
instructed Nijhoff to use all available means “to sell the manuscripts for high 
prices.’ Replying by return of post, the auctioneer agreed to do his utmost to 
maximize the proceeds. If P.A. Tiele produced an auction catalogue by the end 
of September, the public sale could be scheduled for early November.^ 


3 PPL, Ms. 14, item nos. 4 (C.P. Tiele to Christiaan Snelleman, 24 Aug. 1864) and 9; P.A.M. Boele 
van Hensbroek, ‘Levensbericht van Martinus Nijhoff’, Handelingen en Mededeelingen van de 
Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letterkunde over the jaar 1893-1894 (Leiden, 1894) pp. 121-167; 
NNBW I1 columns 1010-1011 (entry on Martinus Nijhoff) and 111 columns 1128-1129 (entry on 
J.H. Scheffer); Martinus Nijhoff, ‘Levensbericht van Dr. P.A. Tiele; Handelingen en Mededeelin- 
gen van de Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letterkunde, te Leiden, over het jaar 1888-1889 
(Leiden: 1889) pp. 136-188; Dr. Pieter Anton Tiele ed. Jinkes de Jong and Kosten pp. 15-55; 
Cossee, ‘Cornelis Petrus Tiele als Rotterdams predikant (1856-1873)’; Buijnsters, Geschiedenis 
van het Nederlands Antiquariaat pp. 79-88. 

4 PPL, Ms. 14, item 14 (gift no. 25014*—Christiaan Snelleman, writing on stationary of the firm 
of Snelleman & Pellekaan, to Martinus Nijhoff in The Hague, 27 Aug. 1864) and item 5 (Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff to Christiaan Snelleman, 27 Aug. 1864). 

Martinus Nijhoff worked as a trainee in Frederik Muller’s bookshop in Amsterdam from 
1847 until 1851. Nijhoff befriended quite a few students at the Remonstrant Seminary in Am- 
sterdam during this time, including C.P. Tiele, J.H. Maronier, and H.C. Rogge, who remained 
his lifelong friends. One of his sisters married Maronier, in fact. With reason, Snelleman could 
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Yet Christiaan Snelleman’s claim to be the rightful owner of Grotius’ work- 
ing papers did not go uncontested. While the second half of the nineteenth 
century was liberalism’s high noon in The Netherlands, it did not mean that 
private property rights were considered sacrosanct always and everywhere. 
Public authorities could and did act to preserve the nation’s archives, partic- 
ularly at a local level—so Snelleman discovered to his cost. In early August 
1864, he had brought six volumes of manuscript resolutions of the States of 
Holland to Scheffer's attention, and lent the archivist at least one of these. As 
Scheffer had explained to the merchant, the Rotterdam town council commit- 
tee overseeing the city archives could not be expected to assess the materials' 
significance “without having actually set eyes on them.” But was a purchase 
by the town of Rotterdam the only way to acquire the manuscript volumes? 
Scheffer changed his tune in early September and threatened to have the six 
volumes confiscated outright, on the grounds that the town of Rotterdam, not 
Snelleman, was the rightful owner. After all, Grotius had compiled the volumes 
while in the town's employ. Scheffer indicated his willingness to go to court 
if necessary. This was no empty threat. With the aim to prevent further loss 
or dispersal of archival documents—a longstanding problem—the Burgomas- 
ter and Aldermen of Rotterdam had issued a proclamation in October 1858, 
requesting that “distinguished persons” or “administrators of charitable insti- 
tutions” come forward if they possessed “original documents” either derived 
from the city archives or properly belonging there. A list of subsequent dona- 
tions, compiled by the town council committee overseeing the city archives, 
suggests that the proclamation was not without effect. Scheffer must have con- 
cluded that his best bet was to simply contest Snelleman’s ownership of the six 
volumes of manuscript resolutions of the States of Holland. C.P. Tiele sought 
to change the archivist's mind. “[A]s an honest and respectable man,” Schef- 
fer was obliged to settle out of court with the Rotterdam merchant—or so the 
minister argued. The latter’s mind was not at ease, however. He urged Snelle- 
man to keep the six volumes separate from Grotius’ other working papers and 
advised against shipping them to P.A. Tiele in Haarlem. The volumes were not 
auctioned in November 1864.5 


claim Nijhoff as one of the Remonstrant brethren. Compare Boele van Hensbroek, ‘Levens- 
bericht van Martinus Nijhoff’ pp. 126, 130. 

5 PPL, Ms. 14, item 3 (J.H. Scheffer to Christiaan Snelleman, undated, but written on a Sat- 
urday, probably in August 1864), item 4, item 7 (C.P. Tiele to Christiaan Snelleman, 1 Sept. 
1864); BW VIII no. 3282 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 3 Oct. 1637) and 1x no. 3532 (Willem 
de Groot to Grotius, 19 April 1638), no. 3643 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 26 June 1638), xv 
no. 6765 (Willem de Groot to Grotius, 15 March 1644) and nos. 6779 and 6813 (Grotius to 
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FIGURE 177 FIGURE 178 
Photographic portrait of Johannes Hendrikus Photographic portrait of Robert Fruin 
(J.H.) Scheffer 


Only in the middle of April 1886, when bankruptcy proceedings had been ini- 
tiated against Christiaan Snelleman, did the latter offer the six manuscript 
volumes again to the Rotterdam Municipal Archives. He claimed that an expert 
(who?) had certified the volumes to be in Grotius’ hand and valued them at 


Willem de Groot, 26 March and 16 April 1644); H.C. Hazewinkel, Honderd Jaar Gemeentelijke 
Archiefzorg: MDCCCLVII-MCMLVII (Rotterdam, 1957) pp. 9-58, 62 (portrait of J.H. Scheffer), 
in particular pp. 42-43, 51-58; for the efforts of archivists and other members of the cultural 
elite of the nineteenth-century Netherlands to preserve the country’s material heritage, see, 
for example, Mathijsen, Historiezucht pp. 357-379 and Pieter Huistra, Bouwmeesters, zeden- 
meesters: Geschiedbeoefening in Nederland tussen 1830 en 1870 (Nijmegen: Vantilt Publishers, 
2019) pp. 156-197. 

Both J.H. Scheffer and the Rotterdam town council committee overseeing the city archives 
were pro-active in retrieving documents that had been part of the city archives in the past, 
or that, in their view, ought to be deposited there. For example, the Dutch Ministry of Justice 
granted their request to make the Rotterdam Municipal Archives the depository for all legal 
documents which had come into the possession of the Rotterdam Court of Appeal (arron- 
dissementsrechtbank) during the French Period. Scheffer also tracked down and transcribed 
documents relevant for the history of Rotterdam in the Dutch National Archives in The 
Hague. 
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FIGURE 179 J.H. Scheffer to Christiaan Snelleman, undated, but probably August 1864 
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one thousand Dutch guilders at least, perhaps more if sold at auction in Lon- 
don. The director of the Rotterdam Municipal Archives, Johan Hendrik Willem 
(J.H.W.) Unger (1861-1904), decided to investigate Rotterdam’s claims to the 
volumes. He got in touch with Robert Fruin, Professor of Dutch National His- 
tory at the University of Leiden, who replied two weeks later, citing at length 
Grotius’ letter to Willem de Groot of January 1638. Fruin explained that, al- 
though the exile in Paris considered his former employer to be the volumes’ 
rightful owner, he had retained them as bargaining chips in negotiations over 
his back pay as Pensionary of Rotterdam. Fruin assumed that when Grotius' 
heirs reached an agreement with the States of Holland in 1661, they had forgot- 
ten to return the volumes to the town of Rotterdam—an inadvertent oversight. 
He urged Unger to show Grotius’ letter of January 1638 to Jan Jacob Tavenraat 
(1843-1913), the Town Clerk of Rotterdam, and ask the latter whether “the fam- 
ily currently in possession of the volumes could not be forced to return to the 
town what, by Grotius' own admission, belongs to it in law" It did not quite 
work that way. The Rotterdam Municipal Archives ended up purchasing the 
volumes from Snelleman for two hundred and fifty Dutch guilders. It is still the 
owner today.® 


2 A List of Grotiana Compiled by the Remonstrant Minister C.P. Tiele 


Grotius’ working papers underwent a few more reshuffles prior to their dis- 
patch to Haarlem in early September 1864. As we have seen, C.P. Tiele promised 
Christiaan Snelleman to prepare “a comprehensive list," with a “global indica- 
tion of [the volumes'] contents.” Why should the Remonstrant preacher have 
been so interested in Grotius? Did he consider the man who had tried, but so 
spectacularly failed, to unite the Christian churches a kindred spirit? C.P. Tiele 
specialized in the comparative study of religions, publishing De godsdienst van 


6 GAR, access no. 297 (Archief van de Commissie voor het Archief), no. 7, item 237 (notice 
of the death of J.H. Scheffer, 15 Feb. 1886), item 238 (appointment of J.H.W. Unger as town 
archivist), item 241 (Christiaan Snelleman to J.H.W. Unger, 13 April 1886 and Robert Fruin to 
J.H.W. Unger, 3 May 1886); Noordhoff, Beschrijving p. 13; Nellen, ‘Hugo de Groot's geschil met 
de stad Rotterdam over de uitbetaling van zijn pensionaristractement’ pp. 230-232; NNBW 
IV, columns 1353-1354 (entry on J.H.W. Unger) and vii columns 452-456 (entry on Robert 
Fruin); on Fruin's role in the professionalization of the historical discipline in The Nether- 
lands and, in particular, the establishment of Dutch national history as a university subject, 
see Het Vaderlandse Verleden: Robert Fruin en de Nederlandse Geschiedenis, ed. Herman Paul 
and Henk te Velde (Amsterdam: Bert Bakker Publishers, 2010). 
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Proressor C. P. TIELE. 


FIGURE 180 FIGURE 181 
Portrait of Cornelis Petrus (C.P.) Tiele, aged 69 Portrait of Pieter Anton (P.A.) Tiele, younger 
brother of C.P. Tiele 


Zarathustra bij de oud-Perzische volken (‘The Zoroastian Religion Among the 
Peoples of Ancient Persia) in 1864. Tiele was also an advocate of modern- 
ism in the Remonstrant Church. Theological modernism sought to reconcile 
science with religion and treated the bible as a historical and human arti- 
fact, not divine revelation. This did not mean that all religions were con- 
sidered equal. Following in Darwin's footsteps, Tiele posited an evolution of 
religious sensibilities, a process that started with primitive forms of devo- 
tion, like animism, then passed through various higher phases of develop- 
ment, including polytheistic nature religions, and reached its apogee in mono- 
theism, particularly Enlightened Christianity. Tiele's appointment at the Uni- 
versity of Leiden in 1872 caused the modernist perspective to prevail in the 
Remonstrant Church.’ Understandably, historians have paid less attention to 


7 PPL, Ms. 14, items 4, 7, 9; Snelleman, ‘Uit mijn jongenstijd’ p. 639; Cossee, ‘Cornelis Petrus Tiele 
als Rotterdams predikant (1856-1873)’; Th.M. van Leeuwen, ‘C.P. Tiele als modern theoloog’ 
in: Geloof en Onderzoek ed. Cossee and Tjalsma pp. 41-50; Tjaard Barnard, ‘Tiele als leidsman 
van de Remonstrantse Broederschap’ in: Geloof en Onderzoek ed. Cossee and Tjalsma pp. 51- 
64. 
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the theologian’s involvement in the auction of Grotius’ working papers. His role 
was far from negligible, however. 

The Remonstrant preacher drew up a new, itemized list of the manuscript 
volumes for the benefit of his younger brother and rearranged the volumes as 
well, putting like together with like. Appendix Iv provides an English transla- 
tion of the list of C.P. Tiele. The distinction already made by Regouin between 
the working papers of Hugo Grotius and the materials pertaining to Pieter de 
Groot and the latter’s eighteenth-century descendants now became perman- 
ent. The diplomatic correspondence of Pieter de Groot and the appointment 
letters, last wills and testaments, and other notarial documents of the Cornets 
de Groot family in Rotterdam were put in a separate “small box.” At Tiele's 
suggestion, Christiaan Snelleman copied Regouin’s description of these mater- 
ials word-for-word, and appended it to the ‘List of Grotiana’ prepared by the 
minister, whose description of Grotius’ working papers was far less elaborate 
and detailed than Regouin’s. Yet Tiele did succeed in rationalizing the volumes’ 
numerical sequence. Three volumes of papers dating back to Grotius’ days as 
Advocate-Fiscal of Holland, were renumbered £5—7, for example. The Nouvelles 
of the period 1636-1641 were grouped together as volumes £8—13. It is evident 
that the minister prioritized certain documents over others. A case in point is 
manuscript volume#2 on his list, i.e., papers “related to [Grotius'] embassy to 
England and the United Dutch East India Company" These materials had been 
invisible as volume £18 in the 1778 inventory. Yet they would come out on top, 
quite literally, as lots 1-42 in the auction catalogue. By the second half of the 
nineteenth century, Dutch imperialism and colonialism in southeast Asia had 
become a success story once again, contributing to the enormous growth of the 
port of Rotterdam, for example. There was ample reason, then, for the minister 
and his younger brother to put this set of documents right at the start of the 
public sale, as likely to fetch the highest prices. The Tiele brothers also tried to 
impose a roughly chronological order on Grotius' working papers. The Remon- 
strant preacher relegated documents and treatises stemming from the author's 
Parisian period to the bottom of his ‘List of Grotiana. He classified the incom- 
ing letters of the Swedish ambassador as volume £14 and two sets of theological 
tracts and reading notes as volumes #18 and 19, respectively. In preparing the 
auction catalogue, P.A. Tiele stuck to his elder brother's rearrangement of the 
papers. Grotius' diplomatic correspondence would be offered as lot 80 and the 


8 PPL, Ms. 14, item 2 (gift no. 26621, i.e., ‘List of Grotiana sent to PA. Tiele’, in the hand of 
C.P. Tiele, late Aug. 1864), items 4, 5, 7, 13 (donation no. 25014", i.e., ‘List of Grotiana sent to 
P.A. Tiele), in the hand of Christiaan Snelleman, late Aug. 1864) and item 14; appendix rv. 
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FIGURE 182 

‘List of Grotiana sent to 
P.A. Tiele, compiled by 
C.P. Tiele at the request 
of Christiaan Snelleman 
(copy in Snelleman’s 
hand) 


theological tracts and reading notes as lots 83-84, sold completely at the end 
of the auction.? 

The ‘List of Grotiana’ was an improvement on what had gone before, but not 
in every respect. It perpetuated Regouin's mistake of designating the manu- 
script now known as Ms. BPL 917 in Leiden University Library as “the manu- 
script of De Jure Belli ac Pacis.” C.P. Tiele's failure to correct Regouin's error 
would trigger a wild goose chase for the supposedly lost work sixty years later. In 
1925, the tercentenary of the publication of De Jure Belli ac Pacis was commem- 
orated by means of a major and well-attended exhibit of Grotius' manuscripts 
and printed works in the City Hall of The Hague (the Raadszalen at the Java- 
straat). One of the visitors was a person we have met before, Johan F. Snelle- 
man. He proceeded to publish a sensational newspaper article on the 1864 
auction, detailing his father's dealings with the sleazy Regouin. 'Hugo Grotius 


9 Appendices 1, 111, Iv; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes du célèbre Hugo Grotius (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1864) pp. 13-14; Wim van den Doel, ‘The Dutch Empire: An Essential 
Part of World History’, BMGN— Low Countries Historical Review 125, issues 2-3 (2010) pp. 179- 
208. 
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in de Tabak’ /‘Hugo Grotius, Tobacconist’ was based on letters and other docu- 
ments relating to the auction that the newspaper reporter had inherited from 
his father. He noted in the article that he had not seen the manuscript of De 
Jure Belli ac Pacis at the exhibit, even though it was mentioned in C.P. Tiele's 
‘List of Grotiana’. Jacob ter Meulen, Director of the Peace Palace Library, took 
up the gauntlet thrown down by Snelleman. He wrote to Wouter Nijhoff (1866— 
1947), second son of the auctioneer, to make some enquiries. He was not at all 
convinced that the manuscript of De Jure Belli ac Pacis had gone missing. As he 
noted in his letter, Tiele’s ‘List of Grotiana’ did not include Ms. BPL 917 in Leiden 
University Library, which had been sold at the auction, however. He concluded 
that C.P. Tiele had mistakenly identified “the manuscript of the unknown work 
De Jure Praedae [i.e., Ms. BPL 917] as that of the manuscript of De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis.” He was right, of course. Nijhoff's reply was disappointing: he could not 
provide Ter Meulen with any further information about the 1864 auction. The 
the firm's archives had been lost.!? 


3 How P.A. Tiele Put Together an Auction Catalogue, and Divided Up 
Manuscript Volumes into Multiple Lots 


Following the shipment of Grotius' working papers to Haarlem, P.A. Tiele 
immediately set to work to prepare an auction catalogue. Just thirty years old, 
he was already the foremost bibliographer of The Netherlands. At the behest 
of Frederik Muller, the young man had compiled the first scholarly catalogue 
of early modern Dutch pamphlets, published in 1856-1861. As Martinus Nijhoff 
noted in an epitaph written twenty-eight years later, it was one of Tiele's finest 
achievements: 


10 PPL,Ms.14, item 9 (carbon copy of Johan F. Snelleman, ‘Hugo Grotius in de Tabak, Nieuwe 
Rotterdamsche Courant, 27 June 1925, and the following letters: Jacob ter Meulen to Wouter 
Nijhoff, 22 July 1925, WJ.M. Van Eysinga to Johan F. Snelleman, 29 March 1926, and Johan 
F. Snelleman to Jacob ter Meulen, 23 April 1926); Eyffinger, Het Vredespaleis pp. 181-182; 
Benjamins, Joh.F. Snelleman 1852—26 December—1932’; Buijnsters, Geschiedenis van het 
Nederlandse Antiquariaat pp. 154-161 and Bob Jongschaap, Martinus Nijhoff N.V., 1853— 
2002: Opkomst, bloei en ondergang van een boekenimperium (Nijmegen: Vantilt Publishers, 
2019) pp. 61-72, 82-119 (on Wouter Nijhoff) and pp. 255-257 (on the loss of the firm’s 
archives); PJ.J. Diermanse and B. Landheer, ‘In memory of Dr. Jacob Ter Meulen’, The Amer- 
ican Journal of International Law, Vol. 57, No. 2 (Apr. 1963), pp. 391-393. 

Probably, the manuscript text of the first edition of De Jure Belli ac Pacis was destroyed 
shortly after its appearance in print in 1625. At the time, this was considered normal pro- 
cedure by both publishers and authors. 
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If one realizes that the contents of a great number of these [pamphlets] 
is insufficiently revealed by the title, that many [pamphlets] do not bear 
a year of publication, that different imprints are hardly detectable, that 
Tiele's annotations required the consultation of countless other mater- 
ials, then one can get a good sense of the magnitude of his project, of 
the time, patience, and effort—let alone the historical and bibliograph- 
ical knowledge—required to complete it, no less than the courage needed 
to undertake it." 


Yet it was not easy to find paid employment for Tiele, who suffered from ill 
health throughout his life. Muller was instrumental in getting the young man 
his first job as librarian of the Amsterdam Athenaeum. Lacking sufficient sup- 
port from the library trustees, Tiele requested, and was granted, an honorable 
dismissal in 1858. He then joined the firm of a relative in Haarlem, the book- 
seller and publisher P.F. Bohm. Yet his heart lay elsewhere. In 1862, he inquired 
about employment possibilities at Leiden University Library, where he would 
be appointed as curator of printed books four years later. All this time, he 
cooperated closely with Frederik Muller and Martinus Nijhoff, the two most 
famous Dutch publishers, booksellers, and auctioneers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The catalogue of the splendid Enschedé sale in December 1868 was Tiele's 
handiwork, for example. (The 3,000 lots included many extremely valuable 
medieval manuscripts and rare imprints.) Yet the bibliographer did not always 
receive the recognition that he deserved for the consistently high quality of 
his work. In an epitaph written in 1889, Nijhoff made a point of mentioning 
Tiele’s involvement in the auction of Grotius’ working papers. The scholarly 
merit of the auction catalogue had been clear to him already in October 1864. 
Responding enthusiastically to a first draft, he observed that, while Tiele must 
have spent “a lot of time and effort," the bibliographer could take comfort in 
the fact that "the catalogue will remain of lasting importance." The auctioneer 
proved correct in his prediction. Tiele's catalogue is still a key tool for the study 
of Grotius’ working papers today.!” 


11 Martinus Nijhoff, ‘Levensbericht van Dr. P.A. Tiele’ in: Dr. Pieter Anton Tiele ed. Jinkes de 
Jong and Kosten pp. 17-55, particularly pp. 20-23 (quotation on p. 21). 

12 PPL, Ms. 14, item 16 (Martinus Nijhoff to P.A. Tiele, 1 Oct. 1864); Nijhoff, ‘Levensbericht 
van Dr. P.A. Tiele pp. 19-20, 24-28; P. Schneiders, ‘Frederik Muller en openbare biblio- 
theken' in: Frederik Muller ed. Keyser, Heijbroek and Verheul pp. 179183, at pp. 182-183; 
A.R.A. Croiset van Uchelen, 'De Antiquariaatscatalogi van Frederik Muller' in: Frederik 
Muller pp. 73-81, at p. 78 ("deze catalogus is door mij samengesteld [signed] P.A. Tiele”); 
Wytze Hellinga, 'The Enschedé sale was most disappointing, Quaerendo 5, 4 (1975) 
pp. 303-31, particularly p. 305; Jongschaap, Martinus Nijhoff N.V. pp. 37-39. 
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Nijhoff’s correspondence with Tiele provides a unique insight into the dif- 
ferent priorities of the auctioneer and the bibliographer. Nijhoff’s task was 
to make the public sale a financial success, using every tool in the toolkit. In 
the middle of September 1864, he wrote to Tiele that, while he did not mind 
if a few manuscript volumes remained intact (“like, for example, the papers 
regarding the voc"), he wanted the rest to be split up into multiple lots. Selling 
individual documents, rather than entire manuscript volumes, was a tried and 
tested method to increase turnover and thus profits. Nijhoff also informed Tiele 
that he intended to conduct two auctions on one night. The remaining four 
hundred lots of the estate of the late Antonius Alexius Josephus Meylink (1797— 
1863), a High Court lawyer and member of the Dutch Parliament, would have to 
be sold over two evenings, followed on the second evening by the auction of the 
working papers of Hugo Grotius and his descendants, comprising just ninety- 
nine lots. Finally, Nijhoff asked Tiele whether it would be feasible to schedule 
the combined Meylink/Grotiana auction before the public sale of the enorm- 
ous book collection of the late Hendrik Willem Tydeman (1778-1863), Professor 
of Law at Leiden University, which would start on 24 October and last an entire 
fortnight. Tiele had to disappoint the auctioneer on this point. On the reverse 
side of Nijhoff's letter, he wrote in the left bottom: *no auction before 7 Novem- 
ber"? 

Nijhoff contacted Tiele again in early October 1864 and returned the draft 
catalogue to him. He was full of praise for the bibliographer's detailed ana- 
lysis of Grotius' working papers. In Nijhoff's view, it would be best to write a 
short introduction, and say something about the papers' contents and their 


13 PPL, Ms. 14, item 15 (Martinus Nijhoff to P.A. Tiele, 10 September 1864); UBA, KVB Nv 2043: 
Catalogus eener belangrijke verzameling oude charters, 12-18e eeuw, handschriften en auto- 
graphen, papiermerken, geteekende kaarten, enz. nagelaten door den weledel gestr. heer 
Mr. A.AJ. Meylink (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1864); Bibliothecae Tydemannianae Pars 
Prima: Catalogus der bibliotheek nagelaten door den weled. hooggel. heer mr. H. W. Tydeman, 
hoogleeraar in de staatswetenschappen en regtsgeleerdheid te Leiden (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1864); Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and 
Noordhoff p. 7; NNBW 11 columns 1461-1464 (entry on H.W. Tydeman); H.A.A. van Berckel, 
‘Levensschets van Mr. A.A J. Meylink, Jaarboek van de Maatschappij der Nederlandse Let- 
terkunde, 1866 (1866) pp. 50-72 (entry on AJJ. Meylink); Jongschaap, Martinus Nijhoff N. v. 
pp. 26, 37-39. 

AJJ. Meylink had been an avid collector of maps, manuscripts, and medieval charters. 
Nijhoff auctioned off most of the Meylink collection in the spring of 1864, between 25 April 
and 5 May, to be precise. The last batch of materials was auctioned on 14-15 November 
1864, both evenings at 6 PM. The public sale ofthe papers of Hugo Grotius and his descend- 
ants took place on Tuesday evening, 15 November, at 7 PM. Nijhoff produced two separate 
auction catalogues, one for the Meylink estate, the other for Grotius' working papers. 
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provenance. Tiele could include a short reference to “the late Hugo Cornets 
de Groot” if he wanted, “but nothing more than that.” Did the auctioneer wish 
to avoid trouble? He had not inquired too closely into Snelleman's claims of 
ownership, let alone Regouin's, nor did he intend to. The bibliographer received 
instructions to print four hundred copies of the auction catalogue, using paper 
of higher quality than usual—which tells us something about the importance 
that Nijhoff attached to the auction. The printed copies had to be ready for dis- 
patch by the middle of October. There was little doubt in Nijhoff's mind that 
the proceeds of the auction would exceed one thousand Dutch guilders. If he 
could sell lots 1-42 for five hundred Dutch guilders, everything was fine by him. 
Meanwhile, what had happened to the working papers? How did Tiele arrange 
them in preparation for the auction?!* 

In the introduction to the auction catalogue, Tiele observed that “Grotius 
[had] loved his library greatly" and assembled the manuscript volumes “with 
great care,” inserting tables of contents “in his own hand,” for example. Tiele 
assured his readers that he had maintained the papers' "original order" where 
possible. Yet “for the auction's sake,” documents would first be offered for sale 
individually, and only then as an “entire volume" (or what remained of it). To his 
credit, Tiele left most of the manuscript volumes in the state wherein he found 
them, although he did write more numbers on their front covers. Veritable pal- 
impsests, the front covers testify to various rearrangements of the volumes over 
time. For example, the following numbers can be found on the front cover of 
the manuscript of Grotius’ De Imperio, now Ms. 131 C21 in the Dutch Royal Lib- 
rary: 

* [in ink] “No. 7,’ the number which the volume received in the 1788 invent- 

ory 

> "wordt 15" [now 15"], i.e., the renumbering by Jacobus Scheltema 

m [in red pencil] "vir the volume number in the auction catalogue 
e [in grey pencil] [lot] “no. 71” 

Strange to say, the extant front covers reveal little of Regouin's efforts to restore 
the volume numbering of the 1778 inventory. Perhaps these efforts were even 
more haphazard and fleeting than discussed previously? A case in point is 
the 1641 Nouvelles, currently Ms. Diplomatica Gallica 9 in the Riksarkivet in 
Stockholm. Everybody who had been involved in (re)arranging the manuscript 
volumes since 1778 left traces on the front cover of Ms. Diplomatica Gallica 9, 
but not Regouin: 


14 PPL, Ms. 14, item 16 (Martinus Nijhoff to P.A. Tiele, 1 Oct. 1864); appendix vr; Catalogue de 
Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff p. 9. 
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FIGURE 183 Comb-patterned marbled front cover of a manuscript of Grotius’ De Imperio, 
revealing the renumbering and rearrangement of the auctioned manuscript 
volumes 
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FIGURE 184. Comb-patterned marbled paper wrapper of Ms. Diplomatica Gallica 9 in the 
Riksarkivet in Stockholm, revealing the various rearrangements of the auc- 
tioned manuscript volumes 


* [in ink] “No. 8,” the number which the volume received in the 1788 invent- 
ory 
> ‘wordt 27" ['now 27"], i.e., the renumbering by Jacobus Scheltema 
m [in grey pencil, but crossed out] “no. 13,” the volume number as- 
signed by C.P. Tiele 
e [in red pencil] “xvu,” the volume number in the auction cata- 
logue 
* [in grey pencil] [lot] “no. 81.” 
It was Nijhoff who insisted on a continuous sequence of lot numbers, which 
simplified his life as an auctioneer. To give just one example, Volume 1 in the 
auction catalogue was divided up by Tiele into lots 1-42, while Volumes 11-1v 
were bunched together by Tiele as lot 43. The manuscript volumes listed as 1, 
VII, IX in the auction catalogue were disassembled— quite literally—for the 
sole purpose of auctioning off separate documents. This process is best illus- 
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FIGURE 185 Manuscript volume auctioned as lot 70 in 1864, still in its original binding. 
Over half its contents were removed in preparation for the public sale, prob- 
ably by P.A. Tiele 
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trated by reference to lot 70 in the auction catalogue, now Ms. 38 of the Remon- 
strant Church Collection at the Rotterdam Municipal Library. This bulky, yet 
truncated volume is still in its original binding. Just over half its contents— 
folios 1-225—were removed from the binding in October 1864 and auctioned 
off separately as lots 46-69. Nijhoff's aim was to maximize profits, of course. 
Thankfully, the Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam purchased both lots 46-69 
and the truncated manuscript volume, lot 70. As a result, the original volume 
and its contents are still together in one place, though not in one piece.!5 

We are not so lucky with respect to the manuscript volumes listed as I and rx 
in the auction catalogue. The original bindings and tables of contents in Gro- 
tius' hand are no longer extant. Traces of the cords on which the papers had 
been sewn, along with the threading holes, can still be detected in the docu- 
ments that make up Supplement 1 of the Grotius Papers at the Dutch National 
Archives. Nijhoff's decision to split up Volumes 1 and 1x into multiple lots also 
caused the materials' dispersal. As we shall see below, both private collectors 
and various Dutch public collections wanted slices of the pie and managed to 
get them. Quite a few documents have disappeared from sight. Tiele's descrip- 
tions in the auction catalogue are our only evidence for their one-time exist- 
ence.l6 


15 KB, Ms.131 C25 RA, Diplomatica Gallica 9 and Utrikesdepartementet/Kabinettet för utrikes 
brevváxlingen Huvudarkivet (1681-1952) E2D: 179 (Carl Fredrik Palmstierna, Swedish am- 
bassador in The Hague, to the Foreign Ministry in Stockholm, 16 Nov. 1864); NA, Collectie 
Hugo de Groot, Supplement 11 (1.10.35.02.41); PPL, Ms. 14, item 16 (Martinus Nijhoff to 
P.A. Tiele, 1 Oct. 1864); GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 38—41, 413, 416, 418, 553, 560, 
564, 566, 581—582, 932, 1220, 1359-1361, 15771578, 1598, 1771-1774; Rogge and Tiele, Cata- 
logus van Handschriften op de Bibliotheek der Remonstrantsch-Gereformeerde Gemeente te 
Rotterdam p. 5; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga 
and Noordhoff pp. 9-29; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 41-62, 75—76; Philip Gaskell, A New 
Introduction to Bibliography (OUP, 1972) p. 148. 

The 1641 Nouvelles and Supplement 11 of the Grotius Papers at the Dutch National 
Archives are entirely comparable in terms of the volume and lot numbers found on their 
front covers. We discover the following on the front cover of Supplement 11: 

*  [inink] “No. 6,” the number which the volume received in the 1778 inventory 
> "wordt 12" ['now 12"], i.e., the renumbering by Jacobus Scheltema 
m [|in grey pencil] “no. 7,” the number assigned to the volume by C.P. Tiele 
e [in red pencil] “tv,” the volume number in the auction catalogue 
+ [in grey pencil] [lot] “no. 43." 

A printed library catalogue entry disfigures the front cover of Ms. 38 of the Remonstrant 
Church Collection at the Rotterdam Municipal Library. In 1869, the entry was pasted over 
the various numbers that had been assigned to the manuscript volume between April1778 
and November 1864. Only a few letters of Scheltema's description of its contents remain 
visible. Ms. 38 contains a table of contents in Grotius' hand, which is two folios long. 

16 NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplement I (access no. 1.10.35.02.40), including P.A. Tiele's 
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The auction catalogue remains important for several other reasons. The bib- 
liographer was the first to recognize that lot 72 should be considered an inde- 
pendent piece of work, not some manuscript version of De Jure Belli ac Pacis. 
Currently Ms. BPL 917 in Leiden University Library, Grotius referred to it as 
his “little treatise on Indian affairs” (de rebus Indicis opusculum) in a letter to 
George Lingelsheim of November 1606. It was Tiele who gave Grotius’ spirited 
defense of voc privateering its modern title: De Jure Praedae. The bibliographer 
also noted that chapter 12 of De Jure Praedae had been published separately as 
Mare Liberum in 1609. Lot 11—De Bello Batavorum cum Lusitanis, which Gro- 
tius had filed away among his voc papers—was identified by Tiele as chapter 11 
of De Jure Praedae. The auction made it possible for Leiden University Library 
to reunite lots 11 and 72, thus putting Humpty Dumpty together again.!” 


4 The Auctioneer Martinus Nijhoff 


It is time to take a closer look at the man who would conduct the public 
sale of Grotius' working papers. As a young man, Nijhoff had been a trainee 
of Frederik Muller, the greatest antiquarian bookseller and auctioneer of the 
nineteenth-century Netherlands. The latter realized early on that his trainee 
could become a formidable competitor. Nijhoff worked for Muller from May 
1847 until September1851. During this time, he met other trainees like P.A. Tiele, 
and students of the Anabaptist and Remonstrant Seminaries in Amsterdam, 
including C.P. Tiele. Following the internship with Muller, he went to Paris to 
train with an academic bookseller, located right across from the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. In January 1853, he returned to The Netherlands to set up shop in 
The Hague.!? Less than five years later, Muller wrote despondently to a friend: 


Right now, I am in a miserable mood. The competition with Nijhoff is 
getting too much and causes me great grief, more so because I only have 


annotated copy of the auction catalogue; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo 
Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 11-19, 25-27. 

17 Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff 
PP. 13, 25; UBL, Ms. BPL 917; NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplement 1 (access no. 110.35. 
02.40); on the various uses to which Grotius put Ms. BPL 917 and its associated manu- 
scripts, see Van Ittersum, ‘Dating the Manuscript of De Jure Praedae’, ‘Preparing Mare 
Liberum for the Press’ and ‘The Long Goodbye. 

18 Boele van Hensbroek, ‘Levensbericht van Martinus Nijhoff’ pp. 124-132; Buijnsters, Ge- 
schiedenis van het Nederlandse Antiquariaat pp. 79-80; Jongschaap, Martinus Nijhoff v. v. 


p. 19. 
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MARTINUS NIJHOFF 
2 December 1828—24 September 1804, 


FIGURE 186 FIGURE 187 
Portrait of Martinus Nijhoff Portrait of Ludvig Manderstróm 


myself to blame. Yet it cannot be denied that he works hard. It is a great 
worry to me.!? 


A variety of factors explain Nijhoff's successes as an auctioneer, publisher, and 
dealer in academic and antiquarian books. He was a businessman first and fore- 
most, not a bibliophile with scholarly aspirations like Muller. Right from the 
start, he produced book sale and auction sale catalogues of great bibliographic 
precision, ably assisted first by J.L. Beijers, then by TJ.I. Arnold. He established 
long-term business relations with the Dutch government and state-sponsored 
cultural, scientific, and scholarly institutes. A steady stream of civil servants, 
diplomats, artists, and literary scholars found their way to his business premises 
in the Raamstraat in The Hague. He was fast friends with successive directors 
of the Dutch Royal Library, for example. He became an established name as an 
auctioneer in 1864, following the public sale of Tydeman's library. In the next 
three years, Nijhoff auctioned other important book and manuscript collec- 
tions, including that of the Enschedé firm in Haarlem, on which occasion he 
joined forces with Muller. The auction of the working papers of Hugo Grotius 
and Pieter de Groot was a small-scale affair by comparison. Yet Nijhoff would 


19 Frederik Muller to A.C. Kruseman, 12 Dec. 1857, as cited by Boele van Hensbroek, 'Levens- 
bericht van Martinus Nijhoff’ p. 137; Jongschaap, Martinus Nijhoff N.v. p. 29. 
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remember it years later. At the time, he left no stone unturned to lure potential 
customers. How did he go about this??° 

No stranger to self-promotion, Nijhoff advertised the “public sale of manu- 
scripts and autographs” in his own weekly, De Nederlandsche Spectator (‘The 
Dutch Spectator’), in late October 1864. Its intended audience was the country’s 
liberal establishment. De Nederlandsche Spectator combined literary contribu- 
tions with opinion pieces that discussed burning political issues, such as the 
extension of the parliamentary franchise and the role of religious organizations 
in primary education. It was the first Dutch weekly to publish political cartoons 
on a regular basis. Nor did it shy away from standpoints repugnant to the Lib- 
eral administrations of the day. It argued for a hands-on role for the state in 
nurturing Dutch art and culture, for example. The governments of the Liberal 
grandee J.R. Thorbecke (1798-1872) took little or no responsibility for protecting 
the country’s cultural heritage, however. As we shall see in chapter 10, Nijhoff 
could simply sell the working papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot to 
the highest bidder—and he did. According to the advertisement, the auction 
of the substantial Meylink collection of maps and manuscripts was scheduled 
for 14-15 November, “to which has been added the working papers left by Hugo 
Grotius, of singular importance.” For each of the two auctions, Nijhoff provided 
a few details about the variety of materials on offer. Nijhoff described the Gro- 
tiana collection as comprising 


autograph manuscripts of several of [Grotius’] works as well as unpub- 
lished materials; documents related to his legation in Sweden and France 
[and] to his position as Advocate-Fiscal [of Holland]; autograph letters 
pertaining to church and political affairs before 1618; important docu- 
ments related to the first settlement of the Dutch in the East-Indies, 
etcetera, etcetera. 


Free copies of the auction catalogues were available from Nijhoff upon re- 
quest.?! 


20 Boele van Hensbroek, ‘Levensbericht van Martinus Nijhoff’ pp. 132-151; Buijnsters, Ge- 
schiedenis van het Nederlandse Antiquariaat pp. 79-88; Jongschaap, Martinus Nijhoff N. v. 
pp. 22-28, 39; Martinus Nijhoff, ‘Levensbericht van Dr. P.A. Tiele' pp. 18, 25. 

21 PPL, Ms. 14, item 10 (‘Advertentien’, De Nederlandsche Spectator, undated) and item 16 
(Martinus Nijhoff to P.A. Tiele, 1 Oct. 1864); UBA, KVB Nv 2043: Catalogus eener belangrijke 
verzameling oude charters, 12e-18e eeuw, handschriften en autographen, papiermerken, 
geteekende kaarten, enz. nagelaten door den weledel gestrenge heer Mr. AAJ. Meylink 
(annotated copy of the catalogue of the estate of AJ.J. Meylink, auctioned by Martinus 
Nijhoff on 14-15 November 1864); Buijnsters, Geschiedenis van het Nederlandse Antiquari- 
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Nijhoff did not wait for customers to come to him. The auctioneer's active, 
not to say aggressive, marketing techniques can be deduced from the corres- 
pondence between Ludvig Manderstróm (1806-1873) and Carl Fredrik Palmsti- 
erna (1823-1896), the Swedish Foreign Secretary and the Swedish ambassador 
in The Hague, respectively. Nijhoff boasted to Tiele in early October 1864 that 
he would "take care of Sweden." He proved as good as his word. In late October, 
the Swedish Foreign Secretary fired off two letters to The Hague, instructing 
Palmstierna to obtain lots 80-82 and 87-89 for the Swedish state. How did 
Manderstróm know about the auction in the first place? His source of inform- 
ation was Gustaf Klemming (1823-1893), Director of the Royal Library in Stock- 
holm, who had alerted him to the auction and the historical significance of 
various lots. Klemming was also well-placed to advise the Swedish Foreign Sec- 
retary on the prices which the lots might fetch. The internal archive of the 
Royal Library in Stockholm indicates that both Nijhoff and Frederik Muller 
routinely mailed Klemming their book sale and auction sale catalogues. A copy 
of the Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius survives at the 
Riksarkivet in Stockholm. It once belonged to Albert Bonnier (1820-1900), one 
of the greatest publishers and booksellers of nineteenth-century Sweden, who 
must have been on Nijhoff's mailing list as well. Bonnier's copy of the Cata- 
logue is filed together with the letter that Palmstierna dispatched to Stockholm 
the day after the auction, in which he reported on his purchases. Yet Nijhoff 
did not just drum up business by targeting foreign customers. He also sought 
to generate interest closer to home.?? 


aat p. 85; Nop Maas, De Nederlandsche spectator: Schetsen uit het letterkundig leven van de 

tweede helft van de negentiende eeuw (Utrecht and Antwerp, 1986); Marita Mathijsen, 'De 

Nederlandsche spectator’, Ons Erfdeel 31 (1988), pp. 279-281; Jongschaap, Martinus Nijhoff 

N.V. pp. 31-32. 

Nijhoff advertised the auction of Grotius' working papers in three issues of De Neder- 

landsche Spectator of 1864, using nearly identical wording: 

— issue no. 42, which appeared on 13 Oct. 1864 (advertisement to be found on p. 336) 

— issue no. 45, which appeared on 5 Nov. 1864 (advertisement to be found on p. 360) 

— Issue no. 46, which appeared on 12 Nov. 1864 (advertisement to be found on p. 368). 
22 PPL, Ms. 14, item 16 (Martinus Nijhoff to P.A. Tiele, 1 Oct. 1864); RA, Utrikesdepartemen- 

tet/Kabinettet for utrikes brevváxlingen Huvudarkivet (1681-1952) B1B:531, nos. 10 & 12 

(Ludvig Manderström to Carl Fredrik Palmstierna, 28 and 29 Oct. 1864), and E2D: 179, 

nos. 24 & 25 (Palmstierna to Manderstróm, 16 and 21 Nov. 1864); Kungliga biblioteket (KBs), 

Stockholm, Letters received by Gustaf Klemming (Ep K 3:9:1), unfoliated (Charles de Bur- 

enstam, Ambassador in Brussel on behalf of Sweden and Norway, to Martinus Nijhoff, 

11 June 1881, and Nijhoff's reply of 21 June 1881) and Internal Library Archive, Ambetsarkivet 

E1 23, KB Handlingar 1864 (T..I. Arnold to Klemming, 11 August 1864, and Frederik Muller 

to Harald Wieselgren, 12 Nov. 1864); Svenskt Biografiskt Lexikon (Stockholm, 1917-2006) 
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336 DR NEDERLANDSCHE SPECTATOR. 
DR NED URL AN E 
MSu ADVERTENTIEN. 
DE 
o wa VERKOOPING go 
| ; VAN 


 HANDSCHRIFTEN EN AUTOGRAPHEN. 


MARTINUS NIJHOFF te ’s Gravenhage zal verkoopen den 14 en 15 November e. k. 
| de fraaije verzameling Gude Charters. 12e—18e eeuw, Handschriftem 
| Nederlandsche Geschiedenis en Staatsregt, Nederl Steden, 8 
, Heerlijkheden, Hoogheemraadschappen, Geestelijke Goe 
| Tienden enz. Voorts eene menigte 6emenlogién en verzamelingen getee 
| Wapens, Autosraphen van beroemde personen, Papiermerken, 
| teekende Kaarten enz., nagelaten door Mr. A. A. J. REEWLING, in 

van de 2e Kamer der Staten-Generaal enz. Waarbij gevoegd is de hoogstbelangrijke 


HANDSCHRIFTELIJKE NALATENSCHAP VAN HUG DE 


— in de epit ede eh Handschriften van eenigen zijner v 
ngele onuitgegeven werken, stukken betreffende zijne AMBASSADE IN | 
A FRANKRIJK, zijn FISKAALSCHAP, originecle triers over de KERKELIJ 
E LITIEKE ZAKEN vóór 1618, belangrijke Stukken betreffende DE EER 
NISATIE DER NEDERLANDERS IN OOST-INDIE, enz. enz. t 


De Catologussen van beide Verzamelingen zijn, op franko aanvraag, gratis te 


FIGURE 188 Announcement of the auction of Grotius’ working papers in De Nederlandsche 
Spectator 


A case in point is Nijhoff’s special relationship with Leiden University, par- 
ticularly Willem George Pluijgers (1812-1880), Professor of Latin and, from 
January 1858, Director of the University Library. The auctioneer actively mar- 
keted Collectanea Juridica et Politica—Volume 1x of the auction—as something 
that should be of great interest to Grotius’ alma mater, in particular the Law 
Faculty. The materials piqued the curiosity of Professor Simon Vissering (1818— 
1888), who taught political economy and international law in Leiden, both 
brand-new fields of study. In late October 1864, Vissering contacted his col- 
leagues in the Law Faculty regarding the possible acquisition of lots 72 and 
77, i.e., the manuscripts of De Jure Praedae and Defensio Capitis v Maris Liberi. 
Thanks to Pluijgers' good offices, Vissering had been ableto examine the manu- 
scripts in person, probably at Nijhoff's premises in The Hague. He considered 


Vol. 21 (1975-1977) pp. 275-280 and Vol. 5 (1925) pp. 429-435 (entries on Gustaf Klemming 
and Albert Bonnier, respectively). 

I could never have reconstructed Sweden's role in the auction of Grotius' working 
papers without the generous help and assistance offered by the staff of the Riksarkivet 
in Stockholm. I am thinking in particular of the archivists Órjan Romefors and Lars Wick- 
ström, with whom I have corresponded by e-mail, and the reading room staff, notably Ms. 
Carina Gunnarsson, Mr. Lars Hallberg and Mr. Daniel Hóffker, whom I met on my visit to 
the Riksarkivet in April 2007. I owe a big thank you to all of them. 
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J. GOEDELJEE LEIDEN. 
FIGURE 189 FIGURE 190 
Photographic portrait of Willem George Portrait of Simon Vissering 
(W.G.) Pluijgers 


lots 72 and 77 of “such importance” that its purchase by the University Lib- 
rary would be “highly desirable.” Pluijgers advised the Law Faculty to appeal to 
the University Trustees (College van Curatoren) and request authorization for 
a bid of up to “five hundred [Dutch] guilders.” Vissering’s colleagues warmly 
applauded the initiative. The Law Faculty immediately wrote to the trustees 
requesting funds for the purchase of lots 11, 72 and 77—De Bello Batavorum 
cum Lusitanis, De Jure Praedae and Defensio Capitis v Maris Liberi.?? 


23 KB, Cornets de Groot archive 14, f. 307-32" (Simon Vissering to an unknown correspond- 
ent, 29 Oct. 1864, which includes the initials of his colleagues at the Leiden Law Faculty, 
approving his draft letter to the University trustees); Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes 
de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 13, 25, 27; J.T. Buys, ‘Levensbericht 
S. Vissering' in: Jaarboek Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen (Amster- 
dam, 1889) pp. 26-59; NNBW X, columns 1119-1122 (entry on Simon Vissering); W. Otter- 
speer, De wiekslag van hun geest: De Leidse universiteit in de negentiende eeuw, Hollandse 
Historische Reeks xv111 (The Hague, 1992) pp. 59, 142-144, 227—232, 360—362, 467 (on Pluij- 
gers and Simon Vissering as well as the latter's colleagues at the Leiden Law Faculty). 

According to Album Studiosorum: Academiae Lugduno Batavae (The Hague: Nijhoff 
Publishers, 1875) p. xxiv, the Law Faculty counted the following full professors in 1864: Jo. 
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Let us take a moment to examine the arguments used by the Law Faculty 
to persuade the trustees to release the requested funds. What made lots n, 72 
and 77 sosignificant? Here we see the first glimpses of Grotius' modern guise as 
founding father of international law. The Law Faculty gave two reasons for the 
proposed purchase: a) it was worthwhile to study anything from the hand of 
"this famous compatriot, the founder of modern international law" (grondleg- 
ger van het nieuwe staats- en volkenregt), even more so because, b) the materials 
in question threw new light on Mare Liberum’s “origins and purpose.” As the 
Law Faculty put it, 


[i]t has now been discovered that the pamphlet is just a fragment of De 
Jure Praedae, a study which has remained in manuscript, and which jus- 
tifies Dutch claims to freedom of navigation with a greater array of argu- 
ments [than found in Mare Liberum]. The second treatise listed above, the 
defense against Welwood, serves to clarify the author's line of reasoning 
[in Mare Liberum]. The third-mentioned manuscript, lot 11 in the cata- 
logue, appears to be a chapter of De Jure Praedae and cannot be divorced 
from the other two manuscripts. 


Surely, money could be found to buy materials indispensable for a proper 
understanding of Grotius’ thoughts on freedom of trade and navigation? 
The Law Faculty pointed out that Grotius' new-found prominence as found- 
ing father of modern international law increased the chance that lots n, 72 
and 77 would be snapped up by a foreign buyer. The lots might well catch 
the attention of "scholars abroad and perhaps also foreign booksellers, eager 
to obtain them on speculation." Had Vissering or Pluijgers received an intim- 
ation from Nijhoff on this point? It would be lamentable, so the letter contin- 
ued, if these "hitherto unknown treasures" should be lost to The Netherlands. 
The University of Leiden had a moral obligation to prevent this—even as a 
young man, Grotius had been one of its most famous students. While the Dutch 
National Archives could be relied upon to purchase documents “of purely his- 


de Wal (b. 1816), Henr. Cock (1784-1866), Jo. Theo. Buys (b. 1828), Joel Eman. Goudsmit (b. 
1813), Remb. T.H.P.L.A. van Boveval Faure (b. 1826), and Simon Vissering (b. 1818). 

24 UBL, Archief van Curatoren (Archives of the University Trustees) 138 (incoming and out- 
going correspondence, 1864), unfoliated (Law Faculty to the University Trustees, 30 Oct. 
1864, signed by Professors Jo. de Wal and Jo. Theo. Buys, requesting funds for the purchase 
of lots 11, 13, 72 and 77), 203 (list of incoming correspondence, 1864), unfoliated, item 338 
(acknowledges the receipt of the Law Faculty's letter on 31 Oct. 1864 and notes the resolu- 
tion taken by the University Trustees). 
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torical importance,’ it could not be expected to come to the rescue of “this 
scholarly treasure.” Again, had Nijhoff supplied information to Vissering or 
Pluijgers about the buying intentions of the Dutch National Archives? The Law 
Faculty proposed to authorize Pluijgers to acquire the three lots, along with 
lot 13—a letter addressed by Dom João Ribeiro Gaio, Bishop of Malacca, to the 
King of Spain and Portugal in April 1600. As the Law Faculty noted, lot 13 was 
intended “as an appendix of De Jure Praedae, according to an annotation in 
Grotius’ own hand.” It deserved to be purchased as well. A credit line of five 
hundred Dutch guilders would be sufficient. The Law Faculty concluded its let- 
ter by suggesting, rather optimistically, that the substantial investment could 
be recouped afterwards, provided one engaged “an enterprising publisher.” Did 
Vissering already have the Nijhoff publishing house in mind for a printed edi- 
tion of De Jure Praedae? The University trustees needed little time to make up 
their minds. Four days before the auction, they released the necessary funds. 
As we shall see in the next chapter, the University of Leiden obtained lots 72— 
78 for two hundred and sixty-one Dutch guilders, owing to a prior arrangement 
between Pluijgers and the auctioneer.25 

Nijhoff struck similar deals with several other prominent buyers. It points 
to the close collaboration—mostly behind the scenes—between the auction- 
eer and his regular customers. The informal agreement that would have the 
greatest impact on the dispersal of Grotius' working papers was the one Nijhoff 
concluded with his biggest competitor, Frederik Muller. As noted earlier, Nij- 
hoff informed Tiele in early October 1864 that he intended to sell lots 1-42 for 
five hundred Dutch guilders. Had he already been in touch with Muller at that 
point? Had he persuaded his former employer that, as individual lots, Grotius' 
bulky voc file was likely to be dispersed among numerous buyers, including 
foreign ones? As the next chapter shows, it was Muller who tried to keep the 


25 Idem and UBL, Archief van Curatoren 49 (minutes of the meetings of the University trust- 
ees, 1864-1866), f. 70, resolution 338 (University Trustees authorize a credit line of five 
hundred Dutch guilders for the auction of 15 November 1864); Catalogue de Manuscrits 
Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 13, 25, 27; Hugo Gro- 
tius, DeJure Praedae Commentarius ed. H.G. Hamaker (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1868) 
p. 354; Fruin, ‘Een onuitgegeven werk van Hugo de Groot, translated into English as ‘An 
Unpublished Work of Hugo Grotius'; Hugo Grotius, Commentary on the Law of Prize and 
Booty, 2 volumes, The Classics of International Law, no. xx11 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1950) Vol. 1: A Translation of the Original Manuscript of 1604 by Gwladys L. Williams; Gro- 
tius, Commentary on the Law of Prize and Booty, trans. Williams, ed. Van Ittersum; Grotius, 
The Free Sea ed. Armitage; Van Ittersum, Profit and Principle p. 478, ‘Mare Liberum versus 
The Propriety of the Seas?, ‘Dating the Manuscript of De Jure Praedae' and ‘Preparing 
Mare Liberum for the Press’; appendices v and v1. 
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file intact and in Dutch hands, leaving a successful bid on the house of five 
hundred Dutch guilders. To minimize his own exposure, he made the purchase 
on behalf of the Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij (i.e., Netherlands Trad- 
ing Society or NHM). Why should the NHM be interested in lots 1-42? Much like 
the voc before it, the NHM enjoyed a highly profitable, state-sponsored trading 
monopoly in agricultural produce from the Dutch East Indies. No wonder that 
manuscript materials testifying to the earliest Dutch efforts to establish a colo- 
nial empire in Asia were of interest to the NHM directors. Yet the documents’ 
dispersal was inevitable. Following the public sale, the directors authorized 
Muller to offer lots 1-42 to various archives and libraries in The Netherlands, 
where many are still found today. Not everything was sold on to institutional 
collections, however. Certain lots were designated for Muller’s private custom- 
ers, which explains why several of these have not been seen since. Let us now 
take a closer look at Muller's role in the public sale of Grotius’ working papers.?® 


5 How Frederik Muller Did Business with the Nederlandsche 
Handel-Maatschappij 


There is perhaps no Dutch antiquarian bookseller and auctioneer about whom 
so much has been written as Frederik Muller. Second son of Samuel Muller, 
Professor of Theology at the Anabaptist Seminary in Amsterdam, he was a 
self-described bookworm from an early age. In September 1834, he became 
apprenticed to his uncle, the Amsterdam bookseller Johannes Miiller, and sub- 
sequently entered the service of the Amsterdam auctioneer and antiquarian 
bookseller Jacob Radink (1794-1865). In December 1842, he set up shop him- 
self, first at his parents’ place, later at various other locations in Amsterdam. He 
moved to Herengracht 329 in May 1849, together with his wife of three years, 
the bookseller’s daughter Daatje Yntema, and their growing family. Although 
the bookshop was officially located in the front part of the house, rare books 
could be found everywhere, even stored underneath the marital bed.?” 


26 Van den Doel, ‘The Dutch Empire’; Cees Fasseur, ‘Purse or Principle: Dutch Colonial Policy 
in the 1860s and the Decline of the Cultivation System’, Modern Asian Studies Vol. 25, No. 1 
(Feb., 1991) pp. 33-52. 

27 Buijnsters, Geschiedenis van het Nederlandse Antiquariaat pp. 55-60; Piet Visser, ‘“Inde- 
fessus Favente Deo”: Frederik Muller als onvermoeid begunstiger der Doopsgezinde God 
geschetst’ in: Frederik Muller ed. Keyser, Heijbroek and Verheul pp. 1-25; I.H. van Eeghen, 
‘Familie Muller: samen leven en samen werken' in: Frederik Muller ed. Keyser, Heijbroek 
and Verheul pp. 27-35; B.P.M. Dongelmans, ‘Frederik Muller aan de Heerengracht' in: Fre- 
derik Muller ed. Keyser, Heijbroek and Verheul pp. 49-57. 
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FIGURE 191 

Portrait of Frederik 
Muller, aged 62, with 
Eee ee ZZ underneath his facsimile 
d signature 


Muller combined hard work with scholarly aspirations and a clear busi- 
ness strategy. Robert Fruin received book sale and auction sale catalogues from 
Muller on a regular basis, for example.2? In Muller's view, booksellers served 
the advancement of learning as "foremen" or “brokers,” delivering 


the wood, stones, and mortar out of which [scholars and writers] make 
constructions great or small, which sometimes reach for the skies, like the 


28 Correspondentie van Robert Fruin, 1845-1899, ed. H.J. Smit and WJ. Wieringa (Groningen: 
Wolters, 1957) pp. 86, 106 (Frederik Muller to Robert Fruin, 27 Jan. and 4 Oct. 1859). 
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works of Grotius, Albinus and others, and sometimes resemble molehills; 
even so we need to catalogue and furnish these buildings for the benefit 
of mankind. Without scholarship and literary pursuits, no book trade!?? 


Muller’s aim was to increase bibliographic knowledge by means of authoritat- 
ive book sale and auction sale catalogues. He was responsible for three hundred 
of those, published over the course of forty years. He repeatedly stressed the 
need for a comprehensive bibliography of books and pamphlets printed in the 
Low Countries since the fifteenth century. The Dutch Short Title Catalogue 
would only be realized in our own digital age. Yet it owes much to Muller’s 
pioneering efforts. P.A. Tiele’s Bibliotheek van Nederlandsche pamfletten/Survey 
of Dutch Pamphlets—the first of its sort—was based on Muller's collection of 
10,000 Dutch pamphlets and broadsides, currently owned by Ghent University 
Library. The three-volume Bibliotheek became the model for all subsequent bib- 
liographies of Dutch pamphlets and broadsides. The study of early modern 
Dutch history is literally unthinkable without Muller's groundbreaking bibli- 
ographical labors, not to mention the work that he paid or inspired others to 
do for him.30 


29 Frederik Muller, ‘De Feestgave der Firma EJ. Brill bij het Derde Jubileum der Leidsche 
Hoogeschool’, Nieuwsblad voor den Boekhandel 42 (1875) pp. 79-80 (issue of 19 Feb. 1875 — 
quotation on p. 79). 

Bernard Albinus (1653-1721), whose family name was Weisz, obtained his doctorate 
in medicine from the University of Leiden in 1676, served as the personal physican of 
Frederick William, Elector of Brandenburg and Duke of Prussia, and became Professor 
of Medicine at the University of Leiden in 1702 (see NNBW IV columns 21-22). Muller 
clearly considered Albinus to be on a par with another famous graduate of the University 
of Leiden, Hugo Grotius. 

30 Buijnsters, Geschiedenis van het Nederlandse Antiquariaat pp. 55-65; Dongelmans, ‘Fre- 
derik Muller aan de Heerengracht’; Croiset van Uchelen, ‘De Antiquariaatscatalogi van 
Frederik Muller’; Chantal Keijsper and Nico Kool, 'Nimmer een koopje: Frederik Muller 
als veilinghouder' in: Frederik Muller ed. Keyser, Heijbroek and Verheul pp. 83-104; Chris 
Schriks, Frederik Muller: Baanbreker in de wereld van het boek, 1817-1881 (Zutphen: Walburg 
Pers, 2016) pp. 38-47, 53-55; Nijhoff, ‘Levensbericht van Dr. P.A. Tiele' p. 21. 

Frederik Muller eloquently justified his scholarly aspirations in the introduction to his 
famous, three-volume Catalogue of books, maps, plates on America (1872-1875). Muller's 
introduction bore the revealing subtitle An Essay Towards a Dutch-American Bibliography: 

Since I began my present business, now more than 30 years ago, my firm conviction 

was—and it ha[s] ever remained such—that the antiquarian bookseller can ... serve 

science, bibliography and literary history especially, without forgetting his own profit; 
provided his mind be not wholly engrossed by moneymaking speculations. No trade 
is so admirably adopted to benefit science and mercantile interests at the same time. 

(As cited by Buijnsters, Geschiedenis van het Nederlandse Antiquariaat p. 61). 
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Muller paired bibliographic expertise and scholarly aspirations to an un- 
common zeal for international networking. He made annual trips to Belgium, 
Germany, France, and England to visit potential customers and cultivate exist- 
ing contacts. For example, the director of Cambridge University Library invited 
Muller to his home on a Sunday in August 1877. As Henry Bradshaw (1831-1886) 
explained, “you can have even more leisure for looking at books and talking 
about them than you would on Monday?! A growing international network 
induced Muller to publish book sale catalogues in French and English, which 
he distributed among antiquarian booksellers in Europe and North America, all 
the way from St. Petersburg and Krakow to New York and New Orleans. There 
were good commercial reasons for doing so. An international market for early 
modern Dutch imprints did not exist yet and had to be carefully nurtured and 
developed. A case in point was the public sale of the valuable manuscript and 
rare book collection of the reverends D.C. van Voorst (1751-1833) and JJ. van 
Voorst (1791-1869), conducted by Muller in five sessions in the period 1858- 
1860. Although Dutch literary and historical texts sold well on this occasion, 
the auctioneer claimed afterwards that strike prices would have been five or 
even ten times higher had foreign buyers entered the lists.?? 

Thanks to the pro-active approaches of Muller and Nijhoff, international 
demand for pre-1800 Dutch manuscripts and rare books did grow markedly 
in the 1860s and 1870s. There was a downside, of course. Rising prices made 
it increasingly difficult for Dutch public collections to outbid foreign buyers 
at auctions. Muller admitted as much in an article in Nieuwsblad voor den 
Boekhandel/Newsletter for the [Dutch] Book Trade, published in the after- 
math of the public sale of the Enschedé collection in December 1867, for 
which Muller had shared responsibility with Nijhoff. The Enschedé collection, 
so the auctioneer wrote, was "truly the last of a long list of prized [private] 
libraries" that had once existed in eighteenth-century Holland. It was regret- 
table, therefore, that "so many precious and valuable artifacts [had been] sold 
abroad again." Admittedly, the Royal Library in The Hague and Leiden Uni- 
versity Library had made a few “superb purchases.” Yet these institutions could 
not match the buying power of "so many foreign libraries, bibliophiles and 
highly qualified antiquaries, who either sent their representatives to this auc- 
tion or were present in person.”33 The London antiquary Bernard Quaritch Sr. 


31 As cited by Dongelmans, ‘Frederik Muller aan de Heerengracht p. 55; David McKitterick, 
‘Bradshaw, Henry (1831-1886), librarian and scholar’, Oxford Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. 23 Sep. 2004. 

32 Frederik Muller ed. Keyser, Heijbroek and Verheul pp. 54-55, 78-79, 100-101, 104. 

33 Frederik Muller, ‘Auctie Enschedé, Nieuwsblad voor den Boekhandel 35 (1868), the issues 
of 2, 9, 23 Jan. and 8 Feb. 1868. 
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(1819-1899) had attended the auction, for example. On behalf of the Earl of 
Crawford, he had offered over seven thousand Dutch guilders for Dat spieghel 
der menscheliker behoudenisse|Mirror of Human Salvation, an incunable then 
attributed to Laurens Janszoon Coster, the alleged Dutch inventor of move- 
able type. Muller included a list of the strike prices achieved at the Enschedé 
auction, which revealed that several other incunables had been acquired by 
foreign antiquaries, at prices varying between one hundred and nine hun- 
dred Dutch guilders apiece. As he noted, the Dutch Royal Library and Leiden 
University Library could not compete at this level. He was aware, then, that 
Dutch public collections needed a helping hand—from private business, not 
the Dutch government—to keep foreign buyers at bay and retain rare books 
and manuscripts in The Netherlands.?^ 

Why should Muller have taken an interest in the auction of Grotius' working 
papers? Most likely, it was a combination of factors. The bookseller had long 
advocated the writing of Dutch national history. His strong ties to Anabaptist 
and Remonstrant milieus played a role as well. In these circles, Grotius contin- 
ued to be revered as a precursor of the Enlightenment and martyr of toleration. 
Although an ardent liberal in every other respect, Muller had little truck with 
Catholic emancipation. In his letters to Fruin, he accused *ultramontane" his- 
torians of ignoring Grotius' justification of Dutch sovereignty and independ- 
ence and thus reducing the Eighty Years War to “an illegitimate rebellion."95 


34 Buijnsters, Geschiedenis van het Nederlandse Antiquariaat p. 63; Piet J. Buijnsters, Geschie- 
denis van de Nederlandse Bibliofilie: Boek- en prentverzamelaars, 1750-2010 (Nijmegen: 
Vantilt Publishers, 2010) pp. 48-51, 61-67; Hellinga, ‘The Enschedé sale was most disap- 
pointing’; Schriks, Frederik Muller pp. 71-80; Arthur Freeman, ‘Quaritch, Bernard Alex- 
ander Christian (18191899), Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, Oxford University 
Press, Sept 2004; Jos van Heel, Johannes Enschedé (1708-1780): Een drukker en lettergieter 
op zoek naar de oorsprong van zijn kunst, Jaarboek voor Nederlandse boekgeschiedenis x1 
(2004) pp. 127-144. 

35 Correspondentie van Robert Fruin ed. Smit and Wieringa pp. 237-239 (Frederik Muller to 
Robert Fruin, 19 Nov. 1879); Schriks, Frederik Muller pp. 71-80. 

Muller's *papophobic" outbursts in November 1879 prevented the appointment of 
ThJ.I. Arnold, a Dutch Catholic, as curator of rare books at Leiden University Library. 
Fruin was deeply unhappy with the situation and, unlike Muller, welcomed Catholic his- 
tory writing. On the Arnold affair, see Otterspeer, De wiekslag van hun geest p. 362. 

In an 1889 report on the acquisitions of the Dutch National Archives, its director 
Th.H.F. van Riemsdijk (1848-1923) noted that growing international interest in Dutch 
archival materials had nearly caused him to miss out on the correspondence of Joan Derk 
van der Capellen tot den Pol (1741-1784), the ideological leader of the Dutch Patriots. Fre- 
derik Muller & Co. outbid the Dutch National Archives at an auction in Arnhem in 1889 
and bought Van der Capellen's correspondence at a price exceeding all expectations. Since 
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FIGURE 192 Title page of the auction catalogue of the famous Enschedé collection. Fre- 
derik Muller and Martinus Nijhoff teamed up for this 'sale of the century' in 
December 1867 


None of this explains, of course, why Muller should have put in a substantial bid 
for Grotius' bulky voc file. His business interests were key here. Muller was an 
avid collector of materials relating to Dutch expansion overseas, which formed 
the basis of, for example, P.A. Tiele's Mémoire bibliographique sur les journaux 
des navigateurs néerlandais (1867) and G.M. Asher's Bibliographical and histor- 
ical essay on the Dutch books and pamphlets relating to New-Netherland (1854— 
1867). He purchased enormous quantities of pamphlets "bearing on the history 
of New-Netherland" (i.e. the seventeenth-century Hudson Valley) at the behest 
of James Lennox (1800-1880), a noted New York bibliophile and philanthrop- 


several letters were "autographs of famous Americans" (i.e., John Adams and other found- 
ing fathers), Van Riemsdijk feared that the letters would be sold on to "foreigners" and *be 
dispersed everywhere.’ Yet he prevailed on Frederik Adama van Scheltema (18461899), 
senior partner in Frederik Muller & Co, to sell on the materials to the Dutch National 
Archives for a much lower price. See Verslagen omtrent ‘s Rijks Oude Archieven x11, 1889 
(The Hague, 1891) p. 9. 
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ist.36 It was sound business strategy on Muller's part, then, to increase the range 
and depth of his holdings on Dutch colonial and imperial history. No wonder 
that he decided in November 1864 to team up with the Nederlandsche Handel- 
Maatschappij (NHM) to acquire Grotius’ voc files. 

The day before the auction, he attended a NHM board meeting to alert 
the company directors to the imminent sale of Grotius’ working papers. He 
explained that Nijhoff wanted five hundred Dutch guilders for lots 1-42, a 
set of “important documents regarding the Dutch East Indies trade in cen- 
turies past.” He expressed his fear that Dutch public collections would prove 
no match for foreign dealers on the day of the auction and that, in any case, 
they did not have the wherewithal to acquire the complete set of materi- 
als. Muller addressed his plea for help to the right audience. The NHM was 
a key player in the nineteenth-century Dutch state and economy. King Wil- 
liam 1 of The Netherlands had established the semi-private company in 1824, 
to revive trade with the Dutch East Indies. It enjoyed a state-sponsored mono- 
poly of the trade in colonial products which lasted until the 1870s. In return, 
it propped up the Dutch government's finances. Conveniently for Muller, it 
had been headquartered in Amsterdam since 1831. Muller was right in his 
assumption that lots 1-42 had to be of great interest to the company direct- 
ors. By buying these lots, the NHM could associate itself with the towering 
figures and institutions of the Dutch Golden Age and generate goodwill in 
Dutch government circles and among the wider public. At the board meet- 
ing, Muller received permission to acquire the complete set of documents 
for the NHM and to pay up to six hundred Dutch guilders, provided “no bids 
were placed on behalf of the Dutch government or Dutch universities or other 
research institutes in this country" The company directors expressed the wish 
that 


this collection of papers, of such significance for The Netherlands, be kept 
together for the benefit of either a Dutch research institute or the Neder- 
landsche Handel-Maatschappij. 


36 Dongelmans, ‘Frederik Muller aan de Heerengracht p. 53; Croiset van Uchelen, ‘De Anti- 
quariaatscatalogi van Frederik Muller’; Keijsper and Kool, ‘Nimmer een koopje' p. 101; 
Buijnsters, Geschiedenis van het Nederlandse Antiquariaat p. 61; G.M. Asher, A bibliograph- 
ical and historical essay on the Dutch books and pamphlets relating to New-Netherland and 
to the Dutch West-India Company and its possessions in Brazil, Angola, etc., compiled from 
the Dutch public and private libraries and from the collection of Mr. Frederik Muller in Am- 
sterdam (Amsterdam: Frederik Muller, 1854-1867) pp. L-L1 (quotation). 
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FIGURE 193 The Amsterdam headquarters of the Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij 


Should Muller be successful, the company directors retained the right to con- 
sider at a later date what to do with the manuscript materials.?” 

Everything was now set to make the auction of the working papers of Hugo 
Grotius and Pieter de Groot the success story that Nijhoff wanted it to be and 
that, as an up-and-coming auctioneer, he needed it to be. The bids on the house 
left by various interested parties were an ironclad guarantee that the proceeds 
would exceed one thousand Dutch guilders—the magic number mentioned 
in Nijhoff’s correspondence with P.A. Tiele. In commissioning Tiele to compile 


37 PPL, Ms. 14, item 16 and the minutes of the board meeting of the Nederlandsche Handel- 
Maatschappij on 14 Nov. 1864 (all quotes taken from this source) and Nederlandsche 
Handel-Maatschappij to Jacob ter Meulen, 12 Feb. 1953; Gedenkboek der Nederlandsche 
Handel-Maatschappij, 1824-1924 (Amsterdam, 1924) pp. 6-46; W.F.M. Mansvelt, Geschie- 
denis van de Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, 2 vols. (Haarlem, 1925) Vol. 1 pp. 47-107 
(establishment of the NHM by royal decree—as Mansfelt notes on p. 64, the VOC was expli- 
citly mentioned in one of the drafts), 344-467 (NHM loans to the Dutch government in 
return for coffee, spices, indigo, etcetera). 

Following the abolition of the so-called "cultivation system" (cultuurstelsel), the NHM 
concentrated on banking activities in the Dutch East Indies and elsewhere. In 1964, NHM 
merged with De Twentsche Bank to create Algemene Bank Nederland, the precursor of the 
present-day ABN AMRO bank. 
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the Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, the auctioneer could 
not have made a better choice. The bibliographer’s important insights into Gro- 
tius’ material legacy have endured until the present day—as Nijhoff predicted 
at the time. It is less certain that Muller and the NHM achieved their aim of sav- 
ing lots 1-42 for the Dutch nation. As we shall see in the next chapter, the horse- 
trading behind the scenes simply continued after the auction. Consequently, 
Grotius’ bulky voc file was disassembled and never put back together again. 
Documents that, at the time, were of no interest to Dutch public collections 
ended up in the hands of Muller's private customers. Several have disappeared 
since then. 


CHAPTER 10 


The 1864 Auction of the Working Papers of Hugo 
Grotius and Pieter de Groot, and What Happened 
Next 


The public sale of November 1864 must count as a major turning point in our 
story about the transmission and dispersal of Grotius’ working papers. On the 
one hand, it scatttered the working papers to the four winds, making the pro- 
cess of dispersal irreversible. On the other hand, it could, and in many cases did, 
bring the process to an immediate halt, by transferring manuscript materials 
into public collections. This, in turn, stimulated interest in Grotius’ intellec- 
tual legacy among both academics and members of the general public. Yet few 
twentieth-century scholars paid any attention to the event, with the notable 
exception of WJ.M. van Eysinga, Grotius enthusiast extraordinaire. He was one 
of the driving forces behind the so-called Society for the Publication of Grotius’ 
Works (Vereniging voor de Uitgave van Grotius), established in 1917. Its aim— 
never realized—was to publish Grotius’ complete works. To this purpose, Van 
Eysinga commissioned two Dutch archivists to produce detailed descriptions 
of the auctioned materials that had ended up in Dutch public collections. The 
indexes of W.E. Smelt and LJ. Noordhoff are indispensable to anyone who 
wants to access these papers today. Van Eysinga also arranged a second, annot- 
ated edition of the Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes du célébre Hugo Gro- 
tius, specifying the present-day location (where known) of each of the lots. 
Noordhoff discussed the provenance of the auctioned materials in a thirteen- 
page introduction to his own index, in which he lifted the veil, ever so slightly, 
on the Cornets de Groot family dramas that had made the public sale possible.! 
Not much work has been done on the 1864 auction since then. The few scholars 
who refer to it in their publications usually cite the Catalogue’s second edition 


1 UBL, Archief van de Faculteit der Rechtsgeleerdheid van de Rijksuniversiteit Leiden, 1850— 
1979, Correspondentie inzake de totstandkoming en verspreiding van diverse delen van de 
Bibliotheca Visseriana, 1921-1940, 1951-1953, inv. 103 (R. Bijlsma to WJ.M. Van Eysinga, 19 May 
1928; W.J. M. van Eysinga to R. Bijlsma, 28 Feb. 1929 and 15 Aug. 1930); UBL, BPL 2657 (circu- 
lar of 10 Jan. 1917, proposing the establishment of a Dutch Grotius Society; L.J. Noordhoff to 
WJ.M. Van Eysinga, 10 and 18 Dec. 1941 and 1 Feb. 1942; R. Bijlsma to W.J.M. van Eysinga, 1 Feb. 
1942; LJ. Noordhoff to Helge Almquist at the Riksarkivet in Stockholm, 18 Nov. 1942); Roelof- 
sen, ‘Eysinga, jhr. Willem Jan Mari van (1878-1961); Minkema, ‘Wilhelmina Ernestine Smelt’; 
Noordhoff, ‘In memoriam mr. LJ. Noordhoff’; Smelt, ‘Beschrijving’; Noordhoff, Beschrijving; 
Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff. 
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and repeat Noordhoff’s conclusions regarding the papers’ provenance. There 
is, however, a deep and rich history to be uncovered.” 

We have already told part of that story in the previous two chapters. In 
chapter 8, we examined why the manuscript collection slipped from family 
ownership, the testamentary disposition of Hugo Cornets de Groot (1709-1777) 
notwithstanding. Two factors were decisive: the abolishment of fideicommis- 
sum in nineteenth-century Dutch law and the family disputes over the inher- 
itance of Neeltje van Dulmerhorst's two children. The latter were effectively 
ostracized by the siblings of Pieter Cornets de Groot, and moved away from 
Rotterdam, along with their mother. When the grandson of the Rotterdam 
burgomaster died a lonely death in a Cuyck boardinghouse, it was Regouin 
who took advantage of the situation. The landlord-cum-tobacconist managed 
to convince Karel Hugo van Diepenbrugge that the latter's uncle had gifted 
him the manuscript collection. He then used the collection to settle his debts 
with the Rotterdam merchant Christiaan Snelleman, his wholesale supplier of 
tobacco. 

In chapter 9, we analyzed the preparations for the auction of November 1864 
and the impact on Grotius' material legacy. The Remonstrant milieu in Rot- 
terdam played a crucial role in the unfolding events—not terribly surprising, 
given Grotius' continued importance to this group of liberal Protestants in The 
Netherlands. It was the Remonstrant preacher C.P. Tiele who advised Snelle- 
man to contact Martinus Nijhoff and put the manuscript collection up for 
auction. The reverend's younger brother compiled the Catalogue de Manuscrits 
Autographes du célébre Hugo Grotius. While the manuscript volumes had been 
rearranged by both Regouin and the Remonstrant preacher, several were dis- 
assembled and divided into smaller lots by P.A. Tiele. As a result, few of the 
working papers auctioned by Nijhoff are still in their pre-1864 bindings. The 
auctioneer had approached major bidders in the weeks and days leading up to 
the public sale. Frederik Muller, Willem George Pluijgers and the Remonstrant 
Church in Rotterdam left bids on the house for lots 1-42 (i.e., Volume 1), 46-70 
(i.e., Volume v11) and 72-78 (ie, Volume Ix). In theory, the arrangement should 
have mitigated against the dispersal of Grotius' working papers. Yet the results 
were decidedly mixed. 


2 See,forexample, Kromhout and Offenberg, Hugo Grotius's Remonstrantie of 1615 p. 2; Admiral 
Matelieff’s Singapore and Johor, 1606-1616, ed. Peter Borschberg (Singapore: NUS Press, 2016) 
pp-14-15; Grotius, Ordinum Hollandiae Ac Westfrisiae Pietas ed. Rabbie p. 70; Peter Borschberg, 
Hugo Grotius' Commentarius in Theses x1: An Early Treatise on Sovereignty, the Just War, and 
the Legitimacy of the Dutch Revolt (Berne: Peter Lang, 1994) p. 32; Arthur Eyffinger, The Peace 
Palace: Residence for Justice—Domicile of Learning, 1913-1988 (Carnegie Foundation, 1988) 
p. 181. 
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The current chapter examines the public sale of November 1864 and its 
aftermath. How did Nijhoff proceed on the day? What was meant to be in the 
public’s eye? Which aspects of the auction did he mean to keep hidden? The 
horse-trading behind the scenes is key to understanding what happened next. 
Private deals did not just precede the auction, but followed it as well, shaping 
its outcome. It is possible to reconstruct the chain of events based on extant 
correspondence and four annotated copies of the Catalogue de Manuscrits 
Autographes du célébre Hugo Grotius, all in Dutch public collections. The bid 
and strike prices have been entered into a table in appendix v, along with the 
names of unsuccessful bidders and triumphant buyers. These were not distinct 
categories of people, by the way, but frequently the same persons. I discuss the 
bid and strike prices in some detail and, where possible, identify the interested 
parties. I also explain why a particular person or institution should have pur- 
sued one or more lots. This allows me to examine the mechanics of the auction 
and in particular the role which the resale of lots played in the dispersal of Gro- 
tius’ papers. 

The bidders and buyers were a motley crew. The Swedish government was 
eager to buy materials related to the country’s glorious imperial past. The 
Remonstrant Chuch in Rotterdam sought to acquire manuscripts that burn- 
ished Grotius’ image as a martyr for religious toleration. Public archives and 
libraries in The Netherlands were interested in purchasing documents from the 
Dutch Golden Age, particularly those related to Dutch colonial history and Gro- 
tius’ legal and political career in Holland. The University of Leiden was determ- 
ined to acquire manuscripts that would raise Grotius’ profile as a founding 
father of modern international law. Hard-nosed booksellers, auctioneers, and 
antiquaries such as Muller, Nijhoff and the latter’s trainee, Beijers, bought lots 
as investments. They intended to resell these to public institutions or private 
customers—with a large mark-up, of course. 

Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg is a prominent example of 
a private buyer. His primary aim was to acquire documentation for his genealo- 
gical research. The one-time Colonial Secretary did not just acquire the relevant 
documents at the auction, but also from Regouin seven months later. I discuss 
the baronet’s case at the very end of the chapter. Yet he was by no means the 
only buyer to treat the auctioned materials as status symbols. The same applied 
to David Henriques de Castro (1826-1898), a Sephardic Jew and wealthy col- 
lector in Amsterdam, who belonged to Muller’s clientele. Fortunately, the lots 
that first became the private property of De Castro and Cornets de Groot van 
Kraaijenburg ended up in Dutch public collections in the twentieth century. 
However, we do not know what happened to other documents passed on by 
Muller to private customers. 
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In the second half of the chapter, I contextualize the events of November 
1864 by comparing them with other public sales held by Nijhoff and Muller. 
The auction of the working papers of Grotius and Pieter de Groot hardly quali- 
fied as the sale of the nineteenth century, neither in terms of the number of lots 
sold nor the strike prices achieved. Truly unique, however, was the provenance 
of most of the materials on offer. Originating in the private archives of Grotius 
and his second son, the working papers had remained in the possession of their 
descendants for nearly two centuries. 

At the end of the chapter, I consider the question why there was no act- 
ive involvement of the Dutch government in the unfolding drama. Sadly, the 
public sale happened too early for Victor de Stuers (1843-1916) to make a differ- 
ence. Then a law student at the University of Leiden, De Stuers had a long and 
distinguished civil service career ahead of him and became one of the most 
important defenders of the country’s cultural and historical heritage. Yet even 
somebody of De Stuers’ stature did not always find it easy to persuade Dutch 
government ministers to protect buildings, objects and archives from outright 
demolishment or shipment abroad. In the case of the 1864 auction, it was 
entirely up to Nijhoff and Muller to steer the selling and buying in such a way as 
to allocate most of the lots to Dutch public collections—to the extent that this 
laudable aim could be reconciled with their own business interests, of course. 


1 How Nijhoff Conducted the Auction and Presented Its Outcome to 
the Public 


As in so much else, Nijhoff followed the example of his former employer, 
Muller, when conducting auctions. Muller held his public sales at his own shop 
in Amsterdam, normally in the evening. Nijhoff did likewise: on Tuesday even- 
ing, 15 November 1864, he auctioned the remaining bit of the Meylink collection 
at his shop in The Hague at 6 pM, followed by the papers of Grotius and Pieter 
de Groot at 7 PM. The conditions of sale printed on the back of the title page of 
the Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes du célébre Hugo Grotius did not dif- 
fer from those which governed other auctions of rare books and manuscripts in 
the nineteenth-century Netherlands. The auctioneer was happy to take instruc- 
tions from clients, reserved the right to amalgamate or split lots, and charged 
10% commission on each item sold. As noted earlier, both Muller and Nijhoff 
were in the habit of employing P.A. Tiele to compile auction sale catalogues— 
and so it was on this occasion. In the 1860s, Muller gradually switched to pub- 
lishing book sale and auction sale catalogues in foreign languages, mostly in 
French. Nijhoff was not far behind. His correspondence with Tiele reveals that 
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FIGURE 194 Final receipt of the auction of Grotius’ working papers on 15 November 1864, 
pasted into a copy of the auction catalogue 


he also sought to attract foreign buyers. Consequently, the Catalogue's title 
page, the conditions of sale and Tiele's short introduction were all in French. 
Tiele used a mixture of French and Dutch for his descriptions of the nearly one 
hundred lots. Manuscript materials of potential interest to foreign buyers— 
intercepted letters of Philip 111 of Spain, Grotius' correspondence as Swedish 
ambassador, his reading notes for the Historia Gotthorum, etcetera—were dis- 
cussed at length in French. By contrast, manuscript materials written in Dutch 
and/or exclusively pertaining to Dutch history received a somewhat abbrevi- 
ated treatment, usually in Dutch. The nature of the materials and their subject 
matters made a difference as well. Several lots comprised loose reading notes 
and excerpts by Grotius. It would have been extremely time-consuming for 
Tiele to describe such materials at document level. Grotius' notes on rarefied 
theological debates may not have been considered of sufficient commercial 
value to merit detailed descriptions anyway.? 


3 UBA, KVB Nv 2043; Keijsper and Kool, 'Nimmer een koopje’; Boele van Hensbroek, ‘Levens- 
bericht van Martinus Nijhoff’ pp. 132151; Nijhoff, ‘Levensbericht van Dr. P.A. Tiele’ pp. 18, 25; 
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These points can be illustrated by reference to the Catalogue de Manuscrits 
Autographes du célébre Hugo Grotius. For example, Tiele identified lot 12, now 
missing, as two scribal copies of the voc charter of 1602. His description is 
entirely in Dutch. He said nothing about possible annotations or underlin- 
ing, inserted by Grotius or others, something that he did mention in the case 
of lot 54, a scribal copy of King James’ letter to the Dutch States General of 
20 March 1617 (o.s.). Tiele's description of lot 54 was entirely in French, pre- 
sumably with an eye to foreign rather than domestic buyers. Again, there are 
no references to any annotations or underlining in Grotius' hand in the bib- 
liographer's description of lots 35-37, which have since been lost. Yet, at the 
very least, the letters which voc directors Jacob Boreel, Reynier Pauw and Dirk 
Meerman addressed to Grotius in August 1613 must have contained endorse- 
ments in the latter's hand, recording the dates of receipt, for example. Clearly, 
Tiele did not spend much time researching documents likely to find Dutch 
buyers. His descriptions of lots consisting of excerpts and reading notes were 
equally brief. Lots 83 and 84—autographs of considerable length—are des- 
ignated in Latin as “Excerpta et notae theologicae" (“Theological notes and 
excerpts") and "Excerpta ex variis scriptoribus Theologicis et Ecclesiasticis" 
("Excerpts out of various biblical and theological writers"). Did Tiele know that 
Nijhoff had already reached an informal purchase agreement with the Remon- 
strant Church in Rotterdam? Was this another reason why he did not bother to 
go into any detail?* 

Self-promotion came easily to the auctioneer, Martinus Nijhoff. The public 
sale of 15 November 1864 was front-page news eleven days later in De Neder- 
landsche Spectator/The Dutch Spectator, a liberal weekly published by Nijhoff. 
A short article of five paragraphs spoke in breathless terms of an “exception- 


Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 7- 
9, 28; Buijnsters, Geschiedenis van het Nederlandse Antiquariaat pp. 58-66, 85-86. 

4 Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 13, 
18, 22, 29; appendix VII. 

Tiele described lots 35-37 in French and noted the presence of the voc directors’ signa- 
tures. Yet he also indicated that the letters were closely related to lot 34, Grotius' final report, 
written in Dutch, on the negotiations between the Dutch and English East India Companies 
in April-May 1613. Lot 34 was acquired by the Dutch National Archives at the 1864 auction. 
See NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplement 1, 1.10.35.02.40, fol. 184-190; BW 1 pp. 626-635; 
Van Eysinga, The Colonial Conferences, Bibliotheca Visseriana xv, annexe 46. 

Our understanding of Grotius’ life and career in Holland suffers from a dearth of surviving 
letters from his youth and early adulthood. For the month of August 1613, there is literally no 
extant correspondence apart from Grotius' letter to Ralph Winwood, English ambassador in 
The Hague. See Van Eysinga, The Colonial Conferences, Bibliotheca Visseriana xv, annexe 47, 
and Bw XVII no. 276A (Grotius to Ralph Winwood, 14 August 1613). 
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ally important collection of autograph papers of Hugo Grotius,” which had 
belonged to “a descendant of that famous lineage, who recently died in North 
Brabant.” The article gave short descriptions of the lots that had fetched the 
highest prices and listed the strike prices as well as the names of the fortu- 
nate buyers. Volume 1 of the auction (i.e., lots 1-42), comprising materials on 
"the navigation of the Dutch to the East Indies,’ was purchased by Frederik 
Muller for five hundred Dutch guilders. Volume vir (i.e, lots 46—70), containing 
"autograph letters and other important documents pertaining to the religious 
conflicts in this country, 1598-1618," was acquired by the library of the Remon- 
strant Church in Rotterdam for two hundred Dutch guilders. The library paid 
another eighty Dutch guilders for Volumes xv111-xx (ie. lots 82-84), includ- 
ing “Grotius’ Historia Gotthorum, along with his notes on religious issues and 
his excerpts from theological works." Volume rx (i.e, lots 72—78)—"Grotius' 
unpublished work De Jure Praedae and numerous documents regarding the 
legal status of Jews in this country and several other topics"—was obtained by 
Leiden University Library for two hundred and sixty-one Dutch guilders. The 
Swedish ambassador in The Netherlands took possession of Volumes x1-xv11 
(i.e., lots 80-81), which consisted of “important materials on Grotius’ employ- 
ment as envoy of Sweden,” including “thirty-three autograph letters of Axel 
Oxenstierna.” The ambassador, “probably acting on behalf of his government,” 
paid two hundred and eighty-one Dutch guilders for the privilege.5 

Spectator readers did not need to be reminded that Grotius' material legacy 
was of special interest to the Swedish government, the University of Leiden 
and, of course, the Remonstrant Church. Indeed, the article could be read as 
a kind of morality play for Dutch liberals. Thanks to the invisible hand of the 
market, Grotius' working papers had ended up with their rightful owners again, 
i.e., states and institutions with long-standing claims to the materials. A busi- 
ness transaction had yielded a morally satisfying result—or so it would seem. It 
was not the whole story, though. What did, in fact, happen behind the scenes? 


2 The Story Behind the Swedish Government's Acquisition of 
Grotiana 


As noted in the previous chapter, the Swedish Foreign Secretary wrote to the 
Swedish envoy in The Hague in late October 1864 to alert the latter to the auc- 


5 PPL, Ms. 14, item u (De Nederlandsche Spectator, 26 Nov. 1864), and UBA, KVB Nv 2044-1 
(Berigten en Mededeelingen’, De Nederlandsche Spectator, 26 Nov. 1864, p. 375); Appendix v. 
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tion of Grotius’ working papers and authorize him to buy lots 80-82 and 87-89. 
The correspondence between Manderström and Palmstierna, mainly conduc- 
ted in French, offers a unique insight into the inner workings of the auction. 
What were the objectives of the bidders? Why did they attend the auction? 
What explained their eagerness to spend substantial amounts of money on one 
lot, and their reluctance to put in even low bids for another? 

Judging by the extant correspondence at the Riksarkivet in Stockholm, Man- 
derstróm and Palmstierna were attracted to the working papers of Grotius and 
Pieter de Groot for the same reasons that Muller and the NHM directors were. 
The Dutch and Swedish nation states were products of the French Revolution- 
ary and Napoleonic Wars. Scarred by military defeat, both nation states relied 
on invented traditions and newly written national histories to obscure their 
second-rate status in nineteenth-century Europe. Their elites tended to look 
back to the seventeenth century as the golden era of their countries' military, 
political and cultural dominance in Europe. Acquiring the working papers of 
Grotius and Pieter de Groot was part of a nation-building exercise. Once the 
papers were in Dutch and Swedish public collections, scholars could consult 
them for the writing of national histories, for example. National honor was 
at stake as well. The NHM directors supported Muller's plan to buy lots 1-42 
precisely for these reasons. The case of Pluijgers and the Leiden Law Faculty 
was slightly different. They sought to jump on the bandwagon of modern inter- 
national law in their bid for the manuscript materials that could contextual- 
ize Mare Liberum. Still, academics such as Vissering realized the importance 
of freedom of trade and navigation for the nineteenth-century Dutch state 
and economy. So, again, Grotius' working papers were meant to serve Dutch 
national interests. The Dutch and Swedish cases differed in one important 
respect: the Swedish ambassador in The Hague received strict instructions to 
obtain manuscript materials at the public sale of November 1864, while Dutch 
government officials were conspicuous by their absence. Let us turn now to the 
correspondence between Manderstróm and Palmstierna. What does it tell us 
about the inner workings of the auction? 

Edged on by Klemming, the Director of the Royal Library in Stockholm, 
Manderstróm sent Palmstierna two letters in late October 1864 discussing pos- 
sible manuscript purchases. The Swedish Foreign Secretary noted that lot 80 
comprised Grotius’ correspondence with his Swedish employers, including 
thirty-three letters signed by Axel Oxenstierna and four letters signed by “the 
tutors of Queen Christina.’ Palmstierna was given strict instructions to acquire 
lot 80 at all costs. Manderstróm had no idea how much it was worth but offered 
to pay as much as1,500 or 2,000 Dutch guilders. In his view, it would be beneath 
"the dignity of the Kingdom to allow [this lot] to fall into private hands or 
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to enter a public collection other than in Sweden.” Palmstierna should stay 
away from the auction himself—his appearance would only increase prices— 
and leave the bidding to a reliable agent of his own choice. Manderstróm 
then discussed the merits of lots 81-82, which “could be of interest as well.” 
He presumed— wrongly, as it turned out—that the Nouvelles had been pub- 
lished in Epistolae quotquot (1687). Handwritten materials that had appeared 
in print already did not seem of much consequence to him. Lot 82 was dis- 
missed as little more than the “original manuscript" of Historia Gotthorum 
(1655). Manderstróm was mistaken on this point. Had he read the auction cata- 
logue more carefully, he could have known that lot 82 also comprised Grotius' 
extensive reading notes. Clearly, lots 81-82 were not his priority, not initially at 
least. Palmstierna was told to put in a bid only if the lots were “inexpensive.” 
Further consultation with Klemming induced the Swedish Foreign Secretary 
to write again the very next day. Palmstierna received permission to offer up 
to three hundred Dutch guilders for lot 81, provided he could purchase lot 80 
at a "relatively moderate price" Manderstróm also alerted the envoy to lot 88, 
i.e., letters and copies of resolutions which the Dutch States General had sent 
to Pieter de Groot during the latter's embassy in Sweden in 1668-1669. Palmsti- 
erna was authorized to put in a bid of “fifty or sixty Dutch guilders.” Although 
Pieter de Groot's luster never shone as brightly as his father's, it would still 
redound to the honor of the Swedish nation state to acquire his papers as well.® 

Palmstierna's replies to the Swedish Foreign Secretary tell an insider's story 
of the auction. It was no unqualified pleasure for the envoy to follow Mander- 
stróm's instructions, largely due to financial constraints. Palmstierna had only 
arrived in The Hague in September1864 and was still busy establishing himself. 
In his reply of early November, he noted that the proposed bids for lots 80-81 
and 88 amounted to approximately 2,300 Dutch guilders, which would have to 
be paid in cash to the auctioneer. Yet for reasons unknown to the letter writer, 
his banker in Stockholm was not prepared to extend any more credit. He had 
to make do with a mere one thousand Dutch guilders. His salary had not been 
paid yet either. It was a well-timed cri de coeur. Five days before the auction, 
the Swedish Foreign Secretary replied that he had deposited 3,500 “riksdaler” 


6 RA,Diplomatica Gallica 8-10, Extranea-samlingen 46, Utrikesdepartementet/Kabinettet fór 
utrikes brevváxlingen Huvudarkivet (1681-1952) B1B:531, nos. 10 and 12 (Ludvig Manderstróm 
to Carl Fredrik Palmstierna, 28 and 29 Oct. 1864); Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de 
Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff, pp. 28-30. 

Lots 88-89 were first included in the Diplomatica Hollandica series of the Riksarkivet, 
which consisted of diplomatic correspondence, just like the Diplomatica Gallica series. In 
1942, these lots were transferred to the Extranea-samlingen series, where they remain today. 
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with Palmstierna’s banker in Stockholm. H.L. Smits, a bookseller in The Hague 
acting on the envoy’s behalf, went to the public sale with a huge war chest. Yet 
Nijhoff may not have been aware of this. The strike prices were not as high as 
Manderstróm and Klemming had feared or expected. Palmstierna could report 
the following day that he had acquired all the manuscripts that “the Royal Lib- 
rary [in Stockholm] wanted to have,” except for lot 82, allegedly sold for “119 
Dutch guilders,” a price greatly exceeding the amount which Manderstróm had 
authorized him to pay for it. Did Palmstierna get this right? The final receipt 
sent by Nijhoff to Snelleman records a strike price of sixty-nine Dutch guilders, 
a figure confirmed by various annotated copies of the auction catalogue. In the 
case of lots 80 and 81, the strike prices recorded by the envoy are the same as 
the ones found on Nijhoff's final receipt: “fl 180.00” and “fl 101.00,” respectively. 
Palmstierna also wrote that he had paid twelve Dutch guilders for lot 88, and 
seventeen Dutch guilders and fifty cents for lot 89. Various annotated copies of 
the auction catalogue confirm these strike prices as well. The envoy's purchases 
came to a grand total of three hundred forty-one Dutch guilders and fifty-five 
cents, including the 1096 auctioneer's fee. It was money well spent as far as 
Manderstróm was concerned. In late November, he congratulated Palmstierna 
on acquiring the manuscripts “at a relatively moderate price.”” 

The letters which the Swedish envoy dispatched to Stockholm in the middle 
of November offer fascinating glimpses of the way Nijhoff conducted the auc- 
tion, of the manuscripts' physical appearance at that point, and of Palmsti- 
erna's arrangements for shipping the prized possessions home. For example, 
the envoy explained that the auctioneer had reserved the right to “reunite” lots 
at will. Consequently, Smits’ purchase of lot 88 included lot 87 as well. Had there 
been no bids for lot 87 whatsoever? Or was Nijhoff in a hurry to get to the end of 
the auction? Lot 87 comprised scribal copies of seven letters in Latin, addressed 
to Philip van Limborch by the English divines Henry More (1614-1687), Ralph 
Cudworth (1617-1688), and Thomas Pierce (1621/2-1691) in the period 1667- 
1669. Had Pieter de Groot received these copies from Van Limborch in exchange 
for an autograph of Meletius? Unfortunately, lot 87 has since disappeared from 
sight. It cannot be found in the Riksarkivet or the Royal Library in Stockholm.? 


7 Appendices v and vr; RA, Extranea-samlingen 46, Utrikesdepartementet/Kabinettet för utri- 
kes brevváxlingen Huvudarkivet (1681-1952) B1B:531, nos. 13 and 16 (Ludvig Manderstróm to 
Carl Fredrik Palmstierna, 10 and 29 Nov. 1864) and E2D: 179, nos. 21 and 24 (Carl Fredrik 
Palmstierna to Ludvig Manderstróm, 5 and 16 Nov. 1864); UBA, KVB PPA 481:2 (sheet with 
information about Smits booksellers in The Hague); Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes 
de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff, pp. 28-30. 

8 RA, Utrikesdepartementet/Kabinettet fór utrikes brevváxlingen Huvudarkivet (1681-1952) 
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According to Palmstierna, lots 80 and 81 were “beautifully preserved” and 
bound in cardboard. The lot numbers and volume numbers were written on 
the front covers in grey and red pencil, respectively. This is how the manuscript 
volumes still appear today. Palmstierna noted that lots 88 and 89, “although also 
in folio and well-preserved,” were not actually bound volumes. Ms. Extranea- 
samlingen 46 at the Riksarkivet remains a stack of loose papers, without the 
telltale signs of threading-holes. Instead, the working papers of Pieter de Groot 
are held together by nineteenth-century wrappers, probably dating back to 
the days of the auction. According to Palmstierna, the manuscript purchases 
were “too voluminous’ to be sent to Stockholm by means of “ordinary travel- 
ers.” However, he could inform the Swedish Foreign Secretary that a steamboat 
was about to leave Amsterdam for the Swedish capital. Klemming must have 
received the materials in early December 1864. At some point, these were trans- 
ferred to the Riksarkivet, where they are still today.? 


E2D:179, letters 24-26 (Carl Fredrik Palmstierna to Ludvig Manderstrém, 16 and 21 Nov. 1864); 
Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff, pp. 28— 
30; Grotius, Meletius, ed. Posthumus Meyjes pp. 6-7; NNBW IX, columns 608-61 (entry on 
Philip van Limborch); Sarah Hutton, ‘More, Henry (1614-1687), Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography, Oxford University Press, Sept 2004; David A. Pailin, ‘Cudworth, Ralph (1617-4688); 
Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, Oxford University Press, Sept 2004; and Jon Parkin, 
‘Pierce, Thomas (1621/2-1691)’, Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, Oxford University 
Press, Sept 2004. 

9 RA, Diplomatica Gallica 8-10, Extranea-samlingen 46, Utrikesdepartementet/Kabinettet for 
utrikes brevváxlingen Huvudarkivet (1681-1952) E2D: 179, letters 24-26 (Carl Fredrik Palmsti- 
erna to Ludvig Manderstróm, 16 and 21 Nov. 1864); Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de 
Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff, pp. 28-30. 

Ann-Charlotte Knochenhauer, Librarian in the Manuscript, Map and Prints Division of 
the Royal Library (Kungl. Biblioteket) in Stockholm, informed me in an e-mail of 14 July 2010 
that the letters contained in lot 87 could not be found in the Royal Library. She surmised that 
these had been transferred to the Riksarkivet, together with lots 88-89. 

The archivist Órjan Romefors informed me in a letter of 16 July 2010 that his searches 
at the Riksarkivet for lot 87 had remained fruitless. The seven letters addressed to Philip 
van Limborch were not to be found in the register and archival volumes of the Extranea- 
samlingen and Diplomatica collections. Nor could Mr. Romefors discover any reference to 
them in the Riksarkivet's archive of the archive and its publications of the 1870s. Unfortu- 
nately, the documentation on the Riksarkivet's accessions prior to 1870 seems to be defective, 
perhaps owing to the fact that, at that time, the Riksarkivet and Royal Library were housed in 
close vicinity, at the Royal Palace in the old town of Stockholm (Gamla Stan). 

According to Early Modern Letters Online (http://emlo.bodleian.ox.ac.uk), there are no 
surviving letters written by Ralph Cudworth and Thomas Pierce in the period 1667-1669. Nor 
are there any extant letters written by Henry More to Philip van Limborch in the period 1667— 
1669. 
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FIGURE 195 Carl Fredrik Palmstierna to Ludvig Manderstróm, 16 Nov. 1864 
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3 What Happened to Lots 1-42? 


Can a similar story regarding Grotius’ appropriation by the nineteenth-century 
nation state be told about lots 1-42 (i.e., Volume 1)? There was a noticeable 
difference between the Dutch and Swedish cases in this respect. The Dutch 
government did not get involved in the auction in any shape or form. Instead, 
it was Muller and the NHM directors who purchased the lots to offer them to 
Dutch public collections. Nor did the bulky volume that had once contained 
Grotius' voc files remain intact. Disassembled for the purpose of the auction, 
it was never put back together again. Nor did all the lots end up in Dutch public 
collections. Quite a few were sold on to Muller's private customers and may no 
longer be extant. Muller and the NHM directors did not accomplish their stated 
aim to save Volume 1 for the nation—at least not in its entirety. Why? 

When Muller wrote to the NHM directors the day after the auction, he 
claimed that their strategy had met with complete success. He enclosed lots 
1-42 and proposed to meet the very next day to discuss "the allocation of some 
of these materials." The Dutch National Archives as well as "several others" 
had shown great interest in lots 1-42, putting in bids at the auction. Since the 
bids for individual lots totaled f 422.75, Nijhoff was happy to accept the bid 
which Muller had left on the house: five hundred Dutch guilders for Volume 1 
in its entirety. Yet Muller's fear that Dutch libraries and archives would be 
crowded out by foreign dealers had not been borne out by events. Aside from 
the Swedish government, represented by Smits, the public sale attracted just 
two foreign dealers: “John Lewis" and “M. Janneros,” about whom little else is 
known. These gentlemen made unsuccessful bids for two letters of King James 1 
of England (lots 54 and 56) and two letters of John Overall, Bishop of Coventry 
(lots 64 and 65). There had been little need, then, for Muller's funding arrange- 
ment with the NHM directors, concluded for the express purpose of preventing 
the shipment abroad of Volume 1.1 

At first, Muller intended to implement his agreement with the NHM dir- 
ectors in letter and spirit. Yet as time went by, and pecuniary considerations 


10 PPL, Ms. 14 (Frederik Muller to the Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, 16 Nov. 1864); 
Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff 
pp. 11719, 22-23; appendix v. 
The Dutch National Archives tried to acquire lots 14, 15, 21-23, 25, 27, 29-31, 33-34, and 
39-41 at the auction, while the Rotterdam Municipal Archives sought to obtain lots 17, 26, 
32 and 42. Leiden University Library was eager to purchase lot u, to reunite it with lot 72, 
the manuscript of De Jure Praedae. Several bids for Grotius' voc files had been put in at 
the auction by or on behalf of private persons, including Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot 
van Kraaijenburg. 
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started to play a role, it became less of a priority to him to see lots 1-42 safely 
tucked away in Dutch public collections. When he met with the NHM directors 
on 17 November 1864, he proposed to make the papers available to the Dutch 
National Archives and the University of Leiden. His request was granted at a 
NHM board meeting eight days later. Lots 1-42 were to be passed on against 
“cost price.” Muller thanked the company directors for their decision, “which 
is most pleasing to me, and which will be deeply appreciated by both insti- 
tutions." He cried victory too soon. Even though the Dutch National Archives, 
Leiden University Library and the Rotterdam Municipal Archives had put in 
bids at the auction, they were not exactly falling over each other to do business 
with the Amsterdam bookseller. So much is clear from Muller's correspondence 
with the director of Leiden University Library." 

Following the NHM board meeting, Muller contacted the Dutch National 
Archives, the Rotterdam Municipal Archives and Leiden University Library, 
informing them that he had been authorized to resell lots 1-42. Muller emphas- 
ized that he could only “break [up] an intact purchase" if he received firm com- 
mitments from the three institutions. But he was perfectly willing to accom- 
modate their preferences for certain lots. He confided to Pluijgers that "the 
NHM would never have granted the special requests to the extent that I am 
prepared to do so myself" Leiden University Library was only interested in 
obtaining lot u, i.e., De Bello Batavorum cum Lusitanis| Commentary on the War 
between the Dutch and the Portuguese. It constituted the missing, eleventh 
chapter of lot 72 (ie, De Jure Praedae). In the early 1610s, Grotius had removed 
it from the larger manuscript and, once a scribal copy had been taken for the 
VOC directors, never put it back where it belonged, adding it to his voc files 
instead. Pluijgers and the Leiden Law Faculty were determined to change this.! 


11 PPL, Ms. 14 (Frederik Muller to the Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, 25 Nov. 1864; 
minutes of the board meeting of the Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, 25 Nov. 1864; 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij to Jacob ter Meulen, 12 Feb. 1953); appendix v; Otter- 
speer, De wiekslag van hun geest pp. 142-144. 

In hisletter of 25 November 1864, Muller requested that an annotated copy of the auc- 
tion catalogue be returned to him, “which had been put at the disposal of Mr. Obreen,” one 
of the NHM directors. This annotated copy is extant as Ms. 1496 F34 in Leiden University 
Library. 

12 Appendices v-vr; UBL, Bibliotheek Archief (Library Archives), M 19 (‘Correspondentie 
met Boekhandelaren en Vertegenwoordigers’), unfoliated. (Frederik Muller to W.G. Pluij- 
gers, 28 Nov. 1864) and M 13 (list of incoming correspondence, 1864-1868); Catalogue 
de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff, pp. 13, 25; 
NA, 1.04.02, VOC 100, f. 108, 240 (resolutions of the Gentlemen xvii of 16 Sept. 1610 and 
the Amsterdam voc directors of 3 Sept. 1615); Smelt, 'Beschrijving' pp. 73-87; Vissering, 
‘Over een drietal handschriften van Hugo Grotius' pp. 151-152; Van Ittersum, ‘Dating the 
Manuscript of De Jure Praedae (16041608)' p. 141 and ‘The Long Goodbye’ pp. 404-405. 
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FIGURE 196 

Frederik Muller to 
WG. Pluijgers, 28 Dec. 
1864, which reveals 
the horse trading in 
manuscripts that fol- 
lowed the public sale 


The resale of lots 1-42 cannot have generated any substantial profits for 
Muller. Yet he had no intention of losing money either. The price of lot 11 was 
increased from sixty to ninety Dutch guilders, a 50% mark-up as compared 
to Pluijgers’ bid at the auction. Muller explained that his pricing reflected the 
auctioneer’s fee of 10% and the risk that he ran of not being able to sell on 
materials. He feared that he could be stuck with several lots for a long time. 
His presentiments were correct. Lots 1-10, 12-13, 20, 35-37, and 42 were not 
sold to public collections, not initially at least, and quite a few ended up with 
Muller’s private customers in Amsterdam. In some cases, their whereabouts 
remain unknown until this day.? 


13 A Appendices v-vr; UBL, Bibliotheek Archief, M 19 (Frederik Muller to W.G. Pluijgers, 28 Nov. 
and 5 Dec. 1864) and M 13; Smelt, ‘Beschrijving’ p. 73; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes 
de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff, pp. 1-19. 
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Pluijgers agreed to buy lot u for ninety Dutch guilders. Yet Muller could not 
promise him anything at the beginning of December 1864. He was loath to take 
lot 11 from “the volume bought by the Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij” as 
long as he had not heard from the Dutch National Archives and Rotterdam 
Municipal Archives. Otherwise, he would be left with unsold stock. Worse, the 
NHM directors’ objective to allocate lots-1-42 to Dutch public collections would 
be put in jeopardy. He did not hold out much hope when he wrote again to 
Pluijgers four days later. There was still no answer from the Dutch National 
Archives and Rotterdam Municipal Archives. Unless he heard from them “by 
Monday,” he would be obliged to return the materials to the NHM directors. 
“[F Jor what should I do with them?" To his relief, Muller could inform Pluijgers 
at the end of December that the Dutch National Archives had finally gotten 
back to him and had agreed to buy lots 14, 15, 21-25, 27, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, and 
39-41. He was now at liberty to split up the papers in his possession.!^ 

Muller’s correspondence with Pluijgers throws an unforgiving light on the 
horse-trading that followed. When the Amsterdam bookseller dispatched lot 
u to Leiden, he did so on the condition that Pluijgers would send him “two 
manuscripts on the Jews" in return. At the auction, he had put in bids for 
lots 73-75 on behalf of a Jewish customer in Amsterdam, but without suc- 
cess. Pluijgers had obtained Volume 1x in its entirety, by virtue of a bid on the 
house of two hundred and sixty-one Dutch guilders. It strengthened his hand 
in his dealings with Muller afterwards. Their exchange of Grotiana resembled 
nothing so much as a game of happy families. Pluijgers purchased lot 11 from 
Muller for ninety Dutch guilders, while selling him lots 73—75 for forty-eight 
Dutch guilders, again a 5096 mark-up as compared to Muller's original bid. 
Lot 73 comprised a set of proposals for the settlement of Portuguese Jews in 
Holland (Remonstrantie nopende de ordre dije in de landen van Hollandt ende 
Westvrieslandt dijent gestelt op de Joden), drawn up around 1615 by Grotius 
and Adriaan Pauw (1585-1653), Pensionary of Amsterdam. Related materials 
were contained in lots 74—75. Muller purchased the three lots for David Hen- 
riques de Castro (1826-1898), a major collector of rare books and manuscripts, 
particularly Judaica and Hebraica, who belonged to the upper crust of the 
Sephardic community in Amsterdam. The lots were sold again at the auction 
of De Castro's manuscript collection in April 1899 and acquired by the Ets 
Haim Seminary in Amsterdam and Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, currently part 
of Amsterdam University Library. That is where they can be found today. Lot 


14 A Appendices v—v1; UBL, Bibliotheek Archief, M 19 (Frederik Muller to W.G. Pluijgers, 5 Dec., 
9 Dec., and 28 Dec. 1864) and M 13; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, 
ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff, pp. 11-19. 
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FIGURE 197 ‘Resolution of the States of Holland and West-Friesland concerning 
Jewish-Christian relations’ [1619], sold as lot 74 at the auction of 15 Nov. 
1864 (with a typed description cut from the 1899 auction catalogue of 
De Castro's book and manuscript collection) 
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n entered Leiden University Library in late December 1864, and was reinserted 
into lot 72, thus creating Ms. BPL 917.5 

How has Ms. BPL 917 fared since then? Thankfully, the manuscript's sojourn 
in Leiden University Library has been relatively uneventful. As noted earlier, 
it was P.A. Tiele who gave Ms. BPL 917 its current title of De Jure Praedae 
Commentarius—Grotius himself referred to it as his “little treatise on Indian 
affairs” (de rebus Indicis opusculum). The last scholar to study the manuscript in 
its unbound state was Simon Vissering, who, as we saw in chapter 9, had teamed 
up with Pluijgers to obtain lots n and 72 for Leiden University Library. Vissering 
gave a talk about it at the Royal Dutch Academy of Sciences in 1865. His printed 
report describes the manuscript as “partly bound in quires, partly consisting 
of inserted and loose leaves,” with smaller inserts pinned to the folio sheets. 
(Such pins are still visible in manuscript texts of Grotius' friend, Gerard Joannes 
Vossius, extant in Amsterdam University Library.) Ms. BPL 917 was bound prop- 
erly at the behest of Leiden University Library, meaning, among other things, 
the removal of pins. The manuscript was re-foliated twice, first with a pencil, 
then with a pen. Most modern scholars prefer the latter foliation, which incor- 
porates the small inserts, for example, left unnumbered by Grotius. Ms. BPL 917 
was put on display at the splendid Grotius exhibit in The Hague in June 1925, 
commemorating the tercentenary of the publication of De Jure Belli ac Pacis. 


15 Appendices v-vr; UBL, Bibliotheek Archief, M 19 (Frederik Muller to WG. Pluijgers, 
28 Nov., 5 Dec., 9 Dec. and 28 Dec. 1864) and M 13; Smelt, ‘Beschrijving’ p. 73; Catalogue 
de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 1-19, 25- 
27; NNBW X, columns 714—717 (entry on Adriaan Pauw) and 1, column 589 (entry on David 
Henriques de Castro); NA, E.N. van Kleffens' personal archive, 2.04.86, no. 383 (Jacq Pais 
to E.N. van Kleffens, 1 May 1959); EH, Ms. EH 48 A2; UBA, Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, Ms. 
Ros. 350: 1-2; UBL, Ms. BPL 917; Grotius, Remonstrantie, ed. Meijer; W.J. M. van Eysinga, 
‘De Groots Jodenreglement, Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, new series, 13, No. 1 (Amsterdam: Noord-Holland- 
sche Uitgeversmaatschappij, 1950) pp. 1-8, reprinted in Sparsa Collecta, een aantal der ver- 
spreide geschriften van Jonkheer Mr. WJ.M. van Eysinga ed. F.M. van Asbeck et alii (Leiden: 
Sijthoff, 1958) pp. 423-429; Jaap Meijer, 'Hugo Grotius' Remonstrantie' in: Jewish Social 
Studies. A Quarterley Journal Devoted to Contemporary and Historical Aspects of Jewish 
Life Vol. xvii, April 1955, 91-104; Marc de Wilde, ‘Offering Hospitality to Strangers: Hugo 
Grotius's Draft Regulations for the Jews’, Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis 85, issues 3- 
4 (2017), 391-433; Kromhout and Offenberg, Hugo Grotius's Remonstrantie of 1615; Nellen, 
Geen vredestichter is zonder tegensprekers pp. 101-108. 

A public sale of the objects, manuscripts and rare books left by David Henriques de 
Castro (d. Nov. 1898) took place in the rentier’s home at Nieuwe Herengracht 93 in Am- 
sterdam in April 1899. The auction catalogue was published by J. Vita Israel in Amsterdam 
(KB, Verzcat 8253). Lots 73-75 of the 1864 auction were listed as lots 509, 553, and 572. 
See also Julie-Marthe Cohen, ‘David Henriques de Castro Mzn: A Collector in Nineteenth- 
Century Amsterdam; Studia Rosenthaliana 33, no. 1 (1999) 28-46. 
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FIGURE 198 Photographic portrait of David Henriques de Castro 


Otherwise, it has never left Leiden University Library. It has been unbound on 
only two occasions, once in the early 1930s and most recently in 2015, both 
times for the purpose of making modern reproductions. A facsimile edition, 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, appeared in 
1950. Leiden University Library recently made digital images of Ms. BPL 917 
available on its website. Jan Waszink’s new transcription of the manuscript can 
be found there as well.16 


16 UBL, Ms. BPL 917; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga 
and Noordhoff, pp. 13, 25; BW I no. 86 (Grotius to G.M. Lingelsheim, 1 November 1606); 
UBL, DOUSA 80 1504 (Journaal BPL 1312500); The Hague, Royal Library, Cornets de Groot 
Archive 14 f. 36-59 (Vissering's notes for his talk on Ms. BPL 917 at the Royal Dutch 
Academy of Sciences); Vissering, 'Over een drietal handschriften van Hugo Grotius' pp, 
145—154; UBA, Ms. RK III F (manuscript of Gerard Joannes Vossius, pins included—I owe 
this reference to Arnoud Visser); Van Ittersum, ‘Dating the Manuscript of De Jure Praedae 
(1604-1608) pp. 129, 143—145, 151-153; UBL, Archief van de Faculteit der Rechtsgeleerdheid 
van de Rijksuniversiteit Leiden, 1850-1979, Correspondentie inzake de totstandkoming 
en verspreiding van diverse delen van de Bibliotheca Visseriana, 1921-1940, 1951-1953, inv. 
no. 100 (WJ.M. van Eysinga to F.C. Wieder, 28 May 1925; F.C. Wieder to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 
29 May 1925 and 4 June 1925; P.C. Molhuysen to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 4 and 17 June 1925), 
BA2 (Bibliotheeksarchief), Correspondentie 1924-1947, instellingen A-C 3 (J. ter Meulen 
to F.C. Wieder, 4 April, 6 and 30 May, and n July 1925; F.C. Wieder to J. ter Meulen, 3 June 
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Although lot 1 ended up in the right place, other documents that were part 
of Grotius’ voc files could hardly be safe in the hands of a well-connected anti- 
quarian bookseller like Muller. Unbeknownst to the NHM directors, he failed to 
meet their condition to sell Volume 1 in its entirety to Dutch public institutions. 
He carried only part of the blame, though. His annotated copy of the auction 
catalogue, extant in Leiden University Library, reveals that Leiden University 
Library, the Dutch National Archives and Rotterdam Municipal Archives were 
interested in buying certain lots, but not others. Muller sold them roughly half 
the contents of Volume I in December 1864 and January 1865, charging prices 
that were 50% higher than the bid prices at the auction. Lots 17-18, 26 and 32 
went to the Rotterdam Municipal Archives for forty-three Dutch guilders and 
fifty cents, and lots 14-15, 21-25, 27, 29-31, 33-34, 39-41 to the Dutch National 
Archives for three hundred and seventy-one Dutch guilders. Both Leiden Uni- 
versity Library and the Dutch National Archives acquired from Muller the docu- 
ments in Volume I which they had wished to purchase at the auction. The case 
of the Rotterdam Municipal Archives was different, though. Scheffer had put 
in bids for five lots at the public sale, but only obtained four from Muller. It is 
unclear why he changed his mind and decided against lot 42, a letter sent by the 
Amsterdam Chamber of the voc to their colleagues in Rotterdam in Septem- 
ber 1616. Its current whereabouts are unknown. Even with the 50% mark-up, 
the prices paid by the three public institutions fell short of the total costs of 
Volume r: five hundred and fifty Dutch guilders, including the 10% auction- 
eer's fee. Muller turned to his private customers to cover the difference. Lots 
2, 5-6, 8, and 10 were resold to De Castro, for example, who, as we saw above, 
acquired lots 73-75 as well. At the auction, Muller had put in a bid of forty Dutch 


1925) and Vp—Wa 3 (James Brown Scott to F.C. Wieder, 16 March 1931, expressing his 
thanks for a photographic reproduction of Ms. BPL 917); Hugo Grotius, Commentary on 
the Law of Prize and Booty, 2 volumes, The Classics of International Law, no. XX11 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1950) Vol. 1: A Translation of the Original Manuscript of 1604 by Gwladys 
L. Williams and Vol. 11: The Collotype Reproduction. 

Karin Schepers made a detailed study of Ms. BPL 917 in spring 2015, when the manu- 
script was unbound for the purpose of digitization. She concluded that Ms. BPL 917 con- 
sisted of thirteen quires, not the seven mentioned by Vissering in his report for the Royal 
Dutch Academy of Sciences. I reached the same conclusion as Ms. Schepers in my ‘Dating 
the Manuscript of De Jure Praedae (1604—1608)' pp. 151-153. For images of recent treatment 
of Ms. BPL 917 (i.e, the removal of former ‘repairs’, strengthening of the paper, and a new 
binding), see https://webpresentations.universiteitleiden.nl/s/grotius/item/1174#?c=&m= 
&s-&cv-4&xywh-353962C-365962C5606962C3351. 

Digital scans of Ms. BPL 917 are now available at http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:2743 
32. Jan Waszink's transcription of the manuscript can be found here: http://arkyves.org/ 
view/DelurePraedae. 
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FIGURE 199 Catalogue de manuscrits autographes du célébre Hugo Grotius p. 5, with notes 
in ink by Frederik Muller 
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guilders for lots 1-10, probably on the rentier’s behalf. Clearly, his private cus- 
tomers were never far from his mind. De Castro ended up paying seventy-five 
Dutch guilders for lots 2, 5-6, 8, and 10, a go % mark-up as compared with the 
bid price. Muller’s tally was now sufficient to reimburse the NHM directors for 
their expenses. He was left with a small profit and the other half of Volume 1. 
What happened next?!” 

Lots 1, 3, 4, 7, 9, 12, 13, 16, 19, 20, 28, 35-38, 42 are designated as “left over" 
in Muller's annotated copy of the auction catalogue, which suggests that the 
Amsterdam bookseller did not find buyers immediately. At the end of Novem- 
ber 1864, he complained to Pluijgers: “there are several lots which I cannot sell 
because I do not know the names of the bidders [at the public sale].’ The per- 
sonal archive of Robert Fruin at Leiden University Library contains a transcrip- 
tion in Muller's hand of lot 13—a letter by the Bishop of Malacca of April 1600, 
in Dutch translation. Grotius indicated on the last folio of Ms. BPL 917 that he 
wished a Latin translation to appear in a printed publication. To Grotius' mind, 
the letter was prime evidence of Portuguese faithlessness and his compatriots' 
honorable intentions towards their indigenous trading partners. The transcrip- 
tion, clearly prepared at Fruin's request, suggests that Muller had not been able 
to sell lot 13 yet. Fruin passed the transcription to H.G. Hamaker (1819-1892), an 
alumnus of the University of Leiden and editor of classical and medieval texts. 
The historian had persuaded Hamaker to transcribe Ms. BPL 917 and prepare 
it for publication. Hamaker's text appeared as De Jure Praedae Commentarius 
with Martinus Nijhoff in The Hague in 1868. The bishop's letter was included in 
Latin translation in the ‘Documenta’ section in the back. Muller may well have 
sold lot 13 shortly afterwards. Sadly, its currents whereabouts are unknown.!? 


17 UBL, Ms. 1496 F34 p. 5 and Bibliotheek Archief, M 19 (Frederik Muller to W.G. Pluijgers, 
28 Nov., 5 Dec., 9 Dec. and 28 Dec. 1864) and M 13; Smelt, ‘Beschrijving’ pp. 73-84, 87-103; 
Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 20-23; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, 
ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff, pp. 1-19; E.N. van Kleffens, ‘Over zes brieven uit het bezit 
van Hugo de Groot, Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschap- 
pen, Afdeling Letterkunde, New Series 23, no. 16 (1960) pp. 449-490, particularly pp. 451, 
457—458; appendix v. 

18 UBL, Bibliotheek Archief, M 19, unfoliated (Frederik Muller to W.G. Pluijgers, 28 Nov. 1864), 
Ms. 1496 F34 p. 5, Ms. BPL 917 f.163" and Ms. Ltk 1555-1539 (Robert Fruin's personal papers); 
Grotius, De Jure Praedae Commentarius, ed. Hamaker, pp. 345-359 (‘Documenta’ section, 
with a short preface by Hamaker, confirming that Frederik Muller made the transcription 
of lot 13 available); Fruin, 'Een onuitgegeven werk van Hugo de Groot' and 'An Unpub- 
lished Work of Hugo Grotius’; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. 
Van Eysinga and Noordhoff, p. 13; Jan Waszink, ‘Using the Work: Remarks on the Text of 
De Iure Praedae' in: Property, Piracy and Punishment, ed. Blom, pp. 215-245. 
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FIGURE 200 Catalogue de manuscrits autographes du célébre Hugo Grotius p. 5, with notes 
by P.A. Tiele regarding the lots which Muller retained or sold on after the pub- 
lic sale 


Quite a few lots designated as “left over" in Muller's copy of the auction cata- 
logue remained in his possession even longer than lot 13 did. At least nine lots 
were auctioned a second time in the closing decades of the nineteenth century. 
Only three ended up in Dutch public collections. Frequently, to get rid of excess 
stock, the lots were added to the public sales of other manuscript collections— 
a common practice among auctioneers. P.A. Tiele’s copy of the auction cata- 
logue suggest that lots 7, 9 and 19 were in Muller's possession for eight years 
at least. According to Tiele, these were sold at an auction conducted by Muller 
in December 1872 of the manuscript collection of Louis Caspar Luzac (1786- 
1861), a Leiden lawyer and MP. Lots 1, 3, and 4—letters addressed by Philip 111 
of Spain and Portugal to Portuguese colonial officials in Asia in November 


Muller's transcription of lot 13 is reproduced in Grotius, Commentary on the Law of Prize 
and Booty Vol. 1: A Translation of the Original Manuscript of 1604 by Gwladys L. Williams 
pp. 380-384. My English translation is available in Grotius, Commentary on the Law of Prize 
and Booty ed. Van Ittersum pp. 517—522. 
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FIGURE 201 Cornelis Matelief de Jonge to Hugo Grotius, 14 Dec. 1613, sold as lot 16 at the 
auction of 15 Nov. 1864 
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1606—came up for sale ten years later, along with lot 16—Cornelis Matelief 
Jr's letter to Grotius of December 1613. The firm of Frederik Muller & Co. auc- 
tioned them part of the estate of A.G. de Visser, an antiquarian bookseller in 
The Hague and one-time correspondent of Muller. Visser had been present at 
the public sale of Grotius' working papers, putting in unsuccessful bids for lots 
16, 20, and 53. It is entirely possible that Muller sold on lots 1, 3, 4, 16 to Vis- 
ser at the end of December 1864—once the decision had been taken to split 
up Volume 1. Alternatively, these materials continued to be owned by Muller 
but were added to the auction of Visser's estate in November 1882. It was lot 16 
which passed into public ownership at this point. The Dutch National Archives 
acquired two more documents from Volume 1 at subsequent auctions. It bought 
lot 19— Pieter Dierixs' commission as Captain of the White Lion—at a public 
sale held by the firm of Frederik Muller and Co. in February 1897. Lot 28— 
Apollonius Schotte's report on the challenges faced by the voc in the Spice 
Islands—was purchased at an auction conducted by J.L. Beijers in January 1899. 
That should not surprise us. A second lot of the 1864 auction would surface 
at the public sale of Beijers' estate in October 1900: lot 71, the manuscript of 
De Imperio, now in the Royal Library in The Hague. In November 1864, Nijhoff 
had reserved lot 71 for Beijers, his trainee and friend, who was then in need of 
stock to start his own business in Utrecht. Did Beijers approach Muller after 
the auction about materials "left over" from Volume 1? It is anybody's guess 
whether Beijers acquired any other Grotiana apart from lots 28 and 71, pos- 
sibly for private customers in Utrecht. We are also in the dark about the fate of 
lots 1, 3—4, 7, 9, 12-13, 20, 35-37, and 42. If extant, they must still be in private 
collections today.!9 


19 UBL, BPL 2657, Correspondentie Stichting Grotius-uitgaven (Correspondence of the Soci- 
ety for Editing Grotius’ Unpublished Works), unfoliated (LJ. Noordhoff to WJ.M. van 
Eysinga, 14 Feb. 1953); NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplement! (1.10.35.02: 40), P.A. Tiele's 
annotated copy of the 1864 auction sale catalogue, p. 5 (“no. 7, 9, en 19 heb ik in 1872 
in't bezit gezien van F. Muller. Zie zijn Catal. Autogr. Luzac"); UBA, KVB Nv 2293, Cata- 
logue de la Collection Précieuse dAutographes, de quelques Manuscrits Historiques, Albums, 
etc., délaissee par Mr. Louis Caspar Luzac (Amsterdam: Frederik Muller, 1872—auction 
of the Lucaz collection of autographs, organized by Frederik Muller and the brothers 
Van der Hoek, 20 December 1872), KVB Nv 2655, Catalogue de la Collection Importante 
de Lettres Autographes et de Documents Historiques en Manuscrit formée par monsieur 
A.G. de Visser, à la Haye. Ou provenant de diverses successions comme de celle du Pro- 
fesseur FJ. Stamkaart, etcetera (Amsterdam: Frederik Muller, 1882—auction of the Vis- 
ser estate, conducted by Muller & Co., 22 Nov. 1882), lot 67 (“L.S. en Portugais à Vasco 
Fern. Pimentel, Capitaine à Cochin, de Lisbonne, 29 Déc. 1606. Avec traduction contem- 
poraine en Hollandais fol”), lot 68 (“L.S. en Portugais au Capitaine de la forteresse de 
Negapataon, de Lisbonne, 24 Nov. 1606. Avec traduction contempor. en Francais et Hol- 
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The consequences for modern scholarship of Muller’s well-intended, but 
botched efforts to save Volume 1 for the nation is vividly illustrated by the 
rediscovery of lots 2, 5, 6, 8 and 10 over sixty years ago, their subsequent dis- 


landais”), lot 485 ("Don Pedre …? Evéque à Lisbonne. L.S. en Portugais, à Bras Correa, 
Administrateur des possessions royales aux Indes, à Goa. Datée de Lisbonne, 22 Déc. 
1606. Avec extrait contemporain en Hollandais. Recommendation au Vice-roi de se for- 
tifier contre les Hollandais, de construire des navires, d'envoyer du salpétre de Lisbonne, 
etc”), lot 489 (“L.A.S., (en Hollandais) à Hugo de Groot. 14 Déc. 1613. 4 pp. fol. Lettre trés 
détaillée sur les Indes Orientales, vers lesquelles les Hollandais venaient de découvrir 
la route”), KVB Nv 3115-1, Documents Historiques et Généalogiques: Maison d'Orange— 
Histoire — Histoire Ecclésiastique—Documents Topographiques des Pays-Bas—Documents 
de Famille— Documents de Littérature Hollandaise —Ouvrages Héraldiques et Généalo- 
giques. Collections EJ. Vitringa et Dr. MJ. Baart de la Faille (Amsterdam: Frederik Muller, 
1897—the public sale was held in Feb. 1897) lot 319 (“Commissie van Pieter Dierixs Capteyn 
varende op Oost-Indië. Met het schip De Witten Leeuw. Gegeven door Prins Maurits, 
6 Nov. 1600—Notariéele kopie door den notaris D. Mostart. 26 juli 1604. 5 blz. folio”), KVB 
Nv 3173 Catalogue de la grande collection exquise de livres imprimés et manuscrits, cartes, 
portraits et estampes provenant de Monsieur WJ. Roijaards van den Ham, docteur en droit, 
membre de la 2e Chambre des Etats Généraux, etc.; deuxiéme partie. Histoire et Géographie, 
Généalogie, Héraldique, Numismatique (Utrecht: J.L. Beijers, 1899— public sale conducted 
by J.L. Beijers in Jan. 1899) lot 1479 ("Brief van Apolonius Schotte aan de Bewinthebbers 
der Oost-Indische Compagnie anno 1611, 42 bladzijden. fol. Origineel stuk bevattende een 
wijdloopig verslag van den toestand der Molukken."); KvB Nv 3223, Catalogue des livres 
rares et curieux, des manuscrits, des dessins, des estampes et des autographes provenant 
en grande partie de feu M,J.L. Beijers: la vente aura lieu du mardi 23 octobre au samedi 
27 octobre 1900 (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 19o0— auction of the estate of J.L. Beijers, 
Oct. 1900) lot 709 (Ms. of De Imperio); Verslagen omtrent 's Rijks Oude Archieven v, 1882 
(The Hague, 1883) pp. 3-4, XX, 1897 (The Hague, 1899) p. 48; Xx11, 1899 (The Hague, 1900) 
P- 73; XXIII, 1900 (The Hague, 1901) pp. 9, 85-87; BW I no. 309 (C. Matelief de Jonge to 
Hugo Grotius, 14 Dec. 1613), available in English translation in Journal, Memorials and 
Letters of Cornelis Matelieff de Jonge: Security, Diplomacy and Commerce in 17th-century 
Southeast Asia, ed. Peter Borschberg (Singapore: NUS Press, 2015) pp. 355-360; Smelt, 'Be- 
schrijving' p. 73; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga 
and Noordhoff pp. 11219, 24; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 13-14, 20-23, 75; Van Kleffens, 
‘Over zes brieven uit het bezit van Hugo de Groot’ pp. 451, 457-458; Van Dam, ‘Grotius’ 
manuscript of De Imperio Summarum Potestatum circa Sacra identified’ pp. 34-36; NNBW 
IX columns 627—628 (on Louis Caspar Luzac); Frederik Muller ed. Keyser, Heijbroek and 
Verheul pp. 69 and 300; Buijnsters, Geschiedenis van het Nederlandse Antiquariaat pp. 68, 
92-95; Willem F.J. Mórzer Bruyns, ‘Frederik Muller & Co and Anton Mensing’, Quaerendo 
34, issue 3 (2004) pp. 211—239. 

KVB Nv 2655 does not record any buyers for lots 67—68. In the case of lot 485, there is 
a note in pencil saying that it was sold for three Dutch guilders to bidder/buyer *no. 16," 
who remains unidentified. Lot 489 was sold for f2.25 to “Hinkman,” i.e., Johannes Henri- 
cus Hingman (1834-1897), Senior Archivist at the Dutch National Archives. There is a note 
in pencil in KVB Nv 315-3 indicating that "Hingman" also acquired lot 319 for the Dutch 
National Archives, paying f4.25. On Hingman, see NNBW 111 column 590. 
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appearance from public view and, finally, their purchase by Leiden University 
Library in 1978. As mentioned earlier, Van Eysinga and Noordhoff published a 
second, annotated edition of the auction catalogue in 1952. The editors spe- 
cified the lots’ whereabouts, if known, or supplied other relevant information 
about their provenance. In the case of lots 2, 5, 6, 8 and 10, Van Eysinga and 
Noordhoff did know about De Castro’s purchase, but could not say anything 
more than that—“lon ignore où ce document se trouve,’ a phrase which they 
had to repeat quite a few times in their annotations. One of their aims in reissu- 
ing the auction catalo gue was, in fact, to induce private owners to come forward 
with ‘lost’ Grotiana. They would not be disappointed in their hopes and expect- 
ations.?° 

The rediscovery of lots 2, 5, 6, 8 and 10 was the result of a chance encounter 
in The Hague in 1957 of two Dutch diplomats: Dr. Eelco N. van Kleffens (1894- 
1983), a former Ph.D. student of Van Eysinga, and Eugène Victor Edouard Teixei- 
ra de Mattos (1899-1982), a baronet and Leiden law graduate. Van Kleffens had 
distinguished himself as Dutch Foreign Secretary and member of the Dutch 
government in London during the Second World War. After the war, he had 
served as Dutch ambassador in Washington DC, where he negotiated the NATO 
treaty. This was followed by more diplomatic postings in Lisbon and London in 
the 1950s. The British diplomat Sir John Nicholas Henderson (1919-2009), who 
had met Van Kleffens in Washington DC in the summer of 1948, left us a won- 
derful characterization: 


with his angular and antique manners it was difficult sometimes not to 
imagine [Van Kleffens], dressed in black brocade with white lace cuffs 
and broad ruff, seated at a table and looking out upon the world with calm 
curiosity from the chiaroscuro of some 17th century Dutch painting.” 


There is a note in pencil in KVB Nv 3173 indicating that lot 1479 was sold for no Dutch 
guilders. It was acquired by the Dutch National Archives (see UBL, Ms. BPL 2657, Corres- 
pondentie Stichting Grotius-uitgaven, unfoliated (LJ. Noordhoff to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 
14 Feb. 1953)). 

20 UBL, BPL 2695 (four letters written by Philip 111 of Spain and Portugal to Dom Martim 
Alfonso de Castro, Viceroy in Goa, 1606-1607, including seventeenth-century Dutch and 
English translations; photographic reproductions made at the behest of E.V.E. Teixeira 
de Mattos and copies of the latter's transcriptions of the original letters); Catalogue de 
Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff, pp. 5-6, 11713; 
UBL, Ms. BPL 2657 (LJ. Noordhoff to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 14 Feb. 1953). 

21  DeNederlandse Ministers van Buitenlandse Zaken in de Twintigste Eeuw, ed. Duco Hellema, 
Bert Zeeman and Bert van der Zwan (The Hague: spu Publishers, 1999) pp. 139-151 
(Henderson quote on p. 151); H.N. Boon, 'Herdenking van Eelco Nicolaas van Kleffens 
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FIGURE 202 The Dutch government in exile in London in 1944, with Eelco van Kleffens in 
the back row (third person from the left) 


If we may believe Henderson, the Dutch ambassador in Washington DC could 
have walked straight out of one of Rembrandt's group portraits of the Ams- 
terdam elite. It was most fitting, then, that Van Kleffens should have been 
the person to rediscover a set of documents belonging to Rembrandt’s near- 
contemporary, Hugo Grotius. 

One fine morning in August 1957, Van Kleffens found himself in the foyer 
of Hotel des Indes in The Hague, a famous meeting place of Dutch politicians 


(17 november 1894-17 juni 1983) in: Jaarboek 1984, Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van 
Wetenschappen (Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche Uitgeversmaatschappij, 1984) pp. 210- 
215. 
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and diplomats, where he sat down to flip through the Catalogue de Manuscrits 
Autographes de Hugo Grotius—undoubtedly a complimentary copy supplied 
by Van Eysinga. Purely by accident, Van Kleffens caught sight of Teixeira de 
Mattos, the Dutch chargé d'affaires in Guatamala, Honduras and El Salvador, 
who was on leave in The Netherlands. The two men started a conversation and 
soon fell into discussing the auction of November 1864. Van Kleffens made an 
off-hand remark about the disappearance of lots 1-10, only to be told by his 
interlocutor: “But I have a couple of the letters addressed to the Viceroy with 
me in Guatamala.” In his excitement, Van Kleffens jumped up, collared Teixeira 
de Mattos, dragged the envoy to the nearest telephone in the hotel foyer, and 
tried to reach Van Eysinga at the latter’s Frisian country house. Thankfully 
for us, historians, the retired judge of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice was not at home. Two days later, Van Eysinga received a long letter 
from Van Kleffens and replied by return of post, congratulating his one-time 
student on “this marvelous discovery.” He also endorsed Van Kleffens’ plan to 
publish the letters which Philip 111 of Spain and Portugal had addressed to 
his Viceroy in India, along with the Dutch and French translations that had 
been in Grotius’ possession as well. Teixeira de Mattos generously provided 
photocopies and accurate transcriptions of the letters for Van Kleffens’ art- 
icle, published in the Transactions of the Royal Dutch Academy of Sciences 
(Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen) in 
1960. The lots remained in a metal safe in Guatemala City, however. Both Van 
Kleffens and Van Eysinga did their best to persuade the owner to donate the 
documents to the Dutch National Archives or Leiden University Library. Yet 
Teixeira de Mattos would have none of it. When he read Van Kleffens’ art- 
icle, he noted with satisfaction that it would “make my letters widely known.” 
Four years before his death, lots 2, 5, 6, 8 and 10 were put up for auction at 
Sotheby’s in London and acquired by Leiden University Library, where they 
remain today. 


22 Van Kleffens, ‘Over zes brieven uit het bezit van Hugo de Groot’ pp. 451, 462—465, 479-487; 
NA, E.N. van Kleffens' personal archive, 2.04.86, no. 383 (E.N. van Kleffens to WJ.M. van 
Eysinga, 2 Aug. 1957; WJ.M. van Eysinga to E.N. Van Kleffens, 3 Aug. 1957 and 29 April 1959; 
Van Kleffens to E.V.E. Teixeira de Mattos, 31 Dec. 1958, 9 March, 11 May and 13 Oct. 1959, 
7 Jan. and 28 March 1960; E.V.E. Teixeira de Mattos to E.N. van Kleffens, 30 April and 6 Oct. 
1959, 24 Jan. and 30 Jan. 1961; E.N. van Kleffens to J.R. de Groot, director of Leiden Uni- 
versity Library, 4 Sept. 1963; J.R. de Groot to E.N. van Kleffens, 10 Sept. 1963); UBL, BPL 2695 
(four letters written by Philip 111 of Spain and Portugal to Dom Martim Alfonso de Castro, 
Viceroy in Goa, 1606-1607, including seventeenth-century Dutch and English translations, 
photographic reproductions made at the behest of E.V.E. Teixeira de Mattos and copies of 
the latter's transcriptions of the letters). 
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Van Kleffens’ article includes an exemplary reconstruction of the proven- 
ance of lots 2, 5, 6, 8 and 10, and offers a fascinating insight into the changing 
appreciation of these documents over the centuries. How did the lots end up 
in Grotius’ private archive in the first place? What purpose did they serve for 
the author of Mare Liberum? And why should David Henriques de Castro have 
bought them in January 1865? 

P.A. Tiele identified lots 1-10 in the auction catalogue as ten letters addressed 
by Philip 111 of Spain and Portugal to several officials of the Estado da India in 
the period November 1606—February 1607. Van Kleffens noted in his article 
that the intercepted correspondence had been part of the booty of the Nossa 
Senhora do Loretto, a Portuguese carrack “coming from Lisbon,” but captured by 
Paulus van Caerden in the vicinity of Goa in October1607. The voc commander 
passed eleven letters to his colleague Cornelis Matelief Jr. at their meeting 
in the Javanese port of Bantam in January 1608. It was Matelief who handed 
the letters to the voc directors upon his arrival in Zeeland eight months later. 
The voc directors then put them at Grotius’ disposal, along with translations 
into French and Dutch. Grotius made good use of these materials in preparing 
Mare Liberum for the press. To him, they were prime evidence that the Por- 
tuguese had sought to deny freedom of trade and navigation to his compatriots 
and the latter's indigenous allies. Take, for example, the following passage in 


Little is known about Eugene Victor Edouard Teixeira de Mattos, born in The Hague on 
2 June 1899. His uncle was baronet Louis Frederik Teixeira de Mattos (1872-1945), a civil- 
ian engineer and a prominent member of the Christian Historical Union (CHU), a Dutch 
political party closely tied to the Dutch Reformed Church (Nederlands Hervormde Kerk). 
Baronet E.V.E. Teixeira de Mattos read law at Leiden University. He may have been the 
author of Fietstaal van de Italiaan (Leiden, 1922), a Dadaist student publication. In 1927, 
he married Anna Maria Egizia Rosa Comtesse Barbaro, daughter of the Italian ambas- 
sador in The Netherlands. The marriage remained childless. Baronet E.V.E. Teixeira de 
Mattos pursued a career in the Dutch diplomatic service. He worked at the Dutch con- 
sulate in New York in the 1940s. His first posting as ambassador was Montevideo in 
Uruguay in 1953. Two years later, he was transferred to Guatamala City in Honduras. In 
1960, he exchanged Guatamala City for Karachi in Pakistan, where he served as ambas- 
sador for five years. He retired in 1965 and died in Monte Carlo in 1982. See Nederland's 
Adelsboek 71 (1980) pp. 26-34 and 78 (1987) p. 26; J. Fox, ‘Teixeira de Mattos, jhr. Louis 
Frederik (1872-1945), in Biografisch Woordenboek van Nederland. URL: http://resources 
.huygens.knaw.nl/bwn1880-2000/lemmata/bwn2/teixeira [12-11-2013]; Wim Heijnen, ‘De 
Amsterdamse familie Teixeira de Mattos, Ons Amsterdam 49 (June 1997) pp. 160-164; 
Arno Kuipers, ‘Fietstaal van de Italiaan’, Dutch Literature and Language Blog, published on 
the Dutch Royal Library website on 20 March 2012 (https://www.kb.nl/blogs/nederlandse 
-literatuur-en-taal/fietstaal-van-de-italiaan); De Sumatra post of 9 August 1927; Belgisch 
staatsblad 130 (15 July 1960); e-mail communication from the Dutch Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of 30 Oct. 2006, addressed to the author. 
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Philip nr's letter of January 1607, addressed to Dom Martim Afonso de Castro, 


his Viceroy in India: 


… I am assured that by your presence and those forces wherewith you 
went into the southern parts the Hollanders our rebels who remain there 
and also the inhabitants of the country who gave them entertainment 
shall be so chastised that neither the one nor the other dare hereafter 
attempt any such thing .... 


Seeing “the Portugals’ purpose [so] manifestly discovered,” Grotius produced 


Latin translations of this and another letter of Philip 111, appending them to 


Mare Liberum as incontrovertible proof of Portuguese tyranny. The original let- 


ters and their Dutch and French translations were added to his burgeoning voc 


files, where the documents remained until the auction of 1864.23 


23 


Van Kleffens, ‘Over zes brieven uit het bezit van Hugo de Groot’ pp. 460—465; NA, E.N. van 
Kleffens’ personal archive, 2.04.86, no. 383 (E.N. van Kleffens to P.J.J. Diermanse, 6 March 
1959; E.N. van Kleffens to B.L. Meulenbroek, 1 May and 8 Sept. 1959, 7 and n Jan., 6 Feb. 
1960; B.L. Meulenbroek to E.N. van Kleffens, 8, 26 and 28 Jan. 1960; J.B. van Overeem to 
E.N. van Kleffens, 3 Feb. 1960; E.N. van Kleffens to F. Lugt, 10 Sept. 1959; E.N. van Kleffens 
to Alfred Liede, 28 Sept. 1959; E.N. van Kleffens to Doutor Alberto Iria, 28 Oct. 1959; E.N. van 
Kleffens to M.A.P. Meilink-Roelofsz., 8 Feb. 1960; M.A.P. Meilink-Roelofsz. to E.N. van Klef- 
fens, 28 Feb. 1960); Grotius, The Free Sea, ed. Armitage pp. 61-62 (Philip 111 to Dom Martim 
Afonso de Castro, Viceroy of India, 28 Nov. 1606 and 27 Jan. 1607); Grotius, Commentary 
on the Law of Prize and Booty, ed. Van Ittersum pp. 555—556; R. Bijlsma, 'De discoursen van 
Cornelis Matelief de Jonge over den staat van Oost-Indië 1608-1610, Nederlands Archieven- 
blad 35 (19271928) pp. 49-53; Admiral Matelieff's Singapore and Johor ed. Borschberg 
pp. 8, 15-17; Journal, memorials and letters of Cornelis Matelieff de Jonge, ed. Borschberg 
Pp. 233-250. 

It took Van Kleffens three years to reconstruct the provenance of lots 2, 5, 6, 8 and 10 
and write his article. Due to his busy occupations—Van Kleffens became the represent- 
ative of the European Coal and Steel Community (Ecsc) in London in 1958—he did not 
have time to do archival research himself. Instead, he relied on an extensive network of 
scholarly contacts in England, France, The Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, and 
the US. 

It was largely thanks to Prof. M.A.P. Meilink-Roelofsz (1905-1988) that Van Kleffens 
managed to establish how lots 1-10 had ended up in Grotius’ hands. He made one mistake 
in reconstructing the sequence of events. Cornelis Matelief Jr. delivered the intercepted 
correspondence to the Zeeland voc directors, not the Gentlemen xvi, in September 1608. 
The Zeeland voc directors forwarded the letters to Jacob Boreel in The Hague on 17 Nov. 
1608, along with the translations into Dutch and French. Boreel was a voc director and 
Middelburg burgomaster, but also served as a member of the Zeeland delegation in the 
Dutch States General in autumn 1608. He must have passed the letters to Grotius, who 
lived and worked in The Hague. Compare NA, voc 7290 (Kamer Zeeland, COPIEBOECK 
VAN BRIEVEN—B-, Anno 1608, unfoliated). 
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FIGURE 203 Front and back of a letter addressed by Philip 111 of Spain and Portugal to Dom 
Martim de Castro, Viceroy of India, 28 November 1606, sold as lot 2 at the auc- 
tion of 15 Nov. 1864 


Strange to say, Tiele's description of lots 1-10 in the auction catalogue fails to 
establish a connection with Mare Liberum. It is doubtful that Muller was aware 
of it when he offered the materials to a Jewish customer in Amsterdam. Why 
should David Henriques de Castro have been willing to pay so much—seventy- 
five Dutch guilders—for lots 2, 5, 6, 8 and 10? The letters’ main attraction seems 
to have been the name of the recipient, Dom Martim Afonso de Castro, to 
whom the purchaser sought to trace his own descent. Van Kleffens learnt from 
the great-niece of the purchaser that the latter had often shown her a photo- 
graph of a picture of the Viceroy of India. There is an irony here. While Muller 
had teamed up with the NHM directors to acquire Volume 1 for Dutch public 
collections, he ended up facilitating the documents' return to the status of fam- 
ily heirlooms in the case of lots 2, 5, 6, 8 and 10. David Henriques de Castro 
acquired the lots to bolster his own aristocratic pretensions. Many Sephardic 
Jews in The Netherlands whose ancestors had migrated to the Low Countries 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries claimed to be descendants of the 
Portuguese nobility. It was an unmarried son of De Castro who sold lots 2, 5, 6, 8 
and 10 to the father of Teixeira de Mattos, who had been ennobled by the Dutch 
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king in 1888. As we shall see below, another arriviste baronet, Johan Pieter Cor- 
nets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, bought family documents at the 1864 auction 
for the same reason that De Castro instructed Muller to obtain lots 2, 5, 6, 8 and 
10: to celebrate his own distinguished lineage.?^ 

Before we turn our attention to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijen- 
burg, we need to take a closer look at the bid and/or strike prices of lots 43-99 
and the names of their potential and/or actual buyers, which are recorded in 
several annotated copies of the auction catalogue found in Dutch libraries and 
archives. It is important to determine the fate of these materials and thus the 
public sale's implications for the dispersal of Grotius' working papers. 


4 The Bid and Strike Prices of Lots 43-99, as well as the Potential and 
Actual Buyers 


Annotated copies of the Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes du célébre Hugo 
Grotius can be found in the Dutch National Archives, the Dutch Royal Lib- 
rary, and the University Libraries of Amsterdam, Nijmegen, and Leiden. Like 
all historical evidence, the hand-written marginalia are of varying quality and 
reliability. The names of the annotators are known in just three cases: the copy 
in the Dutch National Archives belonged to P.A. Tiele, the one in the Dutch 
Royal Library to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, and the one in 
Leiden University Library to Frederik Muller. Only the last two men, not Tiele, 
were present at the auction. Yet we also know that Nijhoff wrote to the biblio- 
grapher two days after the event, detailing the proceeds and listing the names of 
the most important buyers. Tiele continued to update his copy of the auction 
catalogue in subsequent years. As we saw earlier, he made a note of Muller's 
attempt to resell lots 7, 9, and 19 as part of an auction of Luzac's collection of 
autographs in December 1872. A bigger difficulty is presented by the fact that 
annotated copies of the Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes du célébre Hugo 
Grotius contain seemingly contradictory information about bid and/or strike 
prices and the names of potential and/or actual buyers. To elicit significant pat- 


24 Van Kleffens, ‘Over zes brieven uit het bezit van Hugo de Groot’ p. 457; NA, E.N. van Klef- 
fens's personal archive, 2.04.86, no. 383 (E.N. van Kleffens to C. Henriques de Castro, 14 
and 27 April and 1 May 1959; C. Henriques de Castro to Van Kleffens, 22 April 1959; Van 
Kleffens to E.V.E. Teixeira de Mattos, 9 March and 24 April 1959; Teixeira de Mattos to Van 
Kleffens, 30 April 1959 and 2 April and 12 May 1960; Van Kleffens to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 
17 May 1960); Nederland's Adelsboek 71 pp. 26—34 and 78 p. 26; Heijnen, ‘De Amsterdamse 
familie Teixeira de Mattos’; Fox, ‘Teixeira de Mattos, jhr. Louis Frederik (1872-1945). 
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terns from this material and identify aberrations, all hand-written marginalia 
have been entered into a table in appendix v. (In a few instances, it proved 
too difficult to decipher the annotations, though.) I have crosschecked the data 
with other types of evidence, such as extant correspondence, to create as com- 
prehensive a picture of the auction as possible.25 

In the case of Volume 1, the information about bid and strike prices con- 
tained in the annotated copies of the Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes du 
célébre Hugo Grotius can be analyzed with a great degree of confidence. We 
know that Muller was able to purchase lots 1-42 for five hundred Dutch guild- 
ers. Yet there were several would-be buyers. As shown in appendix v, unsuccess- 
ful bids for individuallots were also put in by Leiden University Library, Johan 
Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, the Dutch National Archives, the 
antiquarian bookseller A.G. de Visser, and the Rotterdam Municipal Archives. 
Only through resale did approximately half of Volume 1 end up in Dutch public 
collections. The annotated copies of the auction catalogue in the Dutch Royal 
Library and in Amsterdam, Leiden and Nijmegen University Libraries alllist the 
same bid prices for lots 1-42. These figures match the ones obtained from other 
sources and must be presumed to be correct. For example, the bid that Pluijgers 
put in for lot n— sixty Dutch guilders—is repeated in each of the annotated 


25 Appendix v; G.W. Vreede, ‘Levensberigt van Mr. Lodewijk Casper Luzac, Jaarboek van de 
Maatschappij der Nederlandse Letterkunde, 1862 (1862) pp. 157-232. 
Annotated copies of the Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes du célébre Hugo Grotius 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1864) are found in 
— NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplement 1, 110.35.02.40 (P.A. Tiele's annotated copy 
of the auction catalogue) 
— KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 14 and Verzameling Catalogi Koninklijke Bibliotheek 
no. 5070 
— UBL, Ms. 1496 F34 
— UBA, Ms. KVB Nv 2043 
- Nijmegen University Library (hereafter UBN), Ms. Br. 893 
— PPL, Ms. 14, items 8 and 17. 
Supplement 1 of the Grotius Papers at the Dutch National Archives contains a hand- 
written note from Roelof Bijlsma (1880-1947), Director of the Dutch National Archives, 
to the effect that P.A. Tiele annotated the Catalogue copy contained in Supplement 1. 
(On Roelof Bijlsma, see D.P.M. Graswinckel, ‘Roelof Bylsma (Lochem, 23 Februari 1880— 
Apeldoorn, 28 Januari 1947)’, Jaarboek van de Maatschappij der Nederlandse Letterkunde, 
1950-1951 (1950-1951) pp. 97-101.) It seems logical to assume that the Catalogue copy found 
in the Cornets de Groot archive at the Dutch Royal Library belonged to Johan Pieter Cor- 
nets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, who was present at the auction and bought lots 91-96. 
The Catalogue copy in Leiden University Library must have belonged to Frederik Muller, 
who was responsible for the notes in ink at the bottom of p. 5: 
— “purchased 73, 74, 75 [for] 48 [Dutch] guilders” [from W.G. Pluijgers]. 
— "remaining [lots]: 1, 3, 4, 7, 9, 12, 13, 16, 19, 20, 28, 35-38, 42.” 
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copies and in Muller's letter of late November 1864.26 This, indeed, is the crux: 
the figures represent bid prices, not strike prices. The running totals kept in 
three annotated copies of the auction catalogue corroborate this. The running 
totals were computed by Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg as 
follows: 

— 101 Dutch guilders for lots 1-12 

— 216 Dutch guilders for lots 1-26 

— 370 Dutch guilders for lots 1-34 

According to Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, the bid prices for lots 1-42 
came to f422.75 in aggregate. It is clear what happened next. Since the total 
of individual bids fell short of the price which Muller was willing to pay for 
Volume r in its entirety (i.e., five hundred Dutch guilders), the auctioneer accep- 
ted Muller's bid on the house and awarded Volume 1 in its entirety to his former 
employer.” 

Nijhoff applied the same procedure to Volume v11 (i.e., lots 46-70), described 
in the auction catalogue as “autograph letters and other important documents 
pertaining to the religious conflicts in this country, 1598-1618,” and to Volume Ix 
(i.e., lots 72-78), a collection of handwritten juridico-political texts, excerpts, 
and notes, including Grotius’ De Jure Praedae. Lots 46-70 attracted the atten- 
tion ofthe Rotterdam Municipal Archives, the bookseller A.G. de Visser, the two 
foreign dealers “John Lewis" and “M. Janneros,” and “bidder #31,” still unidenti- 
fied. Even Nijhoff put in a bid for one of the lots. He also held an ace up his 
sleeve. According to Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, the bids for individual 
lots totaled f130.50. The same figure is found in Frederik Muller's annotated 
copy of the auction catalogue and written below it: "Nijhoff 200.00" Dutch 
guilders. The auctioneer bought the entire volume on behalf of the Remon- 
strant Church in Rotterdam, which had left a bid on the house. There was a 


26 UBL, Bibliotheek Archief M 19 (F. Muller to WG. Pluijgers, 28 Nov. 1864); UBA, KVB Nv 2655, 
lots 67, 68, 485, 489; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga 
and Noordhoff pp. 11-19; Frederik Muller ed. Keyser, Heijbroek and Verheul pp. 69, 300; 
Buijnsters, Geschiedenis van het Nederlandse Antiquariaat p. 68; appendix v. 

In the letter to Pluijgers of late November 1864, Muller mentioned the bid prices for 
lots 73, 74, 75, “which I bought for f32.00, and for which I had been authorized to bid up 
till f 40.00.” The bid prices for lots 73-75 did indeed amount to f31.75 in total, as recorded 
in the annotated copies of the auction catalogue in the Royal Library and in Amsterdam, 
Leiden and Nijmegen University Libraries (see appendix v). 

27 Appendices v, VI; PPL, Ms. 14, item 17. 

There is a negligible difference (just one Dutch guilder) between the aggregate bid 
prices for lots 1-42 which Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg wrote down in 
his copy of the auction catalogue and the aggregate figures found in the annotated copies 
of the auction catalogue in Nijmegen and Leiden University Libraries. 
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similar arrangement in place for Volume 1x. The auctioneer first solicited bids 
for each component lot. The three interested parties were Frederik Muller, 
Leiden University Library, and, yes, Nijhoff. De Castro had authorized Muller to 
bid up to forty Dutch guilders for lots 73-75. According to Cornets de Groot van 
Kraaijenburg, the individual bids for lots 72-76 came to f146.75, plus another 
fifty Dutch guilders for lots 77 and 78. Muller's annotated copy of the auction 
catalogue confirms the sum total of bid prices of f196.75. Right underneath it 
says "emvis[or: emcis?] 261.00" Dutch guilders, Pluijgers' successful bid for the 
entire volume.2? 

Bids on the house were common at public sales in The Netherlands in 
the nineteenth century, serving the interests of both the auctioneer and cer- 
tain buyers. Muller, Pluijgers and the Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam could 
be reasonably confident that they would acquire entire volumes of Grotius' 
papers, avoiding costly bidding wars over individual lots. Even before the start 
of the auction, Nijhoff was guaranteed to sell almost one thousand Dutch guild- 
ers worth of Grotiana. The parties may also have convinced themselves that 
this arrangement would mitigate the break-up of Grotius' personal archive. Yet 
if they did engage in this kind of special pleading, they could not have been 
more wrong. 

Grotius' working papers were physically altered and may even have been 
partially destroyed because of the auction. As we saw earlier, P.A. Tiele had 
removed papers from bound volumes to split them into individual lots. In the 
case of Volumes I and Ix, this made it much easier for the new owners, Muller 
and Pluijgers, to disregard Grotius’ arrangement of the materials and exchange 
individual lots. Indeed, Muller resold lots to private customers as well as pub- 
lic institutions, with disastrous consequences for Volume r's physical integrity. 
The volume’s binding may still have been intact when Muller passed lots 1-42 
to the NHM directors the day after the auction. In his own words, he sent them 
“the volume containing the East Indies papers from Grotius’ personal archive.” 
Yet he must have discarded the binding—and, quite possibly, Grotius’ table of 
contents on one of the flyleaves—when he received the volume back from the 
NHM directors. With half its contents allocated to Leiden University Library, 
the Rotterdam Municipal Archives and the Dutch National Archives, there was 
no longer any need for a binding.?? 


28 Appendices v, VI; UBL, Bibliotheek Archief M 19 (F. Muller to WG. Pluijgers, 28 Nov. 1864); 
Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff 
pp. 25-27; Noordhoff, Beschrijving pp. 55-62. 

29 PPL, Ms. 14 (Martinus Nijhoff to P.A. Tiele, 10 Sept. and 1 Oct. 1864 and Frederik Muller to 
the NHM directors, 16 and 25 Nov. 1864); Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo 
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What have we been able to establish so far? In the case of Volumes I, VII 
and 1x, the annotated copies of the auction catalogue in the Royal Library and 
Amsterdam, Leiden and Nijmegen University Libraries list the bid prices for 
individual lots, not the strike prices, and the names of unsuccessful bidders, 
not the eventual buyers. However, the evidence should be interpreted differ- 
ently for the remaining lots. In those cases, the annotated copies of the auction 
catalogue do record the strike prices. A comparison of two different types of 
sources makes this clear. For example, the annotated copies of the auction cata- 
logue attach a price tag of f16.50 to Volumes r1-1v (i.e., lot 43), Grotius’ working 
papers as Advocate-Fiscal of Holland and Zeeland. This figure is identical with 
the strike price recorded in the final receipt which Nijhoff sent to Christiaan 
Snelleman.39 

Itis not always possible to verify the names of buyers listed in the annotated 
copies of the Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes du célébre Hugo Grotius. 
Fortunately, the acquisition records of the Dutch National Archives allow us 
to dig a little deeper. Volume v (i.e., lot 44), a record of Grotius' mediation 
efforts in 1610 in longstanding disputes between the town of Groningen and 
the surrounding countryside, was sold for five Dutch guilders in 1864, perhaps 
to Nijhoff himself. It was put up for auction again in October 1889, when it was 
acquired by the Dutch National Archives. The lot had been added to a public 
sale of the book collections of P.A. Tiele, two prominent Dutch judges, “and 
others"—Aas Nijhoff put it tactfully on the title page of the auction catalogue. 
As we have seen above, this was a tried and tested method for booksellers and 
auctioneers in The Netherlands to get rid of excess stock?! 


Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 11-19, 25-27; Smelt, ‘Beschrijving’; Noordhoff, 
Beschrijving pp. 41-62, 75-76; UBL, Bibliotheek Archief M 19 (Frederik Muller to W.G. Pluij- 
gers, 28 Nov., 5 Dec., 9 Dec., and 28 Dec. 1864) and M 13 (list of incoming correspondence, 
1864-1868). 

30 Appendices V-VI; PPL, Ms. 14, items 11, 16-17. 

31 Appendix V; UBA, KVB Nv 2044-1, KVB Nv 2880, Veilingcatalogus, boeken van F.C. Donker 
Curtius, Lid vanden Hoogen Raader der Nederlanden. Mr. AJ. Korteweg, Rechter in de Arron- 
dissements Rechtbank te ‘s Hertogenbosch, Dr. PA. Tiele, Bibliothecaris der Rijks-Universiteit 
Utrecht en anderen (Martinus Nijhoff auction of 26 Oct. 1889), lot 140 (“Verscheyde dis- 
puten, rakende de Prov. v. Groningen ende Ommelanden, 1610. Gevolgd door eenige 
andere stukken. Handschrift van ongev. 730 blz. 1 dl. fol. Verzameling v. stukken, rakende 
de geschillen tusschen de stad Groningen en Appingedam, over het 'Stapelrecht. Hug. de 
Groot die met Hogerbeets tot scheidsrechter was benoemd, heeft zijne eigenhandig aantt. 
er bijgevoegd. Aan het einde eenige bijvoegingen, eigenhandig van H. de Groot enz”); 
Verslagen omtrent ‘s Rijks Oude Archieven x11, 1889 (The Hague, 1891) p. 9. 

The annotated copy of Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes du célébre Hugo Grotius 
(UBL 1496 F34) suggests that lot 44 was sold to Nijhoff. It is possible, of course, that Nijhoff 
passed it on to P.A. Tiele. However, there is no evidence for this in Nijhoff’s letters extant 
at the Peace Palace Library. 
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In the case of Volumes 11-1v (i.e. lot 43), the annotated copies of the Cata- 
logue de Manuscrits Autographes du célébre Hugo Grotius record a "Mr. Tak" 
as the buyer. Could this be Joannes Pieter Roetert (J.P.R.) Tak van Poortvliet 
(1839-1904)? A scion of the Middelburg elite, he had studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Leiden. He became a clerk, first, of the Dutch Council of State and 
then of the Dutch Parliament. He would add *van Poortvliet" to his last name 
in 1874. It is entirely possible, however, that he put in a bid on behalf of fellow 
Zeeuw (i.e., Zeelander) Daniel van Eck (1817-1895), MP. The latter held a PhD 
in law from the University of Leiden, just like Tak van Poortvliet. He represen- 
ted the town of Middelburg in the Dutch Parliament and was a loyal supporter 
of Johan Rudolph Thorbecke (1798-1872), the Liberal Prime Minister of The 
Netherlands. There is every reason to believe that the two Zeeuwen knew each 
other. In any event, Volumes 11-1v became part of Van Eck's valuable collec- 
tion of pre-1800 manuscript and printed materials relating to Zeeland history. 
To give just two examples, it also comprised manuscript minutes and resolu- 
tions of the States of Zeeland and hand-written instructions for the Pensionary 
of Zeeland, the legal adviser of the States of Zeeland. Grotius had served as 
Advocate-Fiscal of Holland and Zeeland from 1607 until 1614. The documents 
used or generated by Grotius in this capacity were a perfect fit for Van Eck's col- 
lection. Yet Volumes 11-1v did not continue in private ownership for long. The 
Dutch National Archives obtained them at a public sale of Van Eck's estate, 
organized by Nijhoff in January 1897.?? 

Who bought Volumes vr (i.e., lot 45), VIII (ie. lot 71), and x-xx (ie, lots 
79-84) at the auction of Grotius' working papers? And how much did the 


32 Appendix v; UBA, KVB Nv 2044-1, KVB Nv 312a, Catalogus eener belangrijke verzameling 
boeken, bevattende o.a. een gedeelte van de bibliotheek van wijlen Mr. D. van Eck, oud-lid 
van de Tweede Kamer der Staten-Generaal; De Bibliotheek nagelaten door den heer Dr. 
J.W. Retgers, Oud Mijn-Ingenieur in Ned.-Indië, en anderen. Waarvan de verkooping zal 
plaats hebben op zaterdag 16 januari 1897, en volgende dagen, des avonds te 7 uren, door 
en ten huize van Martinus Nijhoff, Boekhandel te ‘s-Gravenhage, Nobelstraat 18 (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1897) lot 484 (“Aanteekeningen over het ambt van fiscaal, stukken en 
brieven betr. dit ambt, missiven aan en concepten van Hugo de Groot met vele aante- 
keningen van zijne hand en and. stukken Hs. 3 dln. c. fol"); Verslagen omtrent ‘s Rijks Oude 
Archieven XX, 1897 (The Hague, 1899) pp. 45-46; Smelt, ‘Beschrijving’ pp. 73, 87-105; NNBW 
1 columns 786-787 (entry on Daniel van Eck) and tv, columns 1295-1297 (entry on Joannes 
Pieter Roetert Tak van Poortvliet). 

In October 1874, Daniel van Eck cited Grotius when he tabled a motion in the Dutch 
parliament calling for greater use of arbitration in relations between ‘civilized states’. See 
Michael Riemens, De passie voor vrede: De evolutie van de internationale politieke cultuur 
in de jaren 1880—1940 en het recipiéren door Nederland (Amsterdam: De Bataafsche Leeuw, 
2005) p. 54- 
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Portrait of J.P.R. Tak van Poortvliet Photographic portrait of Daniel van Eck 


purchasers pay for these materials? The annotated copies of the auction cata- 
logue indicate that Volume v1—Grotius' minutes of the meetings of the States 
of Holland and Dutch States General in 1616-1618—and Volume x (i.e., lot 
79)—eleven hundred pages of notes on Holland's medieval statutes and priv- 
ileges, some in Grotius' own hand—were bought by Scheffer, the deputy dir- 
ector of the Rotterdam Municipal Archives. He spent forty-six Dutch guild- 
ers in total. The annotated copies list a strike price of fifteen Dutch guilders 
for Volume vir (i.e. lot 71). However, they fail to mention the name of the 
buyer. As noted earlier, Nijhoff must have sold the manuscript of De Imperio 
to Beijers, his trainee, from whose estate the Dutch Royal Library obtained it in 


KVB Nv 312:1 is an annotated copy of Catalogus eener belangrijke verzameling boeken, be- 
vattende o.a. een gedeelte van de bibliotheek van wijlen Mr. D. van Eck .... A vertical line 
(drawn by hand) on pages 27-28 of the auction catalogue indicates that lots 472—492 
were all part of Van Eck's valuable collection of pre-1800 manuscript and printed materials 
relating to Zeeland history. The hand-written instructions for the Pensionary of Zeeland 
(1630) were sold as lot 483. The manuscript minutes and resolutions of the States of Zee- 
land, starting in 1698, were sold as lot 486. 
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1900. Volume XI (ie, lot 80)—Grotius’ correspondence as Swedish ambas- 
sador in Paris—and Volumes x1I—xvII (i.e., lot 81)—the Nouvelles of 1636- 
1641— fetched two hundred and eighty-one Dutch guilders in aggregate. The 
annotated copies of the auction catalogue list Smits as the buyer. He acted 
on behalf of Palmstierna and the Swedish government, of course. The Remon- 
strant Church in Rotterdam put in successful bids, totaling eighty Dutch guild- 
ers, for Volumes XVIII-XX (i.e. lots 82-84). Curiously, Palmstierna reported to 
the Foreign Secretary in Stockholm that Volume xvi11—the manuscript of His- 
toria Gotthorum—had been sold for “119 Dutch guilders.” Was it a flimsy excuse 
for his own failure to acquire it? The annotated copies of the auction catalogue 
list both the Remonstrant Church and Nijhoff as buyers—another indication 
of the close ties which the auctioneer had developed with his most important 
customers. Volumes XVIII-XX remain part of the Remonstrant Church Collec- 
tion at the Rotterdam Municipal Library until this day.33 

The annotated copies of the Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes du célébre 
Hugo Grotius do not tell us who bought the papers of Pieter de Groot and 
various documents regarding the latter's descendants. Writing to P.A. Tiele 
two days after the auction, Nijhoff suggested that lots 85-99 had been sold to 
Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg for sixty-one Dutch guilders. 
On this point, the auctioneer was not as accurate as perhaps he should have 
been. As noted earlier, it was Palmstierna who acquired lots 87-89 for nearly 
thirty Dutch guilders. Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg only succeeded in 
purchasing lots 91—98, i.e., papers relating to Pieter de Groot's trial for high 
treason in 1676, several military commissions held by Willem Alexander Erich 
(on parchment), and a set of documents (again on parchment) related to the 
Cornets de Groot family in the eighteenth century, certifying official appoint- 
ments, property transfers, and testamentary dispositions. The baronet paid 
approximately thirty Dutch guilders in total for this material. As the head of 
the family's junior branch, he never inherited any ancestral portraits or papers, 
but had to buy and collect them, primarily for the sake of his genealogical 
research.34 


33 Appendices v-vr RA, Extranea-samlingen 46, Utrikesdepartementet/Kabinettet for 
utrikes brevváxlingen Huvudarkivet (1681-1952) B1B:531, letters 13 and 16 (Ludvig Mander- 
stróm to Carl Fredrik Palmstierna, 10 and 29 Nov. 1864) and E2D:179, letters 21 and 24 (Carl 
Fredrik Palmstierna to Ludvig Manderström, 5 and 16 Nov. 1864); Catalogue de Manuscrits 
Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 19-21, 24, 27-29; Noord- 
hoff, Beschrijving pp. 20-41, 63-76; Van Dam, ‘Grotius’ manuscript of De Imperio Sum- 
marum Potestatum circa Sacra identified’ pp. 34-36, 38-42; UBA, KVB PPA 481:2. 

34 X Appendices v-vr; PPL, Ms. 14, item 17 (Martinus Nijhoff to P.A. Tiele, 17 Nov. 1864); KB, 
Cornets de Groot archive 39-40, 42, 44-45, 49 (f. 56-59), 53 (f. 38), 50 (£. 31-32); Catalogue 
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The annotated copies of the Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes du célébre 
Hugo Grotius are silent on the fate of lot 85, an apograph manuscript of a sec- 
tion of P.C. Hooft's history of the Dutch Revolt (i.e., Nederlandsche Historiën, of 
which twenty books were published in 1642, followed by another seven books 
in 1654). It is also unclear what happened to lot 86: thirteen letters written 
to Grand Pensionary John de Witt by Dutch diplomats stationed in Berlin, 
Copenhagen, Elsinore, and Hamburg in the period March—June 1658, and three 
newsletters on Danish, Swedish and Polish affairs. The lots were sold for very 
low prices—one and two Dutch guilders, respectively. No names of buyers are 
mentioned anywhere. Lot 9o, a letter which the States of Holland addressed to 
Pieter de Groot in December 1679, fetched the slightly higher price of f 3.25. Fre- 
derik Muller may have been the buyer; in which case it probably went to one of 
his private customers. Lot 99—a 1615 charter on vellum, detailing the rules and 
regulations of the guild of basket weavers in Bergen op Zoom—has vanished 
without a trace as well.?5 


des Manuscripts Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 29-31; 
Nederland's Adelsboek 83 (1993) pp. 512-525 (genealogy of the junior branch of the Cornets 
de Groot family); Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht pp. 14-17, 19-28. 

With the exception of lots 97-98, the materials which Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot 
van Kraaijenburg purchased at the 1864 auction still form part of the Cornets de Groot 
archive in the Royal Library in The Hague. It is entirely possible that lots 97-98 were 
either sold on or destroyed by Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg. The military commis- 
sions held by Willem Alexander Erich were of no benefit to the baronet's genealogical 
research. 

35 Appendix v; P.C. Hooft, Nederlandsche historien, seedert de ooverdraght der heerschappye 
van Kaizar Kaarel den Vyfden op kooning Philips zynen zoon, tot de doodt des prinsen van 
Oranje (Amsterdam: J. van Someren, 1677); Catalogue des Manuscripts Autographes de 
Hugo Grotius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 29-31. 

According to the auction catalogue, lot 99 contained two (unspecified) legal docu- 
ments on vellum in addition to the 1615 rules and regulations of the guild of basket 
weavers. Was there a connection with Pieter de Groot's son and grandson, both Drosten of 
Bergen of Zoom? Did the materials end up in the family archive that way? 

Lot 86 is described in the auction catalogue as: 

Copies de 13 Lettres Secrétes des Ambass. C. van Beuningen (à Copenhague), J. le Maire 
(à Elseneur), J. Isbrandts (à Berlin), F. van Dorp (à Hambourg), écrites au Grand Pension- 
naire J. de Witt? et de quelques Nouvelles de ces endroits, sur les affaires de Danemarc, 
Suéde, Pologne etc. Mars-Juin 1658, 16 piéces. 

Most of John de Witt's extant correspondence is preserved at the Dutch National 
Archives in The Hague (Raadpensionaris De Witt archive, access no. 3.01.17). Thanks to 
an ambitious digitization project, the materials are becoming available online. Most of 
John de Witt's correspondence can be accessed through EMLO (http://emlo.bodleian.ox 
.ac.uk/). For the period March through June 1658, EMLO lists 
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How should we judge the auction of Grotius’ working papers and its after- 
math? Can a comparison be made with other public sales at this time? As 
Chantal Keijsper and Nico Kool note in an essay chapter published in 1996, little 
research has been done so far on the auctions of manuscripts and rare books in 
The Netherlands in the nineteenth century. Their essay chapter is a first attempt 
to analyze 170 public sales held by Muller over a thirty-year period. Other use- 
ful materials for contextualizing the events of 15 November 1864 are the auction 
catalogue of the Meylink collection—part of which was sold by Nijhoff on the 
same night as Grotius' working papers—and a list of strike prices achieved at 
the public sale of the famous Enschedé collection, conducted jointly by Nijhoff 
and Frederik Muller in December 1867. I draw on all these materials to put the 
auction of Grotius’ working papers in historical perspective.?6 


— no letters written by Johannes Ysbrands (aka “J. Isbrandts”) 
— two letters written to John de Witt by Jacob le Maire (on 16 March and 6 April 1658) 
— fourteen letters written to John de Witt by Frederik van Dorp (letters of 3, 11, 14, and 
18 March 1658; 1, 8, 15, and 26 April 1658; 21 and 30 May 1658; 3, 10, 17 and 24 June 1658) 
— forty-four letters written to John de Witt by Coenraad van Beuningen (letters of 2, 6, 
10, 13, 17, 24, 30, and 31 March 1658; 3, 10, 17, and 24 April 1658; 1, 2, 4, 5, 12, 15, 19, 22, 26, 
and 29 May 1658; 2, 8, 12, 15, 22, 25 and 29 June 1658— Van Beuningen frequently wrote 
multiple letters on one day). 
It seems unlikely that De Witt's extant correspondence at the Dutch National Archives 
contains any documents from lot 86. No letters by Ysbrands survive from the period 
March-June 1658. Moreover, the auction catalogue's description of lot 86— copies of thir- 
teen "secret letters" by four different correspondents— suggests to me that the copies in 
question were produced in The Hague, by somebody who had access to De Witt's archive. 
Could the copies have been produced for Pieter de Groot in his capacity as the agent 
of the Elector Palatine in The Hague? De Witt and De Groot had been close friends since 
1653. Given the complex constitutional machinery of the Dutch Republic, it was notori- 
ously difficult to maintain the confidentiality of official documents anyway. One of De 
Witt's clerks was tried for and found guilty of divulging state secrets by the Court of Hol- 
land and Zeeland in 1655, for example. See Rowen, John de Witt pp. 144-148, 241, 249—250, 
346—348 and De Bruin, Geheimhouding en verraad pp. 444—458. 

36 UBA, KVB Nv 2043; Catalogue de la bibliothèque (manuscrits, ouvrages xylographiques, 
incunables, ouvrages d'estampes, livres curieux et rares) formée pendant le 18e siécle par 
messieurs Izaak, Johannes et le Dr. Johannes Enschedé, imprimeurs-libraires à Haarlem: 
dont la vente aura lieu le 9 décembre 1867 et jours suivants ... sous la dir. de Frederik Muller et 
Martinus Nijhoff ... (Amsterdam: Frederik Muller, 1867); Notice des Prix de la Bibliothéque 
formée pendant le 18e siécle par messieurs Izaak, Johannes et le Dr. Iohannes Enschedé, 
vendu du ge au 14e Décembre 1867 (Amsterdam: Frederik Muller, 1867); Keijsper and Kool, 
‘Nimmer een koopje’; Garrelt Verhoeven, ‘In Memoriam Nico Kool (1946-2012), https:// 
allardpierson.nl/nieuws/in-memoriam-nico-kool-1946-2012/. 
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FIGURE 206 

Martinus Nijhoff to 

P.A. Tiele, 17 Nov. 

1864, with an itemized 
account of the proceeds 
of the auction two days 
earlier 


The first point to make is that public sales of manuscripts and rare books in 
the nineteenth-century Netherlands varied enormously in the number of lots 
on offer and the duration of the proceedings. In both respects, the auction of 
the working papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot was a modest affair, 
comprising only ninety-nine lots and lasting less than an hour. By contrast, 
Meylink’s manuscript collection comprised 425 lots, which were sold over two 
evenings, i.e., 14-15 November 1864. Over the course of Frederik Muller’s career 
as an auctioneer, the number of lots per auction ranged from a mere sixty-eight 
to over eight thousand. However, two-thirds of Muller’s auction catalogues list 
between one thousand and three thousand lots. Consequently, his public sales 
took four or five days on average.?" 


37 UBA, KVB Nv 2043; Keijsper and Kool, ‘Nimmer een koopje’ pp. 87, 92. 
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With a few notable exceptions, the bid prices at the public sale of Grotius’ 
working papers were broadly in line with the prices paid for manuscripts in 
the Meylink collection, and even with the prices paid for manuscripts at the 
Enschedé auction three years later. In the case of the Meylink collection, the 
strike prices of approximately thirty lots—recorded in an annotated copy of 
the auction catalogue in Amsterdam University Library—ranged from one to 
twenty Dutch guilders. At the auction of Grotius’ working papers, there was a 


similar range of bid prices for lots 12-32, 35-40, 42-55, 57-71, 73-76 and 78, and 
of strike prices for lots 79 and 83-98. Yet the bid prices were substantially higher 
for nearly a fifth of the lots: f40 for lots 1-10, f60 for lot u, f 45 for lot 33, f50 for lot 
34, f30 for lot 41, f25 for lot 56, f100 for lot 72, and f 40 for lot 77—to which can be 
added the strike prices of f180 for lot 80, f101 for lot 81 and f69 for lot 82. This 
clearly went well beyond the prices fetched by manuscripts at the auction of 
the Meylink collection. Moreover, three customers were prepared to leave bids 
on the house—agreed with Nijhoff beforehand. They could be relatively con- 
fident they would be the volumes' next owners. But they paid for the privilege: 
leaving aside the auctioneer's fee, the bids on the house exceeded the total of 
bid prices offered for the volumes' component lots by 2096 to 5096. In the case 
of Volume 1, the bid prices for forty-two individual lots came to f422.75 in total. 
Muller had to spend an additional f77.25 to acquire the volume. In the case of 
Volume vil, the bid prices for twenty-four individual lots amounted to f130.50 
in total. The price paid by the Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam for the entire 
volume was nearly seventy Dutch guilders higher. In the case of Volume 1x, 
the bid prices for seven individual lots came to f196.75 in total. Leiden Uni- 
versity Library obtained the volume for an additional f64.25. No wonder that 
Muller charged a 50 % mark-up as compared to the bid prices on the day of the 
auction when he disaggregated Volume 1 and passed on individual lots to the 
Dutch National Archives, the Rotterdam Municipal Archives and Leiden Uni- 
versity Library. As we have seen, Pluijgers repaid the compliment. He applied 
the same price increase to lots 73-75, sold to Muller in exchange for lot n in 
December 1864.38 

How unique was the Grotius sale in this respect? By way of comparison, 
it is instructive to take a closer look at the auction of the Enschedé collec- 
tion in 1867, conducted jointly by Muller and Nijhoff. It truly was ‘the sale of 
the century, owing to the exquisite medieval manuscripts, incunables and rare 
books on offer and the astronomical prices fetched by a few of these. It saw far 
greater variations in bid and strike prices than the Grotius sale. Even English 


38 UBA, KVB Nv 2043; UBL, Ms. 1496 F34 p. 5 and Bibliotheek Archief, M 19 (Frederik Muller 
to W.G. Pluijgers, 28 Nov., 5 Dec., 9 Dec. and 28 Dec. 1864) and M 13; Appendix v. 
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and American buyers—many of whom had deep pockets—complained that 
“the Enschedé books [had] sold frightfully dear" For example, the London anti- 
quary Bernard Quaritch Sr. purchased Rechtsgang zwischen Christ und Belial, a 
fifteenth-century German manuscript, for a cool f1,100 and the Dutch incun- 
able Dat spieghel der menscheliker behoudenisse for an eye-watering f7,500. Yet 
many lots went for farless. Over one hundred manuscripts were on offer, at least 
half of which fetched prices ranging from one to fifty Dutch guilders. This price 
range is broadly in line with nearly all the bid prices recorded at the public sale 
of Grotius' working papers. If we exclude a few exceptional cases, then even 
the expensive manuscripts of the Enschedé collection did not cost much more 
than Volumes x1-xv111 of Grotius’ working papers (i.e., lots 80-82). To give just 
three examples from the Enschedé auction, Muller purchased the manuscript 
of Johan de Laet's Beschrijvinge van de Custen van Brasil [Description of Coastal 
Brazil (1624—1637) for f150, the manuscript of De Laet's Beschrijvinge van West- 
Indien|Description of the West-Indies (1620) for f100, and a set of Dutch West 
India Company documents from the period 1636—1642 for f85. In terms of total 
proceeds— slightly less than f1,500—the auction of Grotius working papers 
could not, of course, compare with the public sale of the Enschedé collection, 
which raised many tens of thousands of Dutch guilders more. What made the 
auction of Grotius' working papers unique, however, was the provenance of the 
manuscript materials on offer. Reams and reams of paper had been produced 
or collected by one man alone and preserved by his descendants for centuries. 
In that sense, it was truly in a league of its own.?? 


6 What Explains the Dutch Government's Total Lack of 
Involvement? 


In contrast with the Swedish ambassador, Dutch government officials played 
no role whatsoever in the auction of the working papers of Grotius and those 
of his second son, Pieter de Groot. It seems curious from a twenty-first cen- 
tury perspective that the Kingdom of The Netherlands made no efforts to 
obtain the entire collection, either by purchase or by (threat of) confiscation. 


39 Catalogue de la bibliothéque .... formée pendant le 18e siécle par messieurs Izaak, Johannes 
et le Dr. Iohannes Enschedé pp. x—ii, especially lots 11, 380, 1419, 1457, 2986; Muller, Notice 
des Prix lots 11, 380, 1419, 1457, 2986; Muller, ‘Auctie Enschedé’; Buijnsters, Geschiedenis van 
het Nederlandse Antiquariaat p. 63; Buijnsters, Geschiedenis van de Nederlandse Bibliofilie 
pp. 25-31, 61-64; Hellinga, ‘The Enschedé sale was most disappointing’ p. 307; Arthur Free- 
man, ‘Quaritch, Bernard Alexander Christian (1819-1899)'; Van Heel, Johannes Enschedé 
(1708-1780): Een drukker en lettergieter op zoek naar de oorsprong van zijn kunst. 
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As we have seen in chapter g, the deputy director of the Rotterdam Municipal 
Archives deterred Snelleman from putting six volumes of resolutions of the 
States of Holland up for auction, claiming, with reference to Grotius’ own cor- 
respondence, that the six volumes belonged to the town of Rotterdam. Surely, 
the Dutch government could have used similar tactics? Both Grotius and his 
second son were rather striking figures on the brightly lit canvas of the Dutch 
Golden Age, which the nineteenth-century Dutch elites revered as an era of 
national glory. Moreover, both men had served the Dutch East India Company, 
the States of Holland and the Dutch States General in various capacities. The 
Kingdom of The Netherlands claimed to be the successor to all these organiz- 
ations and institutions. On those grounds alone, could the Dutch government 
not have claimed their papers as properly its own? Unfortunately, state inter- 
vention to protect the country’s historical and cultural heritage was anathema 
to Johan Rudolph Thorbecke (1798-1872), the Liberal politician who domin- 
ated Dutch politics from ‘the year of revolutions’, 1848, right until his death. 
When he became Prime Minister of The Netherlands for a second time in 1862, 
he notoriously commented that “culture was no business of the [Dutch] gov- 
ernment.” Like many of his contemporaries, he failed to see the importance 
of protecting monuments and historic buildings, let alone making it a state 
responsibility. As noted by Eric Ketelaar, there was no seamless transition in the 
nineteenth-century Netherlands from munimenta—documents kept by famil- 
ies and institutions for possible future use (in a court of law, for example)—to 
monuments, preserved as remnants of a nation’s past. The auction of Grotius’ 
working papers took place against a background of widespread neglect of the 
country’s archives, and insufficient government efforts to reverse it.*° 


40 Lotte Jensen, De verheerlijking van het verleden: helden, literatuur en natievorming in de 
negentiende eeuw (Nijmegen: Vantilt Publishers, 2008) pp. 33-61; N.C.F van Sas, 'Natio- 
naliteit in de schaduw van de Gouden Eeuw: Nationale Cultuur en vaderlands verleden, 
1780-1914’ in: N.C.F. van Sas, De metamorfose van Nederland: Van oude orde naar moder- 
niteit, 1750-1900 (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2005) pp. 551-576; Jos Perry, 
Ons fatsoen als natie: Victor de Stuers, 1843-1916 (Amsterdam: Sun Publishers, 2004) pp. 82- 
83; F.C.J. Ketelaar, ‘Archieven: munimenta en monumenta in: Erfgoed: De geschiedenis 
van een begrip ed. Frans Grijzenhout (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2007) 
pp. 85-107, particularly pp. 98-101; NNBW IV, columns 1308-1329 (entry on Johan Rudolph 
Thorbecke); appendices v—v1. 

The Dutch National Archives, founded by royal decree in 1814, had great difficulty 
establishing itself as the central repository for documents relating to the country's past. 
When in 1826, and again twenty years later, the Dutch Home Secretary contacted both 
public authorities and private corporations and societies in The Netherlands, requesting 
lists of archives relevant to Dutch national history, the responses were decidedly under- 
whelming. 
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The public sale of November 1864 came too early for the greatest defender 
of the country’s cultural and historical heritage in the nineteenth century, the 
Catholic jurist Victor de Stuers (1843-1916). At the time of the auction, De Stuers 
was still a student at Leiden University, taking courses in Dutch history with 
Robert Fruin. In later years, De Stuers would refer respectfully to Fruin as “my 
old teacher, to whom I owe a lot.” After taking a Ph.D. in law, De Stuers relo- 
cated to The Hague. In November 1873, his famous article ‘Holland at its most 
narrow-minded’ (‘Holland op zijn smalst’) appeared in De Gids, the most presti- 
gious literary periodical in The Netherlands, read by the country’s liberal elite. 
The article was a frontal attack on the government’s dismal record in protecting 
the country’s historical heritage. De Stuers argued that art and culture were a 
“national interest,” which deserved the same care and attention as “water man- 
agement, defense and the colonies.” The reality was different, however. On a 
summer visit to London, De Stuers discovered to his shame and astonishment 
that the Victoria & Albert Museum had become the proud owner of the famous 
Renaissance-style rood screen (1610-1613) of the Cathedral of St. John in Den 
Bosch. Like so many treasures of the Dutch Golden Age, it had been sold and 
shipped abroad. According to De Stuers, “the scandal of Den Bosch” was just 
one example of officially sanctioned “vandalism.” How could a new generation 
of Dutch artists and craftsmen be trained, without national museums stocked 
with paintings and other objects of cultural or historical significance? In De 
Stuers’ view, neighboring states took much better care of their monuments and 
historic buildings. A case in point was the Prinsenhof in Delft, the headquarters 
of William 1, Prince of Orange, where the rebel leader had been assassinated 
in August 1584. Although it should be “holy ground for every Dutchman,” De 
Stuers noted that the building had become an artillery barracks and that, worse, 
the bullet holes marking the place of the Prince’s murder had been fingered so 
many times by English and American tourists as to resemble, in his evocative 
words, “bomb craters.” It was a crying shame, unthinkable in any other civilized 
country. De Stuers’ article in De Gids became a classic overnight. It launched 
him ona highly successful career as a civil servant at the Dutch Home Office. He 
was elected to the Dutch Parliament for the constituency of Weert in Limburg 
in 1901, which he represented until his death fifteen years later. He defended 
the country's cultural and historical heritage every step of the way. Could he 
have saved the working papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot, had the 
auction taken place ten years later than it did? There is every reason to believe 
that, at the very least, he would have made the effort.*! 


41 Perry, Ons fatsoen als natie pp. 42-47, 58-63, 65-95, 104-108,265-276; Victor de Stuers, 
‘Holland op zijn smalst, De Gids (1873) pp. 320—403, particularly pp. 336, 366-372. 
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Four months after the publication of his sensational article, De Stuers was 
appointed to the National Advisory Board for Historical and Cultural Monu- 
ments (College van Rijksadviseurs voor de Monumenten van Geschiedenis en 
Kunst). Were the country’s archives a priority for De Stuers and the National 
Advisory Board? Which measures did they take to preserve these? As Eric Kete- 
laar notes, the esthetical qualities of objects were important for De Stuers, who 
identified “[w]hatever [was] esthetically pleasing” with “what [was] true and 
good.” De Stuers treated archives in broadly the same way as monuments, paint- 
ings, and other art objects, seeing beauty in all of them. There had to be an end 
to the destruction of archives, either willfully or through neglect, and to the 
shipment of archives abroad. At its very first meeting, the National Advisory 
Board discussed the imminent sale to a foreign buyer of a valuable collection of 
historical documents that had belonged to Gerard Karel Hubert Guillon (181— 
1873), a Roermond notary. De Stuers took it upon himself to travel to Limburg 
and negotiate with the deceased's younger brother a possible purchase by the 
Dutch government— sadly, without the desired result. At its second meeting, 
the National Advisory Board discussed an alarming newspaper report about 
the Amsterdam Gasthuisarchief. If the report was to be believed, a large part of 
the archive of the Amsterdam inner-city infirmary—one of the most import- 
ant social welfare institutions in the Dutch Republic—had been destroyed the 
previous year. When the Amsterdam city council was slow to respond to quer- 
ies, De Stuers urged the National Advisory Board to “stir up people's feelings" by 
means of a press release, and thus force the Dutch government to confront “the 
deplorable state of our archives." Nor did he cease to champion the Dutch gov- 
ernment's claims to the totality of documents generated by the Dutch Repub- 
lic's federal and provincial authorities, many of which had ended up in private 
hands. Given the fact that both Grotius and Pieter de Groot had served the 
States of Holland and Dutch States General in various capacities—something 
clearly reflected in their working papers—it is regrettable that De Stuers and 
the National Advisory Board only arrived on the scene a decade after the 1864 
auction. De Stuers might well have tried to prevent a public sale altogether, 
either by quietly arranging a government purchase or by creating a scandal in 
the press—a tried and tested method on De Stuer's part to put pressure on the 
Dutch Home Office. Either way, the events of 1864 would have taken a very dif- 
ferent turn, most likely for the better.^? 


42 Ketelaar, ‘Archieven: munimenta en monumenta pp. 101103; Perry, Ons fatsoen als natie 
pp. 161, 244-247; NNBW IX columns 31-312 (entry on Gerard Karel Hubert Guillon). 
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Zelfkennis. 


1906. No. 46. Nederlandsche Spectator. 


Teekening van Henricus 


‘s-Gravenhage. Martinus Nijhoff. 


De Oud-Ambtenaar Jhr. Mr. Victor de Stuers: Mijne Heeren, we weten wat 


een ambtenaars-rapport waard is. Ik kan er over méepraten. 


RP-C-56- 22552 


FIGURE 207  'SSelf-knowledge, a print lampooning Victor de Stuers 
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7 How Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg 
(Re)Assembled a Collection of Family Papers 


Our analysis of the auction of November 1864 must conclude with Johan Pieter 
Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg. What did it feel like to attend a public sale 
of the family archives? Did he consider Snelleman to be the rightful owner, or 
did he have his doubts about the legality of the proceedings? Did he regret 
rejecting Regouin's offer to buy the entire collection for six hundred Dutch 
guilders? Right at the start of the auction, the one-time Colonial Secretary put 
in bids for lots 13 and 35-37. Yet it was Muller—acting on behalf of the NHM 
directors—who acquired Volume 1 in its entirety for five hundred Dutch guild- 
ers. Did it dawn on the baronet then just how much the manuscript materials 
could be worth? Still, his priority was to acquire the papers of Pieter de Groot 
and the latter’s descendants. By creating his own collection of family papers, 
he sought to enhance the social status of the family’s junior branch. When he 
wrote a short biography of Grotius’ second son almost twenty years earlier, 
he was forced to rely on published materials and sources available in public 
archives. At the auction, he managed to lay his hands on Pieter de Groot's trial 
records of 1676, which he purchased for ten Dutch guilders. As noted earlier, he 
also put in successful bids for several documents on parchment: commissions 
held by Willem Alexander Erich as well as materials related to the Cornets de 
Groot family in the eighteenth century. Most of these documents are extant at 
the Royal Library in The Hague.*? 

Yet it was hardly the end of the affair. In March 1865, Johan Pieter Cornets de 
Groot van Kraaijenburg received another letter from Regouin, who wished to 
sell a second batch of “bound volumes and bundles of papers, letters, etcetera,” 
left by his former lodger. Regouin described the materials as 
— “eleven volumes" of family papers, containing the inventories of the estates 

of Hugo Cornets de Groot (1709-1777), his two wives and his eldest son, 

Pieter Cornets de Groot (1739-1786) 

— "several big bundles of papers and letters" pertaining to the Rotterdam bur- 
gomaster, his eldest son and their ancestors in Bergen op Zoom, and 
— a family bible, printed in Dordrecht in 1690.44 


43 Appendixv; UBA, KVB Nv 2044-1; KB, Cornets de Groot archive 39-40, 42, 44-45, 49 (f. 56- 
59), 53 (£. 38), 50 (f. 31-32); Catalogue des Manuscripts Autographes de Hugo Grotius, ed. 
Van Eysinga and Noordhoff pp. 29-31; D.J.H. ter Horst, Overzicht van het familie-archief Cor- 
nets de Groot (The Hague, 1940) pp. 9316; ‘Inventaris Cornets de Groot Archief’ (type-script 
in the Dutch Royal Library) pp. 8-18; J.P. Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, Levensschets 
van Mr. Pieter de Groot (The Hague: Gebroeders Belinfante, 1847) pp. 3-4. 

44 KB, Cornets de Groot archive 48-54 and 55, f. 227-23" (J.B. Regouin to J.P. Cornets de Groot 
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The baronet acted with alacrity this time around. At the beginning of April, 
Regouin was willing to part with the documents for the “relatively low price 
of two hundred [Dutch] guilders.’ The tobacconist noted ruefully that he had 
disposed of the first batch of papers, “sold by Nijhoff,” for less than half the 
total proceeds of the auction. Regouin’s sales technique had not changed since 
the previous round of negotiations in June 1864. Again, he made it appear as 
if Louis van Sasse van IJsselt longed to lay his hands on the materials. Cornets 
de Groot van Kraaijenburg had not changed his demeanor either, and shame- 
lessly haggled over the price. Regouin had to remind his correspondent in the 
middle of April that he was by no means rich and had *many mouths to feed." 
Since "Hugo Cornets de Groot" had lived with the tobacconist's family for forty 
years—first with his parents-in-law, then with him and his wife—Regouin was 
willing to dispose of the lodger's "last legacy" for one hundred and thirty Dutch 
guilders. After several weeks of illness, he resumed the correspondence at the 
end of May, saying he would be happy to send the materials to The Hague on 
approval. Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg could now have them for one hun- 
dred Dutch guilders. A consignment of “books, papers, an illustrated bible, a 
great parchment and diploma, in sum, everything together” was dispatched by 
steamboat three days later. In early June, Regouin contacted his correspondent 
for the last time. “As the owner of the papers,” he congratulated the latter with 
the new purchase, “which contains some interesting materials on your lineage.” 
Six months later, the tobacconist was dead. The documents survive at the Royal 
Library in The Hague.^5 

Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg lived to a ripe old age, busy- 
ing himself with the family archive right until his death in 1878. He continued 
to collect materials, made detailed inventories, and stored the family papers in 
a sizeable filing cabinet of mahogany wood, especially made for this purpose. 
The 'certificate of nobility' (adelsdiploma) which King William 11 of The Neth- 
erlands had granted him in March 1843 occupied a central place in the filing 


van Kraaijenburg, 19 March 1865); Noordhoff, Beschrijving p. 13; Ter Horst, Overzicht van 
de gedrukte werken aanwezig in het archief van Cornets de Groot p. 3; Ter Horst, Overzicht 
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pp. 8-18. 
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cabinet. He also remained in contact with Karel Hugo van Diepenbrugge, the 
nephew of Hugo Cornets de Groot. “Monsieur et Madame van Diepenbrugge” 
and their daughters left their visiting cards in 1872, for example. Did Cornets 
de Groot van Kraaijenburg still seek to acquire the ancestral portraits that 
had been inherited by the high-ranking military officer? Were the manuscript 
materials auctioned in November 1864 ever a topic of conversation between 
them? Papers, portraits and other heirlooms and memorabilia kept the lin- 
eage very much alive for Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg. He was the proud 
owner of a miniature book trunk, for example. A small-sized copy of, allegedly, 
the means of Grotius’ escape from Loevestein Castle was stored inside the 
mahogany filing cabinet, alongside the family papers. Cornets de Groot van 
Kraaijenburg and his descendants filled the miniature book trunk with all kinds 
of keepsakes, i.e., locks of baby hair, baptismal dresses, toddlers’ shoes, read- 
ing glasses, etcetera. As such, it must have occupied a central place in family 
life.46 

On the occasion of the first Hague Peace Conference, the descendants of 
Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg were happy to show off their Grotiana col- 
lection to Andrew Dickson White (1832-1918), American ambassador in Ber- 
lin and founding president of Cornell University. White served as the head 
of the American delegation at the peace conference and masterminded an 
iconic Grotius commemoration on Independence Day 1899—the first of many 
twentieth-century celebrations of Grotius as 'founding father of international 
law’. In late May, White had gone on a tourist trip to Delft and confided to his 
journal: “of all books ever written—not claiming divine inspiration—the great 
work of Grotius on "War and Peace' has been of most benefit to mankind." At 
his invitation, the Dutch government and nearly all peace conference deleg- 
ates travelled to the New Church in Delft on 4 July to witness the American 
delegation lay a silver wreath on Grotius' tomb—a wreath that is still there 
today. When, in late July, the peace conference delegates managed to estab- 
lish the Permanent Court of Arbitration (contrary to expectation), White was 


46 KB, Cornets de Groot archive 1, 8, 10, 15 (lists of portraits and family papers, compiled 
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FIGURE 208 Miniature book trunk in the possession of descendants of J.P. Cornets de 
Groot van Kraaijenburg in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, memori- 
alizing their descent from Hugo Grotius 


convinced that the Grotius commemoration in Delft at the start of the month 
had contributed materially to this success.*” 

On the day after the Grotius commemoration, White visited the Rijswijk 
home of baronet Johan Adriaan Willem Lodewijk (J.A.W.L.) Cornets de Groot 
van Kraaijenburg (1862-1923), the grandson and heir of the Secretary of State 


47 Andrew Dickson White, Autobiography 2 vols. (London: Macmillan, 1905) I1 pp. 274, 291, 
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for the Colonies. It meant a great deal to White to meet “the living representat- 
ive of the Grotius family.” He noted in his journal that the house and grounds 
were “very pleasant,” but admitted that the real attraction was “a collection 
of relics of Grotius.” He was allowed to leaf through various manuscripts in 
a catechism for his children" (from 
November 1618) and the Swedish ambassador's correspondence with Christina 


» & 


the jurist's own hand—“sundry poems, 


of Sweden and Axel Oxenstierna—as well as many other official documents 
recording “the public transactions of [Grotius'] time.” White was suitably im- 
pressed by the many portraits and engravings of Grotius and his contemporar- 
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ies, and by “various household relics” pertaining to the family's “great ancestor.” 
Did he set eyes on the miniature book trunk? The baronet also introduced 
White to his daughter, Henrietta Sophia Maria Johanna Cornelia (H.S.MJ.C.) 
Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg (1895-1983), then just a "little girl" Yet 
she was the one who would inherit the valuable Grotiana collection after her 
father's death, and deposit it at the Royal Library in The Hague. Significantly, 
she agreed to transfer it to a Dutch public collection in the direct aftermath 
of another Grotius commemoration: the tercentenary of the publication of De 
Jure Belli ac Pacis, widely celebrated in The Netherlands in 1925. The recovery 
and rediscovery of Grotius' working papers in the twentieth century is a differ- 
ent story, however, closely connected with the rise of modern international law. 
It is a story I will tell elsewhere.*? 
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Grotius’ speech in the presence of King Louis X111 of France, 23 Feb. 1637, Francois d'Or to 
Hugo Grotius, 9 Sept. 1639, Willem de Groot to Hugo Grotius, 10 Feb. 1642, Paulus Pels to 
Hugo Grotius, 24 Jan. 1642, Dirk de Groot to Hugo Grotius, 15 April 1642, George Keller to 
Hugo Grotius, 1641-1644), 22 (Hugo Grotius to Nicolaes van Reigersberg, 6 March 1621, and 
Hugo Grotius to Joachim de Wicquefort, 19 Sept. 1643), 23 (Axel Oxenstierna to Grotius, 
22 July 1637, and Christina of Sweden to Hugo Grotius, 30 Dec. 1644), 24 (‘Zekeren vraag 
beantwoord’—poem attributed to Grotius, but not in his hand), ‘Chanson sur la levée du 
siege de Casal et defaitte des Espagnols’, written by Grotius in 1630, and Frederic Henry, 
Count of Nassau, to Hugo Grotius, 4 Aug. 1622), 25 (portraits of Hugo Grotius and his wife), 
26 (portraits and biographies of Grotius’ contemporaries, 17th through 19th centuries); KB, 
Internal Library Archive, no. 18.275; Eyffinger, The Peace Palace p. 27; Nederland's Adels- 
boek 83 pp. 521—525; Van Ittersum, ‘Knowledge Production in the Dutch Republic’ p. 530 
and ‘Hugo Grotius (1583-1645): The Making of a Founding Father of International Law’. 
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Family portrait taken in October 1899 of Portrait of Miss H.S.M.J.C. Cornets de Groot 
J.A.W.L. Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, van Kraaijenburg at age 4 

his wife Hermine Elisabeth Moens and his 

daughter H.S.M.J.C. Cornets de Groot van 

Kraaijenburg 


CHAPTER 11 


Conclusion 


In late March 1926, WJ.M. van Eysinga contacted the retired museum dir- 
ector Johan F. Snelleman about the latter's newspaper article 'Hugo Grotius 
in de Tabak’/‘Hugo Grotius, Tobacconist'—a detailed account of the public 
sale of Grotius' working papers, published nine months earlier. Van Eysinga 
explained that he had started researching *an important set of Grotiana" pre- 
served at the Dutch National Archives (i.e., Grotius' voc papers), and that he 
had read the article “with great interest." Yet he wondered whether it contained 
everything Snelleman knew about the manuscripts’ provenance. Since vari- 
ous details might not be “suitable for public consumption in every respect,” he 
requested a personal meeting and assured his correspondent of his total dis- 
cretion.! It is unclear whether Snelleman was able to disclose more on that 
occasion. Yet he did donate the documentation inherited from his father to 
the Peace Palace Library in April 1926. These materials have proved indispens- 
able to several efforts in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries to research 
the provenance of Grotius' working papers, both on my part and, of course, 
on the part of Van Eysinga and Noordhoff. They said surprisingly little, though, 
about the auction and the circumstances surrounding it in the second edition 
of the Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius. The same is true 
of the twelve-page introduction to Noordhoff's index of the auctioned papers 
extant in Dutch public collections. Did Noordhoff and Van Eysinga consider 
the minutiae of provenance research to be unimportant? Or did they feel that 
too much information would risk raking Grotius' name through the mud? Of 
course, a combination of factors may explain their reticence. This monograph 
has sought to rectify the situation by offering a comprehensive account of what 
happened to Grotius' working papers over the course of two-and-a-half centur- 
les. 

What have we learnt? The first point is the interrelated nature of a process 
of transmission, dispersal, and loss. We are not dealing with a series of discon- 
nected events here. Occasionally, Grotius' working papers were at the mercy of 


1 PPL, Ms. 14, item 9 (carbon copy of Johan F. Snelleman, ‘Hugo Grotius in de Tabak, Nieuwe 
Rotterdamsche Courant of 27 June 1925, and the following two letters: W.J. M. Van Eysinga to 
Johan F. Snelleman, 29 March 1926, and Johan F. Snelleman to Jacob ter Meulen, 23 April 
1926). 
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FIGURE 211 ‘Auction at Frederik Muller Inc., a 1892 book illustration depicting a reading 


man and behind him the sales room with an auctioneer on a raised platform 


natural hazards. Mice set their teeth in parts of Ms. BPL 917 in Leiden University 
Library. Grotius’ shipwreck off the Pomeranian coast in August 1645 must have 
destroyed most of the papers which he had taken along on his voyage from 
Stockholm to Paris. Yet other misadventures were no acts of God and formed 
an integral part of his life and work. Take, for example, the seizure of several of 
his letters by an army officer at the Dutch border post of Lillo in July 1622. His 
conviction for high treason in May 1619 had resulted in the confiscation of all 
his possessions, including his private library and archive, a man-made disaster 
which could not be undone or, at least, not to the extent Grotius would have 
wished. Moreover, his escape from Loevestein Castle in March 1621 had made 
him a fugitive from justice in the eyes of the Dutch authorities, who feared 
his polemical writing would continue to cause trouble. No wonder, then, that 
his letters were intercepted and used to question his younger brother and lit- 
erary agent, Willem de Groot, about the Verantwoordingh. The transmission, 
dispersal, and loss of Grotius’ working papers has been far from random. It con- 
stitutes an inexorable process, closely tied to the historical contexts in which 
the papers, their owners and various communities of users have functioned. 
The microsociologies of archives—those “small-scale, intimate relationships 
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built between the papers and their users,” as Leigh Penman puts it?—Aare cru- 
cially important for understanding what has happened and why. 

The owners and users of Grotius’ working papers fall into several differ- 
ent categories, not all of which fit Penman’s conceptual apparatus, developed 
specifically for private archives. The most obvious exception are Grotius' insti- 
tutional employers: the Dutch East India Company, the States of Holland, the 
town of Rotterdam and the Swedish government. A toolkit for analyzing the 
records of these kinds of institutions was developed in the late nineteenth 
century? Grotius wrote letters, reports, memoranda, and entire political treat- 
ises for his employers, which were then incorporated into the latter's archives, 
not just during his lifetime, but also afterwards. In addition, Grotius' con- 
viction for high treason caused books and papers to be transferred into the 
archives of the States of Holland—hence Nellen’s discovery of ‘Tractatus de iure 
magistratuum circa ecclesiastica’ in the South Holland Public Records Office. 
(Admittedly, Grotius suspected his judges of having absconded with materials 
as well, retrieving only a handful of these in the 1630s.) Grotius' widow sold 
the manuscript of Historia Gotthorum and her late husband's library, includ- 
ing a marked-up copy of De Jure Belli ac Pacis, to Christina of Sweden. Why 
did Grotius' one-time employers seek to acquire or preserve such a wide range 
of materials? The reasons were various. An intellectual herself, the Swedish 
monarch sought to assemble the foremost scholars of her age at her court in 
Stockholm. She was successful in Descartes' case, but not in Grotius. Hence, 
she opted for the next best thing: the book collection of her late ambassador 
in Paris. Distributed among several libraries in her kingdom, the books catered 
to the needs of royal officials, bishops of the Church of Sweden and students 
and professors at Swedish universities. Following Grotius' death, were the doc- 
uments which he had collected or produced for his employers still considered 
useful, though? In many cases, their relevance for day-to-day governance and 
administration cannot have outlasted his lifespan. Bureaucratic inertia is one 
explanation for their survival. Once incorporated into an institutional archive, 
few documents fall victim to deaccession. Moreover, Grotius' one-time employ- 
ers may have wished to keep sensitive materials behind lock and key, in archives 
with restricted access. As such, his working papers became part of institutional 
memory—the dead weight of paper trails which have served to legitimize gov- 
ernment institutions in the West for centuries. 


2 Penman, ‘Omnium Exposita Rapinae' p. 3. 
3 Ibidem; S. Muller, J.A. Feith and R. Fruin, Manual for the Arrangement and Description of 
Archives, 2nd edition, trans. Arthur H. Leavitt (Chicago: Society of American Archivists, 2003). 
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Indeed, one crucial aspect of their survival today is their incorporation into 
libraries and archival repositories owned and funded by the Dutch and Swedish 
nation states, the legal successors to Grotius’ one-time employers. Speaking 
more broadly, modern-day nation states stake their legitimacy on the ‘useable 
pasts’ that can be generated through archival evidence preserved by national 
archives and libraries, and publicly funded collections more generally. Grotius’ 
working papers fit that bill perfectly. To give just one example, Ms. BPL 917 
in Leiden University Library and Grotius’ voc papers at the Dutch National 
Archives led the likes of Robert Fruin (in the 1860s) and Van Eysinga (in the 
1920s) to conclude that Grotius had been a keen supporter of Dutch expan- 
sion overseas—a good thing, in their view. More recently, Dutch scholars have 
cast a critical eye on these and other materials to assess Grotius’ contributions 
to centuries of Western imperialism and colonialism, including various forms 
of mistreatment of non-Christians and non-white people. When the Dutch 
Prime Minister Mark Rutte apologized in December 2022 for the widespread 
use of slave labor in Dutch overseas colonies, he noted explicitly that modern- 
day inequality and racism have deep historical roots. (Significantly, he gave his 
speech in the reading room of the Dutch National Archives.) Grotius’ working 
papers continue to serve the needs of the Dutch nation state in the twenty- 
first century, by generating ‘useable pasts’ for public debates on the injurious 
legacies of empire.* 

While the auction of Grotius’ working papers in 1864 initiated the transfer 
of large quantities of materials to public collections in Sweden and The Neth- 
erlands, the process of transmission and dispersal had worked quite differently 
before then. Nor did the public sale mark a complete break with the past. Auc- 
tioned materials also ended up in the private collections of, for example, David 
Henriques de Castro and Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg. It 
is impossible, then, to account for the working papers’ survival or loss without 
reference to the microsociologies of archives. There is a direct correlation with 


4 Fruin, ‘Een onuitgegeven werk van Hugo de Groot’ and ‘An Unpublished Work of Hugo Gro- 
tius’; WJ.M. van Eysinga, ‘Eenige kanten van het Internationaal Statuut van den wordenden 
Noord-Nederlandschen Staat, Jaarboek der Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden 1929 (Leiden: S.C. van 
Doesburgh, 1929) pp. 107-132; Van Ittersum, Profit and Principle and ‘The Long Goodbye’; 
Peter Borschberg, Hugo Grotius, the Portuguese and Free Trade in the East Indies (Singapore: 
NUS Press, 2011); De Wilde, ‘Offering Hospitality to Strangers: Hugo Grotius's Draft Regu- 
lations for the Jews’; Marjolein van Pagee, Banda—De genocide van Jan Pieterszoon Coen 
(Omniboek, 2021); Mikki Stelder, ‘The colonial difference in Hugo Grotius: rational man, 
slavery and Indigenous dispossession’, Postcolonial Studies 25:4 (2022) pp. 564—583; Jon Hen- 
ley, ‘Dutch PM apologises for Netherlands’ role in slave trade’, The Guardian, 19 December 
2022. 
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the care or disregard shown by the papers' non-institutional owners and users, 
particularly in the early modern period. These owners and users included Gro- 
tius' relatives and descendants, his Remonstrant friends and defenders, and his 
admirers and detractors in the Republic of Letters. For each of these groups, 
the Grotius manuscripts acquired new meanings. Inevitably, the story of their 
transmission, dispersal and loss is also a story of Grotius' nachleben, or rather, 
nachlebens—of the various ways in which his life and work has been received 
and recast by different communities of users, at different times and in different 
places. 

To start with the Republic of Letters, it is quite striking that Grotius' manu- 
script treatises circulated widely across international borders during his life 
and in the immediate aftermath of his death, but less so in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Grotius' working methods were key in this respect. He 
had the habit of circulating draft treatises to other scholars for comment— 
think of Lingelsheim in Heidelberg, Casaubon in London, and Peiresc in Aix- 
en-Provence. Remonstrant friends and supporters in the Dutch Republic 
copied out materials for Grotius and, at times, disseminated these as well. 
Bertius dispatched a scribal copy of Ordinum Pietas to London, for example. 
There were other reasons why Grotius' manuscript treatises and other work- 
ing papers frequently crossed international borders, both during his life and 
immediately after his death. While an exile in Paris, Grotius had to rely on his 
relatives and Remonstrant friends to travel back and forth to Holland, taking 
handwritten and printed works with them. He engaged in manuscript publica- 
tions to restrict the size of his audience, particularly in the case of controversial 
materials. But it did not always work out that way. If anything, manuscript pub- 
lication could heighten a text's attractions, encouraging unauthorized repro- 
duction and circulation. As we have seen, Sarrau took a copy of an apograph of 
Grotius' De Imperio and shipped it to Saumaise in Leiden. Manuscript hunters 
redoubled their efforts following Grotius' death, at a time when his unpub- 
lished works commanded high prices and his relatives and heirs struggled to 
control his intellectual legacy. The Dordrecht minister David Flud van Giffen 
managed to lay his hands on the sole surviving manuscript copy of Paral- 
lelon Rerumpublicarum, for example. Yet as Grotius' intellectual star waned 
in the eighteenth century and the stream of new printed editions dried up, 
his manuscript treatises lost their status as ‘must-have’ collectors’ items. They 
changed hands less frequently and fetched lower prices than before. Thus, 
books one and three of Parallelon Rerumpublicarum sold for slightly more than 
four Dutch guilders in 1705, while a manuscript copy of De Imperio fetched just 
one Dutch guilder twenty years later. It was a far cry from the 2,000 livres offered 
to Grotius' widow for a fair copy of the Annales et Historiae. 
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In the aftermath of the author's passing, one factor that first encouraged 
the shipment of manuscripts across international borders, but then severely 
limited it, was the family's reliance on Remonstrant friends and supporters in 
Holland in getting Grotius' works published there. Willem de Groot became de 
facto owner of any manuscript materials in his possession at the time of his 
brother's death, leaving these to his descendants. Maria van Reigersberch and 
Isaac Vossius shipped large quantities of materials back to the Low Countries 
in the 1640s and 1650s. A notable exception was the autograph of the Historiae, 
currently split between the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris and Leiden Uni- 
versity Library. Jéróme Bignon acquired it from Grotius' widow, probably as 
much for its sentimental value—he had been a good friend of Grotius—as for 
its contents. Did Maria van Reigersberch inform him that the printer's copy had 
been sent to Holland in 1638? When she moved from Paris to The Hague, she 
took the other working papers with her, with an eye to getting more of these 
published. Remonstrant friends had seen many of her late husband's works 
into print during his lifetime. They sympathized with his efforts to unify the 
Christian churches and reduce religious conflict and persecution in Europe. As 
members of an embattled religious minority, they had every reason to hold on 
to his manuscript treatises and prepare them for posthumous publication. In a 
way, the case of Saumaise was not very different. He, too, was preoccupied with 
Grotius' views on church-state relations. He arranged a surreptitious edition of 
De Imperio, which he considered a perfect foil for his own publications on the 
subject. Sarrau's copy does not survive, though. It must have been used to set 
the type and then discarded, as was common at the time. 

If manuscript treatises were valued by Grotius' friends and enemies as po- 
tential printer's copy, what was the role of publishers in their survival or loss? 
Since Grotius remained a bestselling author throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury, publishers were eager to lay their hands on materials that had not ap- 
peared in print before or to issue new, improved editions of existing works. 
Blaeu in Amsterdam played a crucial role in this respect, publishing, for exam- 
ple the Annales et Historiae and the Opera Omnia Theologica, surely one of the 
finest works to roll of its presses. In the case of the Anthologia Graeca, the pub- 
lisher was in possession of a fair copy and related manuscript materials at the 
time of Grotius' death. Indeed, a few trial pages had been printed in January 
1645. Yet despite the best efforts of successive Blaeu generations, neither Isaac 
Vossius nor the Remonstrant theologian Jean le Clerc managed to produce an 
edition. It was at the sale of Le Clerc's manuscript collection that Jacques Phi- 
lippe d'Orville, who taught eloquence and classical Greek at the Amsterdam 
Athenaeum, acquired an apograph of Grotius' verse translation of the Greek 
anthology, corrected by the author himself. Yet D'Orville never produced an 
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edition either and left the apograph to his descendants in London. It is now in 
the Bodleian Library in Oxford. A five-volume edition of the Anthologia Graeca 
finally appeared at the turn of the nineteenth century. By that time, the Blaeu 
printshop had long since ceased to exist. 

New, improved editions of Grotius’ bestselling works were issued by pub- 
lishers in the Low Countries and elsewhere well into the eighteenth century. 
This was another factor determining textual survival or loss. New editions of 
existing works could incorporate new sets of annotations by Grotius or other 
scholars—e.g., editions of De Jure Belli ac Pacis annotated by Jean Barbeyrac 
(1674—-1744)— or relevant letters by Grotius or the text of short manuscript treat- 
ises by Grotius on related subjects. For example, several early Enlightenment 
editions of De Jure Belli ac Pacis included the text of Grotius’ De Aequitate as 
well as his letter to Benjamin Aubéry du Maurier of May 1615, offering detailed 
advice on the study of moral and natural philosophy? As we have seen, prin- 
ted publication was a double-edged sword. It is the reason why Grotius' letters 
and other writings survive in large quantities today, but also explains the loss 
of many manuscript materials. Texts used for typesetting in a printshop were 
normally discarded after publication. There are extant manuscript versions of 
Grotius' printed works which evidently escaped this fate, such as the auto- 
graphs of Mare Liberum and Grotius' annotations on the Old Testament and 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, currently in Leiden University 
Library. In these cases, one or more scribal copies must have been taken and 
sent to the printshop instead. Since Grotius' handwriting can be notoriously 
difficult to read, this should not surprise us in the least.® 

The descendants of Grotius and Willem de Groot preserved a whole range 
of working papers relevant for understanding Grotius' life and work, not just 
his manuscript treatises. Consequently, they could produce a major edition of 
Grotius' correspondence in collaboration with the Compagnia della Latinità, an 
association of Amsterdam publishers. Epistolae quotquot remains an important 
source edition. To give just one example, sixteen letters which Grotius wrote 
to Willem de Groot in the year 1626 are only known to us through Epistolae 
quotquot." Were the originals discarded right after publication or lost at a later 
moment in time? Similarly, dozens and dozens of letters reproduced in Historie 


5 BG nos. 484, 487—490, 582, 583, 584, 652, 653, 601-606; BW I no. 402 (Grotius to Aubéry du 
Maurier, 13 May 1615). 

6 UBL, Ms. BPL 917 and Ms. BPL 114 C1-4; Van Ittersum, ‘Preparing Mare Liberum for the Press’. 

7 E.g. BW III nos. 1051, 1057, 1067, 1071, 1072, 1075, 1077, 1078, 1080, 1082, 1089, 1090, 1091, 1093, 
1105, 1108 (Grotius to Willem de Groot, 25 Jan., 20 Feb., 3, 25, 28April, 21 and 29 May, 5, 23 and 
26 June, 21 and 28 July, 4 and 17 August, 2 and 23 Nov. 1626). 
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van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot—either in part (meaning a few lines or 
paragraphs) or in whole—are not found elsewhere. For us, historians, the glass 
is half empty and half full. At least the descendants of Grotius and Willem de 
Groot managed to preserve the voluminous correspondence until the publica- 
tion of Epistolae quotquot. The picture is a bit more complicated in the case of 
Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot. 

Pieter de Groot put his father’s working papers at the disposal of several 
Remonstrant veterans of the memory wars in Holland in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. Dispersal and loss were the inevitable consequence. Thus, 
Philip van Limborch became the owner of the manuscript copy of Meletius cur- 
rently in Amsterdam University Library. Gerard Brandt Sr. consulted Grotius’ 
working papers for volume 11 of Historie der Reformatie, his wide-ranging ana- 
lysis of political and religious conflict in the Dutch Republic during the Twelve 
Years Truce. The aim was, still, to prove that the Remonstrants had been right all 
along. Caspar Brandt received a set of working papers on loan for writing His- 
torie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot. However, the Grotius biography 
was unfinished at the time of Brandt’s death. A succession of relatives appro- 
priated the papers in question, with an eye to completing the work. Things got 
lost along the way. For example, the heirs of Brandt’s younger brother Johannes 
retained ‘Epistolas ad Eruditos, a copybook of Grotius’ correspondence cur- 
rently in Rotterdam Municipal Library. More materials must have gone missing 
by the time Adriaan van Cattenburgh got round to finishing the biography. 
Moreover, it was ten years after its publication that Van Cattenburgh deposited 
five volumes of manuscript materials in the library of the Remonstrant Sem- 
inary in Amsterdam, along with nearly seven hundred letters in Grotius' hand. 
The working papers cannot have been entirely safe there either. Given Grotius' 
status as a Remonstrant martyr, any loose sheets of paper were in danger of 
pilfering by the Seminary's students and professors, eager to possess a Remon- 
strant relic. 

Van Cattenburgh obtained the prior permission of Pieter Cornets de Groot, 
the grandson of Pieter de Groot, for donating the materials consulted for His- 
torie van het Leven des Heeren Huig de Groot to the library of the Remonstrant 
Seminary. Even so, the grandson retained dozens and dozens of manuscript 
volumes atthe Markiezenhof in Bergen op Zoom, where he lived and worked as 
the Marquisate's Drost. At this juncture, landed wealth guaranteed the papers' 
survival, much like it did on British country estates in the early modern period. 
Equally important for the descendants of Pieter de Groot were considerations 
of status and prestige. Documents in muniment chests as well as 'antique' 
objects more generally served as stage props in the social status rituals of Dutch 
elites in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Papers and other objects 
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associated with Grotius—e.g., the Loevestein rummer— were preserved be- 
cause they documented a lineage of great distinction and visibly linked the 
descendants to one of the greatest scholars of the Dutch Golden Age. Merci- 
fully, the papers escaped destruction in the French sacking of Bergen op Zoom 
in 1747. Pieter Cornets de Groot may well have shipped them to Rotterdam 
before the start of the siege—to the safety of the Haringvliet house of his eldest 
son, Hugo Cornets de Groot. 

Great wealth and an impressive political career made it possible for Hugo 
Cornets de Groot, a Rotterdam burgomaster, to preserve the family archive, the 
portraits of his ancestors and various Grotius memorabilia for as long as he 
lived. Indeed, the oldest extant inventory of those materials is the one signed 
by the executors of his estate and by his two adult sons in April 1778. He also 
left a bequest for a lavish Grotius memorial in the New Church in Delft, still 
there today. As a young man, he had joined the political elite of Rotterdam by 
marrying well and doing the bidding of William 1v of Orange. Thanks to the 
Stadtholder’s patronage, he had accumulated a series of lucrative offices and a 
massive fortune. No wonder, then, that his three daughters married into Rot- 
terdam elite families and that his two sons became Rotterdam city councilors 
in turn—though, unlike their father, they never served as burgomasters. 

Sexual scandal and political headwinds buffeted the Cornets de Groot family 
in Rotterdam in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. This had important, 
mostly negative consequences for the family archive, the ancestral portraits 
and Grotius memorabilia. Their ownership became contested, causing the dis- 
persal of several items. The burgomaster’s eldest son, Pieter Cornets de Groot, 
cohabited for many years with Neeltje van Dulmerhorst and married her a few 
months before his death in April 1786, thus legitimizing her two children. The 
four siblings of Pieter Cornets de Groot publicly denounced the mésalliance 
as detrimental to the family’s standing in society. Indeed, they suspected that 
an army officer, Willem Alexander Erich, was the children’s biological father, 
instead of their syphilitic brother. 

The Patriot revolution in Rotterdam in the 1780s made life difficult for the 
family as well. Pieter Cornets de Groot and his bachelor brother Jan remained 
loyal to Stadtholder William v of Orange, along with two of their brothers- 
in-law. Yet a third, Paulus Gevers, sided with the Patriots in his capacity as 
solicitor-general of Rotterdam. In his crusade against the Stadtholder’s support- 
ers, he did not hesitate to invoke the memory of Grotius and Pieter de Groot as, 
allegedly, staunch republicans. Following Prussian intervention in 1787, he and 
his wife fled the Dutch Republic. By contrast, Jan Cornets de Groot regained 
his seat on the Rotterdam city council, as did his other two brothers-in-law. 
The political tide went out again with the invasion of the French revolutionary 
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armies eight years later, allowing Gevers and his wife to return home. Thank- 
fully, the political turmoil did not weaken Jan Cornets de Groot’s resolve to 
preserve the family archive, ancestral portraits, and Grotius memorabilia that 
had been stored at his Haringvliet house since the death of his elder brother. At 
his own passing in 1798, the bulk of the materials were transferred, first, to the 
Rotterdam guardians of Neeltje’s underage son, and then to Neeltje’s second 
husband, Willem Alexander Erich, who held power of attorney on behalf of his 
(step)children. 

Jan Cornets de Groot's surviving sisters were loath to part with the entire 
collection. Thus, Adriana Maria Cornets de Groot retained the so-called ‘book 
treating of the cruel, treasonous, and hostile procedures of the Portuguese in 
the East Indies, used by Grotius in writing De Jure Praedae. Her descendants 
deposited it at the Dutch National Archives in the 1960s. The surviving sisters 
steadfastly refused to have anything to do with Neeltje and her children. This, 
and the bankruptcy of the broker handling their finances, caused Neeltje's chil- 
dren to become downwardly mobile, with potentially disastrous consequences 
for the family archive, ancestral portraits, and Grotius memorabilia. For a long 
time, the papers and objects were warehoused in the town of Den Bosch, where 
Erich lived with his wife and (step)children. 

Just two scholars gained access to these materials before their removal from 
Rotterdam to Den Bosch in 1803: the Orangist regent and bibliophile Johan 
Meerman and a Patriot lawyer from Friesland, Jacobus Scheltema. The two 
men knew each other and worked together for the governments of, first, Rut- 
ger Jan Schimmelpenninck, President of the Batavian Republic, and then King 
Louis Bonaparte of Holland. The men buried their political differences for 
the sake of halting or, if possible, reversing French encroachments on Dutch 
sovereignty and independence. In their view, this required the creation of a 
national culture and a national past. Grotius' working papers proved to be 
extremely relevant for this endeavor. At the behest of the Rotterdam guardi- 
ans of Neeltje's son, Scheltema marked up the 1778 inventory of Grotius' work- 
ing papers, rearranged the manuscript volumes and evaluated their contents. 
Meerman rifled through the materials in search of the missing books of Pa- 
rallelon Rerumpublicarum, once in the possession of David Flud van Giffen. 
A few years before, Meerman had purchased book three at an auction of 
the manuscript collection of Peter Bondam, who probably acquired it for his 
research on Dutch constitutional history. Although Meerman’s search for the 
missing books remained fruitless, he became the first editor of book three, 
publishing a Latin text with Dutch translation at the turn of the nineteenth 
century. (The manuscript also survives at Museum Meermanno— House of the 
Book.) As noted by several Orangist friends, Meerman's annotations were not 
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politically neutral. The editor denounced Rousseau’s understanding of popular 
sovereignty and emphasized Grotius’ loathing of anything remotely resembling 
government by the people. Yet in the context of the Napoleonic Wars, it was 
Grotius’ full-throated defense of Dutch freedom and independence in both Pa- 
rallelon Rerumpublicarum and several other works that made him acceptable 
to Orangists and Patriots alike. Grotius was added to the pantheon of Dutch 
national heroes. He has not been removed since. 

Following Meerman’s and Scheltema’s rummage through Grotius’ working 
papers, things went quiet for over half a century. First warehoused in Den 
Bosch, the papers finally ended up in the village of Cuyck near Nijmegen, where 
Neeltje’s adult son lived in a boarding house. Downwardly mobile for a variety 
of reasons, this minor tax collector and lifelong bachelor cared little for the 
collection of papers, paintings and Grotius memorabilia left by Jan Cornets de 
Groot. Moreover, changes in Dutch law in the nineteenth century made him 
the collection’s exclusive owner, rather than its steward. Legally, Hugo Cornets 
de Groot was entitled to dispose of the materials in any way he wished. He sold 
Grotius memorabilia to advance his lackluster career, for example. His sister 
had done considerably better for herself. She had become the second wife of 
a Dutch army general and given birth to a son, Karel Hugo van Diepenbrugge, 
who successfully pursued an army career like his father. It was the nephew who 
inherited the ancestral portraits and Grotius memorabilia from his uncle in 
Cuyck in February 1864. 

The working papers were a different story, however. Wrecked by illness at 
the end of his life, Hugo Cornets de Groot used the papers to recompense his 
landlord for taking care of him—or so we learn from the correspondence of 
Jean Baptiste Regouin. The Cuyck tobacconist had no intention of keeping the 
papers but sought to sell them to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijen- 
burg, the head of the family’s cadet branch. When the negotiations proved 
abortive in summer 1864, he decided to offer them to his wholesale supplier of 
tobacco in Rotterdam, Christiaan Snelleman, to pay off a sizeable debt. Grotius’ 
continued importance to the Remonstrants played a role in what happened 
next. A Remonstrant minister in Rotterdam, C.P. Tiele, convinced Snelleman 
to close the deal and put him in touch with Martinus Nijhoff, a young, up- 
and-coming auctioneer, bookseller, and publisher in The Hague. It must have 
been reassuring for the Rotterdam merchant to conduct a slightly unusual busi- 
ness through this Remonstrant network. Still, he expected Nijhoff to sell the 
papers at a profit. He was not disappointed in his expectations. Nijhoff advert- 
ised the public sale in De Nederlandsche Spectator, his own liberal weekly, 
and actively approached potential buyers in The Netherlands and Sweden. To 
maximize profits, he also instructed the compiler of the auction catalogue— 
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the Remonstrant minister’s younger brother P.A. Tiele—to disassemble several 
manuscript volumes and describe their contents at document level. Tiele's auc- 
tion catalogue remains a key tool for the study of Grotius’ working papers today. 
Yet it cannot be denied that the disaggregation of manuscript volumes des- 
troyed important evidence about their contents and composition, such as the 
tables of contents which Grotius was wont to write on the end leaves. Disag- 
gregation also made it possible for Nijhoff to auction off documents separately, 
leading to further dispersal and loss. 

The auction of November 1864 marked a new chapter in the story of Gro- 
tius’ working papers. It accelerated a centuries-old process of transmission, 
dispersal, and loss, but made it irreversible as well. Grotius’ private archive can 
never be put back together again—not in a physical sense, at least. On the plus 
side, the auction brought a rich set of materials into the open for the first time 
and caused hundreds of folios to be transferred to public collections, making 
them accessible to researchers. Yet the (re)discovery of Grotius’ working papers 
by historians, legal scholars and others has taken many years—witness the long 
gestation of the Briefwisseling (1928-2001), for example. It is a process that con- 
tinues until this day. 

How unique was the 1864 auction in the annals of Rezeptionsgeschichte? If 
we consider the ‘afterlives’ of other Western thinkers and intellectuals, do we 
find similar caesuras in the transmission and dispersal of their private archives? 
Thankfully, there is a point of comparison: the auction of the working papers of 
Sir Isaac Newton by Sotheby’s in London in July 1936, studied in detail by his- 
torians of science. Newton’s scientific papers were donated to the University 
of Cambridge by the fifth Earl of Portsmouth in the late nineteenth century. 
The remainder—‘irksome material on chronology, history, and theology,” to 
quote Sarah Dry—came under the hammer nearly half a century later Can we 
identify significant similarities and differences between the Grotius and New- 
ton sales? In which ways have these affected our understanding of the scholars' 
life and work? And what does this tell us about the changing parameters of the 
field of intellectual history? 

There are many similarities between the Grotius and Newton sales. In each 
case, an unprecedented quantity of handwritten materials came on the mar- 
ket produced and/or owned by an iconic figure in Western history. In that 
sense, these were truly one-man auctions. According to the compiler of the 1936 
auction catalogue, John Taylor, the papers contained more than three million 
words written by Newton himself. Fewer remnants of Grotius’ private archive 


8 Dry, The Newton Papers pp. 80-175 (quotation on p. 111); Spargo, ‘Sotheby’s, Keynes and 
Yahuda—the 1936 sale of Newton’s manuscripts’. 
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went under the hammer in 1864. Still, the auction catalogue made much of the 
fact that the papers had been kept together for centuries by Pieter de Groot’s 
descendants and contained “many autograph manuscripts” in Grotius’ hand. 
Another similarity between the two events was the uphill struggle faced by the 
compilers of the auction catalogues, who had to make sense of voluminous, yet 
confused sets of materials in a limited amount of time. (It is customary for auc- 
tion catalogues to be circulated just weeks in advance of the event.) Thankfully, 
Tiele and Taylor rose to the challenge: they subjected the manuscript materials 
to thorough examinations and produced clear and accurate descriptions, still 
consulted by researchers today.? 

A third parallel between the Grotius and Newton sales was the limited 
amount of publicity at the time, which we may find strange, given the monu- 
mental importance ascribed to the scholars' work by international lawyers 
and scientists. Yet only a few advertisements appeared in newspapers and 
magazines prior to the auctions. Nor did their outcomes capture the attention 
of the media. There were no frontpage headlines or stories, for example. To gen- 
erate publicity, Nijhoff had to rely on his own liberal weekly, both before and 
after the Grotius sale. There was slightly more buzz surrounding the Newton 
sale, with small advertisements and articles appearing in newspapers pub- 
lished in London and New York City. Still, as P.E. Spargo notes, the publicity was 
totally overshadowed by that accorded Christie’s auction of the fine art collec- 
tion of Mr. Henry Oppenheimer, which lasted over a fortnight and “raised the 
enormous sum of £141,748”— over fifteen times the proceeds of the Newton 
sale. The auction of Grotius’ working papers yielded modest profits as well—a 
fourth similarity between the Grotius and Newton sales.!° 

A fifth parallel was the lack of any real discussion in the public domain 
regarding the imminent break-up and dispersal of the private archives of two 
giants of Western science and learning. The auctions did not cause any solemn 
editorials to appear in newspapers or indignant letters to be written to editors. 
Academics and other members of the Bildungsbiirgertum in The Netherlands 
and the UK simply kept quiet. In the case of the Grotius sale, this was perhaps 
because Leiden University and the Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam—both 
bastions of nineteenth-century Dutch liberalism—acquired substantial sets 
of manuscript materials at the auction. Yet neither Cambridge University nor 


9 Dry, The Newton Papers pp. 143-144; Spargo, ‘Sotheby’s, Keynes and Yahuda—the 1936 sale 
of Newton's manuscripts’ pp. 16-119; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Gro- 
tius, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff p. 9 (quotation). 

10 Dry The Newton Papers pp. 116, 142; Spargo, ‘Sotheby’s, Keynes and Yahuda—the 1936 sale 
of Newton's manuscripts’ pp. 117—118, 122-123 (quotation on p. 123). 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, where Newton had spent his entire academic life, 
sent representatives to the sale at Sotheby’s. Their absence was noted by John 
Maynard Keynes, who attended the auction in person. He found the no-shows 
“rather peculiar.” Did the budgetary restraints of the 1930s keep these institu- 
tions away? Or did they prefer the Newton they already had—the man of the 
scientific papers, of De Principia Mathematica, etcetera?" 

The lack of any kind of public outcry about the dispersal of the working 
papers of Grotius and Newton may well explain the hands-off approach taken 
by the Dutch and British governments. This is a sixth similarity between the 
two events. Export bans on artifacts considered part of a country’s heritage are 
common today but were then but a distant dream. Only in the late nineteenth 
century did somebody like Victor de Stuers receive sufficient backing from the 
Dutch government to prevent the shipment abroad of historical objects and 
archives. In the UK, the first legislation authorizing government protection of 
national treasures was passed at the start of the Second World War. Still, as Dry 
notes, “there was some precedent in this period for public bodies to step in and 
save valuable artifacts for the nation.” Just two months before the Newton sale, a 
collection of Lord Nelson relics was bought by the National Maritime Museum 
in Greenwich, for example. Yet Newton’s mystical, administrative, and alchem- 
ical writings never caught the imagination of the British public.!? This was one 
factor in the lack of interest shown by British research institutes and institu- 
tions of higher learning. No wonder, then, that the UK authorities did not get 
anywhere near the Newton sale either. An instructive counter example is the 
Swedish government's decision in October 1864 to put in bids at the auction 
of Grotius' working papers, particularly for Grotius' correspondence with Axel 
Oxenstierna. Crucially, the Director of the Royal Library in Stockholm managed 
to convince the Swedish Foreign Secretary that the purchase of these materi- 
als was a point of national honor. Clearly, there was no similar alignment of 
interests between cultural and educational institutions and the relevant gov- 
ernment authorities in The Netherlands and UK. 

This, in turn, explains the important role which individual buyers played 
at the Grotius and Newton sales, including professional dealers—a seventh 
parallel between these events. Professional dealers could and did sell on manu- 
scripts to public collections, but, equally, they passed on materials to private 
clients. As a result, several lots have not been seen since. In the case of the Gro- 
tius sale, we may recall that Muller was the most important buyer, acquiring 


11 Dry, The Newton Papers pp. 151-152 (quote on p. 151); Spargo, ‘Sotheby's, Keynes and 
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nearly half the lots on offer. He then sold on lots 1-42 to private clients as well 
as to institutions, oftentimes with a significant mark-up. We also know that he 
exchanged lots with the Director of Leiden University Library, thus acquiring 
materials that were of interest to his private clients. Yet the names of many of 
these clients are unknown, making it impossible to track down lots 1, 3-4, 7, 9, 
12—13, 20, 35-37, and 42 of the 1864 auction. 

A similar scenario played out at the Newton sale. Dry points out that, aside 
from Keynes and Lord Portsmouth, only professional dealers were present at 
the auction. As Spargo notes, there were thirty-seven purchasers, of whom nine 
bought ten or more lots. These nine men acquired 247 lots in total, almost three- 
quarters of the materials on offer. The most prolific buyers were nearly all pro- 
fessional dealers: the London firm of Maggs Brothers with eighty-nine lots, the 
Cambridge firm of Heffer & Son with twenty-four, the New York dealer Gabriel 
Wells with twenty-three and the French autograph dealer Emmanuel Fabius 
with thirteen, for example. Just two private buyers were in the same league 
as the professional dealers: Keynes with thirty-nine lots and Lord Portsmouth 
with ten lots. In Dry's view, the whole affair amounted to a closed auction. The 
professional dealers made sure no bidding war erupted, which would have cut 
into their profit margins. The business model was to buy cheap and pass on 
materials to private clients at a considerable margin. In the case of the New- 
ton sale, there was one exception to this rule: Wells generously agreed to re-sell 
Newton's Mint papers to Lord Wakefield at cost, provided the latter presented 
them to the nation—the papers are now in the National Archives in Kew. In 
re-selling lots to Keynes, Wells charged a modest mark-up of 1096. The famous 
economist was a serious collector and a man of considerable means, determ- 
ined to acquire as many of the Newton manuscripts as possible. In the weeks 
and months following, professional dealers generally charged him mark-ups 
of between 30% and 80% on the sale prices.? The other major collector was 
Abraham Yahuda. Although the Jewish scholar had not bought anything at the 
auction, he was the proud owner of thirty-nine lots—including several of great 
importance—by October 1938. Most of these materials had been sold to him 
by Wells, who informed Keynes in August 1936 that "Professor Yahuda has kept 
after me all along.”!* Since Keynes and Yahuda competed in the same field, it 
was inevitable that their paths should cross. As Spargo shows, the two collectors 


13 Dry, The Newton Papers p. 150; Spargo, 'Sotheby's, Keynes and Yahuda—the 1936 sale of 
Newton's manuscripts’ pp. 120—121, 124, 128; National Archives, Kew: Mint 19 (Sir Isaac New- 
ton Papers). 

14 As cited by Spargo, ‘Sotheby's, Keynes and Yahuda—the 1936 sale of Newton's manu- 
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exchanged letters and several lots in autumn 1936. Thankfully, their manuscript 
purchases ended up in public collections after their deaths. Quite a few buy- 
ers at the 1936 auction have not been identified, however, nor have several of 
the professional dealers’ private clients. As Spargo notes, there are lots which 
“remain unlocated to this day”—just like in the case of the Grotius sale. 

The eighth and perhaps most important similarity between the two auc- 
tions are the long-term benefits for historical research. The auctions did not 
just increase the corpus of writings ascribed to Grotius and Newton, but also 
provided the means to contextualize the scholars’ manuscript and published 
works. It is now possible to access a wide variety of documents collected by 
Grotius and Newton (correspondence, newsletters, newspapers, memoranda, 
minutes, pamphlets, reports, etc.)—documents which clearly informed the 
scholars’ writing and thinking. Admittedly, researchers have been slow to take 
advantage of these rich materials, probably more so in the case of Grotius than 
Newton. 

Of course, the direction of travel in historical research is not solely determ- 
ined by access to primary sources. There are other factors involved as well. Itis a 
truism to say that historical research responds to present-day challenges, faced 
by the society in which a researcher finds her/himself. For example, twenty- 
first-century researchers are paying far more attention to the materiality of 
texts and the integrity of the historical record than previous generations of his- 
torians ever did, largely on account of the digital revolution through which we 
are all living right now. Another factor shaping research agendas are histori- 
ographical debates. The Cambridge School of Political Thought owes its success 
to the many intellectual historians who accepted Quentin Skinner’s incisive 
critique of Ideeéngeschichte and decided to pursue the history of political lan- 
guage and discourse, as well as the social history of knowledge more broadly. 
Still, the availability of primary source materials remains an important factor in 
the development of new fields of inquiry. There can be little doubt that research 
topics correlate with the preservation of certain sets of documents (but not 
others) and, increasingly, with the availability of documents in a digital format 
online. 

These three factors shaping a historian's research agenda can and do work in 
tandem. For example, there is an obvious connection between the popularity 
of network analysis among modern-day historians, who reconstruct all manner 
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of networks existing in past societies (kinship, religious, political, commer- 
cial, scholarly, etc.), and our sense of living in an interconnected and shrinking 
world. Moreover, historiographical debates have taught us that many complex 
developments in the early modern period (e.g., the rise of the modern state, the 
creation of an Atlantic world system etc., etc.) cannot be explained by reference 
to institutional history alone but require the analysis of networks transcend- 
ing formal institutions and state borders. Still, it is difficult to imagine network 
analysis being done to the extent it is now without internet search engines, 
electronic catalogues and digital platforms and databases of various kinds. The 
USTC and EMLO are powerful tools for researching scholarly networks and the 
book trade in the Western world in the period 1500-1800, for example. Increas- 
ingly, itis not just the letters exchanged by early modern scholars, but also other 
materials produced or collected by them which are being digitized and becom- 
ing available online. 

So, what have those materials taught us so far? In the final two chapters of 
The Newton Papers, Dry provides a critical overview of the twentieth-century 
studies and source editions which engage with Newton's extant papers. As 
she points out, another two decades passed before the materials auctioned 
in 1936 became the objects of serious study. The scientific papers donated 
to Cambridge University Library in the late nineteenth century did not fare 
any better. In a speech in 1924, the president of the Royal Astronomical Soci- 
ety, J.L.E. Dreyer, lamented the lack of modern scholarly editions of Newton. 
For a long time, Dreyer's plea went unanswered. Only in 1959 did the first 
volume appear of The Correspondence of Isaac Newton (1959-1977). This was 
followed by such classics of modern Newton scholarship as D.T. Whiteside's 
eight-volume The Mathematical Papers of Isaac Newton (1967-1981), based on 
the Cambridge University Library papers, and I.B. Cohen's variorum edition of 
Newton's Principia (1972), providing the text of the printed editions of 1687, 
1713 and 1726 as well as the first edition's final draft and Newton's annotations 
to all three printed editions. According to Cohen, it was the task of historians 
of science to study the growth of ideas, rather than just their final expression, 
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which meant analyzing “‘pre-drafts, the early versions, [and] the stages of suc- 


cessive alteration’”!® As Dry points out, these modern editions tended to be 


16 Dry, The Newton Papers pp. 176, 183, 184 (Cohen quotation), 185, 192; see also Iliffe, “ʻA con- 
nected system?'" pp. 146-151. 

In his 1924 address, Dreyer claimed that one had to consult Samuel Horsley's edition 

of Newton (1779-1785) “to find anything ‘approaching completeness" This was in stark 

contrast with the splendid editions of seventeenth-century Dutch, French, German, and 


Italian natural philosophers, which had rolled off the presses on the European Contin- 
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preoccupied with questions about scientific method. Yet they increasingly con- 
fronted other, very different Newtons. A closer look at the manuscript materials 
revealed that the familiar genius of mathematics and physics had been a man 
of many parts, harboring quite a few esoteric and disturbing ideas. The first 
editor of The Correspondence of Isaac Newton already sounded a warning. E.N. 
da C. Andrade calculated that the extant papers contained over 1.4 million 
words on theology and biblical chronology, about a million words on science, 
over half a million words on alchemy, roughly 150,000 words on coinage and 
another half a million words on “subjects difficult to classify.” Tellingly, no 
opera omnia edition was even attempted in the twentieth century. (Newton's 
papers are increasingly available in digital format, though.) Numerous studies 
have appeared since the 1970s on the unscientific Newton. These show us a man 
obsessed with unorthodox theological ideas, who rejected the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity and considered himself part of a secret tradition of prisca sapien- 
tia (i.e., an elite cadre safeguarding ancient knowledge through the centuries). 
According to Dry, his ability to move between disparate fields of inquiry is best 
understood as an aspect of his faith. An omnipotent deity governed a universe 
in which myriad life forms were possible. Although Newton had discovered the 
mathematical rules governing the motions of terrestrial and celestial objects, 
he was convinced that angels, for example, possessed the power of self-motion. 


«c 


Angels could go anywhere they wished and, as he put it, “‘continue in any 


regions of the heavens whatever, there to enjoy the society of one another" 
Dry also notes that he was an inveterate editor, with a lifelong aversion to prin- 
ted publication. He preferred to continually revise what he wrote. Nor did the 
process of revision end with printed publication, as indicated by the way he 
marked up successive editions of, for example, the Principia. In Dry's view, the 
papers will always remain unfixed and unstable, producing not one story, but 
many intersecting ones. It is the dynamism of the archive which prevents a 
return to the grand, comforting narratives of the nineteenth century? 

Can we tell a similar story about Grotius' working papers? Yes, we can. Fora 
long time, the papers auctioned in 1864 lay dormant in public archives and lib- 
raries in The Netherlands and Sweden. Moreover, the public image of founding 
father of modern international law which Grotius acquired in the nineteenth 


ent since the middle of the nineteenth century. As Dry noted, Galileo had been honoured 
twice: first with a fifteen-volume opera omnia edition (1842-1856), then with a twenty- 
volume one (1890-1909). 
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century shaped research agendas well into the twentieth century. For example, 
of all the working papers which Leiden University acquired in 1864, it was Ms. 
BPL 917 which was singled out for immediate publication. The text transcribed 
by H.G. Hamaker appeared four years later as Grotius' De Jure Praedae Com- 
mentarius/ Commentary on the law of prize and booty. Robert Fruin made 
the first attempt to reconstruct its historical context in his seminal article 
‘An Unpublished Work of Hugo Grotius' (1868). It draws explicit comparisons 
between De Jure Praedae Commentarius and Grotius magnum opus, De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis (1625). Rightly or wrongly, Ms. BPL 917 has been understood as 
a preparatory work for De Jure Belli ac Pacis ever since. The publication of De 
Jure Praedae was atypical, though. Other papers which ended up in Dutch and 
Swedish public collections were not consulted for decades.!9 

The real breakthrough in the research on Grotius’ working papers came 
with the establishment of the Society for the Publication of Grotius' Works 
(Vereniging voor de Uitgave van Grotius’) in 1917. The driving forces behind 
the Society were two professors of law at the University of Leiden, Cornelis 
van Vollenhoven (1874-1933) and WJ.M. van Eysinga. Their aim was to produce 
a splendid opera omnia edition of Grotius’ works. Just like in Newton's case, 
this has not happened and probably never will. True, the Society sponsored 
modern editions of De Jure Belli Ac Pacis, published in 1919 and 1939, respect- 
ively. These were not based on any extensive research in the working papers, 
however. By contrast, when G.H.M. Posthumus Meyjes, Edwin Rabbie, Henk 
Nellen, and Harm-Jan van Dam published their editions of Grotius' writings 
on church-state relations and religious tolerance and toleration more broadly, 
they analyzed and incorporated a wide variety of manuscript materials, includ- 
ing Grotius' letters. Indeed, modern-day researchers owe a debt of gratitude 
to Van Vollenhoven and Van Eysinga for their decision to start off their opera 
omnia project with a modern edition of Grotius' correspondence. As Van Vol- 
lenhoven and Van Eysinga hoped and expected, the Briefwisseling (1928-2001) 
has shed new light on many aspects of Grotius' life and work. More import- 
antly, it has facilitated the discovery/recovery of manuscript treatises by Gro- 
tius and his contemporaries, along with other printed and manuscript materi- 
als mentioned in his correspondence. P.C. Molhuysen and successive editors of 
the Briefwisseling contacted archivists and librarians across Europe to inquire 
about materials related to Grotius. As a result, the Briefwisseling contains over 
three times the number of letters printed in Epistolae quotquot and a wealth of 
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appendices and annotations, which point the researcher to relevant archival 
documents and printed publications. As noted earlier, Van Eysinga suppor- 
ted Molhuysen’s editorial work by commissioning two Dutch archivists, Smelt 
and Noordhoff, to produce detailed descriptions of Grotius’ working papers in 
Dutch public collections. Still, it took a while for Grotius scholars to find their 
way to the archives. Most modern editions of Grotius’ manuscript treatises— 
and fifteen of the seventeen volumes of the Briefwisseling—were published a 
century or more after the 1864 auction.?° 

How has the slow unearthing of Grotius’ working papers changed our view of 
him? Have nineteenth-century edifices crumbled, just like in the case of New- 
ton? Yes, they have. The founding father of modern international law has fallen 
off his pedestal or, at least, taken a few steps down. It is now widely accep- 
ted by legal historians and IR specialists that Grotius’ letters and other working 
papers evidence his unstinting support for Dutch expansion overseas, which 
is evident in equal measure in Mare Liberum and De Jure Belli ac Pacis, the 
publications for which he remains famous today. It makes his life and work 
extremely relevant to current debates about the interrelationship of modern 
international law and centuries of Western imperialism and colonialism.”! In 
Grotius’ view, various forms of human bondage were totally acceptable under 
the law of nations. A person could trade her/his natural liberty away or loose it 
in warfare, by being enslaved by the winning side. Grotius did not see a problem 
with any of this. Similarly, he argued that private companies such as the Dutch 
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praecipua explicantur ed. BJ.A. de Kanter-van Hettinga Tromp (Leiden: Brill Academic 
Publishers, 1939), of which a second, expanded edition was published by Robert Feenstra 
in 1993: Hugo Grotius, De iure belli ac pacis libri tres: in quibus ius naturae et gentium: item 
iuris publici praecipua explicantur, curavit B.J.A. de Kanter-van Hettinga Tromp; annota- 
tiones novas addiderunt, R. Feenstra et C.E. Persenaire; adiuvante E. Arps-de Wilde (Aalen, 
Germany: Scientia Verlag, 1993); Grotius, Meletius, ed. Meyjes; Grotius, De Satisfactione ed. 
Rabbie; Grotius, Ordinum Hollandiae Ac Westfrisiae Pietas ed. Rabbie; Grotius, Via ad con- 
ciliandas controversias ed. Nellen and Rabbie; Grotius, De Imperio ed. Harm-Jan van Dam. 

21 See, for example, Martti Koskenniemi, To the Uttermost Parts of the Earth: Legal Imagin- 
ation and International Power 1300—1870 (CUP, 2021) and The Gentle Civilizer of Nations: 
The Rise and Fall of International Law 1870-1960 (CUP, 2001); Anne Orford, International 
Law and the Politics of History, Cambridge Studies in International and Comparative Law 
(CUP, 2021); The Oxford Handbook of the Theory of International Law ed. Anne Orford and 
Florian Hoffmann (OUP, 2016); Antony Anghie, Imperialism, Sovereignty and the Making 
of International Law (CUP, 2005). 
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East India Company could impose protection/tribute exchanges on indigen- 
ous populations and gain territorial sovereignty overseas by means of unequal 
treatises. No wonder, then, that De Jure Belli ac Pacis was cited in justification 
of Western imperial and colonial projects for centuries. 

Grotius’ working papers and, particularly, the Briefwisseling have been cru- 
cial in deepening our understanding of his idiosyncratic religious beliefs, his 
hardcore Erastianism and mistrust of Christian denominations deemed harm- 
ful to the state, and his failed attempts to further religious peace and reconcili- 
ation in Western Europe. Indeed, it is hard to ignore the stream of polemical 
writings, which served to fan the flames of division, not douse them. In later 
life, Grotius was motivated by the politics of grievance: he engaged in seem- 
ingly endless polemics to show that he and the Remonstrants had been right 
all along and deserved some sort of compensation for their suffering. Like most 
of his Dutch contemporaries, he was unwilling to extend anything remotely 
resembling equal treatment to practitioners of non-Christian religions. The 
author of the Annotata ad Vetus Testamentum was no Hebraist and did not 
have much contact with Jewish scholars. He was equivocal about their work 
at best. For example, he considered the publications of Menasseh ben Israel 
“praiseworthy” in some respects, but dismissed these as, on the whole, “rab- 
binical, i.e., absurd and ridiculous stuff”? Grotius, then, was not the martyr 
for tolerance and toleration imagined by Enlightenment philosophes and later 
generations. 

By taking a closer look at Grotius’ working methods and at the transmis- 
sion, dispersal, and loss of his papers, we have uncovered a larger story of 
canon formation in the Western world. In the case of learned men, a couple 
of ingredients seem to have been essential: the production of large amounts 
of written text during an author’s lifetime, and the distribution and transmis- 
sion of these materials among communities of (mostly) sympathetic users, 
both during the author’s lifetime and thereafter. The invention of moveable 
type caused an exponential growth in knowledge production in the West and 
allowed learned men to reach many more readers than ever before. Yet the 
assistance lent by relatives, students, fellow scholars, and other supporters was 
indispensable for publication, and not just publication in printed form. They 
provided authors with source materials, critiqued early drafts, copied out texts 
for manuscript circulation or for typesetting, and tried to shape the reception 
of a work, by engaging with a wide range of audiences. The polemical style 


22 As cited by Rabbie, ‘Hugo Grotius and Judaism; p. 18; Bw IX, no. 3781 (Hugo Grotius to 
Samson Johnson, 30 Sept. 1638). 
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adopted by Grotius was ideally suited for both high levels of production and 
wide exposure. He continued to be regarded as a controversial and divisive 
figure for decades after his death. This explains why so many other learned 
men wished to possess copies of his manuscript and printed works and why 
they were eager to arrange reprints and new editions. Grotius’ status as a high- 
selling author was not lost on publishers either. They had every reason to keep 
his works in print. Moreover, the descendants of Grotius and Willem de Groot 
teamed up with Blaeu and other Amsterdam publishers for the posthumous 
publication of the Annales et Historiae, and the monumental editions of the 
Opera Omnia Theologica and Epistolae Quotquot. The descendants also shared 
Grotius’ working papers with Remonstrant ministers and theologians, facil- 
itating the publication of source editions and works of history that served 
to propagate the Remonstrant cause and claim Grotius for it, most notably 
in the case of the two-volume biography written by Brand and Cattenburgh. 
The six volumes of Grotius’ working papers consulted for the biography were 
deposited in the library of the Remonstrant Seminary in Amsterdam. Grotius, 
then, had reached canonical status among several communities of users by 
the turn of the eighteenth century. This became a self-reinforcing mechan- 
ism. 

The Second Stadtholderless Period gave another turn to Grotius’ nachleben 
in the Dutch Republic. Both Pieter de Groot and his father became States Party 
icons, revered by the regents of Holland as, allegedly, martyrs for the republican 
cause. Had both men not stood trial for high treason and suffered grievously at 
the hands of the Princes of Orange? Grotius' daring escape from Loevestein 
Castle was recounted at length in the biography of Brandt and Cattenburgh 
and inspired countless poems and theatre performances throughout the eight- 
eenth century. Grotius' descendants treasured the objects which they associ- 
ated with his imprisonment and escape—e.g., the ‘Loevestein rummer and 
‘bricklayer’s jerkin'—and facilitated their reproduction in print, oftentimes in 
publications celebrating Grotius as the embodiment of republican virtue. In 
the 1780s, the Patriots only needed to revive this well-established pattern of 
political propaganda to attack William v of Orange and his henchmen in Rot- 
terdam, the Cornets de Groot family. Yet the two sons of the Rotterdam bur- 
gomaster Hugo Cornets de Groot preserved the working papers regardless, as 
objects confirming their elite status in Dutch politics and society. The execut- 
ors of the estate of Jan Cornets de Groot also made them available to Johan 
Meerman, an Orangist and the editor and translator of book three of Grotius' 
Paralellon Rerumpublicarum. Although he never found the missing books, he 
made a significant contribution to Grotius' modern image as a Dutch national 
hero. While critiquing Patriot representations of Grotius as a democrat and 
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republican, the editor of Paralellon Rerumpublicarum also praised the author's 
overarching commitment to Dutch freedom and independence— highly top- 
ical in the context of the Napoleonic Wars and their aftermath. It prepared the 
ground for the incorporation of Grotius' working papers into Dutch public col- 
lections in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Indeed, it is striking how much has survived the ravages of time: at least 
10,000 folios are extant in public collections today, the result of high levels of 
output on Grotius' part and careful preservation by later generations, both fam- 
ily members and other communities of users. Even the impoverished Hugo Cor- 
nets de Groot in Cuyck did not sell any papers during his lifetime. Their transfer 
into the possession of, first, Regouin and then Christiaan Snelleman could have 
ended badly, of course. Yet the outcome of the 1864 auction was determined 
largely by people who moved in Remonstrant circles: C.P. Tiele, Frederik Muller 
and Martinus Nijhoff. Thanks to their involvement, large chunks of materials 
were acquired by the Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam and by public librar- 
ies and archives in The Netherlands and Sweden, ensuring the papers' survival 
to the present day. Such an ending was made possible and likely by Grotius' 
canonical status among several communities of users and served to reinforce 
that status as well. The asymmetry in the archives is manifest if we compare 
the survival rates of Grotius' working papers with that of texts produced by, for 
example, his wife and daughter. Given their household duties, the textual out- 
put of Maria van Reigersberch and Cornelia de Groot was a lot lower to start 
with. Moreover, the preservation of their writings was not considered a high 
priority for later generations—a fate Grotius’ wife and daughter shared with 
many female authors. While we have over a hundred letters written by Maria 
van Reigersberch, we lack the autobiography mentioned in Grotius' corres- 
pondence. In the case of Cornelia de Groot, we just have one letter, addressed 
to her father, and one epitaph commemorating Pieter de Groot. It is inconceiv- 
able that Grotius' favorite child—highly educated and proficient in Latin and 
French— wrote nothing else during her long life. The asymmetry in the archives 
raises uncomfortable questions about inequalities then and now, and about 
what it is, exactly, that historians are studying if they focus exclusively on the 
writings of canonical authors.?? 


23 BW X nos. 3943 (Grotius to N. van Reigersberch, 22 Jan. 1639), 4243 (Cornelia de Groot to 
Grotius, 8 Aug. 1639), 4287 (Grotius to his daughter Cornelia, 10 Sept. 1639), 4346 (Grotius 
to Willem de Groot, 22 Oct. 1639); H.C. Rogge, Brieven van en aan Maria van Reigersberch 
(Leiden, 1902); Blok, ‘Deux lettres en francais de Marie de Reigersberg, veuve de Hugo 
Grotius’; Van Ittersum, ‘Knowledge Production in the Dutch Republic’ pp. 529-530, 536- 
540. 
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There is little chance, then, that we will return to the reassuring truths 
of old. The dynamism of the archives—Grotius was an inveterate scribbler 
and editor, just like Newton—and a critical, contextual approach to archival 
research make it impossible to rebuild the monolithic figure revered by interna- 
tional lawyers in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. On closer inspection, 
the past has turned out to be messier, and more complex and morally ambigu- 
ous, than we imagined it to be. That is the reality we live with. 


FIGURE 212 So-called ‘Book trunk of Hugo Grotius’, a stage prop in the play ‘Grotius’ 
escape from Loevestein Castle’ performed at the Amsterdam Stadsschouw- 
burg (Town Theatre) in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
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The 1778 Inventory of the Working Papers of Hugo 
Grotius and Pieter de Groot, with Notes by Jacobus 
Scheltema 


(stored in “a big square white chest, to be opened with a key marked no. 1”) 


Rotterdam Municipal Library 
Library of the Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam, Ms. 322 


With additional notes from a twentieth-century transcript, part of Ms. 14 in the 
Peace Palace Library in The Hague 


1 “Inventory of the Papers and Books of Hugo [Grotius] and Pieter 
De Groot Etcetera in Chest No. 1” 


A descendant of Pieter de Groot in the direct male line, Hugo Cornets de Groot 
had been a Rotterdam city councilor (vroedschap) and burgomaster, a director 
of the Rotterdam Chamber of the Dutch East India Company (voc), and a 
member of the Rotterdam Admiralty Board. He stipulated in his last will and 
testament of 10 December 1776 that the ancestral portraits and papers in his 
possession should be inventoried for the benefit of his male heirs: Pieter Cor- 
nets de Groot, a Rotterdam city councilor (vroedschap), and Jan Cornets de 
Groot, a Rotterdam alderman (schepen), voc director and, later, a city coun- 
cilor (vroedschap) as well. 

Following the death of Hugo Cornets de Groot on 1 May 1777, the executors 
of the burgomaster's estate arranged for two inventories to be drawn up—one 
ofthe papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot, another of the ancestral por- 
traits. On 2 April 1778, Pieter Cornets de Groot acknowledged in writing that he 
had received the paintings, papers, and various Grotius memorabilia from the 
hands of the executors "in accordance with the last will and testament of my 
late father, Hugo Cornets de Groot,’ and promised to abide by its conditions. Jan 
Cornets de Groot signed the document as well, as did Abraham Schim, Philip 
J. van der Goes and J. Hartog, the executors of the estate. The ancestral papers 
and portraits were to be inherited by the eldest legitimate descendant in the 
male line, and, failing that, in the female line. Consequently, a copy of this doc- 
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ument, also signed by the burgomaster's sons on 2 April 1778, can be found in 
the Groeninx van Zoelen family archive in the Rotterdam Municipal Archive.! 
Elisabeth Cornets de Groot, one of the burgomaster's daughters, was the spouse 
of Cornelis Groeninx van Zoelen, a Rotterdam city councilor (vroedschap) and 
burgomaster. Her descendants—and those of her two sisters—could claim 
"the [p]apers and [b]ooks of Hugo and Pieter de Groot" in case of a failure of 
the male line. 

At the death of his elder brother in May 1786, Jan Cornets de Groot became de 
facto owner of the ancestral portraits, the Grotius memorabilia, and the family 
papers in “the big square white chest,’ which he kept until his death in Novem- 
ber 1798. Yet the inheritance of Pieter Cornets de Groot was a contested one. In 
December 1785, Jan Cornets de Groot and his three sisters had objected strenu- 
ously to Pieter's marriage to Neeltje van Dulmerhorst. The bride already had 
a son and a daughter: Hugo Cornets de Groot and Jacoba Adriana Cornets de 
Groot. However, Pieter's siblings did not consider the children to be the biolo- 
gical offspring of their syphilitic elder brother. Following the latter's death, they 
initiated a court case against the widow. The bone of contention was a prefer- 
ence legacy of 100,000 Dutch guilders. Geertruyda Noorthey, the second wife 
of Hugo Cornets de Groot, had stipulated in her last will and testament that 
her eldest stepson would enjoy an annual interest of 296 for the remainder of 
his life, and that her three stepdaughters and youngest stepson would inherit 
the assets at his passing. The four siblings agreed after Noorthey's death that, if 
their elder brother concluded an "appropriate" marriage, they would be happy 
for the capital sum to pass to the children of such a union. In their view, the 
marriage to Neeltje van Dulmerhorst did not fit the bill, however. The Court 
of Holland and Zeeland decided otherwise. In May 1790, it awarded assets 
worth 55,000 Dutch guilders to Neeltje's two children, on the grounds that the 
children had been legitimized by marriage. The siblings of Pieter Cornets de 
Groot received the remainder. The verdict implied that the family portraits and 
papers, along with the Grotius memorabilia, really belonged to Neeltje's son, 
Hugo Cornets de Groot.? 

Cornelis Lans, one of the guardians of Neeltje's children, acted on the death 
of Jan Cornets de Groot. In April 1799, the executors of the estate passed the 
bulk of the family archive to Lans, along with the family portraits and Gro- 


1 GAR, Access no. 30 (Huis ten Donck te Ridderkerk), no. 245. 

2 NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.02, nos. 65, 72-73, 77, 79; KB, Cornets de Groot 
Archief 53, f. 7-27, 58-61, 67-69, 71—74, 86, 88-89, 97-100, 105-1054; GAR, access no. 30 (Huis 
ten Donck te Ridderkerk), nos. 247, 260. 
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tius memorabilia. One of the children’s other guardians was Willem Hendrik 
Dreux (1753?-1830), Receiver General of the Dutch Republic in Rotterdam. 
In May 1803, Dreux arranged for the family portraits and papers and Grotius 
memorabilia to be transferred into the keeping of Willem Alexander Erich, a 
military officer and Neeltje's second husband, who held power of attorney for 
his stepson. The latter would retain the collection until his death in February 
1864.3 

"Inventory of the Papers and Books of Hugo and Pieter de Groot etcetera 
in chest no. 1'^ was acquired by the Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam at the 
auction of Grotius' working papers on 15 November 1864. 


2 Jacobus Scheltema 


Jacobus Scheltema first rose to prominence as a member of the National As- 
sembly of the Batavian Republic in August 1797. He served subsequent regimes 
in The Hague as a judge and magistrate. The handwriting in the left margin of 
the "Inventory of the Papers and Books of Hugo and Pieter de Groot etcetera in 
chest no. 1" is undoubtedly the same as in his autograph letters.” He examined 
andrearranged the papers formerly in the possession of Pieter and Jan Cornets 
de Groot (see also appendix 11) and must have marked up the 1778 inventory as 
well. He wrote titles or short descriptions of contents on each of the thirty-two 
manuscript volumes. It is possible that he acted on Dreux's instructions. Dreux 
may well have provided Erich with a new, itemized list of the ancestral paint- 
ings and papers when the latter took possession of the collection in May 1803. 


3 Transcript in the Peace Palace Library 


The Peace Palace Library in The Hague possesses a twentieth-century tran- 
script of the 1778 inventory. It may have been produced by H. Klompmaker, a 


3 NA, Archief Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.02, nos. 77, 81; KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 2, 
Vol. xiv (2) f. 757—767 and 53 f. 1243-1260, 1264; BHIC, Memories van successie Boxmeer 1847— 
1927, toegangsnr. 554, inv.nr. 10, memorienr. 22. 

4 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 322. 

5 Idem; UBL, Mss. LTK 1106 (Scheltema to J. Koning, 13 Feb., 24 Dec. and end of Dec. 1816), 
BPL 2494 (Scheltema to an unknown correspondent, 15 June 1818), BPL 1886 (Scheltema to 
J. Schonk, no date, and Scheltema to J.C. Mazel, 29 April 1835); Van der Aa, Biographisch 
woordenboek XVv11-1 pp. 264—274; NNBW 11 columns 127431275. 
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research assistant of Jacob ter Meulen, Director of the Peace Palace Library. The 
transcript contains annotations in ink by an unknown person and in pencil by 
Ter Meulen.® 


4 My English Translation 


The 1778 inventory appears in English translation in the middle column. Bold 
font is used for the notes, written in ink, found in the twentieth-century tran- 
script of the 1778 inventory. The right column lists the corresponding lots of the 
1864 auction and provides information regarding the papers’ current where- 
abouts (where known). Jacobus Scheltema’s annotations, found in the left mar- 
gin of the 1778 inventory, are reproduced in English translation in the left 
column. I use square brackets to extend abbreviations, mark deletions, etcet- 
era. I have refrained from translating any Latin and French terms, which remain 
in the original languages. 

In order to correlate the 1778 inventory with the lots of the 1864 auction and 
to determine the papers’ current whereabouts, I have used my own notes on 
the materials in question and the following secondary literature: Unger, ‘De 
Resolutién van de Staten van Holland van 1577 en 1578’; Smelt, ‘Beschrijving’; 
Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, second edition, ed. Van 
Eysinga and Noordhoff; Noordhoff, Beschrijving; Van Kleffens, ‘Over zes brieven 
uit het bezit van Hugo de Groot’; Van Dam, ‘Grotius’ manuscript of De Imperio 
Summarum Potestatum circa Sacra identified’. 


Notes of Jacobus 1778 Inventory Corresponding lots at the 1864 auction 
Scheltema and present locations of the Mss. 
Unreadable; drafts No.1 Lot #43 
Hugo Grotius, pertaining to his NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supple- 
affairs as Advocate-Fiscal etc. ment III, 1.10.35.02.42 
Important for the study of No. 2 Lot #82 
literature Swedish affairs, procopii and GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, 
excerpta Ms. 2245 
Manuscript 
Historia Gotthorum Procopii, 
Latine? 


6 PPL, Ms. 14 (Dik Lugthart identified Ter Meulen's handwriting for me). 
7 Hugo Grotius, Historia Gotthorvm, Vandalorvm, & Langobardorvm ed. Isaac Vossius (Amster- 
dam: Elzevier Press, 1655). 
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(cont.) 
Notes of Jacobus 1778 Inventory Corresponding lots at the 1864 auction 
Scheltema and present locations of the Mss. 
Appendices and other No. 3 Lot # 81 
materials pertaining to Nouvelles excerpta, letters etc. of the RA, Diplomatica Gallica 9 
Grotius’ correspondence year 1636—in France 
as [Swedish] ambassador, read 1638 
not without value® From Germany, Poland, France, 
England, Netherlands, Italy, 
Spain, Turkey, etc.; written in 
French, High German, Dutch, 
Italian, etcetera; Nouvelles, 
state papers, copies of letters, 
printed documents, notes by 
Grotius 
No. 4 ut s[upra] Lot # 81 
1639 RA, Diplomatica Gallica 10 
No. 5 ut s[upra] Lot£8 
1640 RA, Diplomatica Gallica 10 
No. 6 Lot #43 
Military affairs NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supple- 
belongs to no. 1 ment II, 1.10.35.02.41 
D[itto] for the study of No. 7 Lot#71 
literature Manuscript of De Imperio Sum- KB, Ms. 131 C21 
marum Potestatum Circa Sacra? 
with notes and excerpts 
Like nos. 3-5 No. 8 Lot # 81 
Nouvelles, letters etc. anno 1640, 1641 RA, Diplomatica Gallica 10 
read 1640 
No. 9 Lot # 81 
Nouvelles on [the year] 1630 RA, Diplomatica Gallica 9 
read 1636 
Of no importance No. 10 Lots 483-84 
Excerpta GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, 
Adversaria Theologica Mss. 414-415 
Remarkable No. u Lot #44 
Several disputes pertaining to NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supple- 
the provinces of Groningen and ment v, 110.35.02.44 
Ommelanden 


8 Scheltema's comments pertain to volumes 3-5 of the 1778 inventory. 
The first (unauthorized) edition of Grotius’ De imperio symmarvm potestatvm circa sacra 
appeared in Middelburg in Zeeland in 1647. Multiple copies of the text already circulated 
among Grotius’ friends and enemies during his lifetime. 
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(cont.) 

Notes of Jacobus 1778 Inventory Corresponding lots at the 1864 auction 
Scheltema and present locations of the Mss. 
D[itto] No. 12 Lot £45 


Of no importance 


Ut s[upra] 


These belonged to [the 
town of] Rotterdam!® 


Remarkable 


D[itto ] 


[Belonging] to Rotter- 
dam!8 


Resolutions of the States of Hol- 
land, compiled during his tenure as 
Pensionary of Rotterdam 


No. 13 
Nouvelles et pieces 

1637 
No. 14 
[Grotius] as Advocate-Fiscal. This 
belongs to no.1 
No. 15 
Resolutions of the States of Holland, 
1590-1596"! 
No. 16 
Resolutions of the States of Holland, 
1596-1600 
No.17 
Resolutions of the States of Holland, 
1600-160512 
No.18 
East Indian affairs, excerpts and 
various other manuscripts, very 
interesting 


No. 19 
Church affairs, excerpts and other 
rarities 


No. 20 

Resolutions [of the States of Hol- 
land], 1577 until 17 Oct. 1580 
No.21 

Resolutions [of the States of Hol- 
land], 1580 until April 1587 


GAR, Access no. 33.01 (Handschriften- 
verzameling Rotterdam), Ms. 525; 
GAR, Access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van 
de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2878 

Lot # 81 
RA, Diplomatica Gallica 9 


Lot #43 
NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supple- 
ment IV, 1.10.35.02.43 

Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van 
de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2971 

Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van 
de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2972 

Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van 
de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2973 

Lots£1-42 
NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Sup- 
plement 1, 1.10.35.02.40; UBL, Ms. 
BPL 2695 and Ms. BPL 917, ch. 11; GAR, 
access no. 33.01 
(Handschriftenverzameling Rotter- 
dam) Ms. 524c and Mss. 3366-3367; 
private collections? 

Lots# 46—70 
GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, 
Mss. 38-41, 413, 416, 418, 553, 560, 564, 
566, 581-582, 932, 1220, 1359-1361, 
1577-1578, 1598, 1771-1774 

Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van 
de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2968 

Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van 
de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2969 


i0 _ Scheltema’s comments pertain to volumes 15-17 of the 1778 inventory. 
11 Should be 1590-1595. 
12 Should be 1601-1605. 
13 Scheltema’s observation applies to volumes 20-21 of the 1778 inventory. 
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(cont.) 
Notes of Jacobus 1778 Inventory Corresponding lots at the 1864 auction 
Scheltema and present locations of the Mss. 
No. 22 Lots 483-84 
Excerpta GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, 
NB: these are part of the Theologica Mss. 414-415 
volumes with marbled 
paper wrappers!* 
Of no importance!® No. 23 Not listed in the 1864 auction catalogue; 
Public letters and instructions unknown whereabouts 
[crossed out: letters No. 24 Lots #72—78 
addressed to Grotius Manuscripts etcetera, very curious UBL, Ms. BPL 917—922; UBA, Biblio- 
by many correspond- pieces theca Rosenthaliana, Ms. Ros. 350: 
ents] Comprises quite a De Jure Belli etc.!® 1-2; EH, Ms. EH 48 A2 and Ms. EH 48 
few papers of great con- A5, inv. nos. 6, 8, 9 
sequence, but also a lot of 
little value 
Of no importance No. 25 Lot £79 


[crossed out: like volume 


Several statutes and privileges per- 
taining to the province of Holland 
No. 26 


GAR, Access no. 33.01 (Handschriften- 
verzameling Rotterdam), Ms. 52717 
Lot #80 


no. 24] 


Significant for various 


reasons 


14 


15 
16 


17 


Several letters addressed to Hugo 
Grotius by learned men etc. 
Swedish affairs 1635-1638 


RA, Diplomatica Gallica 8 


This is not a comment in the hand of Scheltema, but of the scribe who copied out the 
inventory in 1778. The scribe’s comments pertain to volumes 22 and 23. 

This is Scheltema’s observation on volumes 22-23 of the 1778 inventory. 

This erroneous conclusion is based on a set of documents relating to the auction of 1864 
that Johan F. Snelleman donated to the Peace Palace Library in April 1926. He had inher- 
ited the documents—now part of Ms. 14 in the Peace Palace Library—from his father, 
Christiaan Snelleman. One of the documents is a list of Grotius manuscripts prepared 
by Jean Baptiste Regouin, who sold the manuscripts to Christiaan Snelleman in summer 
1864. It was Regouin who mistook the autograph of De Jure Praedae—now Ms. BPL 917 in 
Leiden University Library—for the manuscript of De Jure Belli ac Pacis, which no longer 
exists. C.P. Tiele copied Regouin’s mistake when he compiled yet another list of Grotius 
manuscripts at Snelleman’s behest (see appendix 1v). Jacob ter Meulen spotted the mis- 
take in his notes on the materials gifted by Johan F. Snelleman. See PPL, Ms. 14, items 1, 
2, 9, 13; UBL, Ms. BPL 2657 (L.J. Noordhoff to WJ.M. van Eysinga, 10 Dec. 1941 and 25 Sept. 
1950). 

Noordhoff points out in his Beschrijving that folios 18-119, 170-191 and 376 and following 
are missing. These materials were auctioned in November 1864, though. According to the 
auction catalogue, ‘Cronica Dominorum de Heusden’ and documents on the courses of 
the Merwede and Maas rivers were part of lot 79. 
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Notes of Jacobus 1778 Inventory Corresponding lots at the 1864 auction 
Scheltema and present locations of the Mss. 

Of little value No. 27 Lot #85 


Probably written by Hugo 
de Groot, the grandson!8 
[Belonging] to Rotterdam 


Incomplete 
Interrogations, etcetera 
Interesting; most of these 
[already appeared] in 


print 


Of no importance 


Remarkable 


Description of Holland, along the 
lines of Vaderlandsche Historie!9 
No. 28 

Resolutions [of the States of Hol- 
land] from 1587 until 1589 

No. 29 

Trial records of Pieter de Groot 


No. 30 

Letters written by Pensionary John 
de Witt to Pieter de Groot, including 
the replies 

No. 31 

A set of evil pasquils, etc., of the 
period 

No. 32 

Several Resolutions of the Dutch 
States General and other papers 
pertaining to Pieter de Groot's dip- 
lomatic mission to France 


Whereabouts unknown 


Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van 
de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2970 

Lot #91 
KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 39-40, 
42, 44-45 

Lots 488-89 
RA, Extranea-samlingen 46 


Not listed in the 1864 auction catalogue; 
whereabouts unknown 


Lots 488-89 
RA, Extranea-samlingen 46 


I, the signatory Pieter Cornets de Groot, affirm that I have received the manu- 
scripts described above from the executors of the last will and testament of my 
late father, Hugo Cornets de Groot, in accordance with the latter's instructions 
and the conditions stipulated in the said testament. 


Rotterdam, 2 April 1778 


Philip J. van der Goes 
Abraham Schim 


J. Hartog 


18 
19 


i.e., Hugo Cornets de Groot (1658-1705). 
According to the auction catalogue of Nov. 1864, this is aseventeenth-century manuscript 


Pieter Cornets de Groot 
Jan Cornets de Groot 


of P.C. Hooft’s Nederlantsche Historién, covering the period 1577-1579. The apograph is 
copied out in two different hands. 


20 


See, for example, De Witt, Brieven 11. 


APPENDIX 2 


Jacobus Scheltema’s Rearrangement of the Working 
Papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot (May 
1803) 


Jacobus Scheltema did not just mark up the 1778 inventory (see appendix 1), but 
also renumbered the manuscript volumes, added titles or short descriptions of 
their contents, and probably prepared a new inventory as well (not extant). He 
sought to rationalize the papers’ arrangement, grouping together six volumes 
of 1630s and 1640s Nouvelles, for example, and four volumes of papers related 
to Grotius’ work as Advocate-Fiscal of Holland (1607-1613). 

The middle column of Appendix 11 is a partial reconstruction of Scheltema's 
rearrangement of the papers (in English translation). It is juxtaposed with the 
1778 inventory in the left column (again in English translation), and the cor- 
responding lots of the 1864 auction in the right column. For reconstructing 
Scheltema's rearrangement of the papers, I rely primarily on Ms. Diplomatica 
Gallica 8—10 in the Riksarkivet in Stockholm, Ms. 131 C21 in the Dutch Royal Lib- 
rary in The Hague, the Grotius Papers at the Dutch National Archives (access 
codes 1.10.35.02.41-44) and Ms. 38 of the Library of the Remonstrant Church in 
Rotterdam, currently in the Rotterdam Municipal Library. These are the only 
manuscript volumes auctioned in 1864 still bound in their original, marbled 
paper wrappers (as mentioned in the 1778 inventory). Scheltema's new volume 
numbers and (brief) descriptions of the volumes' contents can be found on the 
front covers of these manuscript volumes. 


1778 Inventory Scheltema's new volume Corresponding lots at the 1864 auc- 


numbers and descriptions 
of the volumes' contents 


tion and present locations of the 
Mss. 


No.1 

Hugo Grotius, pertaining to his 

affairs as Advocate-Fiscal etc. 

No.2 

Swedish affairs, procopii and 

excerpta 

Manuscript 

No. 3 Now [volume] no. 24. Contri- 
Nouvelles excerpta, letters etc. of butions to the Nouvelles, 1638 
the year 1636—in France 


Lot £43 


NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Sup- 


plement i11, 1.10.35.02.42 

Lot #82 
GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse 
Kerk, Ms. 2245 


Lot #81 
RA, Diplomatica Gallica 9 
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1778 Inventory 


Scheltema’s new volume 
numbers and descriptions 
of the volumes’ contents 


Corresponding lots at the 1864 auc- 
tion and present locations of the 
Mss. 


No. 4 ut s[upra] 
No. 5 ut s[upra] 


No. 6 
Military affairs 


No. 7 

Manuscript of De Imperio Sum- 
marum Potestatum Circa Sacra, 
with notes and excerpts 

No. 8 

Nouvelles, letters etc. anno 1640, 
1641 

No. 9 

Nouvelles on [the year] 1630 


No. 10 
Excerpta 


No. 1 

Several disputes pertaining to 
the provinces of Groningen and 
Ommelanden 

No. 12 

Resolutions of the States of Hol- 
land, compiled during his tenure 
as Pensionary of Rotterdam 


No. 13 

Nouvelles et pieces 

No. 14 

[Grotius] as Advocate-Fiscal. This 
belongs to no. 1 

No. 15 

Resolutions of the States of Hol- 
land, 1590-1596 

No. 16 

Resolutions of the States of Hol- 
land, 1596-1600 


Now [volume] no. 25. Contri- 
butions to the Nouvelles, 1639 
Now [volume] no. 26. Contri- 
butions to the Nouvelles, 1640 
Now [volume] no. 12. Matters 
relating to Grotius' position as 
Advocate-Fiscal, particularly 
letters of marque, piracy 
Now [volume] no. 15. The 
manuscript copy of the treat- 
ise De Imperio Summarum 
Potestatum Circa Sacra 

Now [volume] no. 27. Con- 
tains the contributions to the 
Nouvelles, 1641 

Now [volume] no. 22. Mater- 
ials for the official Nouvelles, 
1636 


Now [volume] no. 10. Con- 
cerns disputes between 
Groningen and Ommelanden, 
matters of pilotage, etc. 


Now [volume] no. 23. Contri- 
butions to the Nouvelles, 1637 
Now [volume] no. 9. Notes 
made during his tenure as 
Advocate-Fiscal 


Lot #81 
RA, Diplomatica Gallica 10 
Lot #81 
RA, Diplomatica Gallica 10 
Lot £43 
NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Sup- 
plement 11, 1.10.35.02.41 


Lot #71 
KB, Ms. 131 C21 


Lot #81 
RA, Diplomatica Gallica 10 


Lot #81 
RA, Diplomatica Gallica 9 


Lots 483-84 
GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse 
Kerk, Mss. 414-415 

Lot £44 
NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Sup- 
plement v, 1.10.35.02.44 


Lot £45 
GAR, Access no. 33.01 (Hands- 
chriftenverzameling Rotterdam), 
Ms. 525; GAR, Access no. 1.01 (Oud 
Archief van de Stad Rotterdam), 
Ms. 2878 

Lot #81 
RA, Diplomatica Gallica 9 

Lot £43 
NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Sup- 
plement IV, 110.35.02.43 

Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief 
van de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2971 

Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief 
van de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2972 
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1778 Inventory Scheltema’s new volume Corresponding lots at the 1864 auc- 
numbers and descriptions tion and present locations of the 
of the volumes’ contents Mss. 

No. 17 Not auctioned in 1864 


Resolutions of the States of Hol- 
land, 1600-1605 

No. 18 

East Indian affairs, excerpts and 
various other manuscripts, very 
interesting 


No. 19 
Church affairs, excerpts and other 
rarities 


No. 20 

Resolutions [of the States of Hol- 
land], 1577 until 17 Oct. 1580 

No. 21 

Resolutions [of the States of Hol- 
land], 1580 until April 1587 

No. 22 

Excerpta 


No. 23 
Public letters and instructions 
No. 24 
Manuscripts etc., very curious 
pieces 


No. 25 

Several statutes and privileges 
pertaining to the province of Hol- 
land 


No. 6?! 

Embassy in England, also 

East Indian Affairs, several 
manuscripts, annotations of 
various kinds, very interesting, 
1604 etcetera? 


GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief 
van de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2973 
Lots #1-42 
NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Sup- 
plement 1, 1.10.35.02.40; UBL, Ms. 
BPL 2695 and Ms. BPL 917, ch. 11; 
GAR, access no. 33.01 
(Handschriftenverzameling Rot- 
terdam) Ms. 524c and Mss. 3366- 
3367; private collections? 
Lots# 46—70 
GBR Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, 
Mss. 38-41, 413, 416, 418, 553, 560, 
564, 566, 581—582, 932, 1220, 1359— 
1361, 1577-1578, 1598, 1771-1774 
Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief 
van de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2968 
Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief 
van de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2969 
Lots 483-84 
GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse 
Kerk, Mss. 414-415 
Not listed in the 1864 auction cata- 
logue; whereabouts unknown 
Lots #72-78 
UBL, Ms. BPL 917-922; UBA, Bib- 
liotheca Rosenthaliana, Ms. Ros. 
350: 1-2; EH, Ms. EH 48 A2 and Ms. 
EH 48 A5, inv.nos. 6, 8, 9 
Lot #79 
GAR, Access no. 33.01 (Hand- 
schriftenverzameling Rotterdam), 
Ms. 527 


1 Compare appendix 111. When Jean Baptiste Regouin compiled his own list in summer 1864, he 
may have retained Scheltema's volume number in this particular instance, and copied Schel- 


tema's description of the volume's contents as well. 
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1778 Inventory Scheltema’s new volume Corresponding lots at the 1864 auc- 
numbers and descriptions tion and present locations of the 
of the volumes’ contents Mss. 

No. 26 Now [volume] no. 20 Lot #80 


Several letters addressed to Hugo 
Grotius by learned men etc. 

No. 27 

Description of Holland, along the 
lines of Vaderlandsche Historie 
No. 28 

Resolutions [of the States of Hol- 
land] from 1587 until 1589 

No. 29 

Trial records of Pieter de Groot 


No. 30 

Letters written by Pensionary 
John de Witt to Pieter de Groot, 
including the replies 

No. 31 

A set of evil pasquils, etc., of the 
period 

No. 32 

Several Resolutions of the Dutch 
States General and other papers 
pertaining to Pieter de Groot’s 
diplomatic mission to France 


RA, Diplomatica Gallica 8 


Lot #85 
Whereabouts unknown 


Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief 
van de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2970 
Lot #91 
KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 39- 
40, 42, 44-45 
Lots 488-89 
RA, Extranea-samlingen 46 


Not listed in the 1864 auction cata- 
logue; whereabouts unknown 


Lots 488-89 
RA, Extranea-samlingen 46 


APPENDIX 3 


“Short Description of the Contents of the Enclosed 
Books, Volumes of Letters, Parchments with Seals 
Attached to Them, etc., Left by Hugo Grotius" 


Prepared for Christiaan Snelleman by Jean Baptiste Regouin (summer 1864) 
Peace Palace Library in The Hague, Ms. 14 


1 Jean Baptiste Regouin 


Hugo Cornets de Groot (1783-1864) was a resident of the village of Cuyck, close 
to the German border. The bachelor lived for many years in the ‘Golden Lion’ 
boardinghouse. His landlady was “widow Rijsow,” the mother-in-law of Jean 
Baptiste Regouin, a tobacconist in Cuyck. In their old age, both the landlady and 
her lodger moved in with Regouin and his wife. The tobacconist took posses- 
sion of the lodger’s entire collection of “books, parchments, manuscripts, etcet- 
era” following his death in February 1864. Allegedly, it was Regouin’s reward for 
nursing Hugo Comets de Groot during his final illness. Hugo Cornets de Groot 
did have a nephew, whom he designated as his sole and universal heir. Yet Karel 
Hugo van Diepenbrugge failed to challenge his uncle's generous gift to Regouin. 
In August 1864, Regouin sold the working papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter 
de Groot for seven hundred Dutch guilders to Christiaan Snelleman in Rotter- 
dam, his wholesale supplier of tobacco. In June 1865, he was paid one hundred 
Dutch guilders by Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg for a batch 
of papers pertaining to Pieter de Groot's eighteenth-century descendants.! 


2 "Short Description of the Contents of the Enclosed Books, Bundles 
of Letters, Parchments with Seals Attached to Them, etc., Left by 
Hugo Grotius" 


In July 1926, WJ.M. van Eysinga (1878-1961), Professor of International Law 
at the University of Leiden, wrote to Jacob ter Meulen to share his observa- 


1 PPL,Ms.14, items 4,6, 9; KB, Cornets de Groot archive 55, f. 15'—23', f. 297—30', 267-27", 247—255; 
BHIC, Memories van successie Boxmeer 1847-1927, toegangsnr. 554, inv.nr. 10, memorienr. 22. 
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tions on Ms. 14 at the Peace Palace Library. This valuable set of documents 
on the 1864 auction of Grotius’ papers had been donated to the library three 
months earlier. It was unclear to Van Eysinga whether “Short description” 
should be considered Regouin’s brainchild or simply a copy in Regouin’s hand 
of an inventory prepared by Jacobus Scheltema. Appendix 11 suggests that 
Scheltema’s list (no longer extant) must have differed in places from “Short 
description.” Van Eysinga was wrongfooted by Snelleman’s correspondence 
with Cornelis Petrus (C.P.) Tiele, also contained in Ms. 14. Tiele wrote to Snelle- 
man in late August 1864 that he would use the “present list, which seems to 
have been compiled by the learned Jacobus Scheltema,’ as his starting point 
for compiling yet another inventory of Grotius’ papers (see appendix 1v).? 
Regouin compiled "Short Description" based on the 1778 inventory and 
Scheltema's subsequent rearrangement of the manuscript volumes. He was no 
mere copyist, however, and tried to give approximate dates for the manuscript 
volumes. There can be no doubt that "Short description" is in his hand. Com- 
pare, for example, the spelling of the word “paket” (i.e, bundle) and the symbol 
used for the word "etcetera" in "Short description" and his letters to Snelle- 
man and Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg. The context is important here. 
Regouin first sought to sell the papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot in 
their entirety to Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg. The Dutch senator Louis 
van Sasse van IJsselt acted as a go-between. Van Sasse van IJsselt's letter to 
Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg of 14 June 1864 includes descriptions of a 
few manuscript volumes. These descriptions were clearly taken from a list pre- 
pared by Regouin. The only difference between Van Sasse van JJsselt’s letter 
and the list which reached Snelleman later that summer was the numbering of 
the manuscript volumes. Initially, Regouin did not differentiate between Gro- 
tius' working papers and those of his descendants. For example, the manuscript 
volumes documenting Pieter de Groot's embassies to Sweden and France were 
numbered #29, 30, 33 in the list shown to Van Sasse van IJsselt. Regouin re- 
numbered them as volumes £1-4 in the list prepared for Snelleman, thus sep- 
arating them from the twenty-eight volumes of Grotius' working papers.? 


3 Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg 


This distinguished civil servant was a great-grandson of Pieter Cornets de Groot 
(1684-1747), Drost of Bergen op Zoom, and the latter's second wife, Petronella 


2 PPL, Ms. 14, item 4. 
3 PPL, Ms. 14, item 6; KB, Cornets de Groot archive 55, f. 15—23", 29'—307, 267-27", 247-25". 
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la Fontaine. He made his career in the Colonial Service in the Dutch East Indies, 
and briefly served as Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1861. 

King William 11 of The Netherlands awarded the hereditary titles of “bar- 
onets” ( jonkheren) to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg and his 
brother in 1843. The siblings put together detailed documentation on their 
lineage and its claims of noble descent. Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van 
Kraaijenburg privately published a biography of Pieter de Groot in 1847, for 
example. He bought relevant genealogical materials at the 1864 auction of 
the papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot. Twice he negotiated with 
Regouin about the purchase of (parts of) the “collection of books, parchments, 
manuscripts, etcetera" in tobacconist's possession. In June 1865, he acquired 
from Regouin a batch of materials related to the Cornets de Groot family in the 
eighteenth century. 

His great-granddaughter Henrietta Sophia Maria Cornelia Cornets de Groot 
van Kraaijenburg and her descendants gifted the family’s impressive collection 
of manuscripts, printed books, etchings, engravings, and other Grotius memor- 
abilia to the Dutch Royal Library in 1926, 1983 and 2002.4 


4 My English Translation 


The list that Jean Baptiste Regouin prepared for Christiaan Snelleman in sum- 
mer 1864 appears in English translation in the middle column. It is juxtaposed 
with English translations of the 1778 inventory in the left column, and the cor- 
responding lots of the 1864 auction in the right column. 


1778 Inventory List prepared by Jean Baptiste Regouin for Chris- Corresponding lots at the 
tiaan Snelleman, summer 1864 1864 auction and present 
locations of the Mss. 


No.1 No.1 Lot #43 

Hugo Grotius, per- A folio volume, containing notes made in his NA, Collectie Hugo de 
taining to his affairs capacity as Advocate-Fiscal; important because of Groot, Supplement 111, 
as Advocate-Fiscal etc. the signatures found on the original documents; 110.35.02.42 


1600 or later 


4 Idem; KB, Cornets de Groot archive 2 Band xiv (2) f. 6777; KB, Internal Library Archive, 
no. 18.275; Thomassen, ‘J.P. Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg’ and 'Miniatuurboekenkist van 
Hugo de Groot’. 
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1778 Inventory List prepared by Jean Baptiste Regouin for Chris- Corresponding lots at the 
tiaan Snelleman, summer 1864 1864 auction and present 
locations of the Mss. 
No. 2 No. 2 Lot #82 


Swedish affairs, procopii 
and excerpta 
Manuscript 

No. 3 

Nouvelles excerpta, 
letters etc. of the year 
1636—in France 

No. 4 ut s[upra] 


No. 5 ut s[upra] 


No. 6 
Military affairs 


No. 7 

Manuscript of De 
Imperio Summarum 
Potestatum Circa Sacra, 
with notes and excerpts 
No. 8 

Nouvelles, letters etc. 
anno 1640, 1641 


No. 9 

Nouvelles on [the year] 
1630 

No. 10 

Excerpta 


Collectanea, used for [Grotius’] history of the 
Goths?; Swedish affairs; manuscripts, etc.; 1600 
or later 

No. 3 

Materials for the official Nouvelles; French corres- 
pondence; 1636-1638 


No. 4 

As above; it contains much of interest regarding 
the Battle of the Downs, 1639 

No. 5 

As above, 1640 


No. 18 

A mixture of documents, pertaining to [Grotius'] 
position as Advocate-Fiscal [of Holland], in par- 
ticular maritime affairs, piracy, etc., especially 
interesting because of the signatures, 1604 

No. 7 

Manuscript of Grotius’ treatise De Imperio Sum- 
marum Potestatum Circa Sacra 


No. 8 
Materials for the official Nouvelles; letters and cor- 
respondence; 1640-1641 


No. 27 
Materials for the official Nouvelles, 1641 
As above; 1636 


No. 10 
Illegible notes 


GBR, Collectie Remon- 
strantse Kerk, Ms. 2245 


Lot # 81 
RA, Diplomatica Gallica 9 


Lot # 81 
RA, Diplomatica Gallica 
10 

Lot # 81 
RA, Diplomatica Gallica 
10 

Lot #43 
NA, Collectie Hugo de 
Groot, Supplement 11, 
110.35.02.41 


Lot #71 
KB, Ms. 131 C21 


Lot # 81 
RA, Diplomatica Gallica 
10 


Lot # 81 
RA, Diplomatica Gallica 9 


Lots 483-84 
GBR, Collectie Remon- 
strantse Kerk, Mss. 
414—415 


5 Grotius, Historia Gotthorvm, Vandalorvm, & Langobardorvm ed. Vossius. 
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(cont.) 

1778 Inventory List prepared by Jean Baptiste Regouin for Chris- Corresponding lots at the 
tiaan Snelleman, summer 1864 1864 auction and present 

locations of the Mss. 

No. u No. u Lot #44 

Several disputes pertain- Materials pertaining to the difficulties between NA, Collectie Hugo de 

ing to the provinces Groningen and Ommelanden, to matters of pilot- Groot, Supplement v, 

of Groningen and age, etc.; several documents are unreadable; 1.10.35.02.44 

Ommelanden [dates] between 1500 and 1600 

No. 12 Lot #45 


Resolutions of the States 
of Holland, compiled 
during his tenure as 
Pensionary of Rotter- 
dam 


No. 13 

Nouvelles et pieces 

No. 14 

[Grotius] as Advocate- 
Fiscal. This belongs to 
no.1 


No. 15 
Resolutions of the States 
of Holland, 1590-1596 


No. 16 
Resolutions of the States 
of Holland, 1596-1600 


No.17 
Resolutions of the States 
of Holland, 1600-1605 


GAR, Access no. 33.01 
(Handschriftenverzamel- 
ing Rotterdam), Ms. 525; 
GAR, Access no. 1.01 (Oud 


Archief van de Stad Rot- 
terdam), Ms. 2878 

No. 13 Lot # 81 

Sources for the official Nouvelles, 1637 RA, Diplomatica Gallica 9 

No. 14 Lot #43 

Notes taken in his capacity as Advocate-Fiscal; NA, Collectie Hugo de 

important because of the signatures found on the Groot, Supplement rv, 

original documents; the annotations by Grotius 1.10.35.02.43 

are clearly aide-mémoires. 

No.15 Not auctioned in 1864 

Scribal copies of the Resolutions of the States of GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud 

Holland, 1590-1596 Archief van de Stad Rot- 
terdam), Ms. 2971 

No. 16 Not auctioned in 1864 

As above, 1596-1600 GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud 
Archief van de Stad Rot- 
terdam), Ms. 2972 

No.17 Not auctioned in 1864 

As above, 1600-1603 GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud 

These volumes are very large and bulky, and Archief van de Stad Rot- 

contain a variety of very remarkable original doc- terdam), Ms. 2973 


uments, compiled by the Pensionary of Rotterdam 
and annotated by Johan and Elias van Olden- 
barnevelt.® The biography of Grotius [written 

by Caspar Brandt and Adriaan van Cattenburgh] 
hints at the existence of these volumes, which 
could therefore be of great importance for the 
town clerk's office in Rotterdam. 


6 Elias van Oldenbarnevelt (1557-1612) was the brother of Johan van Oldenbarnevelt. He served 
as Pensionary of Rotterdam from 1586 until his death in 1612. 
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1778 Inventory List prepared by Jean Baptiste Regouin for Chris- Corresponding lots at the 
tiaan Snelleman, summer 1864 1864 auction and present 
locations of the Mss. 
No. 18 No. 6 Lots£1-42 


East Indian affairs, 
excerpts and various 
other manuscripts, very 
interesting 


No. 19 
Church affairs, excerpts 
and other rarities 


Papers pertaining to the United Dutch East India 
Company, particularly the differences with 
England. [The volume] contains several very 
remarkable documents on the history of the 
Company, including intercepted letters—with 
the Portuguese seal attached—of Philip 111 of 
Spain, along with the [Dutch] translations. [The 
volume comprises, ] moreover, an official his- 
tory in Grotius’ hand regarding the right of the 
Hollanders against the Portuguese. Documents 
regarding the Moluccas. Also, all the papers of 
[Grotius'] embassy to England, in the company 
of [Reynier] Pauw, J[acob] Boreel and D[irck] 
Meerman, including many drafts and minutes. 
Deliberations regarding the amendment of the 
[voc] charter. These materials are of national 
importance because they prove conclusively that 
Grotius rendered the voc the greatest possible 
service. 1604-1607 


No. 25 

Embassy in England, also East Indian Affairs, sev- 

eral manuscripts, annotations of various kinds, 

very interesting, 1604 etc. 

No. 19 

A set of papers pertaining to the political and 

religious troubles in 1618; must rank among the 

more important documents in this collection [of 
manuscripts], on the grounds that they contain 

a great deal of information on the furtherance of 

religious peace and conciliation. 

1) Right at the top is a very important document, 
with several corrections by Oldenbarnevelt 
and Grotius? 

2) followed by a series of commonplaces in favor 
of religious unity 


NA, Collectie Hugo de 
Groot, Supplement 1, 
1.10.35-02.40; UBL, 

Ms. BPL 2695 and Ms. 
BPL 917, ch. 11; GAR, 
access no. 33.01 
(Handschriftenverzame- 
ling Rotterdam) Ms. 524c 
and Mss. 3366-3367; 
private collections? 


Lots£ 46—70 
GBR, Collectie Remon- 
strantse Kerk, Mss. 38-41, 
413, 416, 418, 553, 560, 564, 
566, 581—582, 932, 1220, 
1359-1361, 1577-1578, 
1598, 1771-1774 


7 GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, Ms. 40 f. 1": Jacobus Scheltema wrote in the left margin of 
f. 1r that “the superscript and annotations are in the hand of Oldenbarnevelt”. Another person 
(Regouin?) added in pencil: *and [in the hand of] Grotius." 
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1778 Inventory List prepared by Jean Baptiste Regouin for Chris- Corresponding lots at the 
tiaan Snelleman, summer 1864 1864 auction and present 
locations of the Mss. 


3) a Latin translation of the most important doc- 

uments, for the benefit of the King of England 

4) Papers of Boissise,® including letters [sent 

to Oldenbarnevelt], which Oldenbarnevelt 

handed over on the day of [his] execution. 

5) Correspondence with English theologians 

about these and other affairs. The letters are 

on the whole remarkable. 

6) Avery remarkable document on events in the 

province of Utrecht, containing information 

about the people involved in political develop- 

ments. It was sent to Grotius while he lived in 

Paris. The tone is sharp. But it contains many 

particulars. 

[a] draft proposal for [the calling of] a Synod 

[of the Dutch Reformed Church], annotated 

by Oldenbarnevelt and Grotius. Gerard Brandt 

diligently consulted this volume while writ- 

ing his History of the Reformation |Historie der 

Reformatie],? as shown by the annotations in 

his hand. 

No. 20 No. 20 Not auctioned in 1864 
Resolutions [of the Scribal copies of the Resolutions of the States of GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud 
States of Holland],1577 Holland, 1577-1580 [crossed out: 1580-1587] Archief van de Stad Rot- 
until 17 Oct. 1580 terdam), Ms. 2968 


-1 
— 


8 The French diplomat Jean Robert de Thumery (1549-1622), sieur de Boissise, was sent to 
The Hague in July 1618 to mediate in the political and religious conflict convulsing the 
Dutch Republic. However, he could not prevent Oldenbarnevelt's arrest, imprisonment, 
and execution. 

9 While an exile in Paris, Grotius borrowed source materials from Adriaan Hogerbeets 
regarding Maurice of Nassau's coup d'état in Utrecht in summer 1618 (i.e., the Stadtholder 
dismissed the waardgelders and made personnel changes in the city and provincial gov- 
ernments). Adriaan's father, Rombout Hogerbeets, had been Pensionary of Leiden, a close 
political ally of Oldenbarnevelt and Grotius, and a prisoner at Loevestein Castle alongside 
the latter. Grotius undoubtedly had copies made of the source materials before returning 
these to Adriaan Hogerbeets in January 1629. See BW 1v no. 1375 (A. Hogerbeets to Hugo 
Grotius, 10 March 1629). 

10 Gerard Brandt, Historie der Reformatie en andere kerkelyke geschiedenissen in en ontrent 
de Nederlanden, 4 vols. (Amsterdam: Rieuwertsz and Boom 1671, 1674, and 1704). 
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No. 21 No. 21 Not auctioned in 1864 

Resolutions [of the As above, 1586-1587 GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud 

States of Holland], 1580 Archief van de Stad Rot- 

until April 1587 terdam), Ms. 2969 

No. 22 No. 22 Lots 483-84 

Excerpta Illegible annotations GBR, Collectie Remon- 
strantse Kerk, Mss. 
414—415 

No. 23 No. 23 Not listed in the 1864 auc- 

Public letters and Public letters and instructions, 1616 tion catalogue; whereabouts 

instructions unknown 

No. 24 No. 24 Lots #72—78 


Manuscripts etc., very ^ Collectanea Emeraria,!! including 


curious pieces 


No. 25 


1) several documents of greater and lesser 
importance—the first one belongs to the great 
work De Jure Belli ac Pacis, 

2) documents pertaining to the Portuguese Jews, 
including regulations for their settlement [in 
the Dutch Republic]. These documents are 
of great importance for anybody wishing to 
research the way in which the Portuguese Jews 
were admitted here. It is interesting to see that 
they were called New Christians in the placard 
of Emperor Charles v.3 


Several statutes and 
privileges pertaining to 
the province of Holland 


11 


12 


13 


UBL, Ms. BPL 917-922 


UBA, Bibliotheca Rosenthali- 
ana, Ms. Ros. 350: 1-2; EH, 
Ms. EH 48 A2 and Ms. EH 48 
A5, inv.nos. 6, 8, 9 


Lot #79 
GAR, Access no. 33.01 
(Handschriftenverzame- 
ling Rotterdam), Ms. 527 


As pointed out by Henk Nellen, "Collectanea Emeraria" is best understood as a set of doc- 
uments regularly used by Grotius in his capacity as a lawyer and Pensionary of Rotterdam. 
The Latin term hemeresios (derived from the Greek hémera, meaning ‘day’) should be 
translated as “what can be done/made in one day.’ See F. Gaffiot, Dictionnaire Latin Fran- 
çais (Paris: Hachette Publishers, 1934) p. 740 and Charlton T. Lewis and Charles Short, A 
Latin Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1875, impression of 1975) p. 846. 

Not the manuscript of De Jure Belli ac Pacis, but of De Jure Praedae, currently Ms. BPL 917 


in Leiden University Library. 


Placards of 17 July 1549 and 30 May 1550, requiring New Christians to leave the Low Coun- 


tries. 
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1778 Inventory List prepared by Jean Baptiste Regouin for Chris- Corresponding lots at the 
tiaan Snelleman, summer 1864 1864 auction and present 
locations of the Mss. 
No. 26 No. 26 Lot #80 


Several letters addressed 
to Hugo Grotius by 
learned men etc. 


No. 27 

Description of Holland, 
along the lines of Vader- 
landsche Historie 


No. 28 

Resolutions [of the 
States of Holland] from 
1587 until 1589 

No. 29 

Trial records of Pieter de 
Groot 


Pertaining to Grotius’ position as Swedish ambas- 
sador in France. Contains many documents of 
importance: letters from the [Swedish] Privy 
Council, Chancellor Oxenstierna, encrypted cor- 
respondence etc. Special mention must be made 
of 1) two letters in the hand of Charles 1 of Eng- 
land, addressed to Queen Christina, 2) a letter 
written by the Elector of Brandenburg, 3) a letter 
written by Grotius to his son Diederik [i.e., Dirk], 
when the latter was attached to the Chancelor 
[Oxenstierna] as gentleman-in-waiting, as shown 
by the remnants of the direction!*— the pleas- 
ant prose and the expression of fatherly feelings 
make it a remarkable letter—4) a letter written 
by Christiaan 1v of Denmark, 5) a letter written by 
Johann Georg 1, Elector of Saxony, etc. 

No. 12 

A folio volume, consisting of scribal copies of the 
most important histories of Holland, in the vein 
of national history writing, 1577 to 1579 [in another 
hand: “copy of Hooft's Histories, books xi1-xv"]l5 
No. 28 

Scribal copy of the resolutions of the States of 
Holland, 1589 


No. 3 
A volume of documents, for and against Pieter de 
Groot, 1676. Trial documents, accusations against 


RA, Diplomatica Gallica 8 


Lot #85 
Whereabouts unknown 


Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud 
Archief van de Stad Rot- 
terdam), Ms. 2970 

Lot #91 
KB, Cornets de Groot 
Archive 39-40, 42, 44-45 


14 . Regouin made a mistake here. Grotius had tried to groom his eldest son, the lazy and 
headstrong Cornelis (1613-1661), for Swedish service. At Grotius’ request, Axel Oxenstierna 
included Cornelis in his retinue in the winter of 1635/36. The experiment was not a suc- 
cess. See BW VI nos. 2392, 2408, 2449, 2492, and VII no. 2523. 

15 . Regouin’s erroneous description of the manuscript resulted from his misreading of the 
author's surname, which he interpreted as a prefix (ie, "hooftgeschiedenissen"). Prob- 
ably, it was C.P. Tiele who first spotted the mistake and corrected Regouin. According to 
Tiele's list (see appendix rv), the volume consisted of “a manuscript copy of books x11-xv 
of Hooft's Dutch Histories." 
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tiaan Snelleman, summer 1864 1864 auction and present 
locations of the Mss. 
P. de Groot, the prosecutor's summation and sen- 
tencing demands, cross-examinations and replies 
given in front of the judge, etc. 
No. 30 Lots #88—89 
Letters written by Pen- RA, Extranea-samlingen 
sionary John de Witt to 46 


Pieter de Groot, includ- 
ing the replies 

No. 31 

A set of evil pasquils, 
etc., of the period 

No. 32 

Several Resolutions of 
the Dutch States Gen- 
eral and other papers 
pertaining to Pieter de 
Groot's diplomatic mis- 
sion to France 


No. 5? 

Documents pertaining to differences with Venice, 
1630-1640 

No.1 

A volume of diplomatic letters from Copenhagen, 
Dantzig, Hamburg regarding Denmark, Sweden, 
Holstein etc., March to May 1658, Dutch language 
No. 2 

A volume of letters and extracts from the register 
of resolutions of the Dutch States General pertain- 
ing to the Pieter de Groot's embassy to Sweden 
and France, 1668 until the beginning of 1672 

No.4 

Letters and documents, pertaining to Pieter de 
Groot's embassy to France, Sweden, and the Duke 
of Brunswick, 1668-1670 

No. 6 

Large parchment with seal attached: last will and 
testament of Hugo de Groot, Drost of the Mar- 
quisate of Bergen op Zoom, 173916 

No. 7 

Parchment with great seal attached: appointment 
of Pieter [Cornets] de Groot [1739-1786] as Head 
Forestor [opperhoutvester]!" of Holland and West- 


Not listed in the 1864 auc- 
tion catalogue; whereabouts 
unknown 

Lots 488-89 


RA, Extranea-samlingen 
46 


Lot #92 


KB, Cornets de Groot 
Archive 49, f. 56-59 


Lot #96 


KB, Cornets de Groot 
Archive 53, f. 38 


16 Regouin probably referred to the last will and testament of Hugo Cornets de Groot (1693- 
1738), burgomaster of Bergen op Zoom. It was his elder brother, Pieter Cornets de Groot 
(1684-1747), who served as Drost of the Marquisate of Bergen op Zoom. Both siblings were 
Grotius’ great-grandsons in the direct line. See Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn 
geslacht pp. 12-15. 

17 The Forestry Commission of Holland and West-Frisia (Houtvesterij van Holland en West- 
Friesland) granted hunting licenses and adjudicated any conflicts with respect to hunting 
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tiaan Snelleman, summer 1864 1864 auction and present 

locations of the Mss. 
Frisia, by the Prince of Orange Nassau, Hereditary 
Stadtholder, Hereditary Governor and Captain- 
General of the Seven United Provinces, 1 Nov. 1780 
No. 8 Lot£94 
Large parchment with great seal attached: KB, Cornets de Groot 
appointment by the Dutch States General of Hugo Archive 50, f. 32 
Cornets de Groot [1709-1777], burgomaster of Rot- 
terdam, as member of the Rotterdam Admiralty 
Board, 6 Nov. 1758 
No. 9 Lot£93 
Large parchment with seal attached: appointment KB, Cornets de Groot 
by the States of Holland of Hugo Cornets de Groot Archive 50, f. 31 
[1709-1777] as commissioner of the postal service 
of Holland and West-Frisia, 1752 
No. 10 Lot#95 
Large parchment with great seal attached: KB, Cornets de Groot 
appointment by the States of Holland of Pieter Archive 50, f. 31 
[Cornets] de Groot [1739-1786] as Rotterdam city 
councilor (Vroedschap). Letters from the registers 
of the fiefs of Holland, confirming him as Lord of 
the Manor of Bleijswijk, 13 Feb. 1777 
No.n Lot#97 
As above, Karel Hendrik Goedecke commissioned Whereabouts unknown 
as Captain etc., 1791 
No. 12 Lot#97 
As above, Willem Alexander Erich!8 commis- Whereabouts unknown 
sioned as Captain Commander, 1793 
No. 13 Lot#97 
As above, Willem Alexander Erich commissioned Whereabouts unknown 
as Captain of the [regiment of] Musqueteers, 1793 
No. 14 Lot#97 
As above, Cristoph Erich commissioned as Cap- Whereabouts unknown 
tain Commander, 1793 
in the province of Holland. Forestry Commission appointments were in the gift of the 
Princes of Orange. 
18 Willem Alexander Erich (1754-1833), a Dutch army officer, was the second husband of 


Neeltje van Dulmerhorst. Erich was probably the biological father of her son and daugh- 
ter, born in 1783 and 1785, respectively. Yet Pieter Cornets de Groot (1739-1786) had claimed 
the two children as his own, through his marriage to Neeltje a couple of months before his 
death. 
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No. 15 Lot#98 

As above, Willem Alexander Erich commissioned Whereabouts unknown 
as Captain in the regiment of Major de la Marche 

Orange Nassau, 27 July 1792 

No. 16 Lot#97 

As above, C. Erich commissioned as Captain by Whereabouts unknown 
Frederic, Duke of York, 1800, England 


APPENDIX 4 


A List of Grotiana Compiled by C.P. Tiele, at the 
Request of Christiaan Snelleman (August 1864) 


Manuscript no. 14 in the Peace Palace Library in The Hague 


1 ‘List of Grotiana Sent to P.A. Tiele’ 


Ms. 14 contains two copies of this list, numbered #25014* and #26621, respect- 
ively. The latter is the original, compiled by Cornelis Petrus (C.P.) Tiele in late 
August 1864 at Snelleman's request. The Remonstrant minister had brought the 
Rotterdam merchant into contact with Martinus Nijhoff in The Hague, who 
agreed to organize a public sale of the papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de 
Groot. It is no coincidence that the address of P.F. Bohm, a bookseller and 
publisher in Haarlem, is found completely at the bottom of document #26621. 
Bohm was the employer of the minister's younger brother, Pieter Anton (P.A.) 
Tiele, the foremost Dutch bibliographer of the nineteenth century. Nijhoff had 
asked P.A. Tiele to prepare the auction catalogue. Published as Catalogue de 
Manuscrits Autographes du célébre Hugo Grotius (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1864), it remains fundamental to our understanding of Grotius' material and 
intellectual legacy. 

C.P. Tiele included two sets of hand-written notes at the end of document 
#26621. One set alluded to a “small box" that contained “papers and documents 
pertaining to Pieter de Groot and other members ofthe family" Tiele noted that 
he had not changed the order of the materials, which remained identical to the 
one described by Regouin on “the old list" A second set of notes reveals that 
Snelleman held back six volumes of “scribal copies of the resolutions of the 
[Dutch] States General" (in fact, six volumes of resolutions of the States of Hol- 
land, 1577-1605) and “one volume of documents pertaining to the meetings of 
the States of Holland, 1616-1618.” In accordance with the minister's advice, the 
six volumes of resolutions of the States of Holland were not put up for auction. 
The volumes in question had been compiled for Grotius in his capacity as Pen- 
sionary of Rotterdam, which meant that the town of Rotterdam could claim 
them as its own. Johannes Hendrikus (J.H.) Scheffer, then deputy director of 
the Rotterdam Municipal Archives, visited C.P. Tiele in late August 1864 to put 
this point across, and even threatened to confiscate the materials in question. 
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It would take until 1886, however, before the six volumes entered the collection 
of the Rotterdam Municipal Archives. At that point, Snelleman demanded and 
received two hundred fifty Dutch guilders in return.! 


2 Christiaan Snelleman 


What do we know about the Rotterdam merchant to whom Regouin sold the 
papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot? According to Johan F. Snelleman 
(1852-1938), his father had been somewhat of a raconteur, who spent many a 
winter evening entertaining his children with anecdotes about his brief stint 
in the Dutch army. The author of the newspaper article ‘Hugo Grotius in de 
Tabak’ /‘Hugo Grotius, Tobacconist’ also recalled that his parents had received 
occasional visits from the local Remonstrant minister, C.P. Tiele. How had a 
wholesale trader in tobacco acquired seventeenth-century manuscript materi- 
als, though? He explained in the newspaper article that Regouin had been one 
of his father's bad debtors—‘“a very bad one.” The Cuyck tobacconist owed the 
Rotterdam merchant over five hundred Dutch guilders, in fact. It was C.P. Tiele 
who convinced Christiaan Snelleman to settle the debt by accepting Regouin's 
offer of the papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot. The auction of Novem- 
ber 1864 earned the Rotterdam merchant over a thousand Dutch guilders in 
clear profits (see appendix v1)? 


3 My English Translation 


The present table reproduces in English translation, from left to right, the 1778 
inventory, the list of C.P. Tiele (i.e, document #26621) and the corresponding 
lots of the 1864 auction. To correlate these materials, I used my own notes 
on Ms. 14 in the Peace Palace Library and on Cornets de Groot Archive 55 in 
the Dutch Royal Library. In addition, I consulted the following secondary lit- 
erature: Unger, ‘De Resolutien van de Staten van Holland van 1577 en 1578’; 
Smelt, ‘Beschrijving’; Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, 
second edition, ed. Van Eysinga and Noordhoff; Noordhoff, Beschrijving; Van 
Kleffens, 'Over zes brieven uit het bezit van Hugo de Groot'; Van Dam, 'Grotius' 
manuscript of De Imperio Summarum Potestatum circa Sacra identified". 


1 PPL,Ms.14, items 2, 3, 4, 5, 7,13; NNBW III, columns 1128,1129 and Iv columns 1332, 1335, 1336, Dr. 
Pieter Anton Tiele ed. Jinkes de Jong and Kosten; Geloof en Onderzoek ed. Cossee and Tjalsma. 
2 Idem; PPL, Ms. 14, item 9; Snelleman, ‘Uit mijn jongenstijd' pp. 637—643, 652-656, 665-670. 
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August 1864 and present locations of the Mss. 
No.1 No. 5-7 Lot #43 
Hugo Grotius, pertaining to his Three volumes, comprising NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supple- 
affairs as Advocate-Fiscal etc. ^ papers of the Advocate-Fiscal of ment III, 110.35.02.42 
Holland 
No. 2 No. 16 Lot #82 
Swedish affairs, procopiiand Part of the manuscript of [Gro- GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, 
excerpta tius’] history of the Goths? Ms. 2245 
Manuscript etcetera, and collectanea per- 
taining to it 
No.3 No. 8-13 Lot # 81 
Nouvelles excerpta, letters etc. Six volumes, containing contri- RA, Diplomatica Gallica 9 
of the year1636—in France butions to the official Nouvelles, 
1636-1641 
No. 4 ut s[upra] No. 8-13 Lot # 81 
Six volumes, containing contri- RA, Diplomatica Gallica 10 
butions to the official Nouvelles, 
1636-1641 
No. 5 ut s[upra|] No. 8-13 Lot # 81 
Six volumes, containing contri- RA, Diplomatica Gallica 10 
butions to the official Nouvelles, 
1636-1641 
No. 6 No. 5-7 Lot #43 
Military affairs Three volumes, comprising NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supple- 
papers of the Advocate-Fiscal of ment II, 110.35.02.41 
Holland 
No. 7 No. 15 Lot#71 
Manuscript of De Imperio One volume, containing the KB, Ms. 131 C21 


Summarum Potestatum Circa manuscript of De Imperio Sum- 
Sacra, with notes and excerpts marum Potestatum Circa Sacra 


No.8 No. 8-13 Lot£81 

Nouvelles, letters etc. anno Six volumes, containing contri- RA, Diplomatica Gallica 10 

1640, 1641 butions to the official Nouvelles, 
1636-1641 

No. 9 No. 8-13 Lot # 81 

Nouvelles on [the year] 1630 Six volumes, containing contri- RA, Diplomatica Gallica 9 
butions to the official Nouvelles, 
1636-1641 

No. 10 No. 18 Lots 483-84 

Excerpta One volume, containing theolo- GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, 
gical excerpts Mss. 414—415 


3 Grotius, Historia Gotthorvm, Vandalorvm, & Langobardorvm ed. Vossius. 
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1778 Inventory List prepared by C.P. Tiele, late Corresponding lots at the 1864 auction 
August 1864 and present locations of the Mss. 

No. u No. 3 Lot #44 


Several disputes pertaining to 
the provinces of Groningen 
and Ommelanden 


No. 12 

Resolutions of the States of 
Holland, compiled during his 
tenure as Pensionary of Rotter- 
dam 


No. 13 
Nouvelles et pieces 


No. 14 
[Grotius] as Advocate-Fiscal. 
This belongs to no. 1 


No. 15 

Resolutions of the States of 
Holland, 1590-1596 

No. 16 

Resolutions of the States of 
Holland, 1596-1600 

No.17 

Resolutions of the States of 
Holland, 1600-1605 

No. 18 

East Indian affairs, excerpts 
and various other manuscripts, 
very interesting 


No. 19 
Church affairs, excerpts and 
other rarities 


One volume of papers pertain- 
ing to the difficulties between 
Groningen and Ommelanden, 
to matters of pilotage, etc. 

[C.P. Tiele noted at the bot- 
tom of his list that Snelleman 
retained “one volume of doc- 
uments pertaining to the 
meetings of the States of Hol- 
land, 1616-1618.” Yet the volume 
in question was sold at auction 
in November 1864. | 

No. 8-13 

Six volumes, containing contri- 
butions to the official Nouvelles, 
1636-1641 

No. 5-7 

Three volumes, comprising 
papers of the Advocate-Fiscal of 
Holland 


No. 2 

Documents related to the 
embassy to England and the 
Dutch East India Company. 


No. 4 
Papers pertaining to political 
and religious affairs before 1618. 


NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supple- 
ment v, 1.10.35.02.44 


Lot £45 
GAR, Access no. 33.01 (Handschriften- 
verzameling Rotterdam), Ms. 525; 
GAR, Access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van 
de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2878 


Lot # 81 
RA, Diplomatica Gallica 9 


Lot #43 
NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supple- 
ment IV, 110.35.02.43 


Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van 
de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2971 

Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van 
de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2972 

Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van 
de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2973 

Lots£1-42 
NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Sup- 
plement 1, 110.35.02.40; UBL, Ms. 
BPL 2695 and Ms. BPL 917, ch. 11; GAR, 
access no. 33.01 
(Handschriftenverzameling Rotter- 
dam) Ms. 524c and Mss. 3366-3367; 
private collections? 

Lots# 46—70 
GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, 
Mss. 38—41, 413, 416, 418, 553, 560, 564, 
566, 581—582, 932, 1220, 1359-1361, 
1577-1578, 1598, 1771-1774 
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1778 Inventory List prepared by C.P. Tiele, late Corresponding lots at the 1864 auction 
August 1864 and present locations of the Mss. 

No. 20 Not auctioned in 1864 


Resolutions [of the States of 
Holland], 1577 until 17 Oct. 
1580 

No. 21 

Resolutions [of the States of 
Holland], 1580 until April 1587 
No. 22 

Excerpta 


No. 23 
Public letters and instructions 
No. 24 
Manuscripts etc., very curious 
pieces 


No. 25 

Several statutes and privileges 
pertaining to the province of 
Holland 

No. 26 

Several letters addressed to 
Hugo Grotius by learned men 
etc. 

No. 27 

Description of Holland, along 
the lines of Vaderlandsche His- 
torie [i.e., history of the Dutch 
patria] 


No. 28 
Resolutions [of the States of 
Holland] from 1587 until 1589 


No. 19 

One volume, containing theo- 
logical excerpts; at the end 

a list of books published in 

the United Provinces in 1639, 
including Catholic and Remon- 
strant treatises etcetera 


No. 17 

The manuscript of De Jure Belli 
ac Pacis,* and documents and 
collectanea pertaining to it 


No. 1 

One volume, comprising cop- 
ies etcetera of the statutes and 
privileges of Holland 

No. 14 

One volume, containing letters 
and other documents related to 
the Swedish legation in France 
No. 20 

One volume, containing a 
manuscript copy of books 
XII-XV of Hooft's Dutch His- 
tories [“Hoofts Nederlandsche 
Geschiedenissen” | 


GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van 
de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2968 


Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van 
de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2969 

Lots 483-84 
GBR, Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk, 
Mss. 414-415 


Not listed in the 1864 auction catalogue; 

unknown whereabouts 

Lots £72—78 
UBL, Ms. BPL 917—922; UBA, Biblio- 
theca Rosenthaliana, Ms. Ros. 350: 
1-2; EH, Ms. EH 48 A2 and Ms. EH 48 
A5, inv. nos. 6, 8, 9 

Lot #79 
GAR, Access no. 33.01 (Handschriften- 
verzameling Rotterdam), Ms. 527 


Lot #80 
RA, Diplomatica Gallica 8 


Lot #85 
Whereabouts unknown 


Not auctioned in 1864 
GAR, access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van 
de Stad Rotterdam), Ms. 2970 


4 In fact, the autograph of De Jure Praedae, now Ms. BPL 917 in Leiden University Library. 
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1778 Inventory List prepared by C.P. Tiele, late Corresponding lots at the 1864 auction 
August 1864 and present locations of the Mss. 
No. 29 Lot #91 
Trial records of Pieter de Groot KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 39-40, 
42, 44-45 
No. 30 Lots 488-89 


Letters written by Pension- 
ary John de Witt to Pieter de 
Groot, including the replies 
No. 31 

A set of evil pasquils, etc., of 
the period 

No. 32 

Several Resolutions of the 
Dutch States General and 
other papers pertaining to 
Pieter de Groot’s diplomatic 
mission to France 


RA, Extranea-samlingen 46 
Not listed in the 1864 auction catalogue; 
whereabouts unknown 


Lots #88-89 
RA, Extranea-samlingen 46 
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The Auction of the Working Papers of Hugo Grotius 
and Pieter de Groot: Bid Prices, Strike Prices, and 
Horse Trading Behind the Scenes (November 1864) 


1 Of Prices, Bidders, and Buyers 


The present table is a (partial) reconstruction of the auction of the papers of 
Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot held at Martinus Nijhoff’s premises in The 
Hague on Tuesday evening, 15 November 1864. It lists bid prices, strike prices 
and the names of bidders and buyers. It also takes account of the horse-trading 
that went on behind the scenes, both before and after the auction—to the 
extent that it can be inferred from surviving records, of course. In compiling the 
table, I draw on a variety of sources: the existing secondary literature, original 
letters of (potential) buyers, and, most importantly, annotated copies of the 
Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes du célébre Hugo Grotius extant in Dutch 
University Libraries, which list the bid and/or strike prices and, sometimes, the 
names of bidders or buyers. 


1 In compiling the table, I relied primarily on the following annotated copies of Catalogue de 
Manuscrits Autographes du célèbre Hugo Grotius: UBA, Ms. KvB Nv 2043, UBL Ms. 1496 F34, 
UBN Ms. Br. 893, and KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 14 and Verzameling Catalogi Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek no. 5070. We know the names of the owners of two of these annotated copies: 


1. the copy in Cornets de Groot Archive 14 belonged to Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van 
Kraaijenburg, 
2. Ms. 1496 F34 must originate with Frederik Muller, witness the hand-written annota- 


tions in ink, which record the lots sold on by Muller after the auction as well as the 
ones “left over.” 
I crosschecked the information taken from the annotated copies of the auction catalogue 
with the correspondence of, respectively, Frederik Muller and Martinus Nijhoff, found in PPL 
Ms. 14 and UBL, Bibliotheek Archief, M 19. In addition, I was able to research the corres- 
pondence of Gustav Klemming, Director of the Royal Library in Stockholm, and the letters 
exchanged between the Swedish Foreign Secretary and the Swedish ambassador in The Hague 
in autumn 1864. These materials are available at the Swedish Royal Library (KBs, Ep K 3:9:1 
and Ambetsarkivet E1 23, KB Handlingar 1864) and at the Riksarkivet (RA, Utrikesdepartemen- 
tet/Kabinettet for utrikes brevváxlingen Huvudarkivet (1681-1952) B1B:531 and E2D: 179). 
Finally, I consulted annual reports on the acquisitions of the Dutch National Archives, 
indexes to archival materials, biographical dictionaries and a range of secondary literature: 
Verslagen omtrent ‘s Rijks Oude Archieven xx, 1897 (The Hague, 1899); Smelt, ‘Beschrijving’; 
Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes de Hugo Grotius, second edition, ed. Van Eysinga and 
Noordhoff; Noordhoff, Beschrijving; Van Kleffens, ‘Over zes brieven uit het bezit van Hugo 
de Groot’; Van Dam, 'Grotius' manuscript of De Imperio Summarum Potestatum circa Sacra 
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The names of thirty bidders and their bid numbers can be found on the pen- 
ultimate page of an annotated copy (oblong size) of the auction catalogue in 
Amsterdam University Library (UBA): KVB Nv 2043. It is not possible to identify 
all bidders or to do so with absolute certainty—apart from the successful buy- 
ers, of course. Mr. “Tak” was probably Joannes Pieter Roetert (J.P.R.) Tak van 
Poortvliet, a scion of the elite of Middelburg. He had studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Leiden and then become a clerk of the Dutch Council of State. Mr. “De 
Visser" was the antiquarian bookseller A.G. de Visser in The Hague, a collector 
of historical prints and a correspondent of Frederik Muller. The public sale 
attracted just two foreign dealers: “John Lewis" and “M. Janneros,” about whom 
little else is known. I have not been able to identify bidder “31” It would have 
been nice to know how many people attended the auction, and why each of 
them was there. Still, the presence ofunidentified or little-known bidders made 
no difference to the outcome of the auction. The most important buyers were: 
a. the Amsterdam bookseller and auctioneer Frederik Muller representing 
the Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij (NHM) and private customers, 

b. Martinus Nijhoff, who acted on behalf of the Remonstrant Church in Rot- 
terdam, Leiden University Library, and himself, 

c.  J.H. Scheffer, deputy director of the Rotterdam Municipal Archives, 

d. H.L. Smits, a bookseller and publisher in The Hague (in business 1853- 
1898), who had been commissioned by the Swedish government to obtain 
lots 80-81 and 88, 

e. Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, who purchased lots 88- 
98 for his collection of family papers. 


2 Horse-Trading Behind the Scenes 


Nijhoff already came to an understanding with important buyers prior to the 
public sale. The horse-trading behind the scenes continued and even intens- 
ified after the auction, with documents changing hands several times. For 
example, Muller was not successful in reselling all his purchases to Dutch pub- 
lic collections, and, over the years, passed on several of these to private custom- 
ers. This can make it difficult to trace the documents' present whereabouts. 

A good example of Nijhoff's business strategy is what happened to Volume 1, 
subdivided into forty-two lots at the auctioneer's instigation. As soon as it 


identified’; Boele van Hensbroek, ‘Levensbericht van Martinus Nijhoff’; NN BW 1 columns 786- 
787, 1 columns 957-958, 1010, and Iv, columns 1295-1297; Frederik Muller (1817-1881): Leven en 
Werken ed. Keyser, Heijbroek and Verheul pp. 69, 300; Buijnsters, Geschiedenis van het Neder- 
landse Antiquariaat pp. 55-66, 68, 79-88, 92-93. 
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became clear at the auction that these lots would yield a grand total of f 422.75 
if sold individually, he offered the entire manuscript volume for five hundred 
Dutch guilders to Muller, who had left a bid on the house. 

This was hardly the end of the story, however. With the permission of the 
NHM directors, Muller disaggregated Volume 1 and passed on individual lots to 
Leiden University Library, the Rotterdam Municipal Archives, and the Dutch 
National Archives. He also sold several lots to a Jewish customer of his in Am- 
sterdam, David Henriques de Castro (1826-1898). Still, he was left with a stack 
of unsold manuscript materials. For example, lots 1, 3 and 4 were auctioned 
by Muller & Co. in 1882. Their current whereabouts are unknown. The Dutch 
National Archives purchased lot 16 on this occasion and lot 19 at another public 
sale held by Muller & Co. in 1897. The remaining lots were probably sold on to 
unidentified private customers. 

What else do we know about the way Nijhoff conducted the auction? In the 
case of Volumes vii and 1x, both the Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam and 
Leiden University Library left bids on the house. Nijhoff sold Volume v11 in its 
entirety to the Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam for two hundred Dutch guild- 
ers once it became clear that the bids for the volume's component lots fell far 
short of that figure. In the case of Volume 1x, the bid prices of seven compon- 
ent lots came to f196.75 in total. The entire manuscript volume was then sold 
to Leiden University Library for f261. Deals were struck with minor bidders as 
well. Nijhoff reserved the manuscript of De Imperio (lot 71) for one of his train- 
ees, J.L. Beijers, for example. The Dutch Royal Library acquired it at the public 
sale of Beijers' estate in 1900. Nor can it have been a surprise to Nijhoff that the 
Swedish government purchased Grotius' correspondence as Swedish envoy in 
Paris, the newsletters sent to him there in the period 1636-1641, and several sets 
of documents relating to Pieter de Groot's diplomatic missions to Sweden and 
France (lots 80-81 and 88-89). In October 1864, the auctioneer had brought 
these materials to the attention of Gustaf Klemming, Director of the Royal Lib- 
rary in Stockholm. At Klemming's request, the Swedish Foreign Secretary had 
instructed the Swedish ambassador in The Hague to acquire the materials as a 
matter of national honor and, therefore, at all costs. 


3 How to Read the Table 


Lot numbers appear in bold completely at the left, followed by four columns 
of bid/strike prices, and three columns of names of buyers/bidders. I derive 
my information from the annotated copies of Catalogue de Manuscrits Auto- 
graphes du célébre Hugo Grotius listed in the top row. 
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Vol. 1 Bid or Strike Prices in Dutch Guilders 
(lots 1-42) 
UBL, Ms. 1496 UBA, Ms. KVB Nv UBN, Ms. Br. 893 KB, Cornets 
F34 2043 (oblong de Groot Archive 14 
(pencil marks in notebook, ink used 
margin) for marginalia) 
1-10 40 40 40 40 
11 60 60 60 60 
12 (34 pages) 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
12 (bis—11 pages) 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Subtotal: 101 Dutch guilders 
13 10 10 10 10 
14 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.25 
15 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
16 10 10 10 10 
17 8.25 8.25 10 8.25 
18 11.25 11.25 Hard to read 11.25 
19 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
20 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.25 
21 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 
22 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
23 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 
24 7-75 7-75 7-75 7-75 
25 15 15 15 15 
26 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Subtotal: 216 Dutch guilders 
27 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 
28 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
29 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
30 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 
31 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.25 
32 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
33 45 45 45 45 
34 50 50 50 50 


Subtotal: 370 Dutch guilders 
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Bidders according to Ms. 1496 F34 in 
UBL 
(pencil marks in margin) 


Bidders according to Ms. KVB Nv 2043 
in UBA 


Bidders according to Ms. 
Br. 893 in UBN 


Not listed Frederik Muller Not listed 
Leiden University Library Leiden University Library Leiden University Library 
Not listed Not listed Not listed 
Not listed Frederik Muller Not listed 
Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Not listed 
Kraaijenburg Kraaijenburg 

Dutch National Archives Dutch National Archives Not listed 
Dutch National Archives Dutch National Archives Not listed 
De Visser De Visser Not listed 
Scheffer Scheffer Not listed 
Not listed Scheffer Not listed 
Not listed Not listed Not listed 
De Visser De Visser Not listed 
Dutch National Archives Dutch National Archives Not listed 
Dutch National Archives Dutch National Archives Not listed 
Not listed Dutch National Archives Not listed 
Nijhoff Not listed Not listed 
Dutch National Archives Dutch National Archives Not listed 
Scheffer Scheffer Not listed 
Dutch National Archives Dutch National Archives Not listed 
Nijhoff Not listed Not listed 
Dutch National Archives Dutch National Archives Not listed 
Dutch National Archives Dutch National Archives Not listed 
Dutch National Archives Dutch National Archives Not listed 
Scheffer Scheffer Not listed 
Dutch National Archives Dutch National Archives Dutch National Archives 


Dutch National Archives 


Dutch National Archives 


Dutch National Archives 
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(cont.) 
Vol. 1 Bid or Strike Prices in Dutch Guilders 
(lots 1-42) 
UBL, Ms. 1496 UBA, Ms. KVB Nv UBN, Ms. Br. 893 KB, Cornets 
F34 2043 (oblong de Groot Archive 14 
(pencil marks in notebook, ink used 
margin) for marginalia) 
35-37 12 12 12? 12 
38 4 4 4 4 
39-40 5 5 5 5 
41 30 30 30 30 
42 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Bids for Bids for Bids for individual lots 
individual lots individual lots allegedly add up to 322.75 
allegedly add up allegedly addup Dutch guilders [in fact, 


to 423.75 Dutch 
guilders [in fact, 
422.75] 


to 423.75 Dutch 
guilders [in fact, 
422.75] 


Vol. 1 sold for 500 
Dutch guilders 
[to Frederik 
Muller] 


422.75] 


Volume 1 sold for 500 Dutch 
guilders [to Frederik Muller] 
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Bidders according to Ms. 1496 F34 in 
UBL 
(pencil marks in margin) 


Bidders according to Ms. KVB Nv 2043 
in UBA 


Bidders according to Ms. 
Br. 893 in UBN 


Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van 
Kraaijenburg 

Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van 
Kraaijenburg 

Dutch National Archives 

Dutch National Archives 

Not listed 


Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van 
Kraaijenburg 
Not listed 


Dutch National Archives 
Dutch National Archives 
Scheffer 


Not listed 
Not listed 
Dutch National Archives 


Not listed 
Not listed 
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Vol. r1-v11 Bid or Strike Prices in Dutch Guilders 
(lots 43-70) 
UBL, Ms. 1496 F34 UBA, Ms. KVB Nv UBN, KB, Cornets de Groot 
(pencil marks in 2043 (oblong Ms. Br. 893 Archive 14 
margin) notebook, ink used 


for marginalia) 


43 16.50 16.50 Hard to read 16.502 
44 5 5 5 53 
45 20 20 20 204 
46 Not listed 5 5 5 

47 Not listed 3 3 3 

48 1 1 1 1 

49 1 1 1 1 
50-52 2.50 2.50 2.50? 2.50 
53 7.25 7.25 7.25? 7.25 
54 Not listed 1.25 1.25? 1.25 
55 Not listed 1 1 1 

56 25 25 25 25 

57 4 4 4 4 

58 4 4 14? 4 

59 6 6 6 6 
60-61 5 5 5 


5 
Subtotal: 66 Dutch guilders 
[for lots 46—70] 


2 The same price for lot 43 is found in PPL Ms. 14 (item 17) and in KB, Verzameling Catalogi 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek no. 5070, p. 8. 

3 The same price for lot 44 is found in PPL Ms. 14 (item 17) and in KB, Verzameling Catalogi 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek no. 5070, p. 9. 

4 The same price for lot 45 is found in PPL Ms. 14 (item 17) and in KB, Verzameling Catalogi 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek no. 5070, p. 9. 
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Bidders according to UBL 1496 F34 Bidders according to UBA KVB Nv 2043 Bidders according to UBN 
(pencil marks in margin) Br. 893 
Tak® Tak Tak 
Nijhoff Not listed Not listed 
Scheffer Scheffer Not listed 
Not listed Not listed Not listed 
Scheffer Not listed Not listed 
Not listed Not listed Not listed 
Not listed Not listed Not listed 
Not listed Not listed Not listed 
De Visser De Visser Not listed 
Not listed Levijs (Lewis?) John Not listed 
Not listed Not listed Not listed 
M. Janneros M. Janneros Not listed 
Not listed Not listed Not listed 
Not listed Not listed Not listed 
Not listed Not listed Not listed 
Not listed Not listed Not listed 


5 Joannes Pieter Roetert (J.P.R.) Tak van Poortvliet probably put in a bid on behalf of Daniel 
van Eck (1817-1895), MP. There is every reason to believe that the two Zeeuwen knew each 
other. Lot 43 became part of Van Eck’s valuable collection of pre-1800 manuscript and prin- 
ted materials relating to Zeeland history. The Dutch National Archives obtained it at a public 
sale of Van Eck’s collection organized by Nijhoff in January 1897. 
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Vol. 11-v11 
(lots 43-70) 


Bid or Strike Prices in Dutch Guilders 


UBL, Ms. 1496 F34 UBA, Ms. KVB Nv UBN, KB, Cornets de Groot 
(pencil marks in 2043 (oblong Ms. Br. 893 Archive 14 
margin) notebook, ink used 
for marginalia) 
62, 63 15 15 15 15 
64 6 6 6 6 
65 6 6 
66 3 3 3 3 
67 15 15 15 15 
68 4.50 4.50 4-5 45 
69 5 5 5 5 
70 Not listed 10 10 10 


Bids for lots 46—70 
add up to 130.50 
Dutch guilders 
Below it: 

"Nijhoff 200.00 
guilders” 


Volume vii sold in 
its entirety for 200 
Dutch guilders 

[to the 
Remonstrant 
Church in 
Rotterdam] 


Bids for lots 46-70 add up to 
130.50 Dutch guilders. 


Volume v11 sold for 200 
Dutch guilders 

[to the Remonstrant Church 
in Rotterdam] 


6 Nijhoff bought Volume vi! for f200 on behalf of the Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam. 
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Bidders according to UBL 1496 F34 Bidders according to UBA KVB Nv 2043  Bidders according to UBN 
(pencil marks in margin) Br. 893 

Not listed Not listed Not listed 

M. Janneros M. Janneros Not listed 

Not listed M. Janneros M. Janneros 

Not listed M. Janneros Not listed 

Bidder 317 Bidder 31 Not listed 

Not listed Not listed Not listed 

Not listed M. Janneros Not listed 

Not listed Bidder 31 Not listed 


7 Could this be bidder #30, i.e. the Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letterkunde (Society for 
Dutch Literature)? According to UBA KVB Nv 2043, there was no “bidder #31.” 
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Vol. viri-xvi1 Bid or Strike Prices in Dutch Guilders 
(lots 71-99) 
UBL, Ms. 1496 F34 UBA, Ms. KVB Nv UBN, Ms. Br. 893 KB, Cornets de Groot 
(pencil marks in 2043 (oblong Archive 14 
margin) notebook, ink used 
for marginalia) 
71 Not listed 15 15 158 
72 100 100 100 100 
73 10.25 10.25 10.25 10 
74 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.25 
75 5.25 5.25 5.25? 5.25 
76 15 15 15? 15 


Subtotal: [crossed out: 
161.50 Dutch 
guilders?] 146.75 


Dutch guilders!® 
77 40 40 40 40 
78 10 10 10 10 
Total bids for lots 72— Vol. rx sold in its Vol. rx sold in its 
78:196.75 Dutch entirety to Leiden entirety to Leiden 
guilders University Library for University Library for 
261 Dutch guilders 261 Dutch guilders 
Underneath 
"emvis[or: emcis?] 
261.00" 
79 26.00 26 26 26H 
80 180.00 180 180 180 
81 101 101 101 101 
8 The same price for lot 71 is found in PPL Ms. 14 (item 17) and in KB, Verzameling Catalogi 


Koninklijke Bibliotheek no. 5070 p. 12. 

9 The bid prices for lots 71—76 totalled f161.50. 

10 The bid prices for lots 72-76 totalled f146.50. 

11 The same prices for lots 79-89 are found in PPL Ms. 14 (item 17) and in KB, Verzameling 
Catalogi Koninklijke Bibliotheek no. 5070 pp. 13-15. 
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Bidders according to UBL 1496 F34 Bidders according to UBA KVB Nv Bidders according to UBN Br. 
(pencil marks in margin) 2043 893 

Not listed Not listed Not listed 

Leiden University Library Leiden University Library Not listed 

Muller!” Frederik Muller Not listed 

Muller Frederik Muller Not listed 

Muller Frederik Muller Not listed 

Nijhoff Not listed Not listed 

Leiden University Library Leiden University Library Not listed 

Nijhoff Not listed Not listed 

Scheffer Scheffer Not listed 

Smits,!3 Alexander Street [in The Smits, Alexander Street [in The Smits, Alexander Street [in The 
Hague] Hague] Hague | 

Smits!4 Smits Not listed 


12 


13 


14 


Muller mentioned the bid prices for lots 73, 74, 75 in a letter to Willem George Pluijgers 
(1812-1880), Director of Leiden University Library. He claimed to have offered f32.00 for 
the three lots, and to have been authorized, probably by David Henriques de Castro, to go 
as high as f40.00. The bid prices came to f 31.75 in total. See UBL, Bibliotheek Archief, M 19 
(Frederik Muller to W.G. Pluijgers, 28 Nov. 1864). 

H.L. Smits, a bookseller and publisher in Alexander Street in The Hague, bought lots 
80-81 on behalf of the Swedish ambassador in The Hague, Carl Fredrik Palmstierna (1823— 
1896). The same strike prices for lots 80-81 are recorded in a letter that the ambassador 
addressed on 16 Nov. 1864 to Ludvig Manderstróm (1806-1873), Swedish Foreign Secretary. 
See RA, Utrikesdepartementet/Kabinettet fór utrikes brevváxlingen Huvudarkivet (1681— 
1952) E2D: 179 no. 24. 

"Smits" is also listed as the buyer in the annotated copy of the auction catalogue in KB, 
Cornets de Groot Archive 14. 
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(cont.) 
Vol. VIII-XVII Bid or Strike Prices in Dutch Guilders 
(lots 71-99) 
UBL, Ms. 1496 F34 UBA, Ms. KVB Nv UBN, Ms. Br. 893 KB, Cornets de Groot 
(pencil marks in 2043 (oblong Archive 14 
margin) notebook, ink used 
for marginalia) 
82 69 69 69 69 
83 6 6 6 6 
84 5 5 5 
85 1 1 1 
86 2 2 
87-88 12 12 12 
89 17.50 17.50 17.50 
go 3.25 3.2515 3.75 
91 10 10 1016 
92 3 3 3 
93 5 5 5 
94 3 3 3 
95 Not listed 5 5 
96 Not listed 3 3 
97-98 1 1 


15  Thesame price is found in KB, Verzameling Catalogi Koninklijke Bibliotheek no. 5070 p. 15. 
16 _ There is a little circle next to lots 91-96 in the annotated copy of the auction catalogue in 
KB, Cornets de Groot Archive 14, probably to indicate that Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot 
van Kraaijenburg had been successful in acquiring these lots. The same prices for lots 
91-98 (apart from lot 96) are found in KB, Verzameling Catalogi Koninklijke Bibliotheek 


nO. 5070 p. 15. 
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Bidders according to UBL 1496 F34 Bidders according to UBA KVB Nv 


Bidders according to UBN Br. 


(pencil marks in margin) 2043 893 
Nijhoff (Bidder 2917) Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam Not listed 
Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam Not listed 
Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam Not listed 
Not listed Bidder 31 Not listed 
Not listed Bidder 31 
Not listed Smits!8 Not listed 
Smits Smits Not listed 
F. Muller F. Muller Not listed 
Not listed Bidder 2819 Not listed 
Not listed Bidder 28 Not listed 
Not listed Bidder 28 Not listed 
Not listed Bidder 28 Not listed 
Not listed Bidder 28 Not listed 
Not listed Bidder 28 Not listed 
Not listed Bidder 28 Not listed 
17 Bidder 29 was the Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam, which bought lots 82-84. Nijhoff 
acted on behalf of bidder 29. 
18 Smits bought lots 88-89 on behalf of the Swedish ambassador in The Hague. The same 
strike prices are recorded in the ambassador's letter to Ludvig Manderstróm of 16 Nov. 
1864. See RA, Utrikesdepartementet/Kabinettet fór utrikes brevváxlingen Huvudarkivet 
(1681—1952) E2D: 179 no. 24. 
19 Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg. 
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The Auction Proceeds: The Final Receipt Sent to 
Christiaan Snelleman by Martinus Nijhoff 


The Hague, 1864! 
The Honorable Gentleman C. Snelleman in Rotterdam 
Receives from Martinus Nijhoff 


For the auction of manuscripts, 1864 


Manuscripts of [Hugo] Grotius 


Vol. 1 f | 500.00 
Vol. 1I-Iv f 16.50 
M f 5.00 
VI f 20.00 
VII f | 200.00 
VIII f 15.00 
IX f 261.00 
x f 26.00 
XI f 180.00 
XII-XVII f 101.00 
XVIII f 69.00 
XIX-XXI f 12.00 
Nos. 86-99 f 61.75 
[gross proceeds] f 1,467.25 


Fees deducted f 220.00 


[net proceeds] f 1,247.25 


1 PPL, Ms. 14, item 8 (the receipt is pasted into Snelleman's copy of the auction catalogue). 
The receipt should probably be dated 16 or 17 November 1864. Martinus Nijhoff included 
the same figures in his letter to P.A. Tiele of 17 November 1864 (Peace Palace Library, Ms. 14, 
item 17), and noted that he had sent a receipt to Snelleman already. 
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Grotius’ Working Papers as Rearranged by P.A. Tiele 


Roelof Bijlsma, Director of the Dutch National Archives,! drew up a list in 


November 1932 correlating the lots of the 1864 auction with the folio-numbers 


found in Supplement 1 of the Grotius Papers at the Dutch National Archives.” 
His list reveals that P.A. Tiele substantially rearranged Grotius’ voc papers to 
facilitate their sale as individual lots. Judging by the auction catalogue, Tiele’s 
aim was to put the papers in chronological order. 


Grotius’ Foliation Lots at the 1864 Auction 
90-102 [added in pencil: 91, 93,101] 40 
103-110 14 
1114 [added in pencil: 13] 15 


[pencil] 122-123 
[pencil] 127-129, 136 
137-152 

153-166 

[pencil: 1743176] 
184-238 [pencil: 1613 embassy] 
239-293 

294-432 

[pencil: 434-437] 
448-451 

452—456 

457-460 


16 [pencil] 


39 

38 

[pencil: part of 38] 

34 

41 

33 

[pencil: 19] 

21 

22 

23 

[pencil: lots 21-23 printed by P.A. Tiele 
in Bijdr. Hist. Gen. v1?] 


1 On Roelof Bijlsma, see W.S. Unger, ‘In Memoriam Mr. Roelof Bijlsma’, Nederlands Archieven- 
blad L11 (1948) pp. 27-30 and D.P.M. Graswinckel, ‘Roelof Bylsma’, Jaarboek van de Maatschap- 
pij der Nederlandsche Letterkunde te Leiden, 1950-1951 (Leiden: E.J. Brill Publishers, 1952) 


pp. 97-101. 


2 NA, Collectie Hugo de Groot, Supplement I (access no. 110.35.02.40). 
3 PA. Tiele, “Discours ende Advertentie,” Bijdragen en Mededelingen van het Historisch Ge- 
nootschap 6 (Utrecht, 1883) pp. 243-258. 
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(cont.) 

Grotius’ Foliation Lots at the 1864 Auction 
461-485 24 

486—510 25 

[pencil, erased: 511-523 | [pencil, erased: 26] 
524-531 27 


552—563 


564-587 


[pencil: lots 24-27 printed by Scheffer 
and Obreen in Rotterd. Historie Bladen 
III part 1 ‘Cornelis Matelief de Jonge’ |* 
29 

[pencil: printed De Jonge, Opkomst ]* 
30 


4 J.G. Frederiks, “Cornelis Corneliszoon Matelieff de Jonge en zijn geslacht,” Rotterdamsche His- 
toriebladen, 3e afdeling, 1e deel (Rotterdam, 1880) pp. 204-357; R. Bijlsma, “De discoursen van 
Cornelis Matelief de Jonge over den staat van Oost-Indië 1608-1610,” Nederlands Archieven- 


blad vol. 35 (19271928) pp. 49-53. 


5 De Opkomst van het Nederlandsch Gezag in Oost-Indië (1595-1610) ed. J.K.J. de Jonge 3 vols. 
(The Hague: M. Nijhoff Publishers, 1862-1865) Vol. 111 pp. 380-394 (‘Short Remonstrance’ of 


Jacques LHermite Jr., 10 Aug. 1612). 


APPENDIX 8 


Inheriting Ancestral Portraits and Papers: 
A Select Genealogical Chart 


Jan de Groot (1554-1640)! x Aeltje van Overschie (156131643)? 


| 
Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) x Willem de Groot (1597-1662) x 
Maria van Reigersberch (1589-1653)? Alida Graswinckel (1593-1669)* 
| 
Pieter de Groot (1615-1678) x Johan de Groot (1625-1678) x 
Agatha van Rijn (1627-1673)5 Maria van Leeuwen (1625-1669) 
| 
Hugo Cornets de Groot (1658-1705) x Maria de Groot (1657-1685) x 
Elisabeth Bastingius (1656-1738)® Frederik Wolphert van Overschie (1655-1727) 


Graswinckel des Villates & Van Boetzelaer families 


Pieter Cornets de Groot” (1684-1747) x 


1) Alida Brigitta Sandbergh (1685-1716) 2) Petronella de la Fontaine (1708-1754) 
| 
Hugo Cornets de Groot (1709-1777) x Johan Cornets de Groot (1736-1782) x 
Jacoba Elisabeth Noorthey (1718-1747)8 Johanna van der Gon (1749-1806) 
| 
Pieter Cornets de Groot (17391786) x Adriaan David Cornets de Groot (1768-1827) x 
Neeltje van Dulmerhorst (1751-1820) Louise C.J. Hora Siccama (1769-1851)? 
| 
1) Hugo Cornets de Groot (1783-1864) Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg (1808-1878) 


2) Jacoba Adriana Cornets de Groot (1785-1863) x 
Arnoldus Carel van Diepenbrugge (1773-1852) 


Karel Hugo van Diepenbrugge (1817-1889) and descendants 


1 This genealogical chart is based on a variety of primary and secondary sources: NA, Archief 
Van Zuylen van Nyevelt, 2.21.179.02, no. 65 (‘extract genealogy of the Cornets de Groot fam- 
ily’); Vorsterman van Oyen, Hugo de Groot en zijn geslacht; NNBW 1 columns 993-994 and 11 
column 1004; Beresteyn, ‘Fragment-Genalogie van het geslacht de Groot’; Nederland's Patri- 
ciaat 40 (1954) p. 94; Graswinckel, Geschiedenis van een Delfts Brouwers- en Regenten-Geslacht 
PP. 333-334; Engelbrecht, De vroedschap van Rotterdam pp. 326—327, 332, 357, 380; Nederland's 
Adelsboek 80 (1989) pp. 97-99 and 83 (1993) pp. 513-525. 

2 HugoGrotiusandWillem de Groot had three more siblings: Frans de Groot (1586-1604), Johan 
de Groot (b. and d. 1591), and Adriana de Groot (1592-1639). 
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Hugo Grotius and Maria van Reigersberch had seven more children: Cornelia de Groot (161— 
1687), Cornelis de Groot (1613-1661), Pieter de Groot (b. and d. 1614), Frangoise de Groot 
(1616-1617), Maria de Groot (1617-1635), Dirk de Groot (1618-1656), Francoise de Groot (b. 
and d. 1626). 

Willem de Groot and Alida Graswinckel had eight children in total, Johan de Groot being the 
eldest. 

Pieter de Groot and Agatha van Rijn had twelve children in total, only five of whom reached 
adulthood. Three daughters married well: Alida de Groot (1662-1751) became the wife of 
Arend Bisschop (1652-1697), a scion of the Delft political elite, while Johanna Catharina de 
Groot (1663-1729) married Thomas van Beresteyn (1647-1708), Lord of Maurik, and Adriana 
Jacoba de Groot (1666-1693) became the wife of Adriaan Prins (1663-1705), a scion of the Rot- 
terdam political elite. The present-day Prins and Van Beresteyn families are descendants of 
Pieter de Groot’s daughters. 

Hugo Cornets de Groot and Elisabeth Bastingius had seven children in total. Three sons 
reached adulthood. The two younger ones died unmarried and without issue. 

Pieter Cornets de Groot had two daughters and one son with his first wife. All three children 
reached adulthood. The eldest daughter, Jacoba Elysabeth (b. 1707), married George Christof- 
fel van Fabritius (b. 1701), Councilor of the Elector of Hannover. After the death of his first 
wife, Pieter Cornets de Groot married again and sired three more sons, only one of whom 
survived into adulthood. The latter became the grandfather of Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot 
van Kraaijenburg. 

Four more children were born and survived into adulthood: another boy, Jan (1745-1798), and 
three girls, Jacoba Maria (1741-1825), who married Paulus Gevers (1741-1797), Elisabeth (1742— 
1799), who married Cornelis Groeninx van Zoelen (1740-1791), and Adriana Maria (17461816), 
who married Jacob van Zuylen van Nyevelt (1739-1805). 

Adriaan David Cornets de Groot fathered three sons: Johan Hora Cornets de Groot (1796— 
1831), Hugo Cornets de Groot (1798-1847) and Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijen- 
burg. The lineage of Johan Hora Cornets de Groot died out in the male line in 1954. The lineage 
of Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg died out in the male line in 1923. 
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item 6 (J.B. Regouin to the firm of Snelleman and Pellekaan in Rotterdam, 31 Aug. 
1864) 
item 7 (C.P. Tiele to Christiaan Snelleman, 1 Sept. 1864) 
item 8 (an itemized bill of the proceeds of the auction of 15 Nov. 1864, pasted into 
the inside-cover of the auction catalogue) 
item 9 (carbon copy of Johan F. Snelleman, ‘Hugo Grotius in de Tabak’, Nieuwe Rotter- 
damsche Courant, 27 June 1925, and the following letters: Jacob ter Meulen to Wouter 
Nijhoff, 22 July 1925, WJ.M. Van Eysinga to Johan F. Snelleman, 29 March 1926, and 
Johan F. Snelleman to Jacob ter Meulen, 23 April 1926) 
item 10 ('Advertentien, De Nederlandsche Spectator, undated, but probably stem- 
ming from October/November 1864) 
item u (gift no. 88002, De Nederlandsche Spectator, 26 Nov. 1864) 
item 13 (gift no. 25014", i.e., ‘List of Grotiana dispatched to P.A. Tiele in the hand of 
Christiaan Snelleman, late Aug. 1864) 
item 14 (gift no. 25014*— Christiaan Snelleman, writing on stationary of the firm of 
Snelleman & Pellekaan, to Martinus Nijhoff in The Hague, 27 Aug. 1864) 
item 15 (Martinus Nijhoff to P.A. Tiele, 10 Sept. 1864) 
item 16 (Martinus Nijhoff to P.A. Tiele, 1 Oct. 1864) 
item 17 (Martinus Nijhoff to P.A. Tiele, 17 Nov. 1864, including an itemized account 
of the proceeds of the auction two days earlier) 
Minutes of the meetings of the directors of the Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij 
(NHM), 14 and 25 Nov. 1864 
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Two letters by Frederik Muller to the NHM directors, 16 and 25 Nov. 1864 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij to Jacob ter Meulen, 12 Feb. 1953 

Ms. Y4513 no. 517 (photocopy of the manuscript of Geloofs Voorberecht in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris) 


Royal Library (KB) 

Internal Library Archive, no. 18.275 (notarized agreement of 3 June 1926 between Lady 
H.S.M J.C. de Jonge, née Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg, and P.C. Molhuysen, 
Director of the Dutch Royal Library, regarding the transfer of the mahagony filing 
cabinet and its contents to the Dutch Royal Library, along with the book collection 
of Johan Pieter Cornets de Groot van Kraaijenburg) 

Ms. 75 D14 (second copy in the Visser Collection of documents related to Pieter de 
Groot's trial for high treason in 1676) 

Ms. 77 K 27 (‘Catalogus der verzameling van Handschriften, Oude drukken, Muntpla- 
caaten, zeldzame werken, redenrijkers, oud- en zeldzaamheden van wylen den Heer 
Mt J. Visser in het jaar 1810 voor de Koninklijke Bibliotheek van zijne Erfgenamen 
aangekocht en overgenomen’ a copy by J.J. de Wit of an inventory of the Visser Col- 
lection drawn up by P.R. Feith in 1810) 

Ms. 129 B124, Broeders gevangenisse sedert May 1620, eigenhandig geschreven door Mr. 
Willem de Groot (an autograph diary kept by Willem de Groot during his brother's 
imprisonment at Loevestein Castle) 

Ms. 129 B12.2, list of letters sent to Loevestein Castle, in the hand of Willem de Groot 
(published by H. Vollenhoven in Broeders gevangenisse pp. 157169). 

Ms. 129 B12.3, Staat en inventaris gemaakt bij Johan Hallingh, van de goederen, meube- 
len, huizen, heerlijkheden &c. van Mr. Johan van Oldenbarneveld, Rombout Hoger- 
beets, Johan de Haan, Hugo de Groot en Johannes Uittenbogaerd (inventories of 
the impounded goods and possessions of Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, Hugo Gro- 
tius, Rombout Hogerbeets and Johan de Haen, prepared by Johan Hallingh in 1619- 
1620) 

Ms. 129 B12.4, Manier van Procedeeren voor het Hof van Holland, Costumen en Ustan- 
tien in Rhijnland in criminele zaken, generale costumen van Holland: Renten, 
Leestinghe, & Confiscatie, Leenen, Costumen van Holland: en Zeeuw. steden, Dijk- 
rechten, Tolrechten, Aasdoms en Schependoms recht, officieren en collegien in Hol- 
land en eindelijk Notabilia quaedam in den Leenhove van Holland en in der vasallen 
Leenhove. Geschreven bij eene zeer bekwame hand en met aanteekeningen van 
anderen vermeerderd, speciaal met die van Hugo de Groot, wiens kennelijke hand 
op menigvuldige plaatzen voorkomt (De ordine et processu iudiciario ex observatione 
usus et stili Curiae Hollandiae, a compilation of different texts, copied out by various 
clerks and probably used by Pieter de Groot in the late 1630s as a reference guide for 
Dutch legal procedures) 
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Ms. 129 Bi2.5, Verzameling van 54 meest alle geschrevene stukken, zoo requesten 
met derzelver apostillen, als brieven van Prins Maurits, de Staten Generaal, rap- 
porten, declaratoiren &c. alle concerneerende de condemnatie van Mr. J. van Olden- 
barnevelt en H. Grotius, gedurende de detentie van dezen laatsten op Louvesteijn, 
waaronder veele stukken door Grotius eigenhandig zelf bijeenverzameld en met een 
kort register voorzien (“Stucken van oneenicheden van 1618 tot …”). Voorts ligt voor 
in dit boek een uitgebreider register van Mr. J. Visser (table of contents in Grotius’ 
hand; 54 documents in the Dutch language; letters, papers and pamphlets relating 
to the execution of Oldenbarnevelt, Grotius’ imprisonment at Loevestein Castle, 
his escape from Loevestein Castle and life in exile; letters, papers and pamphlets 
relating to the suppression of the Remonstrants in the Dutch Republic after August 
1618) 

Ms. 129 B12.6, ‘Stucken raekende d’autoriteit van de steden om burgers uit te setten 
ende questie met den twee hoven in Hollant, i.e., stukken rakende de auctoriteit 
van de steden, om Burgers uit te zetten, en de quaestie met de twee Hoven in Hol- 
land. Deze verzameling bevat 63 stukken, voor welke gevoegd is een kort Register, 
geschreven met de kennelijke hand van Hugo Grotius, welke dit werk verzameld 
heeft. Men vindt er in verscheide minuten van Memorien en Deductien &c. door 
Grotius zelfs opgesteld en geschreven, mitsgaders alle origineele brieven van de 
staten van Holland, derzelver gecommitteerde Raden, en beide Hoven van Justitie, 
alle rakende dat onderwerp (63 documents regarding the Holland towns' authority 
to deport their own citizens, consisting of original letters by the States of Holland, 
the Delegated States of Holland, the Court of Holland and Zeeland, and the High 
Court of Holland and Zeeland, along with summaries in Grotius' hand; a table of 
contents in Grotius' hand with a facing description of the volume's contents by J. Vis- 
ser). 

Ms. 129 B12.7, an eighteenth-century copy of the verdict of the Court of Holland and 
Zeeland of Oct. 1676 in favor of the financial claims of the “heirs” of Willem de Groot, 
in particular his eldest son, in their dispute with Friedrich Kasimir Kettler, "Prince 
of Courland" 

Ms. 129 B12.8, a deed of the States of Holland of 1616-1617, drawn up on parchment, 
granting Willem de Groot and his father, Jan de Groot, the right of collation with 
respect to a vicary in the St. Bavo Church in Haarlem, including a bleaching field 
outside of the town 

Ms. 129 Bi2.9, an eighteenth-century scribal copy of materials related to Pieter de 
Groot's trial for high treason, including the reply made to the public prosecutor by 
the defendant's lawyer, Simon van Middelgeest, and the verdict of the Court of Hol- 
land and Zeeland of December 1676 

MS. 130 F 5, f. 155. Orangist satirical poem on the Rotterdam city council, suggesting that 
Pieter Cornets de Groot suffered from the ‘French disease’, no date 
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Ms. 131 C21, De Imperio Summarum Potestatum Circa Sacra, a scribal copy in Grotius’ 
possession, with autograph corrections by GJ. Vossius and Grotius, circulated by 
Grotius among his correspondents in 1617 

Ms. 131 E 13 (album amicorum) 

Cornets de Groot Archive 1, 2, 8, 10, 14, 15, 17, 21-27, 31, 39-40, 44-45, 49, 50, 52, 53, 55, 
315, 441 

‘Inventaris Cornets de Groot Archief' (typescript in the Dutch Royal Library) 

Ms. Kw 78 C 4 (“Wonderbare vondt van Petrus Scriverius om aen de gevangen heeren 
Barnevelt, Hoogerbeets en de Groot te doen weten wat in hunne zaken gedaen 
wierdt") 

Verzameling Catalogi Koninklijke Bibliotheek 
No. 4375 (auction sale catalogue of the book and manuscript collection of the Van 
Limborch family, auctioned by Martinus Nijhoff in The Hague on 1-3 Dec. 1862) 
no. 5070 (annotated copy of the Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes du célébre 
Hugo Grotius (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1864)) 
no. 8253 (auction sale catalogue of the estate of David Henriques de Castro, April 


1899) 


Museum Meermanno—House of the Book (Dutch: Huis van het boek), formerly called 
Museum Meermanno-Westreenianum (MMW) 

Ms. 10 E 25 (book three of Grotius' Parallelon Rerumpublicarum, copied out in the hand 

of Jan de Groot, with notes and corrections by Grotius) 

Ms. 251/25 (Toussaint Woordhouder to Johan Meerman, 29 July 1805) 

Ms. 251/26—251/30 (Toussaint Woordhouder to Johan Meerman, 13 Aug. 1805) 

Ms. 251/31-251/32 (Toussaint Woordhouder to Johan Meerman, 1 Sept 1805) 

Ms. 251/33 (Toussaint Woordhouder to Johan Meerman, 13 Nov. 1805) 

Ms. $103 (H.W. Tydeman to Johan Meerman, Franeker, 2 Nov. 1810) 

Ms. $105 (H.W. Tydeman to Johan Meerman, Franeker, 9 Jan. 1811) 

Ms. 223/84 (David Johan Martens to Johan Meerman, 21 Aug. 1801) 

Ms. 223/97 (Johan Gerbrand van Mierop to Johan Meerman, 13 Oct. 1801) 

Ms. 224/97 (Johan Gerbrand van Mierop to Johan Meerman, Rotterdam, 4 June 1802) 

Ms. 227/133 (Jacques Lindblom to Johan Meerman, 12 Sept. 1805) 

Ms. 227/174 (Jacques Lindblom to Johan Meerman, 28 Nov. 1805) 

Ms. 228/8 (Jacques Lindblom to Meerman, 12 Jan. 1806) 

Ms. 228/22 (Jacques Lindblom to Meerman, 10 Feb. 1806) 

Ms. 228/38-39 (Jacques Lindblom to Meerman, 23 March 1806) 

Ms. 228/44 (Jacques Lindblom to Meerman, 2 April 1806) 

Ms. 228/86 (Jacques Lindblom to Meerman, 6 June 1806) 

Ms. 228/198 (Jacques Lindblom to Meerman, 7 Sept. 1806) 


Ms. 230/157 (Samuel Luchtmans to Johan Meerman, Leiden, 23 July 1802) 
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Ms. 235/220 (“a member of the Église Wallonne in Leyden" to Johan Meerman, undated) 

Ms. 238/148 (auctioneer P. van Braam to Johan Meerman, Dordrecht, 4 Aug. 1801) 

Ms. 239/264 (I. van Cleef to Meerman, 25 Dec. 1800) 

Ms. 240/509 (Jan Hinlópen to Johan Meerman, undated, but clearly written after the 
auction of Bondam’s manuscript collection in October 1800 and before the public- 
ation of Grotius’ Parallelon Rerumpublicarum Liber Tertius (1801-1803) ) 

Ms. 245/9 (A. Loosjes to J. Meerman, 23 Dec. 1800) 

Ms. 247/386 (Johan Meerman to Studium Scientiarum Genitrix, 8 Oct. 1781) 

Ms. 247/519-525, 527-536, 538-542, 547-552 (Jacobus Scheltema to Johan Meerman, 


22 May 1807, 20 Nov. 1808, 26 Dec. 1808, 29 Dec. 1808, 20 and 31 Jan. 1809, 4 and 
23 Feb. 1809, 25 June 1809, 7 July 1809, 21 Aug. 1809, 21 and 23 Feb. 1810, 9 April 1810, 
9 June 1810, 5 and 10 Jan. 181, 1 Feb. 1811) 

Ms. 248/327-328 (Willem Anne van Spaen to Johan Meerman, 31 Oct. 1801) 

Ms. 250/335 (J.W. te Water to Johan Meerman, Leiden, 13 Dec. 1800) 


Leiden, The Netherlands 

Leiden Municipal Archives 

Stadsarchief van Leiden (1574-1816) no. 3203 (documents on the States of Holland's 
staying of the public sale of the manuscript collection of David Flud van Giffen in 
1702) 


Leiden University Library (UBL) 

Archief van Curatoren (Archives of the Trustees of the University) 

— no.49 (minutes of the meetings of the trustees, 1864-1866) 

— no.138 (incoming and outgoing correspondence, 1864) 

— no. 203 (list of incoming correspondence, 1864) 

— AG inv. no. 169 (catalogue of the Vossius Collection compiled by Leiden librarians 
atthe turn of the eighteenth century) 


Archief van de Faculteit der Rechtsgeleerdheid van de Rijksuniversiteit Leiden, 1850- 
1979 

Correspondentie inzake de totstandkoming en verspreiding van diverse delen van de 
Bibliotheca Visseriana, 1921-1940, 1951-1953 (correspondence with authors, editors, 
publishers, and distributors regarding the Bibiotheca Visseriana book series, 1921— 
1940, 1951-1953) 

— Inv. no. 100 (WJJ.M. van Eysinga to F.C. Wieder, 28 May 1925; F.C. Wieder to WJ.M. van 
Eysinga, 29 May 1925 and 4 June 1925; P.C. Molhuysen to W.J.M. van Eysinga, 4 and 
17 June 1925) 

— Inv. no. 103 (WJ.M. van Eysinga's correspondence with G.N. Clark, 1925-1940) 
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Bibliotheek Archief (Library Archives) 
BA2 (Bibliotheeksarchief) 
(correspondence, 1924-1947) 
instellingen A-C 3 
(J. ter Meulen to F.C. Wieder, 4 April, 6 and 30 May, and 11 July 1925; F.C. Wieder 
to J. ter Meulen, 3 June 1925) 
Vp—Wa 3 
(James Brown Scott to F.C. Wieder, 16 March 1931) 
M13: list of incoming correspondence, 1864-1868 
M 19: Correspondentie met Boekhandelaren en Vertegenwoordigers (correspondence 
with booksellers) 
Frederik Muller to W.G. Pluijgers, 28 Nov., 5 Dec., 9 Dec. and 28 Dec. 1864 
DOUSA 80 1504 (Journaal BPL 1212500) 


BPL 114 C 1-4, Annotata ad Vetus Testamentum, Libros Apocryphos, Quatuor Evangelia 
(Grotius' annotations on the Old Testament, the apocryphal bible books and the gos- 
pels of Mark, Matthew, Luke, and John, in four volumes, with marginalia in Grotius' 
hand) 
digitally available at http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:2380324 

BPL 244-1, letters of Petrus Burmannus Secundus to L. van Santen, 17 June and 4 Dec. 
1777, 24 March 1778, and undated letters, nos. 1, 3, 11, 18, 22, 54 and 77 

BPL 917, De iure praedae commentarius, autograph 
digitally available at http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:274332 

BPL 918, Defensio capitis v Maris liberi, oppugnati a Guilielmo Welwodo, capite XXVII eius 
libri cui titulum fecit: Compendium legum maritimarum.— Hugonis Grotii Excerpta ex 
variis scriptoribus et scriptis iuridicis, autograph 
digitally available at http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:760206 

BPL 919, Over de rechten van de Vorsten van het Huis van Orange op het Prinsdom Orange, 
autograph (draft memorandum on Prince Frederic Henry's hereditary claims to the 
principality of Orange, written in 1636-1637) 
digitally available at http://hdl.handle.net/18874/item:375720 

BPL 920, seventeenth-century scribal copy of Ms. BPL 919 
digitally available at http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:849500 

BPL 921, De Pugna quae esse videatur Iustitiae et Legibus cum Aequitate et Indulgentia, 
autograph 
digitally available at http://hdl-handle.net/1887.1/item:851754 

BPL 922, Collectanea iuridica autographa: 1. de Iure Publica.—2. de Iure Attico.—3. 
Iuridica.—4. ex Oratoribus et rhetoribus.—5. Varia sed minoris momenti 
digitally available at: 

— BPL 9221de lure Publica 
http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/1tem:936830 
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— BPL 922 2 de Iure Attico 
http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:936931 
— BPL 922 3 Juridica 
http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:936972 
— BPL 922 4 ex Oratoribus et rhetoribus 
http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:936889 
— BPL 922 5 Varia sed minoris momenti 
http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/1tem:936804 

BPL 1886 (Jacobus Scheltema to J. Schonk, no date, and Scheltema to J.C. Mazel, 29 April 
1835) 

BPL 2494 (Jacobus Scheltema to an unknown correspondent, 15 June 1818) 

BPL 2657, Correspondentie Stichting Grotius-uitgaven (correspondence of the Society 
for the Publication of Grotius' Works) 

BPL 2695 (four letters written by Philip 111 of Spain and Portugal to Dom Martim Al- 
fonso de Castro, Viceroy in Goa, 1606-1607, including seventeenth-century Dutch 
and English translations, photographic reproductions made at the behest of E.V.E. 
Teixeira de Mattos in the late 1950s, and copies of the latter's transcriptions of the 
letters) 

Index Alphabeticus Virorum Doctorum quorum notas mss. necnon collationes libris typis 
impressis adscriptas servat 

MLTK 1106 (Jacobus Scheltema to J. Koning, 13 Feb., 24 Dec. and end of Dec. 1816) 

Ltk 1555-39 (Robert Fruin's personal papers) 

Papenbroeck (PAP) 2 (Cornelis van der Myle to Grotius, 29 June 1621) 

Papenbroeck (PAP) 3 (letters of Jan de Groot to his sons Hugo and Willem), particularly 
nr. 15 (written 12 Sept. 1621), 16 (written 2 Aug. 1621), 19 (written 12 August 1617), and 
nr. 20 (written Cal. Sept. 1617). 

Papenbroeck (PAP) 94, Historiae books 1-4, covering the years 1588-1595 
digitally available at http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:992017 

Papenbroeck (PAP) 9.2, Historiae books 8-19, covering the years 1599-1609 
digitally available at http://hdl-handle.net/1887.1/item:991848 

Papenbroeck (PAP) 10 Poemata (account book of Jan de Groot for the period 1582-1589, 
with Latin poetry by Hugo Grotius, 1601-1609) 
digitally available at http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:992097 

Papenbroeck (PAP) u1, Extracten uit de noch ongedrukte Historie van het Leven en Bedrijf 
des Heeren Huig de Groot (notes and extracts in the hand of Gerard van Papenbroeck, 
based on the manuscript of Caspar Brandt's unfinished biography of Grotius and 
other research materials in the biographer's possession) 

Digitally available at http://hdl.handle.net/1887.1/item:992155 

Papenbroeck (PAP) 1A, H. Grotii de Ipsius vita nonnulla 

digitally available at http://hdl-handle.net/1887.1/item:935640 
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Papenbroeck (PAP) 13 (P.C. Hooft to Joachim de Wicquefort, 4 April 1645) 

Brandt, Caspar, and Cattenburgh, Adriaan van, Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig 
de Groot (Dordrecht, 1727) 
Shelfmark: SEMREM 289 (with hand-written notes on the end leaves in the hand of 
J.T. Bodel Nijenhuis (1797-1872) and an envelope comprising more reading notes, a 
few short letters addressed to Bodel Nijenhuis, and newspaper clippings from the 
Algemeen Handelsblad of Aug. 1848) 

Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes du célébre Hugo Grotius (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1864) 
shelfmark: 1496 F34 (annotated copy) 

Grotius, Hugo, Annales et Historiae De Rebus Belgicis (Amsterdam: Blaeu, 1658) 
shelfmark: 766 G 10 (annotated by Gerard van Papenbroeck) 

Grotius, Hugo, Ode ad Illustriss. Comitem Henricum-Fredericum Nassavium Guilielmi 
(Leiden, 1595) 
shelfmark: 1498 D 23 (inscribed by Grotius to Janus Dousa) 

Scriverius, Petrus, L. Anncus Seneca tragicus (Leiden, 1621) 
shelfmark: 756 G 25 (probably owned by Abraham Gronovius in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; with some marginalia in Grotius' hand) 

Vossius Collection 

— C. Julius Hyginus Augustus libertus, Fabularum Liber (Basel, 1549) 
Shelfmark: 761 B6 

— Papinus Surculus Statius, Opera quae extant ed. Fr. Tiliobroga (Parijs, 1600) 
Shelfmark: 759 D8 

— Astronomica veterum scripta isagogica Graeca et Latina (1589) 
Shelfmark: 756 F2 

— lornandes, episcopus Ravennas, De Getarum, sive Gotthorum origine et rebus gestis 
(Leiden, 1597) 
Shelfmark: 756 Eg 

— L. Annaeus Seneca Cordubensis, Tragoediae ed. Janus Gruterus (1604) 
Shelfmark: 756 G22 

— Chalcidius v.c. Timaeus, De Platonis translatus ed. Johannes Meursius (Leiden, 1617) 
Shelfmark: 757 D 24 

— Fragmenta Poetarum veterum Lationorum (Henricus Stephanus, 1564) 
Shelfmark: 756 Gu 

— Joannes Stobaeus Sententiae (1609) 
Shelfmark: 760 A1 

— Dicta Poetarum quae apud Io. Stobaeum exstant ed. Hugo Grotius (Parijs, 1623) 
Shelfmark: 758 D20 

— Excerpta ex tragoediis et comoediis Graecis ed. Hugo Grotius (Parijs, 1626) 
Shelfmark: 756 D18 
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— Petrus Picherellus, vir doctissimus, Opuscula theologica (Leiden, 1629) 
Shelfmark: 754 C29 

— Paulus Diaconus, De Langobardorum origine et gestis (Basle, 1532) 
(shelfmark: 766 A9) 


Nijmegen, The Netherlands 

Nijmegen University Library (UBN) 

Catalogue de Manuscrits Autographes du célébre Hugo Grotius (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1864) 
Shelfmark: Br. 893 


Rotterdam, The Netherlands 

Museum Rotterdam 

Object 58941 (silver medal commemorating Hugo Grotius, designed by Johannes 
Smeltzing) 

Object 58940 (silver medal commemorating Hugo Grotius, designed by Reinier Aron- 
deaux) 


Rotterdam Municipal Archives (GAR) 

Access no. 1.01 (Oud Archief van de Stad Rotterdam) 

— no. 1169, fos. 15-21 (Dutch songs sung in celebration of the birthday of Stadtholder 
William v, March 1783) 

— nos. 2968-2973 (six volumes of resolutions of the States of Holland, covering the 
years 1577-1605, with foliation and marginalia in Grotius’ hand) 

— no. 2878 (fols. 1-73, 75-102, 110-123 and 125 of Volume v1 of the 1864 auction, contain- 
ing (draft) minutes, correspondence and other documents related to the meetings of 
the States of Holland, the Delegated States of Holland, and the Dutch States General 
that Grotius had attended in the period 1613-1618) 

Access no. 30 (Huis ten Donck te Ridderkerk) 

— no.245 
— “Inventory of the Papers and Books of Hugo and Pieter de Groot etcetera in chest 

no. 1,’ signed on 2 April 1778 by Pieter Cornets de Groot and Jan Cornets de Groot, 
along with Abraham Schim, Philip J. van der Goes and J. Hartog, executors of the 
estate of Hugo Cornets de Groot (1709-1777) 

— list of family portraits, signed on 2 April 1778 by Pieter Cornets de Groot and Jan 
Cornets de Groot, along with Abraham Schim, Philip J. van der Goes and J. Har- 
tog, the three executors of the estate of Hugo Cornets de Groot (1709-1777) 

— A declaration confirming receipt of the portraits of the Cornets de Groot family, 
the working papers of Grotius [and Pieter de Groot] and various Grotius memor- 
abilia, signed by Cornelis Lans, guardian of the children of the late Pieter Cornets 
de Groot, on 17 April 1799 
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— No. 247 (last will and testament of Geertruyda Noorthey of 2 June 1767) 

— No. 248 (last will and testament of Hugo Cornets de Groot, 3 Dec. 1776) 

— No. 260 (notarial document of 10 Dec. 1785, in which Cornelis Groeninx van Zoelen 
and his wife Elisabeth Cornets de Groot, Jan Cornets de Groot, Jacob van Zuylen van 
Nyevelt and his wife Adriana Maria Cornets de Groot express their disapproval of 
the marriage of Pieter Cornets de Groot to Neeltje van Dulmerhorst, laying claim to 
the entire preference legacy of 100,000 Dutch guilders in case of the death of Pieter 
Cornets de Groot) 

— Nos. 249-254, 256-257 (the voluminous inventory of the estate of Hugo Cornets de 
Groot, as well as notarial documents signed by the executors of the estate recording 
the income generated by the assets of the late burgomaster, and their distribution 
among the legatees and heirs of Hugo Cornets de Groot) 

Access no. 297 (Archief van de Commissie voor het Archief) 

- no. 6 (incoming correspondence, 1858-1869), the Rotterdam town council to the 
municipal archivist, J.H. Scheffer, 23 Nov. 1864 

— no. 7 (incoming correspondence, 1870-1904) 

— item 237 (notice of the death of J.H. Scheffer, 15 Feb. 1886) 

— item 238 (appointment of J.H.W. Unger as town archivist) 

— item 241 (Christiaan Snelleman to J.H.W. Unger, 13 April 1886 and Robert Fruin to 
J.H.W. Unger, 3 May 1886) 

— no. 12 (outgoing correspondence, 1858-1869), the Municipal Archive Committee to 
the Rotterdam town council, 9 Nov. 1864 

Access no. 329 (Familiearchief Prins) 

— No. 422 (materials related to the Dutch States General's suppression in May 1733 
of Pieter Cornets de Groot, Wie en wat de Waarheit is des Christelyken Godsdienst, 
ontdekkende den Zone des verderfs, den mensche der zonden, die zich tegenstelt en ver- 
heft boven al dat Godt genaamt wordt; 11 Thess. 11. 3.4. En openbarende Gods eeuwige 
Gerechtigheit, zo in het scheppen, als in het herscheppen des menschelyken geslachts. 
Alles ter verbreking der leugen, en tot bevestiging der waarheit, die in Christo Jesu is 
(s.l. 1727; not found)) 

RI1396.2, ‘Ondertekening van het Request-Antidotaal, in zeker Groot Huis, op het Ha- 
ringvliet, te Rotterdam, den 10 Junij, 1785, 's middags ten 12 uren' 

R11443, Verheerlykt en verlicht Rotterdam, of beschryving der plechtige illuminatiën en 
decoratién, welke binnen voornoemde Stad hebben plaats gehad den 8sten Maart 1788 
(Rotterdam, n.d.) 

Access no. 305 (Archief van de Firma R. Mees en Zoonen, bankiers en makelaars in 
assurantién te Rotterdam) 

— no.680 (bankruptcy of Christiaan Snelleman in 1886) 

Access no. 33.01 (Handschriftenverzameling Rotterdam) 

— 524c.Letters of Cornelis Matelief de Jonghe, addressed to Grotius (i.e., volume 1 of 
the 1864 auction, folios 121, 125-126) 
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— No. 525: Poincten van beschrijving, resoluties, stucken tot de vergadering van Hollant 
1616, 1617, 1618 (lot 45a of the 1864 auction (part of Volume V1), i.e., materials relating 
to the meetings of the States of Holland in the years 1616-1618) 

— No. 527: Verscheyde Rechten ende Privilegien rakende Hollant (Volume x of the 1864 
auction, i.e., treaties between the rulers of Holland and other princes; charters and 
privileges granted to the county of Holland by the Holy Roman Emperors, the House 
of Burgundy, the House of Habsburg etc.) 

— No. 2008 (receipt signed by W.H. Dreux, early 19th century) 

— Nos. 3366-3367: Grotius’ voc papers (i.e., Volume I of the 1864 auction, folios 81-85, 


87-88, 16-119, 172-173, 180-183, 510-523) 

— no. 3527 (receipt signed by W.H. Dreux, early 19th century) 

- nr.3719 (poem on the Grotius memorial in the New Church in Delft, early 1780s) 

Doopregisters, Trouwregisters, Begraafregisters Rotterdam, 1573-181, no. 1.02 (birth cer- 
tificate of Dirk Antony Bisschop, the Rotterdam broker who administered the assets 
of the children of Neeltje van Dulmerhorst) 

Gemeentesecretarie Rotterdam afd. Bevolking, Burgerlijke Stand, Verkiezingen en Mi- 
litaire Zaken, 1811-1986, 
no. 494.01 (death certificates of Dirk Antony Bisschop and W.H. Dreux) 

Bevolking Rotterdam Vol. 42 p. 123 (1850-1862), Vol. 172 p. 122 (1862-1880), Vol. 494 
p. 2180 (1880-1895) 


Rotterdam Municipal Library (GBR) 


Collectie Remonstrantse Kerk 

‘Doos: niet gecatalogiseerd, Map I (1618-1619)’ (research notes of Gerard Brandt Sr.) 

Ms. 38, 40, 41, 413, 417-418, 553, 560, 564, 566, 581, 582, 932, 1220, 1359-1361, 1577, 1578, 
1598, 1771-1774, once bound together in one volume as ‘Pieces officielles et lettres, 
relatives aux affaires religieuses dans les Pays-Bas, 1598-1618’ (Volume v11 of the 1864 
auction) 

Ms. 321 (genealogy of Hugo Grotius and his relatives, compiled by Grotius’ grandson, 
Hugo Cornets de Groot (1658—1705)) 

Ms. 322 (inventory of the working papers of Hugo Grotius and Pieter de Groot con- 
tained in “trunk no. 1” compiled after the death of Hugo Cornets de Groot, burgo- 
master of Rotterdam (1709-1777)) 

Ms. 414, Hugonis Grotii Excerpta ex variis scriptoribus Theologicis et Ecclesiasticis (table 
of contents in Grotius’ hand, written in French and Latin; notes on and excerpts 
from fifteenth-, sixteenth- and seventeenth-century theologians, including Faustus 
Socinus; also contains notes on the (Huguenot) synod of Alencon of 1637) 

Ms. 415, Hugonis Grotii Excerpta et Notae Theologicae (table of contents in Grotius’ 
hand, written in Latin; notes on and excerpts from fifteenth-, sixteenth- and seven- 
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teenth-century theologians, including James Ussher; also contains list of books pub- 
lished in the Dutch Republic in 1639) 

Ms. 416, Hugonis Grotii Excerpta et Adversaria Theologicae (including notes on the 
removal of Remonstrant regents from the Utrecht city council in August 1618) 

Ms. 674, Epistolas ad Eruditos (bound volume containing copies of Grotius’ outgoing 
correspondence in the period 1636-1645) 

Ms. 2245, Hugonis Grotii Collectanea ad Historiam Gotthorum, Vandalicorum, Sueonum 
(table of contents in Grotius’ hand, written in Latin and Dutch; Grotius’ notes for 
Historia Gotthorum) 


Tilburg, The Netherlands 

Tilburg University (TU) 

Brabant Collectie (https://www.tilburguniversity.edu/nl/campus/brabantcollectie/) 
Databank Topografisch-Historische Atlas, entry for ‘A.W.H. Nolthenius de Man’ 


Utrecht, The Netherlands 

Het Utrechts Archief (HUA) 

Van Boetzelaer Family Archives 

No. 1032 (correspondence about the bequest of Gijsbertus Jacobus Graswinckel des 
Villates, 1862-1863, 1867, 1884, 1910-1955, particularly the working papers of Hugo 
Grotius and Willem de Groot stored in a book trunk, i.e., the alleged means of Gro- 
tius’ escape from Loevestein Castle) 

No. 1055—Grotius’ appointment letter as Advocate-Fiscal of Holland 

No. 1056—five letters addressed to Grotius in his capacity as Swedish ambassador in 
Paris, 1635-1642 (written by Harald Appelboom, Johan Banér, Mr. Meckhel, Jacob 
Ramsay, and Isaack Spierink) 

No. 1057—thirty-two letters addressed to Grotius in his capacity as Swedish ambas- 
sador in Paris, 1636-1641, written by Israël Köhne dictus Jaskyn 

no. 1100 (Pieter de Groot's Dissertatio de territorio Gallensi, 1667) 


Repositories outside The Netherlands 


Lund, Sweden 

Lund University Library 

Bibl. Grotiana 4: Corpus Iuris Canonici, 3 volumes (Antwerp: Christopher Plantin, 1569- 
1570), with hand-written annotations and underlining 

Bibl. Grotiana 16 1, 16 I1: 1-2, 16 111: Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, with com- 
mentary by Cajetan, 4 volumes (Lyon: 1581), with hand-written annotations and 
underlining 
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Bibl. Grotiana 13: Emanuel van Meteren, Memorien der Belgische ofte Nederlandsche 
Historie (Delft, 1599), with hand-written annotations and underlining 


Stockholm, Sweden 

Kungliga biblioteket (KBs) 

Letters received by Gustaf Klemming (Ep K 3:9:1), unfoliated, correspondents whose 
last names start with the letter N (Charles de Burenstam, Ambassador in Brussel on 
behalf of Sweden and Norway, to Martinus Nijhoff, 11 June 1881, and Nijhoff’s reply 
of 21 June 1881) 

Internal Library Archive, Ambetsarkivet E1 23, KB Handlingar 1864 (TJ.I. Arnold to 
Klemming, 1 August 1864, and Frederik Muller to Harald Wieselgren, 12 Nov. 1864) 


Riksarkivet (RA) 

Utrikesdepartementet/Kabinettet for utrikes brevväxlingen Huvudarkivet (1681-1952) 

— B1B:531, nos. 10 & 12 (Ludvig Manderstróm to Carl Fredrik Palmstierna, 28 and 29 Oct. 
1864) 

— E2D: 179, nos. 24 & 25 (Palmstierna to Manderstróm, 16 and 21 Nov. 1864) 

Diplomatica Gallica 8 (one volume, not foliated) 

— Documents related to Grotius’ tenure as Swedish ambassador in Paris (1635-1645), 
including Axel Oxenstierna's and Christina of Sweden's instructions for Grotius as 
Swedish ambassador in Paris; notes by Grotius in Latin, French and Dutch, written 
in 1634; Oxenstierna's letters to Grotius; copies of Oxenstierna's letters to Riche- 
lieu, Louis X111 (on the back, Grotius wrote the date of the letter and name of the 
sender, i.e. “21 feb.1635 cancell"); notes written by Grotius in March 1635; memoranda 
addressed to Louis X111, drafted by Grotius; letters and documents written in 1638 

Diplomatica Gallica 9-10 (six volumes, not foliated) 

— Nouvelles, 1636-1641, the newsletters which Grotius as Swedish ambassador in Paris 
received from everywhere in Europe, including Constantinople, Rome, Venice, Mi- 
lan, Turin, Piedmont, Vienna, Prague, Cracow, Basel, Breisach, Osnabrück, Halber- 
stadt, Neurenburg, Stralsont, Stettin, Colberg in Pomerania, Danzig, Berlin, Dresden, 
Leipzig, Hamburg, Frankfurt-am-Main, Cologne, Ratisbon, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
Maastricht, London, Lyon, Calais, Madrid, and Barcelona; Grotius' notes on the 
newsletters 

Extranea-samlingen 46 

— two batches of diplomatic correspondence, relating to Pieter de Groot's diplomatic 
missions to Sweden and France in 1668-1672, unfoliated 


Oxford, UK 

Bodleian Library (OBL) 

Ms. Selden supra 126 and 127 (manuscript copies of De Imperio) 

Ms. D’Orville 265 (apograph of Anthologia Graeca, with Grotius’ corrections) 
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London, UK 
British Library (BL) 
Additional Manuscripts 35609 (Gerard Meerman to the 2nd Lord Hardwicke, 17 Jan. 


1770) 


Paris, France 

Bibliothéque Nationale de France (BNF) 

Ms. Fonds Latin 9722: a volume of Grotius’ working papers bound in or after 1641, with 
a table of contents in Grotius’ hand, containing letters, notes, and memoranda on 
the unity of the Christian churches, including a set of notes on Grotius’ De Veritate 
religionis Christianae (1627), possibly by Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc or Marin 
Mersenne 

Ms. Fonds Latin no. 17796: books v-vrr of Grotius’ Historiae (69 folios and end leaves) 


Wolfenbiittel, Germany 

Herzog August Bibliothek 

Herzog August Bibliothek Wolfenbüttel: Cod. Guelf. 36.22 Aug. 2° (‘Inleijdinghe tot 
de Hollandsche Rechtsgeleerdheijdt, apograph, from the library of Petrus Scri- 
verius). 


Primary Sources Printed Before 1800 


Alkemade, Cornelis van, Inleidinge tot het Ceremonieel ende Plegtigheden der Begraa- 
venissen (Delft, 1713) 

Alkemade, Cornelis van, and Schelling, Pieter van der, Nederlands Displegtigheden, Ver- 
toonende de Plegtige Gebruiken Aan Den Dis, In Het Houden Van Maaltyden, En Het 
Drinken Der Gezondheden, Onder De Oude Batavieren, En Vorsten, Graaven, Edelen, 
En Andere Ingezetenen Der Nederlanden, Weleer Gebruikelyk, Nevens Den Oorsprongk 
Dezer Gewoontens, En Der Zelver Overeenkomst Met Die Van Andere Volken 3 vols. 
(Rotterdam: Philippus Losel, 1732-1735) 

Allgemeiner litterarischen Anzeiger, no. 29 of Feb. 1801 

Andreae, Valeri, Bibliotheca Belgica (Leuven, 1623) 

Arckenholtz, Johan, Memoires concernant Christine, reine de Suede, 4 volumes (Amster- 
dam, 1751-1760) 

Bibliotheca Duboisiana ou catalogue de la bibliothéque de feu son Eminence Monseigneur 
le Cardinal du Bois; recueillie ci devant par Monsieur l'abbé Bignon (The Hague, Jean 
Sart and Pierre de Hondt, 1725) Vol. 1 (Goldsmiths’-Kress library of economic literat- 
ure, no. 6424.1) 

Bibliothèque Ancienne et Moderne, ed. Jean le Clerc, 29 vols. (Amsterdam, 1714-1727) 
Vol. xvii1/2 (Amsterdam, 1722) 
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Bibliothèque Universelle et Historique, ed. Jean le Clerc, 26 vols. (Amsterdam, 1686-1693) 
Vol. 1 (Amsterdam, Jan. and Feb. 1686)—facsimile edition published by Slatkine in 
Geneva in 1968 

Bibliothèque Choisie, ed. Jean le Clerc, 27 vols. (Amsterdam, 1703-1713) Vol. v11 (Amster- 
dam, 1705) 

Bizot, Pierre, Histoire Metallique de la Republique de Hollande, 2 vols. (Amsterdam: 
Pierre Mortier, 1688) 

B.M. sacrvm generosi et illvstris herois Johannis ab Oldenbarnevelt … sapientissimi, Hol- 
landiae et VVest-Frisiae advocati, ... eivsmdemqve (sic) libertatis protomartyris sanc- 
tissimi constantissimi et innocentissimi qvod fvit. Hic qviescit (Leiden, 1626; Knuttel 
3661). 

Brandt, Caspar, and Cattenburgh, Adriaan van, Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig 
de Groot, 2 vols. (Dordrecht and Amsterdam, 1727) 

Brandt Sr., Gerard, Het leven en bedryf van den heere Michiel de Ruiter, hertog, ridder, &c. 
L. Admiraal Generaal van Hollandt en Westvrieslandt (Amsterdam: Wolfgang, Waas- 
berge, Boom, Van Someren and Goethals, 1687) 

Brandt Sr., Gerard, Historie der Reformatie en andere kerkelyke geschiedenissen in en 
ontrent de Nederlanden, 4 vols., (Amsterdam: Rieuwertsz and Boom, 1671, 1674, and 
1704) 

Brandt Sr., Gerard, Historie van de Rechtspleging gehouden in de jaeren 1618-1619 ontrent 
de dry gevangene Heeren Mr. Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, Mr. Rombout Hoogerbeets, 
Mr. Hugo de Groot (Rotterdam: Barent Bos, 1708, and second, expanded edition, Rot- 
terdam: Barent Bos, 1710) 

Brandt Sr., Gerard, Stichtelyke gedichten: vervaetende verscheide gebeden, plichten en 
opwekkingen ter godtsaeligheit (Amsterdam: Jan Rieuwertsz, 1665) 

Brandt, Johannes, Verantwoording van de Historie der Reformatie van wylen zyn’ Vader 
G. Brandt tegens de beschuldigingen van Jacobus Leidekker, predikant te Middelburg 
(Amsterdam, 1705) 

Brieven van Verscheyde Vermaerde en Geleerde Mannen deser eeuwe trans. and ed. Ge- 
rard Brandt Sr. (Amsterdam: Jan Rieuwertszoon, 1662) 

Catalogus Bibliothecae Collegii Literarii Gymnasii Delphensis (Delft, 1721) 

Catalogus librorum tam impressorum quam manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Publicae Uni- 
versitatis Lugduno-Batavae (Leiden: Pieter van der Aa, 1716) 

Catalogus variorum insignium in quovis fere eruditionis ac linguae genere manuscripto- 
rum hinc librorum (The Hague: Abraham de Hondt, 1705) 

Catalogus Universalis Pro Nundinis Francofurtensibus Vernalibus, De Anno MDCIX 
(Frankfurt, 1609) 

Cattenburgh, Adriaan van, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Remonstrantium (Amsterdam, 1728) 

Clerc, Jean le, ‘Projet d'une nouvelle edition de l'Anthologie des Epigrammes Greques’, 
published in Bibliothèque Choisie, V11 (1705) pp. 191-213 
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[Cnauth, Samuel, or Lehmann, Johann Jakob] Hugonis Grotii Belgarum phoenicis manes 
ab iniqvis obtrectationibus vindicati (Delft, 1727) 

Consultatien, Advijsen en Advertissementen, Gegeven en Geschreven bij verscheiden Tref- 
felijke Rechtsgeleerden in Holland en elders (Rotterdam: Joannes Naeranus, 1669) 
Vol. rv 

Copie vande requeste, confessie, ende sententie van Ian Willemsen Bogaert (Haarlem, 
1629)— Kn. 3933 

The Critical Review or, Annals of Literature Lv (May 1783) 

Epistolae celeberrimorum virorum ed. Johannes Brandt (Amsterdam, 1725) 

Gerardi Joan. Vossii et clarorum virorum ad eum epistole ed. Paul Colomiés (London, 
1690) 

Groot, Pieter de, Two letters from the Lord Pieter de Groot to the states of Holland and 
West-Friesland and to the governours of Rotterdam in vindication of his reputation and 
the occasion of his retiring to Antwerp, dated August the first (London, 1672) (Wing 
G2066) 

Groot, Willem de, Isagoge ad Praxin Fori Batavici (Amsterdam: Blaeu, 1655) 

Groot, Willem de, Inleyding tot de Practyck van den Hove van Holland (The Hague: Pieter 
Tongerloo, 1667) 

Grotius, Hugo, Aantekeningen over de Brieven van den Apostel Paulus aen die van Thes- 
salonica, Timotheus, Titus, Filemon, Hebreen; nevens de Algemeene Brieven en Open- 
baringe trans. David van Hoogstraten (Amsterdam: Albert and Barend Visscher, 
1694) 

Grotius, Hugo, Annales et Historiae De Rebus Belgicis (Amsterdam: Blaeu, 1657) 

Grotius, Hugo, Annotationum in Novum Testamentum Vol. 11 (Paris, 1646) 

Grotius, Hugo, Anthologia Graeca ed. Jeronimo de Bosch, 5 vols. (Utrecht: B. Wild & 
J. Altheer, 1795-1822) 

Grotius, Hugo, De Imperio Summarum Potestatum Circa Sacra: Commentarius Posthu- 
mus (Paris, in fact, Middelburg, 1647) 

Grotius, Hugo, De rebus belgicis, or, The annals and history of the Low-Countrey-warrs 
trans. Thomas Manly (London, 1665) 

Grotius, Hugo, Epistolae ad Christinam Sveciae reginam ed. Lars Norrmann (Marburg, 
1750) 

Grotius, Hugo, Epistolae ad Gallos ed. Claude Sarrau (Leiden: Elzevier, 1648, reprinted 
in1650) 

Grotius, Hugo, Epistolae ad Israelem Jaski ed. Andreas Jaski (Danzig, 1670) 

Grotius, Hugo, Epistolae quotquot reperiri potuerunt ed. Hugo and Jan de Groot (Am- 
sterdam, P & I Blaeu, 1687) 

Grotius, Hugo, Historia Gotthorvm, Vandalorvm, & Langobardorvm ed. Isaac Vossius 
(Amsterdam: Elzevier Press, 1655) 

Grotius, Hugo, Inleiding tot de Hollandsche Rechts-gheleerdheydt (The Hague, Weduwe 
Hillebrant Jacobszoon van Wou, 1631) 
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Grotius, Hugo, De Jure Belli ac Pacis, 3 vols. (Amsterdam: Blaeu, 1660) 

Grotius, Hugo, Mare Liberum Sive De Iure Quod Batavis Competit ad Indicana Commer- 
cia Dissertatio (Leiden: Elzevier Publishers, 1609) 

Grotius, Hugo, Nederlandsche Jaerboeken en Historien trans. Joan Goris (Amsterdam, 
1681) 

Grotius, Hugo, Opera Omnia Theologica, 4 vols. (Amsterdam: Blaeu and London: Moses 
Pitt, 1679) 

Grotius, Hugo, Philosophorum sententiae de fato (Paris, 1648) 

Grotius, Hugo, Poemata, Collecta & magnam partem nunc primum edita à fratre Gvil- 
ielmo Grotio (Leiden: Andries Clouck, 1617) 

Grotius, Hugo, Quaedam hactenus inedita, ed. Isaac Gruterus (Amsterdam: Elzevier, 
1652) 

Grotius, Hugo, T'samensprake over den doop (Den Haag, 1619) 

Haes, Joan de, Het Leven van Geeraert Brandt (Den Haag, 1740) 

Het antidotaale Rotterdamsche speelrysje, by gelegenheid van den overvaert van haere 
koninglyke hoogheid op vrydag den 22 van July 1785 met patriottische nooten (N.p., 
1785; Knuttel 21202) 

Het leven van Hugo de Groot, getrokken uit de voornaamste historie-schryvers en dichters; 
doormengd met onpartydige aanmerkingen, en versierd met twee juiste afbeeldin- 
gen van het koffer, waarin De Groot zyne gevangenis ontkomen is: getekend naar het 
echte koffer zelf, thans berustende onder den heer Mr. Jacob Klinkhamer (Amsterdam: 
J.B. Elwe en D.M. Langeveld, 1785) 

Hooft, P.C., Nederlandsche historien, seedert de ooverdraght der heerschappye van Kai- 
zar Kaarel den Vyfden op kooning Philips zynen zoon, tot de doodt des prinsen van 
Oranje (Amsterdam: J. van Someren, 1677) 

Hollandsche Historische Courant, no. 20 (15 Feb. 1781) and no. 66 (2 June 1781) 

Hugonis Grotii & Matthiae Berneggeri Epistolae Mutuae ed. Joh. Casparus Berneggerus 
(Argentorati, 1667) 

Kluit, Adriaan, De souvereiniteit der Staten van Holland verdedigd tegen de hedendaag- 
sche leer der volksregering (second edition, Leiden, 1788) 

Loon, Gerard van, Beschryving der Nederlandsche Historipenningen 4 vols. (Den Haag, 
1726) 

Lelong, Jacques, Bibliothéque historique de La France, contenant le catalogue des ou- 
vrages, imprimés & manuscrits, qui traitent de l'histoire de ce royaume, ou qui y ont 
rapport; avec des notes critiques et historiques: par feu Jacques Lelong, 5 vols. (Paris, 
1768-1778) Vol. 11 (1769) 

Luden, Heinrich, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, 12 vols. (Gotha, 1825-1837) 

Luden, Heinrich, Hugo Grotius nach seinen Schicksalen und Schriften (Berlijn, 1806), 
translated into Dutch as Hugo de Groot, uit zijne lotgevallen en schriften (Leeuwar- 
den, 1830) 
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Marquardi Gudii et doctorum virorum ad eum epistolae ... et Claudii Sarravii ... epistolae, 
ed. P. Burmannus (Utrecht, 1697) 

Maurier, Louis Aubéry du, Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire de Hollande, et des autres 
Provinces-Unies (Paris, 1680) 

Meerman, Johan, De Solutione Vinculi, Quod Olim Fuit Inter S.R. Imperium et Foederati 
Belgii Respublicas (Leiden: Luchtmans Publishers, 1774) 

Nieuwe Nederlandsche Jaerboeken, of Vervolg der Merkwaerdigste Geschiedenissen, die 
Voorgevallen zyn in de Vereenigde Provincien, de Generaliteitslanden, en de Volk- 
plantingen van den Staet, 33 vols. (Amsterdam and Leiden, 1766—1798) 

Oovergebleeve Rym-Stukken, of Vervolg der Versen, Van en Op de Heeren en Meesters Jan, 
Huyg, Willem en Pieter de Groot (Delft: Andries Voorstad, 1722) 

Pufendorf, Samuel von, Commentariorum de rebus suecicis libri Xxv1: ab expeditione 
Gustavi Adolfi regis in Germaniam ad abdicationem usque Christinae (Utrecht, 1686) 

Praestantium ac Eruditorum Virorum Epistolae Ecclesiasticae et Theologicae, C. Hart- 
soecker and P. van Limborch eds. (Amsterdam: Henricum Dendrinum, 1660) 

Praestantium ac Eruditorum Virorum Epistolae Ecclesiasticae et Theologicae ed. C. Hart- 
soecker and P. van Limborch (second edition, Amsterdam, Henricus Wetstein, 1684) 

Republikein aan de Maas, no. 13 (November 1785) and no. 21 (December 1785) 

Rigault, Nicolas, Apologeticus pro rege christianissimo Ludovico X111 adversus factiosae 
admonitionis calumnias (Paris, 1626) 

Sententie by mijn Heeren Baillis, Burgemeesteren ende Vroetschappen der stadt Rotter- 
dam. Ghegheven teghens vier Predicanten ende eenighe Ouderlinghen aldaer, den zen 
Augusti. Anno 1630. Ghedr. In't jaer o.H. 1630 

Sententien, wtgesproken ende gepronuncieert |...] over dr. r. Carel Lenards, Pieter van 
Goetthem, ende Albert Harmansz Dingstee [...] den 31. ianuarij 1629 (Amsterdam, 
1629)— Kn 3932 and Kn 3933 

Temple, Sir William, Remarques sur l'estat des Provinces Unies des Pais-Bas. Faites en 
l'an 1672 (The Hague, 1674) 

Temple, Sir William, Observations upon the United Provinces of the Netherlands (second 
edition, London, 1673) 

Vaderlandsche Historie, Vervattende de Geschiedenissen der Vereenigde Nederlanden, 48 
vols. (Amsterdam, 1786-1811) 

Wagenaar, Jan, Vaderlandsche Historie 21 vols. (Amsterdam, 1752-1759) 

Witt, John de, Brieven, geschreven ende gewisselt tusschen den Heer Johan de Witt, raedt- 
pensionaris en groot-segelbewaerder van Hollandt en West-Vrieslandt; ende de gevol- 
maghtigden van den Staedt der Vereenighde Nederlanden, ed. Hendrick Scheurleer, 
6 vols. (The Hague, 1723-1725) 

Wyn, H. van, Lambrechtsen, N.C, Martini, Ant., Engelberts, E.M., et alii, Byvoegsels en 
Aanmerkingen voor het Tiende Deel der Vaderlandsche Historie van Jan Wagenaar 
(Amsterdam, 1793) 
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Admiral Matelieff’s Singapore and Johor, 1606-1616, ed. Peter Borschberg (Singapore: 
NUS Press, 2016) 

Album Advocatorum: De Advocaten van het Hof van Holland, 1560-18n, ed. R. Huij- 
brechts, S. Scheffers, J. Scheffers-Hofman (Den Haag: Algemeen Rijksarchief, 1996) 

Album Studiosorum: Academiae Lugduno Batavae (The Hague: Nijhoff Publishers, 1875) 

Asher, G.M., A bibliographical and historical essay on the Dutch books and pamphlets 
relating to New-Netherland and to the Dutch West-India Company and its possessions 
in Brazil, Angola, etc., compiled from the Dutch public and private libraries and from 
the collection of Mr. Frederik Muller in Amsterdam (Amsterdam: Frederik Muller, 
1854-1867) 

Benjamins, H.D., Joh. F. Snelleman 1852-26 December—1932’, De Westindische Gids 14 
(1932-1933) pp. 305-310 

Bezemer, W., ‘De magistraatsverandering in Utrecht in 1618’, Bijdragen en Mededeelin- 
gen van het Historisch Genootschap 17 (1896) pp. 71-294 

Bibliographische adversaria, 2 vols. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1873-1875) 

Bibliothecae Tydemannianae Pars Prima: Catalogus der bibliotheek nagelaten door den 
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Bradshaw, Henry 479 
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288, 292n, 547 
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Brazil 75, 98, 529 
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Epistolae quotquot  248n3, 250n5 
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Cajetan, Thomas 180 
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Calvin, John 122-123, 135, 215-216 
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255 
De Imperio 164 
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University 19-20, 30, 185, 479, 551-552, 
556 
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259-260, 265-266, 276n33, 278-279, 
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320, 368, 370, 406, 547, 561 
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173, 177, 179-181, 225, 242, 393, 542 
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200, 224, 242, 542 
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See also Denmark 
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Grotius’ books and papers 13,78, 83, 134, 
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232, 237-239 
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King of 290,396 
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Descartes, René 169, 542 
Diederichs, Pieter A. 290n 
Diederichs, Willem G.A. 289n 
Diepenbrugge, Arnoldus Carel van 425, 
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Dierixs, Pieter 509 
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Doubleth, Johan 155 
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Dovring, Folke 132, 180 
Dreux, Willem Hendrik 394, 407, 413-414 
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151 
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413, 418n, 426 
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negotiations 
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Eck, Daniel van 522, 523 
Effen, Justus van 328-329 
Elector Palatine, Charles 1 Louis 
258, 301, 526n35 
Elisabeth, Queen of Bohemia 19 
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1620 appraisal 42, 131-132, 154, 160 
De Summo Sacerdotio 122 
Epistolae ad Gallos 196 
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Episcopius, Simon 122,188, 189, 253 
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tolae 22n, 216 
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Erich, Willem Alexander 414, 416, 524-525, 
534 548-549 
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358, 432, 548 
transfer of Grotius’ papers to 359, 374, 
407, 418, 426, 567 
Erpenius, Thomas 91, 138, 141-142 
Ets Haim Seminary 52, 204n, 500 
Euripides 126, 135-136, 141 
Eusebius 135 
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513, 540, 543, 558-559 
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Fabius, Emmanuel 554 
Falck, Anton Reinhard 418 
Feenstra, Robert 59, 110, 205n41 
Finland 179 
Flud van Giffen, David 267, 305 
Parallelon 47, 245, 274, 276-277, 286- 
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Historie van het Leven 
381 
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Folkers, J.A. 318-319 
Fontaine, Petronella dela 316, 319n, 578- 
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France 38, 61, 73-74, 120, 347, 392, 395, 
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1747 attack 317-319, 548 
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Grand Tour 9, 34, 66 
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120-121 
Napoleonic Wars 
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Protestants in 108, 198-199, 286 
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Francius Peter 257 
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347, 350—351, 353-355 375, appendix 8 

Cornets de Groot family papers, portraits, 

and memorabilia 362, 428n13 


179, 234 
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Grotius and Pieter de Groot (afterlives) 
324, 343-347, 371, 548-549 
Ghent University Library 478 
Gingerich, Owen 8 
Glorious Revolution 9, 31 
Goa 514 
Goes 204 
Goes, Philip J. van der 
356n, 361n, 366n47 
Gogel, Isaac 397-398 
Gomarus, Franciscus 104, 215 
Gorinchem 142-143, 268, 301-303, 378, 420 
Graevius, Johann Georg 173 
Grafton, Anthony 30 
Grand Pensionary. See Johan van Olden- 
barnevelt; Simon van Slingelandt; John 
de Witt 
Grand Tour 8-9, 34, 66, 134 
Graswinckel Almshouse (Hofje van Gras- 
winckel) 234-237170, 239 
Graswinckel, Alida 268 
Graswinckel, David 232 
Graswinckel des Villates family 66n, 164, 
232, 234-237, 239, 241 
Graswinckel des Villates, Gijsbertus Jacobus 
234-237, 241 
Graswinckel, Dirck | 9o, 107-108, 196n, 200, 
241n 
Graswinckel, Joan Willem 
Grijzenhout, Frans 342 
Gripenhielm, Emund Figrelius 180 
Groeninx van Zoelen, Cornelis 327, 339, 
351, 352 354, 358n, 363, appendix 8 
Cornets de Groot family papers, portraits, 
and memorabilia 362, 364, 566 
Groenlo 93 
See also Grotius (titled works): Grollae 
Obsidio 
Groningen 367,521 
Gronovius, Abraham  178n 
Groot, Adriana Jacoba de (daughter of Pieter) 
308, 375 
Groot, Alida (wife of Pieter, daughter of 
Willem) 228, 362 
Groot, Cornelia de (daughter of Grotius) 
65, 102, 118, 165-166, 296 
knowledge production 92, 17, 226n63, 
562 
mentioned 


227n, 318n, 340n20, 


232—233 


168, 362 
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Groot, Cornelis de (son of Grotius) 43, 82, 
102, 234 
Annales et Historiae 161, 208, 242 
knowledge production 92, 226n63 
transporting manuscripts 12 
Groot, Dirk de (son of Grotius) 226, 234 
knowledge production 92, 95, 113, 117 
transporting manuscripts 94, 97 
Groot, Francoise de (niece of Grotius) 268 
Groot, Frans de (brother of Grotius) 174 
Groot, Jacob de (son of Willem) 113-114, 
301-302, 375 
Groot, Jan de (father of Grotius) 268, 
appendix 8 
Annales et Historiae 191 
book trunk 124 
De Antichristo 117 
Inleidinge 95-96, 108 
Grotius’ books and papers — 41, 42, 70, 71, 
72, 78, 90, 92, 133, 134; 145, 146, 147, 155, 
159, 402 
Parallelon Rerumpublicarum — 274, 381 
Groot, Johan de (nephew of Grotius) 224n 
Groot, Maria de (daughter of Johan) 232, 
249 
Groot, Pieter de (son of Grotius) (life) 22- 
23 
1615-1638 (early years) 83, 94-96n, 112- 
113, 168, 402n34 
1638-1649 (lawyer) 95-96, 168, 231, 402 
1649-1660 (agent of Elector Palatine) 
206, 210, 526n35 
1656-1660 (and John de Witt) 23, 210- 
211, 214 
1660-1667 (Pensionary of Amsterdam) 
69, 206, 210—211, 227, 310-311 
1668-1669 (ambassador to Sweden) 211, 
237» 315 359, 444» 493 
1670-1672 (Pensionary of Rotterdam) 
69, 211—214, 225, 227—228, 310, 366 
1670-1672 (ambassador to France) 2u- 
212, 345, 359, 444 
1672 (Year of Disaster) 164, 210, 212—213, 
223, 225, 227-228, 242-243, 366 
1672-1674 (exile) 164, 212-214, 225 
1674-1676 (trial) 214, 221, 225, 228, 373- 
374, 403, 406n37, 410-411, 444 
1674-1678 (Boekenrode) 24, 164, 228-229 
1678 (death) 24, 229, 244, 270n, 300, 562 


INDEX 


descendants of 24, 44-45, 164, 229, 234— 
237, 242, 248—251, 268, 280-281, 287, 
300, 306-376, 394, 406-407, 414—439, 
442, 444-445, 448, 534-539, 546-549 

Hugo Grotius g6n, 97, 102, 112-113, 115, 
117-119, 168, 224—226, 248, 250, 312 
memorial (planned) 296-297 

Maria van Reigersberch — 96n, 102, 168, 
200—201, 224-225 

Willem de Groot 83, 94-95, 168, 231 
children of 228, 231 


Groot, Pieter de (son of Grotius) (knowledge 


production) 23 

Adversaria 172 

Annales et Historiae 43, 12-113, 163, 165, 
167n-168n, 206-209, 213-215, 242 

Anthologia Graeca 112-113, n5n, 206, 
256-257, 320 

Consultatien, advysen en advertissementen 
194 

De Antichristo 117-118 

De Fide et Operibus 94 

De Republica Emendanda | 107-108 

De Veritate 13n 

Grotius' annotations on Lucan's Pharsalia 
13n 

Historia Gotthorum 172, 206, 242 

Inleidinge 95-96 

Meletius 204, 242, 370, 494, 547 

Opera Omnia (planned) 204-205, 245, 
258—259, 320 

Opera Omnia Theologica 43, 164, 206, 
223-224, 242 

publishing Grotius' correspondence 
202-203, 216-217 

Rivet file ug 

shipping Grotius’ books and working 
papers 83, 94, 402 

Sophompaneas 94-95 


Groot, Pieter de (son of Grotius) (papers) 


23 
Grotius’ working papers shared with 
Gerard Brandt Sr. 44, 163, 216, 219— 
221, 265-266, 370, 547 
Philip van Limborch 43, 137n, 204, 
216, 242, 370, 494, 547 
Willem de Groot 231, 373, 398-402 
Grotius’ working papers rebound 77, 
226-227 


INDEX 


heir of Grotius’ working papers 
43, 69, 161, 200, 213, 226, 242 

papers of 45-46, 50-51, 54, 229, 231, 
310—312, 356, 359, 365-366, 402, 407, 
410-41, 488, 492-495, 525 

Groot, Pieter de (son of Grotius) (afterlife) 

biography 444, 534 

family portraits and memorabilia 24, 45, 
236, 298—300, 315, 342, 356, 361-362, 
37L 420, 425, 428n 

Patriot hero 46, 243, 324, 342, 345, 347, 
371, 548, 561 

States partyicon 210, 213, 223, 322, 561 

Groot, Willem de (brother of Grotius) (gen- 

eral) 

book trunk 123-124, 164, 233n69, 241n 

correspondence 39, 68-69, 80, 82, 95, 
107, 112, 158n, 1911, 214n55, 246, 250n, 
254, 456 

descendants 


4, 24, 


24, 113-114, 201, 208, 230, 

233, 234n, 240, 244—250, 268, 302, 306, 
319, 399-401, 546-547, 561 

diary 142-143, 401 

Grotius’ books and manuscripts 12- 
13, 82-83, 90-91, 94, 123, 133-135, 140, 
145-147, 151-153, 157, 168, 230—231, 242, 
244—250, 259, 373, 375» 399-401, 541, 
545 

heir of Grotius 

Pieter de Groot 

portrait 362 

Groot, Willem de (brother of Grotius) (know- 

ledge production) 23, 72n, 82-83, 92-96, 
98, 107-122, 165 

Annales et Historiae 113, 165, 167n, 561 

Annotationes in libros Evangeliorum 168 

Anthologia Graeca 113—115n, 194 

Authentique Stucken 101 

De antichristo 117 


24, 164, 200-201 
92, 94-95, 168, 208, 242 


De origine gentium Americanarum 98- 
100, 119n-120n 

De Vitae Jurisconsultorum n4 

Epistolae ad Gallos 

Epistolae quotquot 

Grollae Obsidio 93 

Inleidinge 108-109 

Isagoge ad Praxin Fori Batavici 402 

Opera Omnia Theologica 561 

Poemata 115 


200-203 
246—250, 255, 561 
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Tractatus de iure magistratuum 153 
Zenonis effigies 122-123 
Grootenhuys Jan ten 9i 
Grotius, Hugo (life) 
1583-1598 (early years) 34 


papers 157,158n 
1598 (visit to France) 34, 271, 364, 370, 
426, 428 
1599-1607 (solicitor) 34-35, 271 
1604-1618 (voc advocate) 35, 56-57, 72, 
86, 231, 444 
papers 49, 73-76, 272, 359, 369, 442, 


462, 468, 475, 481—482, 484, 490, 
497—489, 504—509, 514—515, 540, 
543 
See also under Verenigde Oostindische 
Compagnie; Grotius (titled works): 
Mare Liberum; Grotius (ms. works): 
BPL 917 
1607-1613 (Advocate-Fiscal of Holland) 
appointment 35, 60, 73, 88, 231, 234 
papers 62-63, 76n22—77, 231, 234, 
367-368, 370, 410-412, 443-444, 
458, 470, 521-522 
mentioned 56,78 
1608(marriage) 35 
See also Maria van Reigersberch 
1613-1615 (Anglo-Dutch negotiations) 
35, 62, 76, 254, 272-273, 290, 442, 458, 
490 
1613-1618/1635 (Pensionary of Rotterdam) 
41, 128, 134, 419 
appointment 35, 60, 78 
papers 63, 69-70, 77n, 125, 130, 152— 
153, 242, 367—368, 402-403, 442, 
470 
residence (Botersloot) 
154, 157, 159-160 
wages 100,242, 277—278, 411n43, 456 
mentioned 276, 294 
1618 (regime change) 23, 36-37, 79, 81n, 
129, 136, 210, 214—215, 242, 303, 443 
1618-1619 (detention) 41, 70, 108, 128, 
135-137, 267, 271 
1619 (trial) 23, 70, 79, 81n, 127, 129, 145, 
292 
1619-1621 (Loevestein) 79, 81, 108, 129- 
131, 135-145, 150, 154—155, 159-160, 178n, 
274, 291, 325, 401 


78, 139, 144n, 
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mentioned 23, 41, 127, 150, 188, 271, 
284, 292-293, 346 
See also Grotius (afterlife): Loevestein 
rummer 
1621 (escape) 141-143, 300-303, 319 
mentioned 9,23, 37-38, 42, 79, 108, 
123, 125, 160, 164, 213, 225, 246, 271, 
276, 380, 402, 541, 561 
See also Grotius (afterlife): book trunk, 
bricklayer's jerkin 
1621-1631 (exile in Paris) 38, 58, 103 
books and papers 81 94,103, 127 
mentioned 41-42, 43, 60, 300 
1631-1632 (return to Holland) 38, 81-82 
1632-1634 (exile in Hamburg) 38, 41, 82, 
89, 131, 277 
1635-1645 (ambassador of Sweden) 6o, 
62, 65-69, 73-74, 87, 254—255, 300, 470 
appointment 14, 38, 68, 77, 100 
papers 62, 76-77, 79, 83, 87, 111, 125, 
132, 157, 231, 290, 366—367, 410, 444, 
458, 470, 489, 524, 538 
recall 67,285 
mentioned 40, 41, 59, 75, 98, 111, 163, 
170, 183, 194, 198, 538 
1645 (last will) 165,183 
1645 (shipwreck and death) 12, 38-40, 
67, 284, 541 
Grotius, Hugo (titled works) 
Adversaria 169, 172 
Annales et Historiae 
autograph 44, 167, 183-184, 189, 190— 
193, 545 
editing of 206, 215 
manuscript distribution 78, 112- 
113, 164—168, 183—184, 189, 192-193, 
544 
printing 167, 191-192, 207-209 
publication 43, 161, 163, 167, 192, 208, 
213-214, 241-242, 259, 545 
writing 70-71, 78, 90, 95, 103-104, 
140, 151—152, 157, 164, 180, 191, 
207 
mentioned 15, 181n, 205, 207, 
221n60, 243, 256, 274, 279n, 385 
Annotata ad Consultationem Cassandri 
105n 
Annotata ad liber de veritate religionis 
Christianae 86 


INDEX 


Annotata ad Vetus Testamentum 38, 
112, 178, 205n, 224n, 230-231, 241, 400, 
560 
autograph 168, 230-231 546 

Annotata in Epistolam Pauli ad Philem- 
onem 85 

Annotationes in libros Evangeliorum 
(Quatuor Evangelia) 38, 141, 143, 223— 
224, 230—232, 309n, 400 
autograph 168, 230-232, 400, 546 

Annotationum in Novum Testamentum 
38,166, 205, 224n 

Anthologia Graeca 112-115, 166, 264 
autograph 108, 245, 260-263n, 287, 

320 
Justus Rijckewaert | 203, 306 
publishing history 5n, 194, 205- 
206, 245-246, 257—263, 330n, 
545-546 
Authentique Stucken 101-102 
Baptizatorum puerorum institutio 115 
Bewijs van den waren godsdienst 18 
Commentary on the Liber Papiani? 
126n, 181-182 
Consultatien, advysen en advertissementen 
83n29, 194, 203 
Deductie vande Nulliteiten | 292, 294n48 
De Antichristo 94, 285 
publishing history of 116-118, 122 
De Antiquitate Reipublicae Batavicae 61 
De Bello Batavorum cum Lusitanis 468, 
473, 498 
De Aequitate 204, 205n, 207, 546 
De Fide et Operibus 94 
De Imperio Summarum Potestatum Circa 
Sacra  77,88—89, 122, 187, 188, 205 
apograph 44, 106, 544 
autograph  107n, 184, 188n 
manuscripts 103-107, 164, 183-188, 
368, 412—413, 463-464, 509, 523, 
544-545 

in Opera omnia 205-206 

publishing history 32, 33n46, 43, 162, 
167, 185-187, 194, 545 

mentioned 241 

De Jure Belli ac Pacis 120, 130131, 135, 
179, 205, 332, 542, 546 
1925 commemoration 459, 538 
manuscript of 105, 460, 468 


INDEX 


publishing history 38, 58, 85, go, 109, 
116, 194, 196n, 241, 254, 502, 558 
translations of 94 
mentioned 1,5, 91,157, 183, 224, 253, 
385, 389, 444, 459 
De Jure Praedae 
1864 auction 413, 460, 468, 472-475, 
491, 498, 519 
manuscript 35, 104, 135, 155, 175, 
272, 369, 442n25, 472, 474, 497010, 
502 
publishing history 35, 56, 506, 558 
writing 91, 175, 359, 549 
See also under Grotius (ms. works): 
Ms. BPL 917; Grotius (titled works): 
Mare Liberum 
De Origine Gentium Americanarum 98- 
100, 100n40, 119n, 205, 224n62 
De Republica Emendanda | 107-108 
De Summo Sacerdotio Dissertatio 122, 
195, 196n 
De Veritate Religionis Christianae 85, 
113052, 184, 188, 244, 256, 313 
Defensio Capitis v Maris Liberi 88, 96, 
99, 472-473 
Defensione Fidei Catholice | 103-104, 176n 
Dicta Poetarum (Stobaeus) 141, 175, 224 
Disquisitio an Pelagiana sint 85 
Epistola adversus Admonitionem 120 
Epistolae ad Gallos 43, 196-201, 246, 
252 
Epistolae Ineditae | 259n, 395-396 
Epistolae Quotquot 44, 115, 245-255, 259, 
270n27, 287, 310, 312, 319, 325, 493, 546- 
547, 558, 561 
‘Epistolas ad Eruditos’ 68, 279-280, 547 
Excerpta et notae theologicae 368, 490- 
491 
Excerpta ex tragoediis et comoediis Graecis 
141, 175, 178n, 256 
Excerpta ex variis scriptoribus theologicis 
et ecclesiasticis 368, 490 
Florum sparsio ad Ius Iustinianeum 205 
Geloofs Voorberecht | 188-189 
Grollae Obsidio 93, 181n, 205-206, 274 
Historia Gotthorum 
autograph 367, 412 
Christina of Sweden 42-43, 161, 169- 
173, 242, 542 
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publishing history 43, 163, 169—173, 
183, 189, 205-206 
writing 200 
Hugonis Grotii Excerpta et Adversaria 
Theologicae 172 
Hugonis Grotii Quaedam hactenus inedita 
122, 195, 196n, 202, 203, 258n 
Inleidinge tot de Hollandsche rechts- 
geleertheyt 80-81, 95-96, 108-11, 
180, 205 
Instrumentum domesticum | 132 
Libros Apocryphos | 230—231 
Lucani Pharsalia u3n, 16-117 
Mare Liberum 
1864 auction 468, 474, 492, 516 
autograph  158n, 174, 546, 205, 546 
international impact 58, 254 
publishing history 56-59, 272, 514- 
515 
VOC 35,559 
Welwood 88,96, 99 
See also Grotius (titled works): De Juri 
Belli ac Pacis; Grotius (ms. works): 
Ms. BPL 917; John Selden 
Meletius 23, 33n, 104, 123n58, 242, 290, 
547 
autograph 204, 242, 594 
mentioned 380 
Memorie van mijne intentiën 292-294 
Observata in aphorismos Campanellae 
183 
Opera omnia (planned) 43, 161, 204, 206, 
210, 257—258, 366, 557—558 
Opera Omnia Theologica 43, 164, 206, 
214n55, 223-226, 229, 242, 248, 259, 
273, 545-546 
mentioned 252,257, 561 
Ordinum Hollandiae ac Westfrisiae Pietas 
33, 88, 105, 106n, 132, 183, 221n, 544 
Philosophorum sententiae de fato 166 
Parallellon Rerumpublicarum 47, 70, 
245, 274, 276-277, 320, 372-373, 379- 
395, 405, 544 
missing books of 404 
Poemata Collecta 98, u5 
Poemata Nova 115, 126n 
‘puerili 157, 158n 
Remonstratie nopende … de Joden 204, 
500 
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Rivetiani Apologetici 119,199 
Schriftelijke Deductie 293n 
Sophompaneas 94-95, 15 


Syntagma Arateorum | 70—72n, 123, 175 
Tractatus de iure magistratuum circa 
ecclesiastica 153, 542 
Tragoedia Sophompaneas 
Trois petits traités 183 
Verantwoordingh van de wettelijcke regier- 
ingh van Hollandt ende West-Vrieslandt 
12, 37—38, 79-81, 145, 155, 200, 207, 
216n, 294n, 368n 
suppression of 541 
mentioned 401 
Via ad conciliandas controversias 291 
Via ad pacem ecclesiasticam 178 
works no longer extant 126n 
Zenonis effigies 
See also Briefwisseling 
Grotius, Hugo (ms. works and related mss.) 


94-95, 15 


122-123 


Mss. 111C 2-6 287n42, 290-295 
Ms.10 E25 71n, 274, 381m12 
Ms.14 54 


Ms. 36.22 Aug. 110 

Ms. 38 8ın, 467 

Ms.79 C15 63n 

Ms. 129 B12.4  402n34 

Ms. 129 B12.5 81n, 401n32 
Ms. 129 B12.6 78n23, 226—227 
Ms.i31C21 78n23, 226, 463 
Ms.322 54 

Ms.414-415 84 

Ms.674 68n13, 280 


Ms. 2245 100n 
Ms. 2968 368n50 
Ms. BPL14C 224n 


Ms. BPL917 56-58, 75, 180-181, 502-506 
Grotius’ access to 130, 140, 155-158 
identification 413, 444, 459—460, 468 
naming 56, 468, 502 
publication 558 
rodents 13,541 
mentioned 72,160, 272, 543 
See also Grotius (titled works): De Jure 

Praedae; Mare Liberum 

Ms. BPL918 88, 91, 157, 205 

Ms.BPL919-920 356, 357 

Ms. BPL 921 205n 

Ms. BPL 922 172,182 


INDEX 


Mss. Diplomatica Gallica 8-10 77n, 226, 
463, 465, 493n, 495n 
Ms. D'Orville 265 257, 263-264, 320, 545 
Ms. EH 48 A5 507 
Ms. Extraneasamlingen 46, 273n, 31, 
312, 4930, 495 
Ms. Fonds Latin 9722 84-86 
Ms. Fonds Latin no. 17796 — 189, 193 
Ms.KW78C4 137-138 
Ms. Latin 4234-4235 1833185 
Mss. Papenbroeck3, 9310 71-72, 191-192, 
220, 224n, 251, 266n, 279n, 382n 
Ms. Selden supra126 and 127 185, 186n 
Ms. Y4513 no. 517 189n 
Ms. Z104 291-293, 295 
works no longer extant 126n 
Grotius, Hugo (afterlife) 
1925 commemoration 52, 361-362, 364, 
428, 459, 502, 538 
biographies 2, 126n, 239, 315, 379, 389, 
405-406 
Historie van het Leven des Heeren Huig 
de Groot (Brandt and Cattenburgh) 
44, 242-243, 246, 265—296, 301-302, 
312, 313, 315, 319, 366, 370, 380, 547, 
561 
See also Henk Nellen 
‘founder’ of international law 
474, 487, 536, 557, 559 
grave 1, 40, 284, 321, 325, 536 
monument 1, 296-298, 323-324, 
330-336, 343, 356, 371, 548 
mentioned 246, 371 
memorabilia 24, 45-49, 164, 232, 244, 
246, 300—302, 305, 308, 319, 321- 
323, 325, 347, 355-364, 365n, 376, 
394, 407, 415, 417, 418, 420, 426, 428, 
430, 434; 437, 448, 479, 516, 536, 548- 
550 
black lace coat 


1, 56, 87, 


364, 365n, 415, 417, 
419, 420, 435, 437 
book trunk 24, 37, 142, 164, 233, 
236n-241n, 267—270, 301-302, 330, 
377, 536—538, 563 
bricklayer’s jerkin | 142, 301-303, 308, 
365n, 374-379, 4041, 419-421, 426- 
428 
mentioned 
403n, 561 


246, 319, 372, 


INDEX 


Loevestein rummer 305-309, 363, 
365n, 406-408, 419-421, 438n 
mentioned 246, 319, 426, 431, 
548, 561 
commemorative medals 246, 298- 
301, 303—304, 319, 363, 365n, 426, 
428, 437, 438n 
family portraits 24, 45-49, 233-236, 
239, 244, 310, 315, 318, 319-322, 325, 
332, 342, 347, 355-359, 360-362, 
365n, 371, 372, 394 397, 398, 407, 413, 
415, 416, 417, 418, 420, 424—420, 428, 
429, 432, 434, 437, 4381, 524, 536, 
538, 548-550 
Monumenta Fugae Grotianae 391, 396 
national hero 46-47, 371-372, 379, 
385-386, 389, 393, 395, 397, 550, 
561 
paragon of Latinity 62, 183, 198-199, 
208-209, 241, 256 
Patriot hero 46-47, 243, 309, 324, 328, 
330, 332-333, 342-343, 346-347, 349, 
356-357, 371, 375-376, 378-379, 550, 
561-562 
Remonstrant hero 44, 104-105, 116, 119, 
121, 122, 163, 215—219, 244, 246, 256, 265, 
271, 282, 284—286, 291, 296, 305, 425n7, 
448, 456—458, 545, 550-551 
Republican hero 264, 324, 561-562 
States party icon 305, 309, 319, 330, 375; 
561 


Grotius, Hugo (working papers) 4-7, 9- 


10, 22-23, 32-34, 58-63, 65, 68-69, 75, 
78-79, 81-87, 125, 223, 289-290 

1620 appraisal 42, 78, 82, 130-133, 140, 
154, 160, 176, 401 

1778 inventory 47, 54, 172, 227, 356, 
365-367, 369-370, 394, 404, 407-414, 
424—425n, 428-429, 439, 442-443, 458, 
463, 465, 467n, 548-549, appendix 1 

1803 rearrangement 54, 374, 549, 
appendix 1 

1864 auction. See auctions: 1864 (Gro- 
tiana) 

access 40, 60, 79, 87-90, 125-126, 130, 
132, 136—137, 140, 148, 155-158, 160, 165, 
234, 236, 271-272, 366, 370, 373, 394, 
406, 416-417, 419, 4251, 429, 443, 542, 
549, 55. 555 
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annotations 71n, 113, 116-117, 123, 157, 163, 
171, 174-182, 196, 205, 223—224, 230, 241, 
248, 261, 271, 386, 443, 475, 490, 546 

borrowing 79, 84, 90-91, 103, 127, 141, 
145, 224n, 258, 274-275, 281 

clerks and secretaries 12, 40, 63, 66—67, 
73, 86, 93, 95, 105, 107-108, nuin, 114, 125, 
127, 136, 163, 188, 227n, 261, 402, 411 

library 40-42, 60, 79, 81-83, 131-132, 137- 
139, 150, 169, 174—176, 241, 393 
See also under Christina, Queen of 

Sweden 

posthumous publications 26, 33, 104, 
119, 183, 201, 245, 367, 545, 561 
See also under Grotius (titled works): 

De fato; De Imperio; De Jure 
Praedae; Epistolae quotquot; His- 
toria Gotthorum; Opera Omnia 
Theologica; Annales et Historiae; 
Trois petits traités; Observata in 
aphorismos Campanellae 

storage 13,24, 42, 78, 134, 146-148n, 158, 
164, 168, 201, 227—228, 231, 233n69, 
238n70, 356, 359, 366, 369, 414, 476, 
535-536, 549 

study 42, 60, 63, 75, 77, 91, 131, 139, 380 

transport 11-12, 41, 58, 60, 86, go, 94, 99, 
102—103, 108, 112—1151, 119, 123, 127, 131— 
132, 142, 145-147, 152, 157—160, 402, 545 

See also correspondence; manuscripts 


Gruterus, Isaac  196n, 203, 258-259 
Gruterus,Janus 132,175 
Guidici, Carlo Giovanni Francesco 298, 332, 


354» 343 
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